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Veneris, 27 ° die Januarii, 1832. 

Ordered , 

That a Select Committee be appointed on the present State of the Affairs of the 
East-India Company, and to inquire into the State of Trade between Great Britain, the 

East-Indies and China, and to report their Observations thereon to The House:_and 

a Committee is appointed of 


Mr. Charles Grant. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Warburfcon. 

Lord Viscount Sandom 

Sir James Macdonald. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

Mr. Whitmore. 

Sir James Macintosh. 

Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Strutt. 

Mr. Warre. 

Mr. Astell. 

Mr. James Morrison. 

Sir John Malcolm. 

Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Sir Robert Inglis. 

Mr. Heywood. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. John Loch. 

Mr. Shell. 

Mr. Robert Grant. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergussou, 

Mr. John Wood. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

Lord Cavendish. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis, 

Colonel Torrens* 

Sir George Murray. 

Mr. Villiers. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Sir Henry Hardinge. 

Sir John Byng. 

Mr. East. 

Sir Henry Bunbury. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie. 

Sir Charles Forbes. 

Colonel Maberloy. 

Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Wilde. 

Mr. Pusey. 

Sir Francis Vincent. 

Mr. Bonham Carter. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Dixon. 



> Ordered, That the said Committee have power to scud f or Persons, Papers, am 
Records, to Report Minutes of Evidence from time to time, and to adjourn from time t< 
lime, and from place to place. 

Ordered, That .five be the Quorum of tho said Comi.\ittee. 

Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee 
oa East-India Company’s Affairs in Sessions 1830, 1830-31 and 1831 be referred tc 
the said Committee. 

Mercuni, 1° die Febeuarii, 1^3g # 

Ordered. That Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. Wrightson, Mr. John Stanley, Mr. J 0 kt 
Ponson >y, Mr. jFazakeiley, Mr. Gaily Knight, be added to the said Committee. 
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Jovis , 2° die Februarii , 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Wigram, Mr> Gisborne* Sir Ronald Ferguson, Mr. Du Pre Alex¬ 
ander, be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 3° die Februarii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Forbes and Sir George Nugent be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris> 10° die Februarii , 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Alderman Venables, Mr. Alderman Thompson, and Lord Viscount 
Milton, be added to the said Committee. 

Mercurii , 22° die February 1832. 

Ordered , That Mr. Mackillop, Lord George Lennox, and Mr. Charles Russell, be 
added to the said Committee. 

Jovis , 23° die Februarii , 1832. 

Ordered , That Mr. Edward Stewart be added to the said Committee. 

Veneris, 18° die Martii , 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Charlv Fox be added to the said Committee. 

V’ j r;, is, 22° die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Robert Gordon and Mr. Macaulay be added to the said Committee. 

Mercurii, 27° die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered, That Mr. Labouchere be added to the said Committee. 

Jovis, 28° die Junii, 1832. 

Ordered , That Mr. George Vernon be added to the said Committee. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the present 
State of the Affairs of the East India Company, and. into the 
State of Trade between Great Britain, the East Indies and China, 
and to report their Observations thereon to The House;— Have 
considered and inquired into the matters to them referred, and have 
agreed upon the following REPORT : 

V7"OUR COMMITTEE have instituted an extended inquiry into the 
practical results of the System of Government established over tht 
Asiatic Possessions of this Country, and of the Commercial Privileges 
enjoyed by the East India Company. They have subjected each Depart¬ 
ment of Administration to the closest and most minute investigation 
which they have found to be practicable. The labours of the Committee 
have been brought to a close by the approaching termination of the 
Session. 

Immediately after the appointment of Your Committee, it was intimated 
to them, that in the Establishments of the East India House and the Board 
of Control, it had been found necessary to classify the public business ; 
and the Committee, with a view to a systematic arrangement in their pro¬ 
ceeding, and to a due distribution of their own business, adopted a similar 
classification. They have accordingly considered separately the subject- 
matter of their Inquiry under the following Heads : 

1. Public. 

II, Finance and Accounts—Trade. 

III, Revenue. 

IV, Judicial. 

V. Military. 

VI. Political or Formgn. 

' B 
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AMONG the most- important matters brought under the review of the 
Committee, in the Public or Miscellaneous Branch-of the Inquiry, will be 
found the following: • . . A A 

The Constitution, Powers, Expense, Practical Efficiency, and Defects, 
of the different branches of the Indian Government, both at home and 
abroad: , 

The Appointment and Nomination of European Servants for the Civil 
- Administration of India, their Character, Education, Qualifications, and 
. - ^Oriental Acquirements : ^ 

The Policy of employ ing Natives more extensively in Indian Adminis¬ 
tration ; their Feelings and Opinions regarding our Government ; and 
their Condition in reference to Education : 

The introduction of the English Language into the proceedings in 
. the Company’s Courts of Justice : 

The Laws under which our Indian Empire is governed, and their Admi¬ 
nistration, and the degree in which they are applicable to European 
Settlers or Residents, or are capable of being made applicable to them: 

The Condition and Character of such Settlers, and the Policy of en¬ 
couraging them: 

The State of the Press in India : 

The Church Establishment, with reference to the Actual State of Chris¬ 
tianity in India: and 

The Powers and Practical Effect of the King’s Courts at the different 
Presidencies. 

In reporting the result of their inquiry on these points, the Committee 
fe< I anxious to abstain, as far as possible, from the expression of any 
opinion they prefer submitting to The House a general Summary of the 
Evidence. I hey would, however, strongly recommend an attentive 
perusal and consideration of that Evidence. 

> here will he found in the Appendix to the Evidence, besides a valuable 
Digest of the Evidence taken before the Committee of the Lords in 
tb30, and before preceding Committees of the Commons, an interesting 

Memoir 
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Memoir of the steps taken for the purpose of Educating the Natives in 
India ; a selection from the Public Correspondence on that subject; and 
similar selections with regard to the Employment of Natives in the Civil 
Departments ; the best mode of qualifying the European Civil Servants 
for their official duties in India; and the Numbers and Salaries of the 
Ecclesiastical Functionaries. 


I.—Home Government. 

The Authorities composing the Home Government are (1.) The 
Court of Proprietors; (2.) The Court of Directors; (3.) The Board of 
Control. 


1. In the Evidence, the Constitution and Qualifications of the Proprie¬ 
tors; the Functions of that Court; and their Fitness to choose the 
Directors ; are severally brought under review. 

As the qualification for a single vote, a Proprietor must possess, and 
have held for 12 months, 1,000/. stock; no minor may vote, nor can 
a Proprietor vote by proxy. The number entitled to vote, at the present 
time, is 1,976; ot which 54 have four votes, 50 have three votes, 370 
have two, and 1,502 one vote. 


Exclusive ot the profitable investment of Capital which India Stock 
has hitherto afforded, individuals have become Proprietors, from connex¬ 
ion with that country, and previous residence there; from a desire to 
take part in the discussion of Indian affairs at the General Courts ; and 
for the purpose of promoting the election of their friends, and participating 
in the patronage. 


1 he Court of Proprietors elect the Directors, and declare the Dividend, 
which, since 1793, has always been declared at the maximum of 107 per 
cent., allowed by the Act of that year. They have no general control 
over the Court, of Directors, but they make Bye-law s, which are binding 
upon the Company, when no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary! 
All 1 roceetlings in Parliament affecting the Company’s interests, and all 
Grants of Money above 600 /., must be submitted to them ; but no Grant 
above 600/. made by them is valid, unless confirmed by the Board of 
Control. Their powers were materially limited by fhe Acts of .1784 and 
1793 ; they can neither revoke, suspend, nor vary, any order of the Court 
of Directors which has been sanctioned by the Board of Control ' ;i; 
though jjiere appears to be no restriction on their discussing any measure 
ot the Directors, they are, in fact, virtually precluded from ail substantial 
interference in the affairs of India 
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-2. The C6uk of Directors, dopsists of 24 Proprietors, who conduct 
the whole afli. rs of Indiai both at home and abroad, subject, on most 
points, to the Board of Control 

V / / 4 * 

Thirteen form a Court; six of the 24 Directors go out annually by 
rotation, and such has been the law since 1773 ; but they are re-eligible 
at the expiration of sl year, and are generally re-elected. 

The election of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman takes place an¬ 
nually by the Directors; nor does any fixed rule regulate their choice. 

1 iie power of nominating the Governors and Commanders-in-Chief 
s vested in the Directors, subject to the approval of the Crown. The 
Court can recall a Governor, or any of their servants, independently of the 
Board of Control. Subject to the power and supervision of the same 
Board, most of the Despatches connected with the Government of India 
arc prepared by the Directors. In case of collision between the Court 
and the Board* an appeal lies to the King in Council, as an ultimate resort. 

Every Director has, or has-power to have, full coghizancc'bf all the 
. ma s ot the Company, and has, when in Court, the power of interference ; 
but every Director has not the- opportunity of sitting and deliberating in 
tic Committee of Correspondence, which is filled up on the principle of 
succession by seniority alone,T ' 

For the dispatch of business, the Court of Directors is divided into three 
principal Committees : the Committee of Correspondence; the Committee 
of Buying and Warehouses; and the Committee of Shipping. To' these 
Committees the Directors are annually appointed by seniority ; and after the 
election 01 t he Chairman and'Deputy Chairman, the names of the Members 
who are to corn pose the several Committees, are proposed by the Chairman 
u> the Court. The Comipiftee of Correspondence stands highest in the 
s'-ale; ’it_ consists of the nine .senior Members, with the Chairman and 
Deputy CliarrnVan,,making eleven. Each Member of the Committee of 
worrespondence must hate passed through the Committees of Buying and 
Warehouses, and of Shipping, however high and important may have 


f en " ie ^^tion which- H^has previously filled in India* or elsewhere. 


A!l r ^ at ^. ^ The preparation of Despatches for India, generally 
° r f 0 r !T e Comnnttee.-of Correspondence; particularly all the more 
iportant PoliticalJBiisiaess. 

It. appears tooi-the Evidence that all the Despatches, not of a secret 
n;, have ‘^ynia'vd ,-.ith the Court of Directors, and that, during the 
1 lu ‘ : ho^rd bate directed I he preparation of 4<) or 50, out 
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of a total number amounting to nearly 8,000. They have continually 
made important alterations, but the Law has precluded them from any 
other mode of originating a Despatch than that of directing the Court to 
prepare it. 

All Communications addressed to the Court ot Directors, of whatever 
nature, and whether received from abroad or from parties in this country, 
go, in the first instance, to the Secretary’s Office, and are laid by the 
Chairman before the first Court that meets after their receipt. Despatches 
of importance are generally read to the Court at length. I oe Despatches, 
when read or laid before the Court, are considered undei lek u oce o tt 
Committee of Correspondence, and the officers whose duty iti» to prepare 
Answers, take the directions of the Chairs upon points connected wit i 
them; the Draft of an Answer is framed upon an examination o all t te 
documents to which the subject has reference, and submitted to the 
Chairs ; it is then brought before the Committee of Correspondence, to 
be revised by them, and is afterwards laid before the Court or Du vetoes, 
for their approval or alteration. When it lias passed the Com l, it goc s to 
the Board of Control, who are empowered to make any alterations, but 
are required to return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned 
for the alterations made. Previously, however, to the Draft being laid 
before the Committee of Correspondence by the Chairs, experience has 
suggested the convenience of submitting it to the President of the Board, 
in the shape of what is called a Previous Communication. In this stage 
alterations are made by the President, without the formality of assigning 
reasons for them. The Previous Communication being returned to the 
Chairman, is laid by him before the Committee ot Correspondence, either 
with or without the alterations made by the President, or with a modifica¬ 
tion of them, as he may see fit. Against the formal alterations made by 
the Commissioners for the Affuirs of India, the Court may make a repre¬ 
sentation to the Board, who have not unfrequently modified the alterations 
on such representation; but if the Board decline to do so, they slate the 
same to the Court, and desire that the Draft may be 1 rained into a Des¬ 
patch, and sent out to India, agreeably to the terms of the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. In the event of a refusal, the Court may be compelled In 
Mandamus to comply with the order, but if they doubt, the competency of 
the Board, they may appeal to the King in Council, who decides whether 
the Board is acting within its power. 

By the Act of 1784, the Directors are charged with appointing a s 'd' ul 
Commit!.e, whose province it is to forward to India all Despatches w ueh, 
in the opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, and rise subject- 
matter of which ! can only be divulged by their permission ^ ' ,K ' ~ on '~ 
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mittee consists of throe Directors, chosen by the Court, viz. the Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairman, and most frequently the Senior Director not in 
the Chair, who take the Oath of Secresy, as prescribed by the Act. Their 
officers also are sworn to secresy; and no one is employed in transcribing 
Secret Despatches without the permission of the Board. The Board are 
empowered by Law to issue, through the Secret Committee, Orders and 
Instructions on all matters relating to War, Peace, or Negociation with the 
States of India ; and the Secret Committee,are bound to transmit such 
orders to India without delay. The Secret Committee have no legal 
power to remonstrate against such Orders, provided they have relation to 
the subjects above stated. They have, -however, had communication, 
upon matters stated in Secret Despatches, with the Board, and at their 
suggestion alterations have been made ; but they have not the same power 
with regard to Secret, Despatches as the Court have with regard to other 
Despatches; they are hot empowered by Law to make any representations 
thereon to the Board. 

It has been stated that another class of subjects, not provided for in 
the Act which establishes the Secret Committee, has been necessarily 
treated through tha£ Committee, upon which its Orders have been more 
punctually obeyed thangun other cases,—namely, Negociations with 
European States having Settlements in India, and generally all matters 
connected with War in Ehrope, which can in any way aftect our Indian 
interests. ;'•> «•' 

When either War against a Native State, or an Expedition against any 
of the Eastern Islands, lias been in contemplation, and the Finances of 
India at such period^ have been exceedingly pressed, or have required aid 
from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication with the 
Board, have taken upon themselves, without previous communication with 
the Court, to pfeviife the requisite funds. Thus, Despatches relating to 
subjects purely Fiqaficial, and Commercial, such as the Transmission of 
Bullion, and the nature and amount of the Company’s Investments, have 
gone through the Secret Committee. Of late years, however, and espe¬ 
cially since 1816, gjeeut attention steins to have been paid to exclude from 
this Department all' matters which did not properly belong to it, and even 
in those to coniine the exercise of its interference within the narrowest 
limits possible, leaving all Political Communications to be made through 
the ordinary channel, when- it could lie done without detriment to the 
Public Service. 

t>. i? alleged that the events and occurrences which have given rise to 
4 U - Secret Correspondence have occasionally passed over before any 
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Instructions can reach India; and Copies of Papers sent to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, relating to matters of high political and personal importance, have 
found their way to individuals in this country, while the Court of 
Directors, technically speaking, were ignorant ot the subject of them. 
But upon subjects involving considerations of policy towards European 
and American States, it seems obvious that there ought to be a means of 
sending Despatches to India without communicating their contents to so 
numerous a body as the Court of Directors. It has been stated, that if any 
doubt could exist on this head, abundant materials in the records of the 
Secret Department might be found to prove the absolute necessity of such 
a channel. 

With regard to what m'ay be termed the Internal Polic} 7 of British 
India, the Secret Correspondence has been (as we have already stated) 
mainly confined to the conduct to be pursued towards the Native Powers, 
and Negotiations and Questions of Peace and War with them and the 
neighbouring Asiatic Nations. It would seem to be the necessary condi¬ 
tion of so vast and distant an Empire, that such Questions must, for the 
most part, be practically resolved by the Local Government of India, and 
accordingly all great measures relating to them appear to have originated 
with those Authorities. Yet it has been alleged, that on some not incon¬ 
siderable points, the interference of the Government at Home has been 
effectual, and that the many peremptory injunctions which are said to be 
recorded in the Despatches of this Committee, must have had an effect in 
modifying, if not in directing, the general course pursued by those Autho¬ 
rities on various occasions. 

Having thus presented a brief outline of the Constitution and 
Functions ol the Courts of Proprietors and Directors, the organs of the 
Company in all its public and private transactions, the Committee 
propose, in a similar way, to advert to the Board of Control: and to 
conclude their remarks on the Evidence relating to the Home Govern- 
mcni, by a review of the Extent of the Correspondence, and of the Plans 
which have been proposed for abridging it, and for expediting the Prepara¬ 
tion and Transmission of Despatches to India- 

3. 1 he Board is constituted by a Commission under the Great Seal, the 
first-named Commissioner being President of the Board. The First; Lord 
of t he 1 reasurv, the Chancellor of the Excheque r, and the Secretaries of 
Stale are, cx officii), Members of the Board; and two of the Cunimissioners 
aie not of the Privy Council. This is ihe constitution of the Board under 
the Act of 33 Geo. 3 , c .l>2. 

***** ' By 
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By tlie Act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either- 
vo'the number of Commissioners who are to be paid, or to the amount 
of "their Salaries ; but in practice the number of paid Commissioners has 
been limited to three, namely, the President and two others. 

For a statement of tbe Departments into which the Board is divided, 
reference is made to; the Memorandum delivered in by B. S. Jones, Esq., 
the Assistant Secretary to the Board. 



In the distribution of tlie. business of the office, it depends entirely on 
the President how far he. shall avail himself of the services of the other 
Commissioners. The unphid Commissioners seldom take any active part, 
and are considered-rather as Honorary Members, who may lie consulted 
as occasion may arise. Effectually, therefore, the whole responsibility 
rests with the President. In general changes of the Administration, all 
the Members of the India Board vacate office, but the unpaid Commis¬ 
sioners are frequently re-appointed. 

Under the Act of 3795, the Commissioners are to superintend, direct 
and control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to 
the Civil or Milil; ry Government, or to the Administration of the Reve¬ 
nues, of India; but the Committee deem it advisable to refrain from 
adducing opinions merely hypothetical as to the independent powers 
which the Law confers on the Board. With respect to all Despatches 
n h.i’ng o Peace, War, or Negnciation with any of die Powers of India, 
which the Board may deem of a secret nature, it is their duty, according 
tr ■ e express terms of the Law, to originate and prepare the Instruc- 
u. is w* leb are sent through the Secret Committee; and, speaking gene- 
r.dlv, ere have been no Secret Despatches but those prepared by the 
Board. Upon any subject whatever, not Commercial, without any reason 
A., on, ill-y u . v require the Court ol Directors to prepare a Despatch, 
within the limited period of 14 days, with which they may deal at their 
own pleasure, so a to alter all its expressions and its whole purport. For 
alterations made by tin Board, whether in Despatches so prepared, or in 
'.hose which have bo ii framed by the Court without such directions, the 
La v requires, as already stated, that reasons at large shall be given. 

By the Charter Act of IBIS, the Rules and Regulations for the good 

f ivernnicnt of the College at llailoybury, and the Military Seminary at 
ddi ' ombt , arc subject to icvnuon and approval by the Board, and 
no Order I'm die cm l.f luneut of any offiof, or the appointment of an/ 
person m I'll th< sii union of Principal at the Cullen,-, or Uean Master of 
■ ♦be SemiMrv, v- valid, until approved l>\ the Board, 
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The Warrant for. nominating a Bishop of Calcutta, or for preparing 
Letters Patent relating to that See, is countersigned by the President, in 
which he acts independently of the Court of Directors. The President 
also countersigns the Warrant of the King approving of the appointment 
by the Court of Directors-pf the Governors, and Commanders-in-Chief; 
as well as the writing or instrument under the Sign Manual by which the 
King may remove or recall any person from office or employment in India, 
and vacate and make void Appointments and Commissions there. 


The mode in which separation is made between the Political and 
Commercial Finances of the Company, is, - in the terms of the Act of 
1813, under the absolute control of the Board. 


They have also the power of directing permission to be given to any 
individual to proceed to India, if the Court have previously refused such 
permission; arid the Board are not required in this case to state their 
reasons. 

The mode in which the business is transacted between the Board and 
the Court has been already described. 

Considering the multifarious nature of the Company’s relations and 
transactions, it is to be expected that the Correspondence should be 
voluminous and complicated, comprehending, as it does, not only all 
that originates in England, and is transmitted to India, but also the 
^ record ot the Proceedings and Correspondence of the Officers at the 
several Presidencies, necessary to put the Authorities at home in complete 
possession ot all their acts. The Correspondence comes home in Des¬ 
patches, and the Explanatory Matter in Books or Volume's. The total 
number ot Folio Volumes received in 21 years* from 1793 to 1813, was 

9.0.94; and from 1814 to 1829* a period of l6 years, the numb ■> was 
12,414. 

From the establishment of the Board in 1784, to 1814, the number 
ofTLetters received from the Court by the Board of Commissioners was 
1,791 ; the number sent from them to the Court was 1,193. »' voni 'p> , 
to 1831,1,967 letters have been written to, and 2,642 received from, the 
Board. The number of Drafts sent up to the Board from 1793 ( () 
was 3,058; from 4814 to 1830, 7,962, being an increase of t.Oc'l. 
I here have, moreover, been various References, connected with sev\ nuts, 
civil and military, and Others, in this country, amounting between the 
years 1814 and 1830, to 30,146. The .Reports made to the Court by its 
Committers, apart from details and researches made \ n framiug -uch 
Reports, amount to 82,902. From 1813 to the present time, 723 Pnrlia- 
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° rder3bave been served on tlie Court, requiring Returns of vast 

an f ] it:r sented th v l the Honie Governme nt is overloaded with details ; 
fun ! l ‘ ere ,S n ° thing ' S N ° great ’ an(l 'idling so small, that does not 
L w S i P '’ eSent Sy - StCm) re( l uire the sanction of the Supreme Autho- 
m * ' Uh,le lt 18 maintained, as a principle, that the Councils of India 

n r -n de i r lde m i f G ? vernment at Home, (which salutarv 
purpose can alone be secured by the transactions being duly recorded 

and punctually transmitted home by every opportunity,) it does not seem 

possible that the overwhelming mass of business should be diminished • 

£d r^°„sS- PrmC,P remCd - V b Stale<1 l ° be * ^ labour’ 

, desc . n!) mg die mode in which business is transacted by the Court and 
a • r°i drd Co ectlve 3'’ allusions have been made to differences of oninlon 

Iv.l T ‘T. ° CC !'r° naliy arisen ; t0 a P ower of Remonstrance on the one* 
.am ,an(lan obligation to give Reasons at large on the other * and it A 

le ‘ V vat dl lb'fences of this nature must operate unfavourably on'the Com 
panv s interests, in two ways, from the weakness and vacillation wbM 
disunion betrays, and from the delay that must hko ! f 

intended measures are adopted. the^Act of Parli-umm C ° b ? ore f be 
die Despatch, when prepared, should be ofy tvo TlT ^ ^ 
ot its leaving the Court of Directors to its hem ' returned thhlT T° 
Answer has been prepared by the Court, and sfnt un to the R U \ and , an 
ten days ot the receipt of the Despatch from Indi-. • I < boartl » within 
happened that qutJL of importance Lii r”’ f° m ? me *r 

India to the consideration of the Homo* Authorities b * ’ 0 \t tumult ot 
events, not been answered for a period 0 f ,rom Pt-euliar 

stances m the meantime having SO changed that f"„* ree J C “ rS ’ “ re * n >- 
necessary, an,I thus a period of many year, ha , ' a iT™? ‘’7“"° 

m 7," "t s “'h questions. The fact of Colli,io„ 3l 1'° 
anthoriges is clearly borne out bv the Evul, between the co-ordinate 

*** ofLoWmgllSon hLti nG L ; m' le U “ a ' S0 anim '«* 

continued and renewed postponement of I.Z,’ . m “ n - v ™ lanc ®> *° the 

.*• •' e, p Henc, although the dome of it,,",, tan * "l> 0 "‘"'C""'-”' 

collision may be regarded as a matter of mere omnioif andl? ? l M ‘ cl * 

o2 9. >033. estimated, yet u. n , ugt i. , origin i a and thus he variously 

Authorities, and CjZLVcZZ£ “T °J 1 ' lo "'“ 
suggested that, m consequence, of the indefinite n"i bs ‘ s ‘dso been 
pouers ot the two authorities, inmodimeni it ° f the seven ’ 1 

ccmmumcatiOUK frpm public Servants hj J, K p a> ^ ,n t!ie ' va y of 
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A remedy suggested for the evils just alluded to, is, a change of the 
present system, by vesting the Government in all its branches in one 
body, or in two bodies, having a very different relation to each other from 
that which now exists between the Court and the Board, and remodelling 
the Local Government on the same principles. But, independently cf 
any great change in the system, the Evidence affords various hints 
respecting modifications which might be beneficially introduced into the 
existing Government. 

1 he possibility of conducting the business with fewer Directors, and 
the expediency of reducing their number, have been considered. It is 
allowed that a diminution of their number would constitute a stronger 
obligation on the individuals appointed to attend to their duties, as it 
would impose practically, as well as morally, an additional degree of 
responsibility : but it is maintained that no real inconvenience arises from 
the present constitution of the Court, and that its Members could not 
well be diminished, unless its Commercial and Political Functions were 
separated more than has yet been done, because the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment, with which a large proportion of the business of the Court origi¬ 
nates, requires the superintendence of a separate Committee; and''though 
there is a'plan suggested for introducing a more marked distinction 
letween Hie Political and Commercial character of the Company, it is 
contended that there is a necessity for an interference on the part of the 
Court as active and extensive as that which at present exists. 

I he advantages and disadvantages of the Change of Directors by rota¬ 
tion have also been considered: it is allowed that, by the existing rule, 
Hie Court is frequently deprived of the advice of competent and able 
men; but if the Directors were to be chosen for life, there would remain 
no check upon their incapacity or misconduct. 

flic mode in which the Committee of Correspondence is filled up is 
lable to « similar objection, because those Members w ho come late in life 
1 -mi India, and whose talents and experience* peculiarly qualify th in f.v 
uun". a ?ru' m tlle Admi nistration, may never be placed on 't hat Com- 
Jhc present mode, however, which is grounded on Practice. 
In an 3 r I ??P r 93 Law, is said to have Us advantages; because, 

branch oVn l *V * Dlrec !° r becomes practically acquainted with every 
attached t,. Co . n, fTy s flairs, while he is not precluded, by being 
\ r a subordinate Committee, from affording to the Court the 

i( in 1 " ms more recent knowledge and experience. 

As It is allowed that the Court of Directors certainly possess, upon 
some points, a detailed knowledge, which the Board of Control doe 
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possess, under its present constitution, and with its present establishment, 
it is net contended that the Board would at once be competent to originate 
any but the more important Despatches, referring to general principles and 
th - higher subjects of Government. On the authority of the writer of 
h; Political History of India, it has been suggested, that one or two of the 
Commissioners should always be persons who have served either in the 
Military or Civil branch of the Company's service abroad. It is also sug¬ 
gested, that whatever the Board is competent to do through the medium 
of the Secret Committee, might be as well done by direct Despatches, 
emanating from a Secretary of State for India, addressed to the respective 
Governors abroad. 

! i; considered that the reduction recently made in the Salary of the 
President of the Board, in consequence of which that situation offers 
a remuneration for talent and ability inferior to that afforded by many 
jther appointments of the same class, is, upon public grounds, most 
objectionable. 


1 


Nn j 4 i 


Local Government. 

In reporting the Evidence relating to the Local Government, the Com¬ 
mittee propose to give an outline, 1st, of its Constitution and Functions ; 
d'l, its Operation, comprising its Efficiency and alleged Defects ; 3d, Pro¬ 
posed Alterations and Improvements relating thereto. 

There are three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. In Bengal 
the Government consists of a Governor General and three “Councillors ; 

. td at Madras and Bombay of a Governor and the same number of 
Councillors. The Court of Directors, if they see fit, appoint the Corn¬ 
ua udcr-in-Chief at each of the Presidencies to a seat in the Council of the 
Presidency to which he is attached, in which event, he takes rank next to 
the Governor, as second in Council. There are two other Councillors, 
civilians,^with the necessary subordinate functionaries. The Civil Mem¬ 
bers of Council must have resided ten years in India, in the Comnanv’s 
service. 1 J 


rrj, p 

rnor General has a supreme controlling power over the Gover¬ 
nors Ot Madras and Bombay, who, under certain circumstances, mav be 
suspended for disobedience" of orders. He has also the power, if he 

thtnks .lit, of proceeding to the subordinate Presidencies, and assuming 
the chief authority there ^ 

v;. ording Hi lie: terms of dm Act of 1793, the Go.ernor brings forward 
m Council any busing he thinks fit The discu sim, upon f t may be 

adjourned 
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adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision must be 
pronounced ; if the Members of Council accord with the views of the 
Governor, the decision becomes a measure of Government; if the Members 
of Council dissent from the Governor, they are to exchange opinions in 
writing, which are entered upon record. If the Governor still adheres 
to his own views, he is vested with the power of acting on his own 
responsibility, placing upon record his reasons for so doing, which are 
transmitted to this country, with Copies of all the Proceedings. F rom the 
operation of this independent power, legislation, and matters judicially 
before the Council, are the only exceptions. 

To the powers of Governor General, those of Captain General have, on 
one occasion, been superadded. This is an appointment from the King, 
and confers the complete control over all Military Affairs. 

The power therefore of making or enforcing Laws for the government of 
the respective Presidencies rests in four individuals, viz. the Governor 
General (the Governor in the cases of Madras and Bombay) and the three 
Members of Council, subject immediately, in some instances, to the con¬ 
sent of the Supreme Court of Judicature to register their Decree, and, 
more remotely, to the approval and sanction of the King in Council, the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors. 


I. 

VL'BUC. 


1450. 

810. 814. i68<;. 


305 . 


611.613.(514. 
1539 - 


1 he general Administration of Public Affairs is carried on by the means 
of Boards, the object of which is to relieve the Government from the 870. 8-1. 
burthen of details. At Calcutta, there are the Boards of Revenue, Salt, * 
and Opium, and Trade ; and the Military, Marine, and Medical Boards : 

At Madras, Medical, Military, and Revenue Boards : At Bombay no Reve- 87a. S7.1. 874. 
nue Board ever existed, and the Military Board was abolished by Sir John 
Malcolm. 


Concerning the system of Administration by Boards in general, it has 
F- eu stated, that however plausible they may be in theory, and however 
useful Boards might lie made, yet that practically they are inetlicient: 
that they operate as clogs upon business, and that all that, is professed to 
be accomplished by them, might be better attained by the agency of 
'* tftngle individual, is the uniform tenor of the Evidence adduced before 
the Committee. 


With respect to Councils, it i- argued, 011 the one hand, that as thev 
are no chuck upon the Governor, in any case when he chooses to exercise 
his independent power, and ns the Secretaries ol Government and Heads 
cl Lepart.im els might probably give him the assistance which Councillors 
now afford, they might be altogether dispensed with, and the Public at the 
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san»c time lose no efficient, check. On the other hand, it is contended, 
that they are extremely useful in arranging for the Governor the most 
material points of Correspondence, and that they relieve him from a load 
r ! and would relieve him still more if allowed to decide upon 

judicial and territorial matters upon their own responsibility ; that, in 
short, as the Governor is, for the most part, totally unacquainted with 
Indian Affairs, the assistance of Councillors, of local experience and know¬ 
ledge, is indispensably requisite to enable him to discharge his duties. 

The duties of the Governor General are those which appertain specially 
to the Presidency of Bengal, and those which relate to the supervision 
and control of every functionary in India : and if it be true that the 
Local Administration of Bengal, more immediately confided to the Gover¬ 
nor General, is sufficient to engage his whole time and attention, it must 
necessarily follow', that the still more important business of general Le«is- 
larion, and general Control, is ill performed ; and from this source, it is 
alleg' d, arises one class of the evils which pervade the Administration in 
India- Another class is alleged to have its origin in the nature of the 
Administration at Home, a system of checks, which operate as clo"s on 
business, and occasion a disunion of authority, under which officers, having 
rhe same duties to perform, and the same objects in view, are split into 
distinct departments, oftdtt acting on opposite principles, and comim*- 
into perpetual collision with each other. 

It has been said, that one of the most important considerations for 
Parliament is the Improvement of the Government of India in India 
. 4 , 4 . ! tselt: w,th tl,is and in order to meet the evils already adverted to, 

Zlr 1 *’'-*'- ! 1;i;5 i;< proposed, to entrust increased powers to a Local authority 

:j 44 - 020 . C 2 ” •’} he estcuilishment of one Supreme Government for all India, without 
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me cnarge ot any Local Administration, and by the appointment of 
" inf uant Governors at the several Presidencies, with subordinate powers, 
mf 1 (,:ii arrangement it would not be necessary to disturb existing 
i'om:< ,u ics, although it might be advisable to divide into two the extern 
sivo Presidency of Bengal. 

ust the adoption of these alterations, it has been urged, that the 
minent of Calcutta, as at present constituted, tiiough it has 
11 cts, is yet fully equal to the task of legislating for the Native 
Population; that the number of tfie Regulations passed by the Local 
v>ou’ r unient, smcf the renewal of the Charter, is small when compared 
'i"j Mat ol the Laws passed in England during the same period ; that it 
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business which, on the adoption of the New System, would unavoidably 
devolve upon the Supreme Government, would, from its extent, be unma¬ 
nageable. 

In contemplating the probable effect on the minds of the Natives, of 
any extensive change in the present Administration of India, it has been 
denied that it would be productive of any unfavourable result, or that it 
Would make any impression whatever ; their ideas of the Company being 
exceedingly vague, and their feelings of respect attaching entirely to the 
Executive power. 

Law. 


pt nuc. 


That the British sway has conferred very considerable benefit on 
India can hardly be doubted, since under our Government the people 
enjoy advantages which all history shows they never possessed under their 
own Princes,—protection from external invasion, and the security of life 
and property. If these benefits are not duly appreciated, it is because 
the demoralization, consequent on ages of anarchy and misrule, has ren¬ 
dered them insensible to the blessings of organized society ; a state in 
which the justice and firmness of the governors are sure to become 
reasons for disaffection on the part of the governed, because they annihi¬ 
late their hopes of individual aggrandizement and independence. Hence, 
with the exception of Bengal Proper, where a general feeling of protection 
is stated to prevail, the British tenure of India is, for the most part, a 
tenure of the sword, resting chiefly on the persuasion of our national 
power, and military strength and discipline. At the same time, it may be 
matter for attentive investigation, how tar the exclusion of the Natives 
from places of trust and emolument, operates as a cause of discontent, and 
also how far the influence of the British Name in the Native States is con¬ 
verted by rapacious rulers into an engine of oppression. 


Fhe subject of the Legislative Power in India has already, in a great 
measure, been anticipated in the Summary of the Evidence respecting the 
Constitution and Powers of the Civil Government, and the proposed 
velorm of the present system, bv the establishment of a Supreme Autho- 
Hty, embracing Executive, Judicial, and Legislative Functions. It thcre- 
ore only remains to pass under review the existing’State of Jurisdiction 
and of the Courts of Law, the Modifications and Changes which might 
be lentficially introduced, and the principles which omdit to regulate 
any new Legislative Enactments. 
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Him; exist in India at the present lime two concurrent, and in some 
instances, conflicting, systems of Judicature ;— the Company's Courts and 
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894- 395. 


367. 


1519- 


1517. 1669. 


In the Company’s Courts there are three grades of European Judges ; 
the District, the Provincial, and the Judges of the Sudder Court. Of the 
Native Judges there are two classes ; Moonsiffs, of whom there are several 
stationed in the interior of every district; and Sudder Ameens, established 
at the same station with the European District Judge. There are also 
Magistrates, who exercise Civil Jurisdiction under special appointment. 
The Registrars try and decide such causes as may be referred to them 
by the Judge. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extends to Europeans generally, 
and, within a certain limit around the several Presidencies, to Natives also ; 
but constructively, Natives not so circumstanced have, on many occasions, 
been brought within its jurisdiction. The jury system is confined entirely 
within the limits of the Supreme Court. It is made ground of complaint, 
that the Criminal Law is more severe than that administered beyond this 
boundary, while the Civil Law also is attended with an expense which has 
r fined most of the native families of distinction, and borne heavily upon 
Europeans. 


No Regulation made by the Local Government, and affecting individuals 
1.613. 805. E06. within the jurisdiction of the Court, is valid, unless registered by the 
Court; a powder which has in recent instances been freely exercised, and 
<351-1450. much beyond the local limits contemplated by the Act of Parliament. 

785. Hence collision has arisen between the Local Authorities and the Function¬ 
aries of the King’s Courts, which has proved a source of great evil and of 
av serious embarrassment to the Government; nevertheless, objections exist 
to the abolition of the courts ; while the remedies necessary to correct the 
evils attached to the operation of the present system are said to be abun¬ 
dantly obvious: 1st, by accurately and strictly defining the jurisdiction 
1609. of the Supreme Court, or, 'Jdly, by the establishment of a general L- gis- 
Ltive Council, or Sdly, by the appointment of Local Agents with the 
r omrol 0! districts, as suggested by Sir Thomas Munro. 


The power ot Arbitrary Deportation upon alleged charges, without trial, 
071. ,77. tonm another important feature in the Local Administration of India; con- 
05. 610. 15*0. cerning which 11 has become a question whether it might not he suppressed 
or modified by tbe introduction of Trial by Jury, without danger to the 
State. 5:1 

755 There is also important Evidence with regard to the Code of Criminal 
' ■ v. i Law in force n the Provincial Courts; the << eiprocal circumstances of 
F.iiropcans and Natives with respect in the Administration of Justice ; the 
’ecu: and 1 i '. ucy of the judicial System actually in operation, as to 

the 
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the security of the persons and property of the Natives ; and the expe¬ 
diency of subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the Provincial 371. 376. 749. 
Tribunals. 


On a large view of the state of Indian Legislation, and of the improve¬ 
ments of which it is susceptible, it is recognised as an indisputable principle, 
that the interests of the Native Subjects are to be consulted in preference to 
those of Europeans, whenever the two come in competition; and that 
therefore the Laws ought to be adapted rather to the feelings and habits 
of the Natives than to those of Europeans. It is also asserted, that though 
the Native Law might beneficially be assimilated to British Law in certain 
points, yet that the principle of British Law could never be made the 
basis of an Indian Code ; and finally, that the rights of the Natives can 
never be effectually secured otherwise than by such amalgamation; by 
the appointment of an European Judge to every Zillah Court, with 
Native Judges as his assistants and assessors ; and by the substitution 
of individual for collective agency. 

The provisions for the promulgation of Ordinances and Regulations are 
described to be effective. 
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Natives. 


Intimately connected with every plan for the good government of 
India, and for the introduction of ameliorating changes into the present 
system, is all that relates to the habits, character, and capacity of the 
Native Population. It appears that at present they are only employed in 
subordinate situations in the Revenue, Judicial, amf Military Departments. 
They are said to be sufficiently observant of the practical merits and 
defects of our system: and to be alive to the grievance of being excluded 
from a larger share in the Executive Government, a disadvantage which is 
not considered as compensated by the increased security enjoyed under 
British-protection, compared with the precariousness of all tenure under 
former Governments : it is amply borne out by the Evidence that such 
exclusion is not warranted on the score of incapacity lor business, or the 
want of application, or trustworthiness: while it is contended that their 
admission, under European control, into the higher offices, would haw 
a beneficial effect in correcting the moral obliquities of their genera, 
character ; would strengthen their attachment to British dominion ; won id 
conduce to the belter Administration of Justice ; and would be productive 
of a great saving in the Expenses of the Indian Government. 
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Language, to tlie greatest possible extent, is deemed by one Witness to be 
highly desirable. 

A desire for the knowledge of European Science and Literature has, 
it is declared, been awakened in the Natives by the more recent extension 
and encouragement of Education among them ; and it is urged that 
Moral and Religious Instruction is, in consequence, of imperious necessity 
for securing the improvement of their Moral Standard, and the advance* 
me it of cheir Political Character. 


The proportion of the Hindoo Population to the Mahomedanis stated 
at eight to one. 

The expediency of framing a Law for defining and regulating the Civil 
Rights of Natives, in the case of a change of Religion, is suggested. 

It is equally desirable, it is stated, to extend perfect toleration to the 
Native Christians, and to remove, as far as possible, any disability that can 
he shown still to exist to their prejudice.^ 

An interesting Sketch has been given of the State of Christianity in India 
in the early ages, and also of the Syrian Christians, who have received the 
greatest assistance and advantage from a College for the instruction of their 
Priesthood, founded by Colonel Munro, long resident at Travancore, the 
Students of which are stated, by a clergyman who examined them, to have 
■mde great progress in the Latin and Syriac Languages, and in other 
branches of Literature. 

The Roman Syrians have a College at Verapolv, for the education of 
about 50 Students. 

The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian Churches of Travancore are 
ah0 1 ut ec l uaI 111 numbers, and amount each to between 00,000 and 70,000 


I h« failure of Roman-catholic Missionaries is acknowledged by them - 
sen es, and attested by other Witnesses ; while the progress of the Protes- 
tai-is appears to he daily becoming more successful. Their judicious plan is 
/1 | l .pi' 100 ^’ w hich they have effected both in the North and South 
— - numU:r of Scholars in Bengal alone, amounts to about 

This general diffusion of Instruction is producing the best and most 
•Koutary effect, not only on the children educated, but on the minds of 
tiHin parents and neighbours. Female Schools have also be»n success- 
fully established at the different Missionary B 
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1823, nearly 1,200 female children, and that number has gradually 
increased to 3,000. 

The proficiency of the Native Catechists is also attested^ 

Ecclesiastical. 

It is stated, that the number of Chaplains at present in actual service 
is not sufficient for the wants of the people committed to their charge; and 
while, in several stations in the interior of India, the duties of a Chaplain 
do not employ the whole of his time, there are larger stations, such as Mili¬ 
tary Cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three, Chaplains. 
The want of additional Bishops is also pointed out. 

While an efficient Church Establishment is recommended, co-extensive 
with the wants of the European subjects who may be members of that 
Church, and of such Native Christian subjects as shall be willing and 
anxious to attach themselves to it, perfect toleration, on the part of 
Government, to the labours of the Missionaries, is not less strongly recom 
mended, care being had, at the same time, not to afford, on the part 
of the Government, any direct encouragement to the conversion of the 
Natives. 

Patronage. 

East-India Patronage is vested partly in the Crown, partly in the 
Directors, and partly in the Governors and Council of the several 
Presidencies. 

1 he Board of Control has legally no share in the distribution of Indian 
i atronage; though, practically, the President of the Board, by an ar¬ 
rangement with the Court of Directors, has a share equal to that of one of 
the Chairs, or double that of a Director. 

The Patronage exercised in India amounts to a very large share of 
the whole; but the distribution of it is recorded on the proceedings 

sent home, and it is liable to be vigilantly scrutinized by the Court, and 
by the Board. go - 

Promotion is regulated on the principle of seniority as the general rule, 
and by selection, according to individual merit, as particular exigencies 
ma_v lequjre , but in the several Presidencies it is, generally speaking, 
confined to individuals within the Presidency. 

No public responsibility attaches to the Patronage of 1 hi Directors 
urn do die tests prescribed operate upon the exercise of it any .more ’iy<v u 
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the utsirabieness of obtaining competent persons operates upon the dis¬ 
posal or the patronage in Government offices in this country: Public 
U - iinion 1S said t0 ha ve as little influence in the one case as in the other. 

. T he amount of Patronage is necessarily fluctuating, being regulated by 

dernu " d Public Servants, arising from casualties or other causes. 

: ° f ClVl1 Servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 

1,100 or 1,200. 

T - the present mode of Nomination, it is objected, that it gives to India 
only an average amount of Talent, or one but a little above mediocrity 
i hough there does not appear in the Evidence any imputation upon the 
purity with which the Directors have acted in bestowing their patron- 
• r e, seems at the same time agreed, that the nomination by individual 
Directors is not the best mode of securing a high standard of Ability 
-nd vjiiu'i.(cations in the Civil Servants; this, it is considered, by one 
Witness at least, might be more surely obtained by public competition, 
vr ot ! ,er band, an appeal is made to the high testimony borne bv 
’ '' Caiinin; f, lo dlP ; zeul and ability of the Company's Servants, and also 
mere gtnemliy to the history of India, in proof that they have hitherto 
^°" v ' ‘ l( equate abilities and qualifications. Ifasystemof competition 

r; r :; nr d Up .? n ’ and if N«tU were more extensively appointed to 
1 j U . 1 ■ ! je amount of Patronage, it is stated, would be so abridged 

< uo sepai ate body would be requisite for administering it; and though 
;< .glit be objectionable to vest it in the Crown, it is suggested tliaUt 
' .yn le given to Public Schools and Universities, as the reward of talent 
am. acquirement. What system of competition could be adopted so is 
10 J' rev - nt 'di favouritism in the selection, is admitted to be deserving- of 
serious consideration. An argument, brought forward by one Witness 
against any plan d.to-rent from the present, is, that checks could not be 
so effectually established to meet the abuses to which the exercise of suc h 

Patron V<3 Ialrona 8 eat home apd in India, is liable. In the event of the 

" ,eCourt 01 Dl — • ^ 


The Committee have inquired into the state of Education in the Civil 
be» vice, and among the Natives of India. t,,e 
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sioners. On an average young men proceed to India at the age of IS : 22 
is recommended as the most eligible age. 

It is stated by the Principal, whose Evidence is very full and detailed, 
that the design of the East-India College at Haileybury, which was esta¬ 
blished in 1806, was, to supply the great body of Civil Servants with an 
amount ot qualification commensurate with the extent and importance of 
their functions in India, which qualification could not, at the time that the 
College was founded, have been otherwise procured. The nature of the 
combined Course of Study, the impracticability of acquiring it Without 
a special Institution, more particularly for Oriental Literature, and the 
tests required of the parties nominated, all form subjects of Evidence. 
It is considered that it would be advisable to increase the age of Students, 
by admitting them between the ages of 18 and 22. The Act of 1826 
is believed not to have answered the expectations of its authors, and to 
have shaken and mutilated the whole Collegiate System. The College, 
it is stated by the Principal, has had various difficulties to contend with, 
but has, in a great measure, fairly answered what could reasonably have 
been expected from it on its original foundation; and it is held that, with 
revised tests, and some modifications in its present machinery, it would 
be competent to stand even against the Universities of England, in so far 
as relates to the due Qualification of Civil Servants for India. The profi¬ 
ciency of the Scholars is well attested by those who have experienced 
its benefits and watched its progress. The capabilities are pointed out 
which the College possesses, of admitting alterations, so as to render the 
Education more efficient and satisfactory ; and other modes of Qualifica¬ 
tion for the Civil Service are suggested. It is maintained that the Civil 
Servants have been better educated since the establishment of the College 
than they were before ; and the fact, that the most important posts have 
been filled in India by those who have been most distinguished for profi¬ 
ciency at Haileybury, is adduced in proof of this opinion: while the tenor 
<>( °d»ei paits ot the Evidence would show, that where the operation of 
the system has not been absolutely prejudicial to the habits and views of 
the Students, every object contemplated bv the College, mi v hi have 
been more effectually obtained by other means. 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal Serv e enter the 
College at Calcutta, with the view of perfecting' themselves in Lan- 
guages, the elements of which have been acquired at Haileybury, where 
the education is of a more general nature. While at the College at Cal¬ 
cutta, they arc maintained at the Com} m.y’s expense. Of this In stitu¬ 
tion (which was from the commencement -I ronulv objected to by the 
Court ot 1 >j rectors, on the score of expense) it is > • marked, that “ it has 
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expensive establishment for the end proposed.” It was not uncommon 
in tormer times for young men to leave the College with a debt of from 
; -j <• l 3 ; - 50,000 to a lac of rupees ; but this evil may in part be attributed to the 
, / . 1 . 109 : mode of appointment.. The Institution has lately undergone a revision. 

I' has been useful in providing books, by which the acquisition of the 
Native Languages has been greatly facilitated, but beyond this it is 
considered that the Institution is disadvantageous to the Public Service. 
If abolished, its buildings might be converted to Public Offices. 

It appears that the Study of Languages is most readily promoted bv 
sending the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and 
attaching them to some Public Office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no Institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. 
At Aladpaa Uiere is a Collegiate Institution, but no European Professors, 
as formerly at Calcutta; the Examiners are gentlemen in the Company's 
Civil Service, but they receive no pay. Proficiency in the Native Lan- 
gua gc.s is made a condition of promotion. 

7 v' lih a view to raise the standard of attainment, and afford fuller scope 
r/f s< lection, not only is public competition in England recommended, 
bu' it is also proposed, with the same view, that the whole Service should be 
originally Military. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged 
dial it evinces a total departure from the principles at present laid down 
by the Legislature for conducting the two branches of Indian Service. 

2 .—Education : Natives. 

By the Act of Parliament of 1813, the Company are obliged, out of 
Surplus Territorial Revenue, to expend annually a Lac of Rupees in pro¬ 
moting the Education of the Natives of India; in some years less than 
that has been expended, but in others twice and even five times the stipu¬ 
lated amount. 1 

" j L ' 011 ^ hands allowed, tba’ the general cultivation of the English 
f l '”! : iS most kigWy desirable, both with a view to the introduction 
><- . a’ln s into Places of Trust, and as a powerful means of operating 
■ahlvon their Habits and Character; and that, moreover, a great par- 
in favour of the English Language and Literature, in both 
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of which main Natives have made considerable progress ; but that the 
su 'je t has not hitherto met with that consideration and encouragement 
u e Gov rnmi ut which its importance seems 1o merit. Though faci- 
multiphed at a small expense, there i-, a great want of 
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proper Teachers; and in the Government Schools, with few exceptions, 
it is not taught at all. 

It has been suggested, that the most powerful stimulus would be, to 
make a certain degree of proficiency a condition of Qualification for Civil 
Employment. 

When, however, the immensity of the field is regarded, it is not to be 
concluded, that active steps have not been taken, however limited, for 
disseminating the benefits of Education among the Natives. Moslem and 
Hindoo Colleges have been established, or placed on a more efficient 
tooting, in Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, and Benares. Schools have been 
established in other parts of the country; and Seminaries, founded by 
individuals, have received aid. For more full information on this interest¬ 
ing subject, the Committee beg to refer to the Memoir prepared by 
Mr. Fisher, of the India House, and to the Letters from the Court of 
Directors to their several Governments in India. 

With regard to the Madras Presidency, it was proposed, by Sir Thomas 
Munro, to establish Native Schools in every Tehsildary. The Master was 
to be paid, partly by a Stipend from Government, and partly by Fees 
from the Scholars. If fully followed up, this plan might, to a certain 
extent, furnish the means of a common Education to the Natives. 

On this head of Native Education, the Evidence is full and cir¬ 
cumstantial. 

Testimony has been adduced concerning the Acquirements and Abilities 
01 the Anglo-Indian Population, concluding with a recommendation for 
the removal, in their case, of all invidious distinction, and exclusion from 
Office. 

The. Press. 

1 he Evidence is detailed and circumstantial respecting the state of 
the European and Indian Press; the Regulations relative thereto; and the 
subjects of Discussion, Correspondents, Circulation, Price, Transmission, 
and Postage of the Newspapers. The peculiarities which attach to the 
several Presidencies are remarked, and also the Discussions and Proceed¬ 
ings to which Articles in the Journals, obnoxious to the Local Govern¬ 
ment, give rise. 

The Native Press at Calcutta is under the same restrictions as the 
English Press there, but its operation is not very exte nsive. At Bombav 
it is perfectly free.i 
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Ti e 1 resent checks on the Press lie in the withdrawal of the Government 
Licence, v< mch is revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice ; 
and in the power of Arbitrary Deportation. How far the existence of this 
pov er is necessary, in the present state of India, is amply discussed; and, 
with reference to the Offences of the Press, the possibility of obtaining a fair 
and impartial Trial by Jury is confidently asserted. 

On the one part, it is argued, that the free discussion of Government 
measures, by the Press, or otherwise, must be productive of good, both in 
maturing Legislative Enactments, and in controlling the conduct of Public 
Functionaries. 

On the other part, it is maintained, that the Freedom of the Press is 
inconsistent with the condition of the People, and incompatible with the 
nature of the Government. 

Since the Evidence was taken, intelligence has been received of the 
removal of the Censorship at Madras. 


Intercourse with India, and Settlement op Europeans. 

Much valuable Evidence has been received upon this important subject 
in the Revenue, Judicial, and Commercial Departments of the Inauirv 
as well as in the Public. ^ ^ * 

As early as 1/66' the Court of Directors prohibited British-born Sub¬ 
jects from holding Lands, the prohibition being chiefly directed agaitist 
, ir 1 0Wn Servants, who, about that time, were in the habit of holding Public 
Lands end I arms. In 1783-84 it was slated, in a Report of the Com- 
; u U,o uic House of Common,, that the Regulation was chiefly appli- 
cableto the Company s Servants, who, it was considered, might convert 
ne r influence and power to improper purposes, and that it ought not 
to fie equally applicable to men not in the Company’s service. 

,.Zm ,v W iTiv""' “ hol , din | La ™l» rn Farm, to a great 

y/nutioji is merely nominal; Europeans hold them in the 

^ 0urts 4 nes ’ and in their names also they sue and are sued in the 


> '• - I uids ar principally held for the cultivation of Indigo, winch 

tT m B ‘‘ h T Hl,d wherc * be Factories are 

: y jh h ^ d - r “-re are also a few in North and South Arcot 

v. id. arc two of the principal Indigo Districts ’ 
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great number of 
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People, have been beneficial; 
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nesses do not recommend the uncontrolled and indiscriminate admission 
of British-born Subjects into our Indian Possessions. It. is not doubted 
that the skill, enterprize, and capital of Europeans might be made to 
confer important benefits upon the country in the development of its 
vast resources. The chief difficulty opposed to their free admission ap¬ 
pears to be considered to arise out of the defective state of the Judicial 
Establishments, civil and criminal. Facilities of Intercourse have of late 
years been greatly increased. License to proceed to India is said never 
to be withheld if the Applicant can show any reason for wishing to pro¬ 
ceed to India other than mere speculation. Many instances have occurred 
in which a refusal on the part of the Court of Directors has been super¬ 
seded by the Board of Control. 

The Report of the Committee of 1813 shows that serious apprehensions 
were then entertained by some distinguished individuals, who had held 
high stations in India, that the opening of the Trade would lead to a dan¬ 
gerous influx of Europeans. But the Returns from 1815 to 1828 
show, that in the space of 13 years, the increase of British-born 
Subjects in India, not in the service of the East India Company, 
does not exceed 515, and that tlie.se reside principally at the three 
Presidencies, or are employed on board the ships belonging to the 
respective ports. The Committee conceiving that the cpiestion of the 
admission of Europeans to hold lands in India is one which deserves the 
deep consideration ot the Indian Government, and of the ruling authori¬ 
ties in England, have made selection of very important documents, with 
a view of assisting the judgment of the House in reference to the various General Appendix, 
alterations of sy stem which are recommended in the Evidence. In these 
Papers the opinions of the Local Government will be found to be fully 
recorded. 
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II.— Finance aud Accounts—Trade. 


BEFORE Your Committee proceed to state the results of their Inquiries, 
it may be useful to offer a brief review of the principal Legislative Enact¬ 
ments which, have heretofore passed, relating to the Financial and 
Commercial Concerns of the Company. 

The Charter granted by King William the Third, in the year 1698, is the „ 
foundation of the privileges now enjoyed by the United East India Company. 

The exclusive privilege of trading Eastward ol the Cape of Good Hope 
to the St raits of Magellan, then granted, was confirmed by the Act of 9 & 

10 Will. c. 44, and was subsequently continued to them by successive 
Acts of Parliament, until 1794. In 1793, the Act of 30 Geo. 3, c. 52, 
wajfpassed, by which the British Territories in India, together with the 
exclusive Trade, ■'■. ere, under certain Limitations, continued to the Com¬ 
pany for the further term of 20 years. In 1814, the I rade with India was 
opened to the Public, and that with China, and the trade in Tea generally, 
reserved exclusively to the Company. . . 

The Capital Stock of the Company was originally £. 2,000,000* It 
was afterwards increased, under the authority of successive Enactments, 
as follows:— 

In 1708 
1786 
1789 
-p 1794' 

Total - - £.6,000,000 


800,000 
1,000,000 
i nOo.nno 


Some of the portions of this Capital were raised at rates far exceeding 
their nominal amount. The sum actually subscribed in 1794 was 
2,027,295 /., and the whole amount which has been paid into the Com¬ 
pany's Treasury for capital stock is 7,780,000 l. 

The Legislative Enactments respecting the Territorial Possessions of 
.)• .57. the Company commenced in 1767. In that year it was agreed, between 
the Public and the Company, that in consideration of an annual pay- 
mu, of 400,000/., the large Territorial Possessions which had been 

recently 
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recently obtained in India should remain in possession of the Company 
for the term of two years. This term was afterwards extended to five 
years more, from the 1st February 1769- The Sums paid to the Public 
under these two Acts were— 


In 1768 - 

1769 - 

1770 - 

1771 - 

1772 - 

1773 - - - ■ 

1775 (payable in 1773) 

Total 


£. 400,000 - - 

400,000 - - 
400,000 - - 

400,000 - - 

200,000 - - 
253,779 3 5 4 
115,619 14 9 

£. 2,169,398 18 2 4 


In 1773 the Company presented a Petition to Parliament, pray in: 
for relief. They solicited a Loan for four years, and a sum of 1,400,000 /. 
was accordingly lent to them. Parliament, upon that occasion, first 
assumed a general regulation of the Company’s Affairs. The Governor- 
General in Council, and the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 
were established ; the mode of electing Directors, and the qualification of 
Voters, were determined; an appropriation was made of the Revenues 
and Profits of the Company; the Dividend was regulated; and State¬ 
ments were required to be rendered half-yearly to the Treasury of the 
Profit and Loss upon the Trade and Revenues, and of the Company’s 
Debts in England, exclusive of their Bond Debt. 

I lie Loan of 1,400,000/. having been discharged, two other Acts were 
successively passed, by each of which the Territory w r as continued to the 
Company for one year. 

In 1781 an Act was passed for continuing the Territorial Acquisitions 
and Revenues in the Company for a period terminating upon three years' 
notice, to be given after 1st March 179L Under this Act the Company paid 
to the Public 400,000/., in satisfaction of all claims up to 1st March 1781. 

In 1793 the same privileges were extended to the Company from 1794 
until the year 1814. Under the provisions of this Act, the Company were 
to pay to the Public the sum of 500,000/. annually, unless prevented by 
war expenditure; but, owing to the state of their Finances during that 
period ol continued hostilities, they were unable to make more than two 
payments, of 250,000/. each, in the years 1793-4 and 1791 5- 

On two occasions subsequently to 1793, pecuniary assistance was 
rendered to the Company by the Public, under the authority of the 

e 2 Legislature. 
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Legislature. In 1S10, a Loan ol 1,500,000/. in Exchequer Bills, was 
advanced to them, which was-repaid soon afterwards by advances - for 
Hls Majesty’s service, made in India. In 1812, a- Loan of 2,500,000/. 
' vas ralM ( . 1 b .V Government for the service of the Company, in conse- 
v v u Kt; . dl<i bir § e 'demands upon the Home lreasury for the payment of 
. 3 ot Exchange for principal of India Debt. This Loan was liquidated 

m part by annual payments, and the balance was discharged in 1822* 

Th • payment of large Sums to the Company was occasionally authorised 
b -Y Parliament during the period-between 1794and 1814, notin the way 
ot Loan, but m repayment of Advances previously made by them in 
India on account of His Majesty s Service. ' 

ln ( he years 1810, 1811, and 1812, Select Committees of the House of 
Commons were appointed to inquire into the State of the Affairs of the 
Lu:r lm.ia Company. They presented five Reports on different branches 
ol the uby ct referred to them. The First Report communicated evidence 

n a,t , e of the C6tn P an y' s Affairs preceding the advance of 
1,500,000/. in Exchequer Bills. The Second, Third and Fourth were 
devoted to the Financial Affairs of the Company. The Fifth embraced 
several subjects, but principally treated of the Land Revenue and the 
Judicial System established in India. 

« J Re P ort » the Committee presented “ a detailed Statement 

«, °i the OrfMry Revenues and Charges of the East India Company’s 
„ i ernl,,rial P f^f^°ns, and a comparison of the Amount of those 
« Charges at the last renewal of the. Company’s Charter in 

1793, with them Amount according to the latest advices which had 

been received from India. 

The Third Report treated of those Receipts and Disbursements in India 
amcli were termed Lxtraordmai'y , and of the Debts and Assets of the 
Lompauy abroad. 

I.i ibc Fcurth Report, the Transactions of “ the Home Concern,” in- 

Com,'.:, Cl,n ;;. an( , S, r Hel 1 ena ’ wer ? f^ered; and the state of the 

anTl y S a 7 air8 , b f h at bome and abr01 " 1 brought into ono view 
• u : ' "T' 1 '1 v.ith their state in 1793. n ’ 

In all the Enactments down to that of 1793 inclusive, the Territorial 
fo LtT !n( ri m • A J "T' 3 01 116 C T l> f ny had W W^ded together as 

S*War.* , » 
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bursements which were of a Political character,-from those which properly 
appertained to the Commercial Branch. 

The great difficulty which the Committees of 1810-11-12 experienced 
in the investigation of the East India Company's Financial Affairs arose 
chiefly from this circumstance, and is repeatedly adverted to in their 
Reports. 

The Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 15 5, contains provisions which, by effecting 
a separation of Accounts between the two branches of the Company’s 
affairs, appear to have been intended to remove this ground of difficulty 
for the future. It directs, that the Accounts of the Company, abroad and at 
home, shall be so kept and arranged, as to contain and exhibit the receipts, 
disbursements, debts and assets appertaining to, or connected with, the 
Territorial, Political, and Commercial branches of their affairs respec¬ 
tively ; and that they shall be made up so as to exhibit the Accounts 
of the Territorial and Political departments separately and distinctly 
from such as appertain to, or are connected with, the Commercial branch 
of their affairs. It also directs, that a plan for the arrangement of the A PP endlx 
Accounts required to be laid before Parliament by the Act of .33 Geo. 3, 
c. 52, shall be prepared, and submitted to the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India for their approbation, and that the several Accounts 
required to be annually laid before Parliament shall be prepared and 
arranged in conformity to the principles of the Plan of Separation. 

The appropriations made by the last-mentioned Act are as follow: 

The Territorial Revenues, after defraying the expenses of collection, 
are required to be applied, ’ 5601 55 ' 

1st. In maintaining Forces and Forts, and providing Warlike and 
Naval Stores. 

2d. In payment of Interest on Indian Debt, including such portion 
ol it as might he demanded in Bills on the Court; to meet which, provi¬ 
sion is required at all times to be made by consignments or remittances 
to England. 


II. 

FINANCE 




1813. 

Sects. 64 .V- 6 



3d. In defraying Expenses of Civil and Commercial Establishments. 

4 di- Towards the liquidation of the Territorial Debt, or of the Bond 
0“ it at Home, or to such other purposes (subject to the provision after- 
w.ui 3 mentioned) as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the 
Board of Commissioners, shall direct. 

A sum is annually to be issued in India for Commercial investment, or 
remittance to England, equal to the payments made from the Commercial 
unus at home, on account of Territorial Charges, in the year preceding. 

' \ The 
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The Commercial Profits, and other borne receipts, are to be applied, 

1 t. To the payment of Bills of Exchange. 

2d. To the current payment of other Debts (except the Home Bond 
Debt),' Interest, and Commercial expenses. 

•3d. To the payment of Dividends. 

4th. To the reduction of Indian Debt, or Home Bond Debt. 


The 59th Section of this Act provides, that, when the Indian Debt shall 
have been reduced to 10,000,000/., and the Bond Debt at Home to' 
3,000,000-/. sterling, the surplus proceeds of Rents, Revenues and Profits 
shall he applied to the repayment of the Capital of any Public Funds 
created for the use of the Company ; and that the remaining Surplus shall 
be paid into the Receipt of the Exchequer, and constitute a Fund (not. 
exceeding 12.000,000/.) for securing the Capital Stock of the Company, 
and a Dividend of 10 J per cent, in respect thereof; and that, of the excess 
of such payments beyond 12,000,000/., one-sixth shall be retained by the 
Company, and the remaining five-sixths be the property of the Public. 

; 

In conse quence of the directions contained in the Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, 
a plan for the separation of the Accounts was prepared by the Court of 
Directors, and, after some Amendments, was approved by the Board of 
Commissioners. 

A let ter v as addressed by the Court of Directors to the Governor General 
in Council, on the 6th of September 1813, containing instructions for car¬ 
rying into effect the provisions of the Act. In reference to the separation 
of Accounts, it contains the following passage : “ We cannot more dis- 
“ linctly explain our views of the construction of the Sections of the Act 
“ which have now been brought under notice, than by observing, that al- 
though the management of the whole, as one concern, remains with us, it 
“ is requisite that the Political Branch should he considered us an affair of 
“ Government, the Commercial as that ol a Mercantile Transaction, and 
- by debiting and crediting in Account the transactions between them 
“ *“ Advances and Supplies, as if they were absolutely distinct and 
separate concerns, so that Accounts of Receipt and Expenditure and 
Balance may be duly rendered by each respectively, in the way required 
by Parliament.” 
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I.—The Territory of India. 

Under this lieaxl Your Committee have inquired. What have been the 
Revenues of India and the Subordinate Settlements, what the Charges, 
and what the Deficiency; From what sources, and in what way, that 
Deficiency has been supplied ; and what are the Territorial Debts and 
Assets. 


The East India Company are required, within the first 14 sitting days 33 Geo.; c . 5. 
next after the 1st of May in -every- year, to lay before the Houses of Par- s - 
iiament. Accounts, Territorial and Commercial, made up according to the s. + - 5 ’ "' r c- ’ 
latest advices which shall have been received, and with as much accuracy 
as the nature of the case will admit. 


Upon an examination of the Accounts laid before Parliament, under 
the Act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, Your Committee were unable to reconcile the 
different Financial Statements with each other. Although it was highly 
probable that many of the discrepancies w'ere only apparent, yet, in order 
to obtain clear and satisfactory results, it was deemed necessary that all 
the intermediate Receipts and Disbursements, by which the alleged state 
of the Territorial Finances at the commencement of the present term 
might be traced to their alleged state.at the end of it, should he clearly and 
satisfactorily explained, and the one made exactly to agree with the other. 

It has been stated, and, Your Committee doubt not, correctly, that 
Accounts made up within the time which Parliament has thus prescribed, 
cannot exhibit such balanced Statements of Results as w'oUld preclude the 
risk of errors or omissions; and although it has been the practice to' 
accompany the Accounts required by the Parliamentary Enactment with 
Abstracts of the Cash Statements of Receipt and Disbursement made up 
m India, yet. it. was not possible, without further information, to fled nee 
from them full and complete Statements of the Financial Results. 


Under these circumstances, a new series of Accounts was called for; and Commcroi .1 an., 
these, together with some further explanations, having been supplied, a Territorial Series. 
. e P°rt» drawn up under the direction of the Board of Control, in which ^f cn,,;x ’ 
it was shown that these Accounts had been reduced to the test of a balance, . 4 ,. 

u ^d before Your Committee. A Balance Sheet, together with an |C,lix *• 
R a, '° n P^wiple upon which it is made out, will be found in 




A ( >pendix, Nos. 7, 
8 «2c 9, to No. 2. 
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1. Territorial Revenues. 


The Gro.'S Revenues of the three Presidencies and the Subordinate 
Settlements, during the fifteen years ending in 1828-9, were as follows : 
Bengal - * £.196,121,983 

Madras 82,042,967 

Bombay ------ 30,986,970 


£.309,151,920 

Subordinate Settlements - - 821.505 

Total - - - £.309,973,425 


To this may be added a Sum received in 1815-l(h 

f r o m the Vizier of Oude in exchange for Terri-, 1,109,975 

tory ------- ~J __ 

Total - - - £.311,083,400 


in 

y 




The following Statement for the year 1828-9 will show the proportions 
in which the Revenue is derived from different sources:—Mint Receipts, 

! (i,414/. - Post-Office, 135,617/.; Stamps, 368,431 1 ; Judicial, 126,464/.; 
Land Revenue, including certain small miscellaneous receipts, 12,895,366/.; 
Syer and Abkaree, 861,196/-; Small Farms and Licences, and Moturpha, 
or Tax on Professions, 152,780/.; Ceded Territory on the Nerbuddah, 
437,923/.; Burmese Cessions, 117,326/.; Subsidies from Mysore, Tra- 
vancore, and Cochin, 392,355/.; Salt, 2,7 00,147 /. , Opium, 1,930,891 ., 
Tobacco, 85,128/.; Customs, 1,869,634/.; Marine, 77,787/.; Profits of 
the Madras Government Bank, 10,013/.; Extraordinary Receipts from 
Ava, Bhurtpore, and Scindiah, and from the Madras Native Pension Fund, 
491,249/.; making the Total Revenue in this year 22,691,721/. 

The Gross Revenues of India have progressively increased to a con- 
side rable amount. Their annual average amount, in the three last years of 
the term which expired in 1814, was 16,764,700/.; the averugu ot the 
three last years, up to 1828-9 inclusive, was 22,987,472 /. 

These sums, being stated in gross, are chargeable with the expenses 
incurred in the collection of the Revenue, in the manufacture ot Salt and 
Opium, and in the payment of Stipends under the several Treaties and 
Engagements by wnich the Company hold the Territory, amounting to 
about five millions per annum. After deducting this sum, the remainder 
is tfi’ Revenue applicable to the Expenses ot the Civil and Military 
Government, and the Interest oi the Debt. 

The 
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The Gross Revenue of India has been increased by the acquisition of 
new Territory ; but improved and extended Tillage, enlarged Commer¬ 
cial Dealings, an increase of Population, the enactment of better Laws, 
more efficient management on the part of Government, new Stamp Duties, 
and a great increase in the demand for Opium in China, have all con¬ 
tributed to improve the Revenues. 

The principal heads of Revenue have been generally productive. 

The Land Revenue, which stands first in importance, has materially 
increased *. in the permanently settled Districts, or Lower Provinces, of 
Bengal, it has been progressively augmented by the cultivation of Waste 
Lands and other causes. In the Western Provinces there has been a 
large increase. At Bombay the amount has fluctuated ; but in conse¬ 
quence of new accessions of Territory in the earlier years, there has been 
a considerable increase of receipt. In the more recent years, both at 
Madras and at Bombay, defalcations of some magnitude have occurred, 
ow ing to depression in the price of Grain. But the deterioration has not 
equalled the increase, since 1814, in the resources of the Bengal Provinces. 

There has been a large augmentation of the Revenue arising from the 
Salt and Opium Monopolies; and the Revenue from Customs, although, 
from a variety of causes, it has fluctuated, has exhibited iu the later years 
a steady improvement. 



FINANCE. 
Appendix, No. 38. 


2. Territorial Charges. 

These Charges consist of those defrayed in India, and those paid by 
the Court of Directors at Home. 

The 


LAND REVENUE. 


' 814-15 

1817-18 

1820-21 

t 82 »J -27 
182 - oR 
18 * 8-29 
18*9-30 


BENGAL 


Lower Provinces. 


Western Provinces.! 


£* 

3 . 320.817 
3,976.093 
3 , 373.385 
3 , 382,803 
3,408,917 
3 - 487 , 0.53 
3,479.198 
3,474.518 


£. 

3,590,835 
3,822,114 
4,198,303 
4,241,722 
4,350,853 
4. 2 4i,30i 
44>93,909 
4,140,984 


MADRAS. 


£. 

3,790,224 
.3,90',458 

3,781,Go 1 
3,5 (i 7,556 
3,700,773 
3,631,552 
3,669,409 
3 , 552,802 


BOMBAY. 


472,074 

788,068 

1,794,240 
1,626, J '2 'J 
1 , 894,604 
1 *84**593 
1 , 6 * 5,886 
1,609,729 


♦ the Accounts does not include the receipts from tin 

aer&uddaa and in the adjoining districts. 


TOTAL. 


1M7 ;h9SO 
1 i>787,733 
*3>*47o 2 9 
151,818,304 

*3,355>H7 
13,‘*is ,490 
1 <* 868 , 33 ! 
**> 778,033 


acquisition 


on 
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FINANCE. 

The Charges of the several Presidencies, and of the Subordinate Settle¬ 
ments, exclusive of those which were paid in England, during the 15 years 
ending 1828 - 9 , were as follows : 

a**,*.* Bengal.167,7^,449 

Madras ------ 85,129,351 

Bombay ------ 46,970,709 


i l-» * /, 

'6 & 9, to No. 2. 


r> , D • r ... . . . , c . 299,847,509 

Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore! 

and Malacca 2,893,792 

St. Helena (net charge) - 1,576,370 


£■ 304,317,671 


1 Amount ! Incrca3e . 

1 of Militin- L'»e°ra|wr«l 

1 f'hanrr. J With 
I ttorgC - | 1811-14, 


The Gross Charges of the Indian Territory have augmented in a greater 
: ri, V V, ' ,)ruary 5 r ? P ° rtlon the Reeeipts. The Average Annual Deficiency^ after 
defraying all Charges both abroad and at home, in the last five years of 
the Charter which terminated in 1814, was - - . 134 gg 2 

\o dlK °' In l ' ' next five years, ending 1818 - 19 , it was - . 736 853 

In the five years ending 1823-24 . 27 531 

And in the five years ending 1828-29 ----- 2 878 031 

Papers of February 1830, No. 2. rp , _ 

Hie Increase of Charge in the period from 1813-14 to 
1818-19, was occasioned by the Military Expenditure incurred 
in the prosecution of the hostilities, commenced towards the end 
of 1814, against the Nepaulese, and in the subsequent opera¬ 
tions against the Pindarrees and the Mabratta States. 

The general peace which was secured by these operations 
enabled the Local Governments, during the four years ending 
in 1822-23 (the year preceding the Burmese War) to effect 
progressively an extensive reduction of Military Charge. But 
the large accession of Territory gained by the Company was 
attended with a material augmentation of the Civil Establish¬ 
ments; which, together w ith the increased amount of the annual 
Advances to the Manufacturers of Salt and Opium, occasioned 
a large addition to the Civil Charges of India. 


1815- 14 j 7,039,017 
IB14-3 5 ’ 7,892,099 
1815 1«. ! 8,917,723 
1817-18 j 9,279,098 

1816- 19 jlO.451,800 


£. 


603,002 
1,878,076 j 

2 ,210/, 5i 

3,412,609 


Amount of Military 
Charge in 1822-23/** 
I>mno»iioD, as coni-\ 
pared with 1818-19/ *»M6,d85 
lurreMc, pjj cow-*) # _ 

:jod with 1811-14 J * .360,724 

Amount of Civil Charge . 

- - S 




9*031,317 


The 
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The Charge for Buildings and Fortifications amounted, in 1814-15, to ' 

217,589/. In the subsequent years, to 1818-19, it progressively dimi¬ 
nished: but in 1819 _ 20, it increased to 270,085/.; in 1821-22, to 
296,226/.; and in 1822-23, to 646,394/. The apparent large increase 
of the last year, however, is in a great measure only nominal, the whole 
of the Charges actually incurred for Buildings and Fortifications not 
having been separately shown in the Financial Statements received from 
the Presidencies for any of the previous years. 

The greatest increase in the Gross Charges took place in the four years 
ending in 1827 - 28 . The deficit of these four years constitutes two-thirds 
of the deficit for the whole period from 1814-15 to 1827 - 28. I he total 
average increase of Charge in those four years, as compared with 1823-24, 
was 4,529,494/. Of this large increase, the part incurred in India was Evidence before the 
3,827,158/. ; and the part incurred in England was y02,336/. Qt the Lords, 1830 . 
part incurred in India, 1,108,251/. was an increase of Civil Charge; 

2,695,749/, an increase of Military Charge ; and 23,158/. the increased 
Interest on Debt*. The increase in the Civil Charges arose at the Presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal and Bombay, but principally at that of Bengal, under 
the following heads of Account: Embassies and Missions, including the 
Mission to Persia, and the payment of some Arrears of Subsidy; Pro¬ 
vincial Battalions; the Ecclesiastical Establishment; the Contributions to 
Civil and Annuity Funds, to Schools and Charitable Institutions ; 1 and the 
Re venue and Judicial Establishments generally. The augmentation of 
Military Charge was caused by the Burmese War, the operations against 
Bhurtpore, and an increase in the number of King’s and Company’s Regi¬ 
ments in India. The augmentation of the Charge incurred at Home was 
caused by an increase of the Sums issued for Officers’ Pay on Furlough 
and Retirement; by increased Expenses for Kina’s Troons serving 1 in 



1 !io Evidence f r < 
adjusted Accounts had 
rather than the actual 


adimtoH a , nom ’Much these statements are nrttwn ut\s ucn 

ra'ih« tban °t^p* oparcci. The sums here Idsci >ed repn-w 
dClLUi > proportions of Charge. 


ed before the lest strips of 
there for<v approximative* 
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AVERAGE 
of Three Years, 
ended 

1813-14. 

7 AVERAGE 



of T hree Years, 
ended 

3827-28. 

INCKEASE. 

Civil, Revenue, Judicial and Marine, including! 
Ceded and Conquered Countries, and Supplies > 
to Bencool n and St. Helena - - -J 

£. 

5,804,369 

£. 

8,305,065 

£. 

2,500,696 

Advances for Salt and Opium, and Charges - 

708,660 

i, 29 M 34 

582,774 

Military - - - - 

6 , 954)674 

11,731,092 

4,776,418 

Building* and Fortifications « 

Q24,8G4 

724,291 

499>427 

Interest on Debt - 

J, 495 . 46 o 

i> 748,513 

253*053 

Political Charges in England - 

1 . 3 U. 99 8 

2,102,422 

790,424 

£. 

16,500,025 

25.902,817 

9,402,792 

The Average Annual Charge of Cededl 
and Conquered Countries, during thel 
lame periods, was - - -J 

2,160,723 

3,276,356 

1,115,633 


The following Statement will show the proportions of Charge for the 
three Presidencies, including the Ceded and Conquered Countries, in each 
of the Departments comprised in the first head of the above Account, 
for the year 1827 - 28 . 

Land Revenue, Sayer and Abkaree, 3,817,551 /.; Customs, 220,123/. ; 
Stamps, 91,120/.; Mint, 62,032/.; Post-office, 137,202/.; Civil Esta¬ 
blishments, &c. 1,911,123/.; Judicial, 1,780,257/.; Marine, 349 , 389 /.; 
Total, 8,374,863 /. The Interest on Debt was 1,920,532/. 
ial After Peace had been concluded with the Burmese, the Court of 

... „„ 7 , Directors issued positive orders for the immediate reduction of Expend i- 

’atinmet'Ury Pa- tun n India. The financial result of 1823-24 was referred to for the 
, ' 0 purpose of comparison, and the Charges of that period were assumed as 
>'\r»«fFtf.ruary. the st? * ndard to which the existing Charges were to be reduced. The 
1 S'/,', No. ‘2. gi p at improvement that had taken place in the financial results of the 

three preceding years (exhibiting an average surplus of 728 , 1907 .) arose 

chiefly from causes of an extraordinary nature. For the year ] 823 -24 the 
Accounts ^ -i-r- * . • * 


letter in Ter rite- 
Finance Depart¬ 
ment, 12 Dec. 18 


^*1*3 ordinary Payment 
Deficit 


tM. 201,201 


aver 

Ori.oir, Chug,, 


' 1 . 310 , 3 :i 


xbibited a deficiency of 800,802/. ; hut this was occasioned 
by an extraordinary payme nt of 1,201,201/. to the Nizam, 
in redemption of an annual peisheush or tribute of 72,072/. 
JThe Rt' .c nue of tiieyear was of fair average amount, and the 
1 laiges bad been so little affected by the commencement of 
the Burmese war, that they might be considered as those of 
a year of peace. 

In 
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In the orders that were issued, a Statement was drawn out, showing 
that, according to the standard of 1823-24, an immediate reduction upon 
the Indian Expenditure, as estimated for 1826-27, to the extent of Ru P ees2,5o,50,c ' -’ 
2,924,1557, would be necessary. The difficulty of carrying these 
reductions into effect was considered to be outweighed by the embarrass- Bombay, 1,065,057 
ments which an excessive Expenditure must occasion. The financial 
character and condition of the Bombay Presidency Avere pointed out us 
peculiarly calling for improvement. 

These orders, although extensively acted upon, have not yet beer, fully 
carried into effect. It has been recently shown by the Accountant- 
General of Bengal, that on a comparison with the Expenditure of 1829-30, 5e ^-^P pcndix ' 
a further reduction of 80,73,063 rupees, or, at the Board’s rates, about 
919j2907 remains to be effected. 

Of this excess the proportion belonging to the respective Presidencies 
is as follows: The Charges of Bengal were lower than in 1823-24 by 
103,6447 ; the Interest on Debt was higher by 314,537 7 The Charges 
of Madras were higher than in 1823-24 by 251,8917; the Interest 
higher by 49,4067 The Charges of Bombay were higher, by 402,319 7 5 
the Interest higher by 4,781/. The reduction, therefore, requisite at 
each Presidency, supposing reduction to be practicable according to the 
scale of their respective Establishments in 1823-24, would be, in Bengal, 

210,8937 ; at Madras, 301,2977, and at Bombay, 407,1007 

On a comparison 01 the Expenditure of 1829-30 with the estimated 
Expenditure of future years, it has been computed that, when all the Appendix, No. 6. 
reductions now ordered and in progress shall be carried into full effect, 
the sum of 80,73,063 rupees, or 919,2907 above shown, may be diminished 
by about 25,80,000 Rupees, or 287,170 7, leaving an extent of reduction 
to be still effected, in order to fulfil the orders of the Court of Directors, 
amounting to 54,93,063 Rupees, or 632,120 7 

The causes which have led to the increase of Charge arc characterized. 

‘ } the Court of Directors in the following terms : 

Me have COnteiYiOlated wif-li anliritnde the nrpaenf. verv unsati 
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resources from which alone such Charges ought to be defrayed. The 
great amount of that excess has absorbed every accession or improvement 
ot Revenue, however considerable, has increased your Debt, and has left 
you burthened with a heavy deficit.” 

Two Finance Committees, one Civil and one Military, were appointed 
in 1828, by the Supreme Government in India, to revise the Expenditure 
■nd Establishments of the Three Presidencies. 

The Civil Finance Committee were directed to inquire into the Civil 
Establishments in the General, Judicial, Revenue, and Marine Depart¬ 
ments. With some few limitations, they were left free to push their in¬ 
quiries to the utmost extent to which they might consider it necessary 
or expedient to carry them. 

The Military Finance Committee were, upon similar principles, and 
with lew exceptions, directed to embrace in their inquiries all matters 
connected with Military Finance. 

Considerable reduction of Charge was effected in consequence of these 
inquiries; an l in addition to the Military retrenchments made in India, the 
Court ol Directors issued Instructions for a specific reduction of the Army. 
1 he whole ot the Military reductions, it is estimated, will produce their full 
effect in the year 1832-33 ; and it has been stated that the Army will then 
not. only he reduced below the Peace Establishment prior to the Burmese 
War, but will not much exceed its strength in 1813, before the Nepaul 
War, notwithstanding the extension of Territory that has taken place since 
that period. Considerable reductions of Civil Expenditure were also 
ordered by the Court. 

A Statement will be found in the Appendix, showing, in detail, what 
are the reductions of Indian Allowances and Establishments '(Civil, 
Marine, and Military,) ordered by the Court and the several Local 
Governments, since the close of the year 1827-28, distinguishing, as far 
as can be done, such as were to have immediate, from those which it was 
intended should have only prospective, effect; and a further Statement, 
allowing the estimated effect of those measures of reduction which have 
been recommended by the late Civil Finance Committee, whether of. those 
adopted, or ot those which have been rejected, or are still under con¬ 
sideration. 



In reh n nee to the future Charges in India, it has been observed, that 
ntherto the Expense incurred m putting down internal Insurrection has 

nO<>r» oi A t- i M . .. r \\r „ . .... 


been small, and ti nt the chance of War seems to be 
roimerly the British Territory 


greatly 


diminished. 


was so disi ributrd that it Surrounded, and 

was 
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was surrounded by, a hostile country : now there is no enemy, properly 
so called, within the whole Peninsula of India. 

On the other hand, it is to be considered that the reductions which 
have been ordered are computed according to a scale of expenditure 
adapted only to a state of peace, both with European-and Indian Powers. 

The Territorial Charges in England: 

These consist of Payments made on account of Passage of Military, Pay 
to Officers, including Off-reckonings, Political Freight and Demurrage, Pa v- 
Office demands for King’s Troops serving in India, Retiring Pay, Pensions, 
&c. to King’s Troops, Political Charges General, (including the Political 
Charge tor the Establishments at the India House, the Board of Control, 
Haileybury, Addiscombe, Chatham, &c.;) Miscellaneous Expenses on 
Account of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, See.; Charges of the Tanjore 
Commission, Absentee Allowance, See. to Civil Service, Territorial Stores, 
and Charge of St. Helena. 

Conflicting Evidence has been given as to the possibility of effecting 
material reductions in these Charges, and of transferring them to India. 
Upon an annual average ot 15 years they have been shown to amount to 
1,6‘93,472/. In 1828-29 they amounted (including a Payment to Persia) 
to 2,080,459/.; in 1829-30, to 1,837,110/.; in 1830-31, to 1,553,599/. 
they are estimated for the future at 1,730,000/. 

Other 1 ayments on account ot India to a considerable amount are 
made by the Home Treasury, which do not constitute an additional 
charge upon the Revenues, a corresponding charge being brought to 
account in India. These consist of Bills of Exchange drawn upon 
the Court in discharge ot the Interest, and occasionally of the 
Principal, of Debt in India, and on account of' the Effects of deceased 
Officers, which are remitted from India; Advances to Retiring and Com¬ 
passionate Funds for the various Branches of the Service, which are 
repaid by the Funds in India, Sic. 

The whole of the Interest upon the Territorial Debt, and upon the 
Debt due to the Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, whether 
paid in this Country or in India, is brought to account in India. 

In 1827-28 the portion of Interest upon Territorial Debt £. 

which was paid in this Country, was - 322,438 

In 1828-29 - - - - - - - 6 i0,570 
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Corns. 184, 1154, 
1458, 1962,0!' 
1832. Appendix. 
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It has since risen to .904,761 /.; 1 

at opted to limit the demand on England, is estimated to be reduced to 
about 700,000 /; ( & 


it in consequence of measures 
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*• ®7- 

4 Geo. 4, c. 71. 


7 Geo. 4, c. 52• 


<> Arme, c. 17. 

1 7 GrO. a, C. J 7 . 
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Nearly the whole of the Interest upon the Carnatic Debt is demanded 
in this country. This arises from the Interest having been made remittabie 
to this country at an exchange of 8s. the Pagoda. 

In 1827-28, the amount was - - ~ £. 113,4*82 

In 1828-29 - - - - ^ - - 89,771 

During the whole period from 1814-15 to 1828-29, the amount of 
Bills of Exchange paid for Interest of India Debt, was 9.563,315/., or on 
the average 637,554/. per annum; and the amount of Bills paid for 
Principal, was 4,891,593/., or on the average 326,106/. per annum. 
The amount of Advances to various Funds, paid in 1828-29, was 153,855/. 
The remittances of Effects of deceased Persons were, in the same vear, 
60,109/. 

Certain receipts into the Home Treasury, of a Political character, have 
from time to time been applied to the discharge of the Bills of Exchange 
above-mentioned. These consist of Bullion remitted from India, 
Receipts from His Majesty’s Government on various accounts, &c. 

In the 15 years these Receipts amounted to 7,216,331 /., or on the 
average 481,088/. 

Army and Navy. 

The expenses of the King’s Regiments serving in India, which are 
defrayed in this Country, are repaid to His Majesty’s Government by the 
East India Company, and constitute part of the “ Territorial Charges iu 
England” above adverted to. The number of King’s Troops in India 
to be charged upon the Territorial Revenues is however limited to 
20,000 men, unless, upon the requisition of the Court of Directors, that, 
number is augmented. An additional sum of 60,000/. per annum is also 
paid to the Public by the Company on account of the Half-pay and 
Pensions of such of His Majesty’s Troops as have served in India. The 
expense cf the King’s Naval Force employed in the Indian Seas is paid 
by the Public ; but if it is augmented upon the requisition of the Court 
of Directors, the expense of such augmentation is chargeable upon the 
Territorial Revenues. 


Financial Transactions rvith the Public. 

i nc w ^ nt ^ a Company, established under the authority of the 
10 Will. i, advanced to Government, at the time of their incorporation, 
the sum of 2,000,000/., at eight per cent, interest. In 1708, the Joint 
Company lent a further sum of 1,200,000/., without interest. In 1744 ., 
.lie Company agreed to lend 1,000,000/. at three per cent, to Govern- 
mrn,, on Ivir exclusive trade being continued to 1783. In 1/49, the 
Company were empowered to raise money, towards the discharge of their 
Bond Debt, by the sale of Annuities to the amount of the Debt due from 

the 
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the Public to the Company. The sum of 2,992,440/. 5 s. was accord- - 

ingly sold. This sum, together with 1,207,559/- 15 s., being the residue 
of the Debt of 4,200,000/., was, by the 33 Geo. 3, c. 47, placed under 
the management of the Bank, and engrafted upon the Three per Cent 
Reduced Annuities. 

By the 7th section of this Act it is provided, that, if the Company 
shall retain their share of the Annuities, or any part thereof, until then- 
exclusive trade be determined by the authority of Parliament, the amount 
so retained shall be paid off at par. The amount retained by the Com¬ 
pany is 1,207,559 /• 15 s., which, accordingly, they are entitled to receive 
at the close of the present arrangement. Interest is now paid by the 
Public upon this amount. 

The Account between the Public and the Company, finally adjusted in 3 Geo. 4,0.93 
the year 1822, had no reference to the above-mentioned Annuities. At A PP- X - No > 
that time the demand of the Company on the Public, arising out of various 
expeditions undertaken against the French and Dutch Islands, the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c. together with supplies to the King’s Service in India, 
amounted, without Interest, to 11,277,828/. The credit claimed by 
Government was 9,291,940/., also without Interest. After some dis¬ 
cussion, it was agreed to close the Accounts by a payment of 1,300,000/. 
from the Public to the Company. This sum was applied in part discharge 
of the Loan of 2,500,000 /. made by the Public to the Company in 
1812. The Loan, however, had no other connexion with the Account 
between the Public and the Company which is now the subject of remark. 

The sum of 557,322 /., necessary to redeem the remainder of that Loan, 
was paid by the Company; and an Act was passed, discharging them of 
all future claims in any way relating to it. 

As the Debts ot the Company have never been reduced to the pre- 
ibed limit, no payment has been made into the receipt ol’ the Exchequer 
under the 59th section of the Act, of 1813. On the other hand, no applica¬ 
tion has been made to the Public, since that year, for pecuniary assistance. 

3. Territorial Dejicit. 

In consequence ol the large Surplus of Revenue which has been realized 
in Bengal, there has been, for the fifteen years ending in 1828-29, noi- 
withstanding the deficit at the other two Presidencies, a Surplus 
of Revenue over such Charges as are brought to account in 
India, amounting to 004,281/. for the yearly average, or 
9,Of >4,228 /. * for the whole period ; but this is exclusive ot the 
Expenses ol the Subordinate Settlements, and of all the Home 
Charges. \ n 


scr 


Tolul Huvq 

Total Chari 


Appendix, No. 
to No. a. 


VppeniR No. A 
* uc - 301),U1,020 


300,0S?,WJ 


* Territorial Series, Introductory Statement. 
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JVgai Revenue - £.196,121,083 
Total Charge - 167,747,449 


( A ppemlix, No. 7\ Q 
to Xo.2.) -/ £ - i8 ' 3 ' 1 ' 

Total Revenue 
Total Charge 


531 


£. 82,042,907 
85,129,371 


( Appendix, No. 81 « 
to No. 2.) .}*• 3,086,3S-1 

1 otal Revenue - £. 30 , 986,970 

T otaj Charge - 47 , 210,892 

( \ ppendix, No. 91 


to No. 2. 


£.16,223,922 


In Bengal the Surplus has amounted to an annual average 
of 1,891,635/., or, for the whole period, to 28,374,534/. 

At Madras the Deficit has amounted to an annual average 
of 205,?58/., or, for the whole period, to 3,086,384/. 

At Bombay the Deficit has amounted to an annual average 
of 1,081,595/., or, for the whole period, to 16,223,922/. 


The Treasuries of Bombay and Madras have been supplied by Remit- 
tances from the Bengal Treasuries. The amount of these Supplies is 
stated in the Books of the three Presidencies, as follows: 

• : ] r £. 

Territorial Stiles Bengal i Net Supplies to Bombay and Madras - - 20,626,883 

No. 7 , a, B,&c. Bombay: Net Supplies received - - £.18,007,659 

Madras: Net Supplies received - - 2,197,429 

- 20,205,088 


appendix, No. l. 
to No. s. 

Appendix, No. l. 
to No. 2* 


Terrhum Payments £,16,/>09.U8 
Political Stores ~ 7,316,394 

(Appendix, No. 10*) „ 

U>No< 2.) £.23,82o,712 


Unadjusted differences in the Books of the three Presidencies £. 421,795 

The Accounts for the Subordinate Settlements exhibit a deficiency of 
Revenue to meet the Charges. 

At Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, there 
was a deficiency on the annual average of 138,152/., or, for the whole 
period, of 2,072,287/. 

At St. Helena, the deficiency has been, on the annual average, 105,091 /., 
aiv! for the whole period, 1,576,370/. 

The Territorial Payments in England (exclusive of those 
entered under the head of St. Helena) chargeable upon the Re¬ 


venues ot India have 
and, for the whole 


& <■ Supplier to ]'■ Iicooleu, &C. £. 2,072,2*7 

Ctiur^e at Si, Helena - 1,570,*70 

Jonnonil Paymentsiu England - 23,826.712 

Tud •• 27,474,309 

1 IT venue in India 0,00 1,228 

Vppendi*, Xu. u to j,- 0 j.) £. 18,410,141 


avc been, on the annual average, 1,588,38tt /.; 
e period, 23,825,712 /. 

From the foregoing Statements it appears that, upon 
a comparison of the ordinary Revenues and Charges, 
there has been a Deficit, amounting, on the annual 
average, to 1,227,843/.; tor the whole period, to 
18,410,141/. 1 
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Bills for Interest of India Debt, drawn 
antecedently, but paid subsequently, 
to the commencement ot the Company s 
present Term - - 

Deduct Bullion per Stirling Castle, shipped 
antecedently, and arrived in England 
subsequently, to the commencement ol 
the Company’s present Term 


£. 

1,396,913 


324,015 


£. 


It appears that there have been other outgoings of an extraordinary 
nature, which are stated as follows 

Miscellaneous outgoings not included in Charges, chiefly 
arising from the difference in the Rates ot Exchange 
at which Bills for Principal and Interest of India Debt 
were actually drawn, and those realized in England 
by Treasure and other remittances effected for their 
discharge ------ 

Repayment to the Public : Loan of 1812 - 
Unadjusted Debits and Credits between the 

Presidencies ----- 421,795 

Ditto - between the several Treasuries 

subordinate to Madras - 289,968 
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Appendix, No. 0 to 
No. 2 . 


993,903 

3,017,172 D,tt °’ No -2tO v r 2. 

Territorial Series, 
Introductory State¬ 
ment. 


711,763 


Commercial Series^ 
No. n. 


Ditto. 



j 1,072,898 

Deduct, 

Bills not due on the 30th April 1829, and not therefore 
included in the Account between the two Branches - 

5,795,7 36 

1,152,966 


4,642,770 

To which add the Deficiency above stated 

18,410,141 

Total Deficit - - - £. 

| 23,052,911 


Ditto. 


Tlie extraordinary resources, by the aid of which this Deficiency has 
been supplied, are stated to be as follows: 

Money received on Loan in India - - - 

Surplus Profits applied to the Payment of Bills of Ex¬ 
change for Principal of India Debt - 
Advances by Commerce to Territory in England, as 
directed by o3Geo. 3, more than was repaid in India, 
forming a Debt due by Territory to Commerce 


17/289,864 Territorial Series, 
No. (5. 

2,256,182 Commercial Serie., 

Ditto, No. % 

3,036,578 Ditto, Nc. 10 , 


Carried forward - - £. I 22,582,624 
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Ditto, No. 11. 


Brought forward - ~ £. 

Short Credit by Commerce to Territory in Iudia, as 
explained in No. 10, Commercial Series 
Balance due from His Majesty’s Government at the 
commencement of the present Charter, set off in 
Account Current between the Company and the 
Crown - -- -- -- - 


Deduct the Total Deficiency above stated - 
Excess of Extraordinary Resources 


- £. 


22,582,624 

129,919 


2,112,113 


24,824,656 

23,052,911 


1,771,745 


Territorial Series, 
No. 7. D 


The above excess has occasioned an increase of Cash in the Indian 
Treasuries, viz. 

Cash Balance in India, 30 April 1814 £. 5,548,476 

Ditto - - - - 30 April 1829 - 7,320,221 


Increase of Cash Balance 


1,771,745 


From this Statement it may be seen that of the Territorial Deficiency of 
18,410,141 L, and the Miscellaneous Outgoings of 993,903 /. (making to¬ 
gether 19,404,044/.), there has been raised by borrowing, 14,642,431 1. * ; 
Commercial Series, and by the direct application of Surplus Commercial Profits, 4,923,021 /., 


making 


Money raised on Loans and Deposits in India, including £. 2,666,839 Surplus Profit 
Deduct surplus Profit* made available in India ------ 


Borrowed from the Commercial Branch 
Loan of 1812 paid ofF - 


£. 

17,289,864 

2,666,839 


Money raised by borrowing, o^difference between Debt incurred and paid off 
Surplus Commercial Profit - 


Expenditure - 




Increase of Assets (as explained below) 


Due from Government in 1814 - 
Short Debit to Coimnurec in India 
Bullion per Stirling Cattle - 



14,623,025 

3,036,578 


r 1 — 

» 7 > 659, 6o -3 

3,017,172 

- 

14,642,431 


4,923,021 

- 

19,565,45® 

19,404,044 

£. 

lCl,408 


- £.2,112,113 
129,919 
3 2 4> 0l 5 


2,566,047 


(continued 


) 
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making in the whole 19,565,452 l., and leaving an increase of Terri¬ 
torial Assets of the amount of 161.408 l. 

Of the deficiency, therefore, for the whole period, about one-fourth 
has been directly supplied by Commercial Profits, and nearly three-fourths 
by Money Borrowed. On the annual average, the Money raised by 
Borrowing has been 976,162 1.; and by direct application of Surplus 
Commercial Profits, 328,201 1. 


4. Territorial Debts. 

These consist—1st. Of the Debts in India ; 2d. Of the Debts in England. 


Sl 

FINANCE. 


1 st. Territorial Debts in India. 

The amount of the Debt in India was as follows, in the years 1792, 
1809, 1814, and 1829, respectively : 


On 30th April 1792 - 

— 1809 - 

— 1814 - 

— 1829 - 

The increase of Debt in 1829, as 
compared with 1792, was there¬ 
fore - 

As compared with 1814, the in¬ 
crease was - 


Debt 

at Interest* 

£. 

7,129,934 

27,089,831 

26,970,786 

39,377,880 


Floating Debt. 

£. 

2,012,78 6 

3,722,610 

3,948,834 

7,877,494 


32,247,946 

12,407,094 


5,864,708 

3,928,660 


Total. 


9*142,7 20 \sd Report, 1810 , 

I Appendix, No. 7. 

30,812,441 \Papers of Fcbru- 
47,200,374 | 17 P & l8 . 


38,112,654 

*16,335,754 


Explanations have been offered as to the general character of the Debt 
in India, and the principal changes by which of late it has been affected; 
___ and 

Bills drawn before 1814 *>396.913 

Bills not due 30U1 April 1829.1,1.52,966 


Increase of Cash and difference beta con the Presidenoie 


243,947 

2 , 483 , 5 ^ 8 


Increase of A ssets 


2,727 M5 
£. 161,4^8 


* 1 iiis Sum comprises the Amount, of Debt of every description which was iueutroil on account 
of the Territorial Branch in India during the period above stated, and consequently differs float' the 
mentioned in huge 39 a- the Amount of Debt incurred, the latter being solely coehued 
to the Debts on account of which Cash was actually received into the Company's 1 're usuries. 
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Appendix, No. 19 , 

p. At 


and a Statement is inserted in the Appendix, showing the Amounts of the 
various descriptions of the Debt of India, with the Rates of Interest they 
respectively bear, and also the Dates at which each denomination will he 
liable to be paid off! 

It appears that the Territorial Debt owing by the East India Company, 
t their several Presidencies in India, consists of two descriptions; viz. 
1. The Deht at Interest, which is principally composed of Registered 
Debt, or Sums which have been raised on Loans, and of Treasury 
Notes; and, 2. The Floating Debt, or Debt not at Interest, consisting, 
for the greater part, of Arrears of Salaries and Allowances due to Civil 
Officers, of Pay due to the Military, and of Deposits. 

That part of the Deht at Interest which is termed the “ Registered 
Debt,” consists of Sums raised from time to time on Loan at Interest, 
and secured by Bonds granted to the Creditors by the Governor General 
in Council, (numbered and repayable by a fixed rule regulated by the 
order in which they are registered,) wherein the amount borrowed is de¬ 
clared to be a Loan to the East India Company, and an engagement is 
given, for and in behalf of the Company, to discharge the Sum under cer- 
tam conditions. None of those conditions, however, give to the Creditors 
any direct claim on the Territorial Revenues of India for the repayment 
of the Sums thus advanced by them. The first creation of the Registered 
Deht does not appear to have been directly authorized by the Charter of 
the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament; hut subsequent! Enact¬ 
ments of the Legislature have fully recognised it, and in a manner which 
it is supposed has given to the Creditors a claim on the Territorial 
Revenues of India for repayment of the Money advanced by them to 
the Company. 

The Amount which the Promissory Note engages to repay has, with 
few exceptions, been the same with that actually received by the 
Government. 


Before the year 1808, a large portion of the Principal of the Registered 
Debt, hearing interest at the rate of 10 and 8 per cent, per annum, was 
payable-, at the option of the Proprietors, in Cash in India, or by Bills on 
t Mr-icirt, iSn, England. In consequence of orders from the Court of Directors, the 
Bengal Government, in the course of the years 1808 to 1810 effected 
a change in ibis Deht, by which none of the Principal could any longer 
be demanded in England ; and the Interest, although remaining as 
before payable in India, or by Bills on the Court at 2 s. 6 d. the Sicca 
Rupee, was reduced to G per cent. Transfers of upwards of Thirteen 
Millions sterling were made, under the terms offered by the Government, 

into 





II. 

FINANCE. 


i No. 10. 
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into the New 6 per Cent. Securities; 3,365,000/. was demanded in Cash 

of the Local Governments; and 6,50'2,000/. in Bills on the Court. L 

was for the purpose ot meeting this demand upon the Home -Treasury ,g l0> £.1,500,000 

that the Company borrowed money from the Public in cue years 18 IQ 1812 - 2.500,000 

and 1812. 

In 1812, under the terms of a New 6 per Cent. Loan, the option of A d - 
demanding Payment of the Principal by Bills on England was partially 
restored. The Interest remained payable as before; so that, as respected 
Interest, the whole of the Proprietors of the Registered Debt of India, 
down to the year 1821, possessed the privilege of demanding the 1 ayment 
of their Interest, either in Cash in India, or by Bills on tic mu; o 
Directors at the exchange of 2 s. 6d. the Rupee. Hie great uc ion 
which occurred in 1820-21, in the Mercantile Rate of Exchange , for 
Bills drawn in India on this country, rendered it highly advantageous to 
the Loan Proprietors to avail themselves of this privilege, and require 
Payment of their Interest by Bills')-on the Court. 

In order to obviate the loss and the inconvenience to the Home 1 rear 
sury arising from this cause, the Bengal Government effected, 111 18-L 
a transfer of a large portion oi this Debt into a 6 per Cent. Loan, the A p ()Cr( j; X) , 1U 
Principal and Interest of which vvere payable in India alone. 

In 1822, the Government again effected a material alteration in that Appenmx, 
portion of the Registered Debt the Principal of which was payable by 
Bills on the Court. The Principal was made irredeemable during the 
present term. After that period, and upon 15 months previous notice, 
the Loan may he discharged in Cash, or in Bills upon the Court at 2 s. (id. 
the Sicca Rupee, and 12 months date. The Interest was made payable in 
England, only to such of the Proprietors as should be resident in Europe ; 
and the rate of Remittance was reduced to 2 s. 1 d. the Sicca Rupee. 

The sum of 3,240,463 1. was demanded on this occasion in Bills upon the 

Importance 


, No. 
.No. 


Bills on London, at six Months sight, per Sicca llupco: 


1814, at 2/7 and 2/9. 

1815, at 2/8. 

181(), at 2/7. 

1817, at a/6 L 


1818, at 2/7 J. 

1822, at 1/11 

1819, at 2/t). 

1823, at 1/10 

1820, at 2/3. 

1824, at 1/11. 

1821, at 2 jo. 

1825, at 2/0. 


1820, at l/n. 

1827, at 1/10 i* 

1828, at 1/10A. 

1829, at l/io J. 


+ l aid by the Court or* account of Bills for . 
Interest of India Debt in 


1819- 20 

1820- 61 

1821- 22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 
1828**39 


- (* *78,088 

- 1 .:>(>*#** 

• i>t*9»A#7 

(120,13* 

* 640,570 


Papers of Pel 
1830, No. 21 
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Territorial Series, 
No. 4 - 


Evidence before 
Lords, 1830. 


Evidence before the 
Lords, 1830. 


Appendix, 

& 14 - 


Appendix, 
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Cofirt, of which, however, 245,653/. was afterwards reinvested. The 
amount transferred into the New 6 per Cent. Securities was 8 , 666 , 615 /. 

lliese several measures have had the effect of converting the Registered 
Debt of India, into what is now generally distinguished by the appellation 
of the “ Remittable” and the “ Non-remittable” Debt. 

The Remittable Debt now solely consists of the Loan of 1822. 

In respect to the Non-remittable Debt: In 1823, the Interest upon 
a large portion of the 6 per Cent. Debt, which in 1821 was deprived of 
the optional remittance of its Interest, was reduced to 5 per cent. Of 
he Loan of 1821, 10,638,000/. was converted into New 5 per Cent. 
Debt , and the remainder, above 4,640,000/., was paid off in Cash. The* 
Creditors resident in Europe were allowed,, during the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors, the option of receiving their Interest by Bills on 
the. Home 1 reasury, at the exchange of 2 s. It/. the rupee. 

In September 1824, a 4 per cent. Non-remittable Loan was opened ; 

If. I n \i M U 1 T Hon of Afc 4- I n fo eno f n»n^ ) •_ 1 * 1 .1 


13 » ** tcni. nuu-icimuauie l^oan was opened ; 

but in May 1825, a Loan at 5 percent. Interest was opened, to which the 
Proprietors of the 4 per cent. Loan were allowed to transfer their Paper, 

Oil COlidltlOll of* fill Pnilfl I nmnnnt 1 vcr*r*iLr>f'l in P00L . ^ . J J., ^.L . 


* ’ ^ ^ -r L-ruau 'vuic diiuwcu to »ransier tneir ruper, 

on condition of an equal amount being subscribed in Cash ; and nearly the 
whoi - of the 4 per cent. Debt was so transferred. In July 1828 a new 
4 per cent. Non-remittable Loan was opened j but a small sum only' was 
subscribed to it. 

The Remittable Loan Paper has borne a premium in the India market, 
varying from 23 to 40 per cent. By the last advices it was 38 per cept. 
The Non-remittable Loan Paper has usually varied from a few rupees 
above to a few below par. It has latterly been at a premium varying, 
according to the order in which the securities might be discharged, from 
6 to 1 i per cent. b 

Importance has been attached, on various grounds, and especially with 
reg; ru to. the demand for interest in England, to the proportion in which 
the Debt of India is held by Natives. From a Report of the Accountant- 


General of Bengal, dated' 23d May 1831, it would seem, that of'the 


Papers of Febf 
No. 4. 


o » —;-10 wuum acrciu, tu<tt 

Kegistered Debt of I ndia, amounting at that time to 30,774,002 /., a suiii 
ot 7,800,102/. was held by Natives, and 22,913,990/. by Europeans. 
uTry * , n y *' 1 ■ earlier years of the period since 1814, a large increase ot the 
India Debt at Interest was incurred. This was occasioned chiefly by the 
extensive Military operations which were directed against: the Nepauiese, 
Aie i n id a rrees, and the Mahratta States. After the cessation of these 
liostiuoes, reductions were made in the Debt for several successive year. 


'£*** Pebt at 1 ™ 
* " ^''uating Debt 


- y/it).i8i 


£.b } 'no,7o:i 


The total augmentation of Debt in the six years, 
1814-15 to 1 81 9-20, amounted to 8 , 040 , 703 /. 


from 
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In the year 1816, a sum of 1,109,975/. which had been procured from Papers of February 
the Nabob of Oude in the preceding year, on Loan at 6 per cent, interest, l8 3°> No. >, (A).' 
was commuted for a portion of theTerritory acquired from the Nepaul State. 

The net reduction of Debt which was effected in the 
years 1820-21 to 1823-24, amounted to 5,294,357/- 


The large and unprecedented Expenditure which was 
incurred in the prosecution of the War with the Burman 
Empire, and the reduction of the Fortress of Bhurtpore, 
occasioned a rapid increase in the Registered Debt of Bengal 
from the year 1824-25 to 1827-28. In this period, the 
net increase of Debt was 13,007,8237 

In the subsequent year, 1828-29, the net increase of 
Debt was 220,695/. 

2d. Territorial Debts in England. 

These Debts consisted, on the 1st May 1814, of 
Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation £. 

of the Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,396,914 
Balance due to the Public on account of Loan of 1812, 

including Interest. 2,294,123 

v\ arrants passed the Court, unpaid - - . . 9,000 


Pu and lJm*’ i? 30 ’ No ‘ 4 ’ “ d eo »* i nua«iojis 
and Cords Paper, No. 50, of 1852. 


Reduction of Debt at Intent £ 7 m’t.r. 
Augmentation of f ioatingDcbf ’ 

5 , 294 , 3*7 

Increase of Debt at Interest 13 t — 
Decrease of Floating Debt - 130,0*6 


£. 13 , 007,823 


Decrease of Registered Debt - £,* 7 » 4 ii 
Increase of Floating Debt - 499*1 

230,606 


£. Appendix, No. 17* 


Total Debts in England, 1st May 1814 - • - 

On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 

Hills of Exchange, drawn on the Court in liquidation of 
the Principal and Interest of India Debt, unpaid - 1,152,966 
Balance due to Ilis Majesty’s Government on account 
of Pay-Office demands, &c. * - ... - 630,605 

Balance due on account of Territorial Stores provided 

for consignment to India.51,711 

Unclaimed Prize Money applicable to Lord Clive's Fund, 

. under Act 1st & 2d Geo. 4 . 68,287 

Balance due to the Commercial Branch, including Interest, 4,631,906 
Warrants passed the Court, unpaid - * - 78,646 


3,700,037 


Appendix, No. i8. 


Total Debts in England, 1st May 1829, subject to consider¬ 
able adjustment in respect to tlie Balance due to tlic 
Commercial Branch -.--*** 

Increase of Territorial Debt at Home in 1829 * L 


6.617,121 


S,<U?,084 
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5 . Territorial Assess. 

The Territorial Assets Abroad consisted. 

On the 1st May 1814, of £• 

Cash and Bills - " ' 5,80„, /03 

Stores, including Salt and Opium - 4,193,514 
•Debts, including arrears of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt and Opium - 2,821,90S 


12,818,215* 


Appendix, No. 18. 


On the 1st Mav 1829, they consisted of 

Cash and Bills - 7.3b?,296 

Advances made in England to several 
Public Institutions, to be repaid in 
India - - - - 87,429 

Stores, including Salt and Opium - 6,922,217 
Debts, including arrears of Revenue 
and Balances due from Purchasers 
of Salt and Opium - 8,748,064 


£. 


23,125,006 


Increase in Territorial Assets Abroad in 1829 


£. 10,306,791 


Appendix, No. 17 . 


The Territorial Assets at Home consisted, 

On the 1st May 1814, of 

Balance due from His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment on account of Expedi¬ 
tions, &c. ----- 3,178,215 

Stores consigned to Prince of Wales 
Island - - 

Treasure from Madras - 

Dead Stock in India - 


31,244 

280.000 

400,000 


3,889,459 


Appendix, No. 18. 


On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 
Cash in hands of Officers at the India 
House - 


Carried forward 


3,670 
- £. 


3.889,459 110,306, 79 * 


♦ Amount of A -.seta in 1814 

Deduct, (Did Balance claimed of Government, written off 


previous to the acquit don of their Territory, written off 1,433,92° 


£. 9 O 0 .OUO 1 

£. 

1 135 

M33.9«° 

*,393 


£. 

1 12 , 818,215 
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Brought forward - - 3>^7° 

Stores for consignment, &c. to India . 4<73,556 

Advances to Individuals in India, to 

be repaid in England ... 26,149 

Balance due from His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment for Supplies furnished in 
India and at the Cape of Good Hope 9S,432 
Carnatic Stock belonging to the Com¬ 
pany ------ 34,037 

Value of College at Haileybury, and 

of Seminary at Addiscombe - - 177>~-0 

Dead Stock in India ... 400,000 


3,889,459 


1,213,064 


Decrease in Territorial Assets at Home in 1829 - £. 

Net Improvement in Territorial Assets Abroad and"! £ 
at Home in 1829 ~J __ 


10 , 306,791 


2,676,395 


7 , 630,396 


6 . Result of Territorial Debts and Assess. 

The Increase of Debt in India in 1829, as compared £. 

with 1814, has already been shown to amount to - 16,335,754 
And the Increase of Debt at Home, in the same period, 
but subject to considerable adjustment as above 
stated, to.2,917,0S4 


Making the Total Increase of Debt in 1829 


- £. 


flie Increase of Assets in India in 1829, as compared 
with 1814, is shown to have amounted to - - 10,306,791 

And the Decrease of Assets at Home, in the same 

period, to. 2,676,395 


Leaving the Net Increase of Assets in 1829 at 


- £. 


The Balance of the Territorial Branch therefore is more 
unfavourable in 1829, in this view, by 
And if to that Amount is added the sum ot 4,923,021 
which was directly applied during the penpd to tIn- 
liquidation of India Debt from Surplus. Commercial 
Profits, and without which aid the Balance of the ter¬ 
ritorial Branch would have been, to that extent, more 
unfavourable 


The Deterioration would amount to 


£. 


19,252,838 


7,030,396 


It,622,442 


u 2 
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Ape. .Nos.j 7 ^i 8 . It may be proper here to refer to the valuation of what is termed the 
Company’s Dead Stock in India, an estimate of which is usually added 
to the Accounts periodically prepared of their “ Stock per Computation.” 
These Estimates embrace a head of Buildings and Fortifications, and 
another of Plate, Household Furniture, Plantations, Vessels, Stores, See. 
which last includes Guns on the Ramparts, Arms, and other articles of 
Military Service. The Amounts inserted under each head are very large, 
but as the greater part represent rather the Sums expended upon the 
:!d Report (1811), Articles than their actual value, which expenditure has been already 
r T‘ N °r 5 ’ ... for the most P art clrar g ed upon the Revenues, it may be sufficient in 
i 83 o!n««. this place to notice, that Property ot the above description exists in India, 

belonging chiefly to the Territorial, and partly to the Commercial Branch, 
which is not included in the “Assets,” the computed value of which 
has just been shown. 


II.— The Connexion of the Territorial Finances with the 
Commerce or the East India Company. 

The Finances of India have derived advantage from their existing con¬ 
nexion with the Commerce of the Company, 1 st, 'through the direct 
application of Surplus Commercial Profit; 2 d, By the Rates of Exchange 
at which the Board of Control decided that the Territorial Advances from 
Commerce in England should be repaid to Commerce in India ; and, 
3 dly, In consequence, as it is alleged, of the Remittances from India, 
annually required for the payment of those Territorial Charges which 
are defrayed in England, having been made through the Company’s 
Commerce. 


53 Geo* 3 , 

c- 155> 
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No. 26 . 

1814-15 - 

1,207,658 

1815-16 - 

477,043 

1816-17 - 

413,786 

1817-18 - 

H ,008,075 

1818-19 - 

1.287.170 

1819-20 - 

243,503 

1820-21 - 

522,855 

22 - 

959,058 

l»22 n - 

229,579 

182**1 • 

329,161 

18*425 - 

720,097 

18*25 26 - 

342,448 

18**6 -Z7 - 

132,274 


111,447 

29 * 

22,201 


jj y 'jj 

31 . 

41*316 




1 . Application of Surplus Commercial Frofit. 

Any amount of Profit which may remain after the Dividends have 
been paid constitutes that Surplus Commercial Profit which is applicable 
by Law to the discharge of India Debt or of Home Bond Debt. 

The whole amount of Surplus Commercial Profit which has been 
realized, from the 1 st May 1814 to the 1 st May 1831, is 8,135,56? /. 
A stab ment is added in the margin showing the amount for each year. 

The Court claim the right, under the 57th section of the Act, to pro¬ 
pose the appropriation of Surplus Profits only to such extent, and at such 
tiinoi, as may appear to them consistent with the interests of the concerns 
committed to their superintendence. They have usually retained a con¬ 
siderable Balance unappropriated, in order, as they have stated, to make 
provision against unforeseen losses in subsequent years, and inconsequence 

of 
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of their being so much in advance to the Territorial Branch, by payments 
in England on that account. The amount remaining unappropriated at 
the end of the year 1828-29 was, according to the principle of calculation 
adopted by the Court, *2,724,013/. 

The following Table shows the manner in which the Appropriations 
for each year have been made : 


— 

HOME 

BOND 

DEBT. 

INDIA DEBT: 

TOTAL. 

Payment of 
Bills 

of Exchange 
for 

Principal of 
Debt. 

Consignment 

of 

Bullion to 
Iudia, 
in aid of 
Sinking Fund. 

Sum 

directed by 
the 

Financial Letter 
to Bengal, 

June 1821, to be 
advanced 
to the 

Sinking Fond. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1814.15 . 

196,200 

329, 7°4 

- 

. » • .. 

S " 5 > 9°4 

1815-16 - 

136,300 

318,382 

- 

• 

454,68 a 

1816-17 

- 

477 

- 

... 

477 

1817-18 - 

12 

200 

- 

... 

212 

1818-19 

. 

98 

1,000,537 

- 

1,000,635 

1819-20 . 

- 

- ' 

166,302 


166,302 

1820-21 

• 

6,285 


. 

6,285 

1821-22 

- 

10,576 


1,500,000 

1 , 510,576 

1822-23 

1,100 

25^500 


. 

26,600 

1823-24 

75 

1,396,842 


- 

1 . 396 , 9»7 

1824-25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3825-26 - 

712 

- 


- 

712 

1826-27 

- 

3,950 


“ - *4 

3,950 

1827-28 

. 

82,103 


- 

82,103 

1828-29 : 

- 

82,065 



82,065 

1829.30 


75,778 


- 

75 , 77 s 

1830-31 - 


— 

—— 

— 


£. 

334,399 

2,331 *960 

1,166,899 

\,50o,coo 

5,333,198 



* Commercial Surplus Profits in excess of Pay humus, t*i« No. 3 of Appx. 3 (m 

which the Amount in .8, 7 -,8 and iSaH-sg, shown above, has been adjusted) £■ >, 7 < 4 ,S.° 
Deduct, Loss on Sum. Hemp, provided for the Public service, U No. 4 to D 


„ *§L 

FINANCE. 



Appx. No. 11 of 
No. 19. 


£.2,724,01 
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2. The Board's Bates of Exchange. 

Correspondence At the period of the commencement of the Company’s present term, 
Court, ° ar following Rates of Exchange had long been generally used in the 

A PP >. No. *0. conversion of Indian into Sterling Money, in the Accounts laid by them 
before Parliament, as well as in other of their Statements; viz. 


Bengal Sicca Rupee (i6 per cent, better than the s. d. 

Current Rupee at 2 s.) - - - 2. 3.84 

Madras Rupee (3 h Rupees to the Pagoda, at 8s.) 2. 3 4. 

Bombay Rupee - - - - - 2. 3. 


•. lix, No. i. These rates were at that period appointed by the Board of Control to be 
used in the separated Accounts between the Territorial and Commercial 
; ' 20 - Departments. The use of them has been repeatedly objected to by the 

Court of Directors, on the ground that, as they were higher than those 
which result from a comparison of the metallic value of the respective cur¬ 
rencies of India and England, and higher of late years than those 
actually current, they give not only a false view of the Revenues of 
Ind a, hu t a view equally false of the state and out-tum of the Company’s 
Commerce. 




It is at the same time admitted by the Company, that to whatever 
oxUu.v the surplus ot their Commercial Profits is applicable to Territorial 
purposes, the Territory might, if the Rates of Exchange at present in 
were lowered, obtain, through that medium, the benefit which it 
no w derives through the medium of the Rates of Exchange. 


i V'> h\X 

I ;jo. 


Ihf Board of Commissioners for the Adairs of India have, however 
on the grounds of the fluctuating price of Silver in this Country, of the 
convenience of calculation, and oi long-established usage, and in con¬ 
sideration likewise of the favourable rate at which that portion of remit¬ 
tance efleeted through the China Trade has been made, required an 
adherence to the Rates originally prescribed. 

V hi!:- the British Currency was depreciated, these Rates, as compared 
villi tiii’ 3\. i- i aniif Rate-, ■ 11 with respect to the remittances direct 

ljum Inda as those through China, were favourable to the Commercial 
branch ; but since the restoration of Cash Payments, the value of the 
Shilling has inerAised, the Exchange with India lias altered more than 
one-four! h, and tie. v are now, in so far as respects the remittances direct 
AdVn India, losing Rates to the Commercial Branch. 


'* . 'i’bc Av ivtage dr-rived by the Territory from flu m of the-,- Rates, to 
* in d",e. iii ill < ■ olh< la! year 1'- ..d—Ac. act oi ding to iho computation of the 

Company’s 
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Company’s Accountant General, amounts to 5,154,135/., exclusive of 
Interest, which he calculates at .941,880/.; together, 6,096',015/. 

These calculations proceed upon the supposition that no part of the 
Funds issued in India in repayment of the Advances in England was 
remitted through China, but that the whole was liquidated by bills of 
exchange drawn in London upon India at 60 days sight, at the rate of 
exchange prevailing in London, augmented by the addition of six months' 
interest. But a calculation has been laid before this Committee, showing Appendix, xo. 
that, if the Indian rates of exchange, deducting six months interest, were 
applied to these calculations, the result would be 1.481 d. the rupee less 
than that of the Accountant General, or 1,646,712/.; and that, as the 
interest would be diminished in a corresponding proportion, the indirect 
advantage to theTerritory, in this view, would be reduced from6,096,015/., 
as estimated by the Accountant General, to 4,148,632/. 


3. Remittance of Territorial Funds. 

It has been seen that, for the amount of those Territorial Charges 
which are defrayed in this Country, the Company, in its Commercial 
capacity, is entitled to a Credit on the Treasuries of India, and Remit¬ 
tances are made at the time, and in the mode, prescribed by instructions 
from England. 

The Territorial Charges, for which Remittances must be annually made Eviden « ! •' 
from India to England, are stated to have amounted, on the average, to Louis ’ IS 
3,000,000/. These Remittances are effected principally by payments to 
the Commercial Branch, for the purpose of investment in Goods in India 
or China, for exportation to Europe. It appears that the whole of tin 
Advances made in India for the purchase of Investments for Europe, from 
1814-15 to 1826-27 inclusive, amounted to 30,545,069/•, of which 
24,388,050/. is computed to have been issued in repayment of Territorial 
Charges defrayed in England, and 6,207,019/* to have been issued from 
Commercial Funds in India. The Sums issued from the Commercial 
funds being considered as applied entirely to the purchase of part of the 
Indian Investments, the Payments from the Territorial Funds are sup¬ 
posed to have been distributed as follows: 13,862,909/ applied to 
the purchase of Indian Investments, and 1 
10,475,141/. to Investments in China. The 
amount of the Remittances annually made from 
the Territorial Funds, through the medium ol 
the India and the China Trade, has much in¬ 
creased in the period subsequent to 1821-22. 


& 

N( 


Account, 
l 3> of JKinanc 
’upors of l ob. 

8 ;io. 


TO. 


Avcrni;o Annual InT 
vealmeut h For- I 

11*.1. • . • 


ritonal Fue l 
- 15 lo 182 


SI i 

29 - 11 


Jiuli.i lVmle. 
£. 


TO 


T>«\ If ** j ~7 | 1 305.020 


0G7. 


^27.162 






Tevr ' jrial Charges - £.1,730,000* 
'"Xta’A"!} V>oo,ooot 


<4 REPORT on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

The Sum which it will be necessary to remit to England in 
1834 is estimated at 2,730,000/.; of which 2.50,000 /. is the 
£ , 7 computed Amount of Bills for Interest of India Debt, payable 

0 only during the pleasure of the Home Authorities. The total 
demand, exclusive of that Sum, would be 2,480,000 l. 

In reference to the means of effecting this Annual Remittance, questions 
have been raised as to the probable consequences of discontinuing the 
present union of Trade and Government. 

evidence before It is alleged, on the one hand, that formerly, and upon an average for 
the whole period since 1814, the Company have remitted through their 
48 :!:’tr. 4904, it’ Trade more advantageously than if they had resorted to Private Bills : 
l | 3 p : «t 4 i 8 *’ diat P r ce °f such Bills might be raised by combination on the part of 
the Merchants ; that Bullion Remittances would create inconvenience and 
pecuniary distress ; that to take security upon Cargoes would he attended 
with expense, and that the Government would require a Mercantile 
Agency; that the capacity of India to yield profitable Returns for British 
Commodities is checked by the necessity of making so large a Government 
Ii mittance, irrespective of the ordinary course of Trade; ihat the Territory 
would be subjected to considerable loss in accomplishing that Remittance • 
and that a peculiar importance attaches to the command of the China 

E^dW^ftcted™ 81 ' "'' UCh nC!,rly hU ' f "' e Rem “ to 

On the other hand, opinions have been confidently expressed tb.,; 
material difficulty would exist in making the Remittances in* auesti 

I?i P 7 U,ert,y uu 6 Company’s Trade; that three modes of effecting 
that object would then be available: viz. 1st. the Remittance of R.. 1 I „ S 

!*??**«« ft* **.r™*»~ of Bills on England from Mercto^inVodS^* 
*:i;,r>,i:io’ 4 to 24 o 8 , l? ,utl0n P ri . ce » (**• H '* </• to 2 s. per Sicca Rupee*),accompanied by a secu- 
> S 30 - 31 ; rity on their Bills of Lading, and, if necessary, by depositing 1 “ r 1 " 

“ ' 86 °' ° f ‘ 1.0 Govrrmnont until the Bills ore paid ond, 3dly, The sale t0 Mer, hlnto 
-v,. to 301, 30 G to 111 r ngland of Bills on the Indian Treasuries 1 hat the Imnnrtc rn • 

f (ft* GVC on, a,of a h«,f s ,er,ife^‘r 

■ 1677 . :, 4 i t« uuMPsof making the Remittances, no evil effect, is to he apprehended from 
1 +--U5' *•” 1 oas, combination among the Merchants to raise the price of Bills •„ 

' 14,8 ■*“ "V* —bo the alternative oftend^™* 

were not procurable at the Bullion rate; and that, if the exportation of 
Bullion proceeded to an inconvenient extent, a reimportation would follow, 

— ' _ and 


Lvidrr.co before 
Lords, 1830. 

to 3507, of 
12 March 1830; 


to 2498 

Commc 


of 1832. 
cial Ap- 


* See Appendix, B. a to No. 23. 

**■ ,V:r Appendix 10 Minuted of I : . vide nee, 1830-1 a 
I Vide 1284 of 1832* * * * 1 *' 
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and the evil would thus produce its own remedy:—That the necessity of 
realizing in England a large amount for the use ol the Territory has not 
prevented the growth of a profitable Export Trade from this country to 
India : and that such an effect is not to be anticipated, the resources of 
India being sufficient to furnish the means of exchange for European pro¬ 
ductions, in addition to the amount of Exportation required for Political 
purposes. 

4. Account between the Territorial and Commercial Branches . 

The state of the Account between the two Branches has, from the im¬ 
portance which has been assigned to it, engaged much of the attention ot 
this Committee, as well as of the previous Committees of Inquiry. To 
whatever extent the whole of the Property at present vested in the East 
India Company, Commercial as well as Territorial, may be cons do red in 
strict law responsible for all their outstanding obligations in India and 
in England, yet, in the event of the cessation ot their Territorial Ad¬ 
ministration, it appears probable that they would claim, in their Com¬ 
mercial capacity, to be relieved from a large proportion of those obligations, 
and at. the same time to retain a large amount of Property. 

Statements connected with this Account, prepared by the Company’s 
Officers, have been from time to time laid before the Committees engaged 
in the present Inquiry. 

Much conflicting Evidence w'as adduced, before the Committee of 1830 , 5671 to 5673, of 
upon the subject ot the real or supposed advantage which, previously to 1 |3°; 
the year 1794 , one branch of the Company's Affairs obtained at the to 2956,2968,443.1 
expense ot the other. On one hand, it was contended that, during the 10 45 ^ to 

period in question, Commerce derived considerable benefit at the expense 485 to ^ a '[ 
oi lerritory ; on the other, that Territory derived considerable benefit at 1831. 4y,a ’ 0 

the expense ot Commerce. 

Evidence and opinions not less conflicting have been offered as to the 5671 to >T c r w 
state of the Account between the two Branches during the Company's lS a°; 
last term. Statements have been drawn out by different parties, in oppo- 

1 1 1 n Pi 4* 1*^ ✓v y*v. i. 4. I . ____ ’ 1 i * - 1. /V A. I . _ . . 1 . • I I . i 4 I \ . w.v . . . ,v J 



lias recently been laid before Your Committee, these controversies hating 4949- of 1831 .'' 
f>een reviewed, and the statements made of the Accounts La. tng been com- 
parcel with the views contained in the Third Report of the Committee of Appendix; No. 

>e House of Commons of 1810-12, it i. contended that those Statements appendix, No, i. 
me insufficient for thy objects which the framers of lhem had m view 

Vour 


1 
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Your Committee will not attempt to draw any conclusion from these 
conflicting statements and. opinions. On which side the evidence pre¬ 
ponderates, or whether it rests upon grounds too remote and uncertain 
to be now applied to any practical purpose, and whether, therefore, any 
future separation of interests between the two Branches must be determined 
by other considerations than those upon which these different Statements 
have proceeded, Your Committee feel that it does not rest with them to 
determine; and that they shall best discharge their duty by merely 
calling the attention of the House to the view which is taken ot these 
controversies in the Report to which they have already referred. 


53 too. 3 ,c. 155 , 
s. 64 . 

Appx. No. 1 . 


33 G«o. 3 , c* 5 «, 
i. 10 B, 


The separation of the Accounts between the two. Branches during the 
present Term, agreeably to the provisions of the Act of 1813, was effected, 
as has been already shown, in conformity with a plan prepared by the 
Court of Directors, and approved by the Board of Commissioners, in the 
year 1814. The separation, as prescribed by the Act, was understood to 
apply only prospectively, and the plan ot Accounts was framed in that 
view. It regulated the mode of stating the transactions subsequently to 
the 30th April 1814 ; but it did not embrace the apportionment of the 
Property of various kinds, and of the Debts, existing at that date, which 
cc aid only be determined by a reference to the specific character of the 
financial transactions of a previous period. 

With a view to commence the separate Accounts of the two Branches, 
the Court of Directors ordered a division to be made of the Debts and 
Property, upon the principle, that the India Register Debt, which had 
been declared by Parliament in 1793 to be Territorial, but had largely 
increased since that period, was still entirely Territorial; that the Indian 
Assets were of similar character; and a few heads of small amount only, 
both of Debt and Asset, classed in the Indian books as “ Commercial,” 
were carried to the Commercial Account. As to the Properly at Home, 
the whole of it, including the Cash in the Home 1 reasury, and the Property 
afloat (with a few exceptions) being found in a Commercial form, or 
embarked in the Company’s Trade, was directed to be carried to the 
credit of the Commercial Branch. 


The Debts existing at Home were also debited to that Branch, with 
the exception of the Home Bond Debt, which it has been usual to con- 
s dcr of doubt ful character, and which was not carried to the account of 
either Brunch. 


1 he exceptions to the apportionment of the Home Property above 
described were, that Bills running on the Court for Principal and Interest 
*>f India Debt* the Loan of 1812, raised for the discharge of similar Bills, 

and 
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and a sum in Treasure, on its passage from India (in the Stirling Castle) 
w lid! was afterwards applied to the same purpose, together with the 
Pebts and Credits outstanding between His Majesty’s Government and 
the <Lompan} r , and the article of Political Stores, were carried to the 
Account of the Territorial Branch. 

The Stock thus divided was carried to account in the Stock Accounts 
m India, and in the Books at Home, and appears in the statements o 
Stock per Compulation occasionally presented to Parliament. The cur- p apep . Ft 
sent transactions between the two Branches, arranged according to the 1 830 , and their " 
plan ot 1814, are recorded in two Accounts also before Parliament (num- continuation m 
lered J and 2): the first showing, on one side, the Payments * made in Con^rcili 
Laifflanu lor territorial purposes, under the 56th Section of the Act of No * 7 - 
■>3 Geo. ,j, c. 155; and on the other, the Repayments made by the Terri¬ 
torial Branch in India in issues for Commercial Investment: the second 
Account showing, on one side, the Bills of Exchange paid for Interest of 
India Debt, noticed in the 55th and 58th Sections of the Act, as also 
inose for Principal of Debt not discharged out of Surplus Profits; and on 
die other side, the Funds remitted from India for the Liquidation of such 
•!i i? he S e * * n ? u J! ion 0,1 Territorial Account, or through Transactions 
MerclrInt^ laJeSty * Goveriln,eilt * or by the purchase of Bills from Private 

According to the view taken by the Court, the Balance of the first Am ,< 4t , 

ot these Accounts, on the 30th April 182Q was 1 54 S 01 O/ n r V oNo **’ 

tho t> 1 . ! ,] , rn favour ot Correspondence 

to Hill f I? l tanch ; and the Balance of the second, or that applicable be \ ween the Board 

to Buis °f Exchange, 4,580,197 l. in favour of the Commercial Br, ' ".Court, 

( L, dd erence between the two constitutes a Net ' 

<iue to the Commercial Branch. 


r y. 


Home Bond Debt. 


. , _ 11 G 'd’ 1 ! * -imposed of Securities issued by the Company under their 
^mmon Seal upon which they have from time to time been empower,. ! 

>>> Act ot Parliament to borrow Money t< r ■ 1 ~ ~ 


/ ACtot Parliament to borrow Money to a limited extent. The Bends 

i , n< e a ISSUet * *.? r a s * lol t . er period than six months ; but the Company 
■o a Ji lei tv to discharge them at any time, alter giving a previous notice 
• ldt °xient ir> the London Gazette. The holde-s of the Ronds also 
f'l ■'•similar privilege, and can demand pn\incut aln i 


§ giving a nWic 

p nod, in writing to the AccounUint.-Gencrid ut the lu<( 


Tin »>n %! 


' iiU ( hih 1 !uc-\i in the A) juni li.v tl Lcnh licporL "i i*\}o,No. 1 




NlINlSr^ 



9 & 10 "Will. 3. 

6 Anne, c. 17, 

7 Geo. 1. c.5. 

17 Geo. 2. c. 17. 
13 Geo. 3. c.64. 
33 Geo. 3.C. 47 . 


34 Geo. 3 . c. 4 !, 

47 Geo. 3. c. 4!. 
37 Geo. 3. c. 31. 


53 Geo. 3 . 
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House. The fust Legislative Enactment empowering the Company to 
nti.se Money upon their Bond placed no limitation upon the amount to 

T ^\vS m r IghtWrr0W; a subsequent Act authorized an increase of 
! 000 /. It was afterwards permitted to be increased to 5,000,000/.; 
and again, by a more recent Act, to 6,000,000/. In 1773 it was 
required to be reduced to 1,500,000/.; and in 1793, upon the 
Company being permitted to increase their Capital Stock, it was 
a £ a i n squired to be reduced to that amount, after which, by consent 
ot the Board, it might be increased in the sum of 500,000/. This was 
the first Legislative provision giving the Board authority to interfere 
witn regard to the Bond Debt. In 1794 it was allowed to be increased 
to 3,000,000/. In 1807, in consequence of the Company not having 
a, ailed themselves of the permission granted them in 1797 to increase 
i!)( ir Capital Stock, permission was given to augment the Bond Debt 1 to 
5,000,000/.; and in 1811, in order to meet the Bills drawn on the Home 
1 rea- ury from India on account of Territorial Demands from India it was 
authorized, with the consent of the Board, to be increased to 7,000* 000 / 
beyond which amount it cannot be augmented. On this occasion also’ 

' e “ ect was 8 lven t0 the transfer of the properly in the Bonds from’ 

one person to another. The limit to which the Bond Debt is allowed m 
be reduced is 3 , 000,000 /. allowed to 

, r-o I??* tne {5ond Del)t amounted to 4,065,573/.- j» 17*1 
1,6o2,oo9/. ; in 1794, to 2,179,467 /.; in 1796 , to 1 5 iq -qo . e 1 , - \° 

t-me it did not materially vary till 1805 when it f tr ° m W l noh 
2,412,092. In ,808 it was further augmrnwl ,o 4,220 TOaTTluw 
d mcreasedto 6,581,317/-; m 1814 it was reduced to 4 50 ligo/ • 

.. dl.a, to 3,979,392 /.; and in 1829 it amounted to 3 ,795.892 7 " ’ In 

The rate of Interest paid on the Bonds from 1773 to 17 «q , 

three to four-and-a-half per cent. From 1783 to 1787 ;7 fr ° m 

cent. In the latter year it was reduced to four per cent • u ,,^ 55 

increase,r,„ live per cent.; and from tC'vet to SIR 11 
vaiied trom five to* six per cent. From 1818 to 1830 it 7- i r . 
to th ree per cent. ; and in 1831 it was reduced to tw 0 and “ **' 

which is the rate it now hears. and-a-half per cent., 

The sum of 334,399/. of Bond Debt which Ins her ,. 1 , • 1 

! :,n <jlBcbBr S td ’ is thl amount paid off, and which it was'Tom^ered! 
—■ ■ ■ --—— - _ _ under 

M'ndor i,hn 46 f,eo. 3 , tit luierert was allowed to be the same uu I' v , i ~ 

pj - ", < !l, ‘- Fr »'P«rty Tax. Afi iv.anv, the. Company paid the Property Tax f b ^? C ‘ a n' U 0 *?<#» 

u uU wing ,5 per t9nt, Interest. ^ ax * u Holder m addition 
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under legal advice, could alone be counted as discharged from Surplus Correspondent 
Profits, agreeably to the 57th section of the Act of 1813. Adding the and^hTc un° d 
amount of Bonds paid in on Sales, an actual or virtual reduction of the Appendix. No. u,: 
Bond Debt during the period was effected to the extent of 805,9997 77310777 , of 1832 . 


6. Prospective Estimate. 

There appear to be three modes of computing the Prospective Condi¬ 
tion of the Finances. 

I. A Prospective Estimate of the whole state ot the Finances of Appendix, . ■>;. 
India at the close of the present term, accompanied with Remarks and 
Explanations on the part of the Court of Directors, has been laid before 
Your Committee. This Estimate is founded upon the Accounts ot Revenue 
and Charge of 1829 - 30 , adjusted, in reference to future years, according 
to the latest advices received in March 1832. It takes into account, for 
the future, only such particular reductions of Charge as are specifically 
directed to be carried into effect. It is framed with reference to two 
different events: the continuance of the present system as a whole: and 
the continuance of the Territorial Administration, the Company relin¬ 
quishing the Trade, or the cessation of that Administration. 

In the first case, the Court estimate that a deficiency of Revenue to 
defray all Charges at Home and Abroad will remain, amounting to 
453,8237 This is calculated on the supposition that the Territory will 
continue to receive the advantage of the Board’s Rates of Exchange. 

In the second case, it is computed that, in consequence of the Territory 
having to make its Remittances unaided by the Trade, and at the Mer¬ 
cantile Rates, instead of at the Board’s Rates, the deficiency will amount 
to 813,209 7 


A computation has also been made of the probable effect, on the result 
ot the foregoing Estimate, of the liquidation of Claims the amount, of 
which is uncertain or under discussion. These Claims are, 1 st. A dormant 
Claim to a Balance of Expenditure on account of the Wars which pre¬ 
ceded the acquisition of the Dewannee, amounting to 3 , 010,1 137. not 
including Interest. 2 d. A.Claim to have the Bond Debt, amounting to 
about 3,600,0007, considered as a Territorial Charge; and 3d. Certain 
rights of property abroad, the valin of which is not. compute 


supposing the two first Claims to be eonct 
ctpal of the Bond Debt, at the present iat 
amounl o<* the first Claim, at 5 per e< nt 
charge upon the Territory of 270,805 7 


d tn money, 
mu, the Interest upon the Prin- 
e of 2 J per cent., and upon the 
, would form a turthor annual 


) 
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' Appx. No. ss 
1 >18 of 1832 . 


Ly an Estimate, signed by the Accountant of the India Board, an im- 
Appendis, No. 2 > provenient is shown upon the Court’s Estimate, by which the deficiency is 
reduced, ir. the first case, from 453,823 l. to 123,253 1 .; and in the second, 
from 813,209/. to 560,924/. 

It has been seen that a considerable part of the augmented deficiency in 
the second case arises from a difference in the Rates of Exchange. In the 
Estimates prepared at the India House and at the India Board, the Remit¬ 
tance to this Country is computed at an exchange of 1 s. 9*247 d*. But. 
opinions have been confidently expressed, that the necessary Amount of Re¬ 
mittance could be effected from India at Is. 11 d. Should this opinion prove 
to be well-founded, the deficiency, in the event of a separation of Trade and 
Government, estimated upon the principles of the Court of Directors, 
as adjusted by the Accountant of the India Board, would amount only 
to 407,61 6 1 

II. The Prospective Estimate may be considered with reference to the 
reductions which have been recommended by the Indian Civil Finance 
Committee. If all these reductions were carried into effect, the above defi¬ 
ciency of 407,616/. would, according to the Estimate of that Committee, 
be reduced to 55,379 /• Some, however, of these reductions would involve 
important alterations o 1 system, and could only be adopted under the 
authority of the Legislature. 

ill. It has been seen that, according to the statement of the Accountant 
( n: ra , of Bengal, the amount of Charge has not been fully reduced, as 
prescribed by the Court ot Directors, to the standard of 1823-24, and that 
• 'mount of reductions which remain to be made, is Runees 54 03 of»3 
or, at the rate of 1 ,. lid. per Sicca Rupee, 526,4187, This am&l 
being only the result of a general direction, is not taken into account in 
the Prospective Estimate of the Court, which, it has been already ex¬ 
plained, allows only for those particular reductions of Charge wlucnhave 
been specifically ordered. If, however, the Local Governments succeed 
:n carrying into effect the general orders of the Court in 1827 , there 
would then In h surplus of Revenue overcharge amounting to 118,802 l. 

The results above stated apply to the year 1834. About the year 1836 
t is expected that the Fund now annually set apart for the discharge of 
O.o Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic will be sufficient for its 
purpose. By the cessation of the payment on that account, it is esti¬ 
mated that, at the exchange last-mentioned, the Charges wilt be reduced 
and tlx. results improved, to the extent of 102,387 L * 

Ar regards the prospect of the Revenue, it may be expected, that those 
Social and I oliMcul Improvements which have been mentioned, as having 
mtherto contributed to its increase, will continue to operate. 

On 
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On the other hand, the Revenue derived from Opium is said to be 
endangered by the competition of Opium grown under a system of Free 
Cultivation in Malwa. And the attention of Your Committee has been 
called to the uncertainty which has been found to attach to the reali¬ 
zation of prospective Estimates of the Indian Revenues, framed upon 
the scale of former years. Tables, exhibiting the variations of actual Ac¬ 
counts from the sketch and regular Estimates which had been previously 
formed, have been laid before Your Committee, and are inserted in the 
Appendix. 

The prospect of a continued aid to the Finances from the Commercial 
Funds of the Company appears to be uncertain. Under the existing 
system, the Profit upon the India Trade has been converted into an in¬ 
creasing Loss, (observing however the Board’s rates in the computation,) 
and that upon the China Trade has also gradually declined. In the event 
of a total separation between the two Branches, the Territory would ot 
course cease to derive, either directly or indirectly, any extraordinary 
advantage from Trade. 

It has already been shown that, upon the supposition of the cessation of 
the Company’s Territorial administration, a sum of money is claimed on 
account of expenses incurred previously to the acquisition of the Dewannee, 
and that a claim is likewise preferred to certain Forts, Towns, Island , 
Territories and Rights, obtained by purchase, amicable grant, or negocia- 
tion, previously to that event. It is likewise alleged, that the Territorial 
Branch will stand indebted to the Commercial Branch, at the expiration 
ot the present term, in a sum of between four and five millions ; and it 
is urged, that the whole of the Indian Debt, notwithstanding that the 
Company is bound for it, is a charge on the Indian Territory. On the 
other hand, the interests ot the Territory, and the rights and claims of 
the Territorial creditors would require to be investigated and considered. 


The Commercial Inquiries of Your Committee have embraced, 

I.—The State and Results of the East India Company’s Commerce. 
II.—Tho Commerce of India in relation to the General Interests 
• of Trade and Navigation. 

I*—The State and Results of the East India Company s 

Commerce. 

A Statement of the results of the Company s Commercial operations 
has been made, which, although not founded upon principle strictly and 
indisputably ac curate, is presumed to be a close approximation to the truth. 

It 
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•TNASCV. 

- I has been already shown that the nominal Capital of the Company, 

upoit which Dividends are paid, is 6 , 000 , 000 /. Since the year 1794* 
there has been no subscription. 

53 Ge«>. 3 , C. 155 . The Dividend to the Proprietors upon the nominal Capital is by Law 
limited to 10 h per cent, on the above amount. This rate of Dividend 
ha - been regularly paid since the commencement of the present Term 

T 4* ,1 ~ ~ 1---. O/ 1 R Q npr OPllt nn flvn Pomtol run 11 1 


<SL 


■-*<u Lii iL^aiaiij para - y * ^ ^ ^ 0 

iv. uce ,e ! ; re j t doe , not? however, exceed 2 /. 18 s, per cent, on the Capital really 
employed. 

'■ -ommereiai Scrk?, T 1 - actual amount of the Capital, as computed by the Court on the 

1 st May 1829, is 21,102,182 /. Its component parts are as follows : 


■ j ' - 1 ,425.1 b~ Cash at Home and Abroad, and property in the Public Funds 

.•uwl'o'uudi /^ 00,942 Goods and Merchandize at Home and Abroad 
£. 2 .iso,i 29 Property afloat, and Freight advanced thereon 

-— Debts due to the Company at Home and Abroad for Goods 

sold, and Advances for Investment - 
Buildings and Dead Stock ------ 

East India Annuities 


Commercial Series, Doe from the Territorial Branch, exclusive oi 


£. 

*2,186,129 

7,383,931 

3,531,897 


2,227,195 

1,467,967 

1,207,560 


No. 7 


Interest ------ £• 3,036,581 

Interest as computed by the Court - - 1,536,078 

Amount expended by the Commerce for 

Articles not chargeable till shipped - 59,247 


Deduct, £. 

Debts at Home (Bills of Exchange unpaid, Freight, Customs, 
Proprietors of Private Trade, &c.) - £. 1,300,226 

Debts ; n India and China - - 234,177 


4,631,906 


22,636,585 


This amount is exclusive ol the Bond Debt. 


£. 


1,534,403 

21,102,182 


< mi, n u Series, The Return to the Capital,which, on the. 1 st May 1814,was 19,211,984/., 
was, in the Fifteen Years 1814-15 to 1828-29, *20,488,57 9 /., including 

1,536,073/. 


* 'l bo Amount showi » have been reabv. n d, in No. 3 of Cominercw! Senes, U 


Dedui t, 

Amount *f Loan, stated ip, No. 4 of the same Series, to have been uataiued in ibe 
jjruviBion ol Suim Hmnp for the Public - * - 




£. 20,5*29,096 


40,797 


ao,4SB,379 
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1,536,078 /., the Interest on the Balance cine from the Territorial 
Branch, which is rather more than Seven per Cent, per annum. ^ Of the 
sum of 20,488,379/- there has been paid in Dividends 0,450,000/.^ 
and in Interest upon the Bond Debt 2,585,346/., leaving a Surplus of 
8,453,033 /., whereof, it has been already shown, there have been applied 
in the liquidation of Home Bond Debt 805,999/-, auc ^ 1r 1 erritorial 
purposes 4,923,021 /. 

It appears from the above Table, that, ot the Capital, 1,968,502 - is Jn ~ Commercial Series, 
vested in East-In dik Annuities and other Public Funds, and 4,631,906/. 
is for Principal and Interest due from the Territory, d he furthei sum of 
1,294,768/. is the value of the East-India House and Warehouses. 

These several sums make a total of 7,895,176/ , which, deducted from the 
before-mentioned amount of Capital (21,102,182 /.), leaves 13,207,006/. 
applicable to the conduct of the Company s India and China 7 rade. 

Upon the India Trade there has been, during 
the above-mentioned period, a loss of .278,i 07 /.; 
upon the China Trade, again ot 15,414,414/. 

If the Mercantile Rates of Exchange had been 
used in the Account between the two Branches, 
it is computed that a larger Profit upon the 1 rade 
would have been exhibited. 


Commercial Series, Statement to No. 3. 


_ 1 

India Trade. 

India and 
Ctina Trade. 

( t 1 1 

Average | 

Average 

Average 


Annual | 

Annual 

Annual 


Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

1 -— 


£. 

£. 

£. 

1814-15 to 1818-19 

364,G93 


1,525,799 

1919-20 to 1823-24 

* 

116,678 

875,432 

1824-25 to 1828-29 

- " 

l 

303,757 

625,910 


Average Annual Profit on India and China\ 
Trade during the 13 year 1 ' 

Annual Average of all other s 


The Commercial Receipts of the Company are 
derived from several sources besides their China 
and India Trade. They receive a profit from the 
management of Private Trade Goods, from the employment ot their own 
Ships, from Interest on Annuities and on Government Stock, and Irom 
Interest on Advances to the Territorial Branch. The Total Profit 
derived from these sources, during the 15 years ending 1829, was 
5,352,673/. 

Since the year 1824-25, the Company have ceased to export Mer¬ 
chandize to India. Their only Exports, since that period, have been 
Military and Political Stores. Their motives for discontinuing t int 
Export Trade are stated to have been, first, the dilliculty of obtaining 
any articles of Indian Produce or Manufacture that would ntfoid a ^ mli 


1.009,047 


rccu> of Profit 356,84-1 


183* 


873 of ditto. 


tancc to London, even at several pence in t 
Exchange; and secondly, the large Balance 
the Commercial Branch. 


fie Rupee 
due from 


be 

the 


ow the par 
Territorial 


of 

to 


Th 
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The only Articles imported by the Company into England from India 
are Raw Silk, some Silk Piece-goods, Saltpetre and Indigo. The Indigo 
is purchased by the Company at Calcutta ; the Raw Silk and Saltpetre 
are prepared in their Factories; and the Silk Piece-goods (Bandannoes) 
are obtained at Cossimbuzar, by Contracts with the Head Weavers, to 
whom advances are previously made. Sugar was included in the Com¬ 
pany’s Imports until very lately, but has now been discontinued. 



The Company’s principal Export irom India to China is Cotton from 
mi to 1125 Bengal and Bombay. Their Cotton Factories at Madras have been 
Con Rep. 1830, abolished. The Cotton is purchased at the principal Marts in the 
passim. interior of India by the Company’s Agents. The large Export Trade in 

Opium to China is exclusively in the hands of the Private Merchants. 

Their only Import into England from China is Tea. Their Importa¬ 
tion of Nankeens was discontinued in 1822 , and that of Raw Silk in 
975 to 987, of 1832. 1824 , both having been attended with a loss. The Home Market is now 
fully supplied with these Articles by private Importation from Singapore 
and other places. 


The Import Trade of the Company from India to England, being 
attended with loss, is carried on only as affording the means of 
remittance. 


Mode of declaring the Dividend. 

Statements are annually prepared for the information of the Court of 
Directors, previously to their taking into consideration the rate of Dividend 
to be by them recommended to the Court of Proprietors for declaration, 
opci li x. No. 27. F or each year since 1814 - 15 , these Statements have been laid before Your 
Committee. They appear, in the earlier part of the period, to have con¬ 
sisted of Abstract Statements of Profit and Loss upon the Company’s 
Goods sold in the March and September Sales, and of other Profits 
resulting to the Company in England, together with the ultimate Surplus 
liable to a T erritorial appropriation. 

1820-21. At a later period, Accounts in greater detail were presented, distin¬ 

guishing the India from the China. 1 lade, and specifying the prime cost 

of the Investment, the Freight, the Charges, the Sale Amount, and the 

net 1 tofil 01 Loss on i ll Goods sold by the Company ; and showing also 
me Home Profits and Receipts, and the Net Proceeds of the Commerce in 
Great Erituin, after all Adjustments and after defraying all Charges. 


The 
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The Interest'on the Bonds forms a Charge upon the Commercial Fund, 
out of which the Dividends are paid. This Fund consists or the Net 
Commercial Proceeds computed as above. Any ultimate Surplus, utter 
the Dividends are paid, constitutes Surplus Commercial Profit, applicable, 
by Law, to the discharge of India Debt or ot Home Bond Debt. 


Comparative View of the Commercial Property in 1814 and 1829- 


The Value of the Commercial Property on the 

1st May 1814, after providing for all outstand¬ 
ing demands, was - *' £. 19,211,984 

On the 1st May 1829> its value was - 4 21,668,510 

£. 

Improvement in 1829 - 

2,456,526 

Carried forward - - 

2,456,526 


* The Total Value of Property in 1814 is stated, in Account No. 4 of 

Commercial Sirica, at.~ - £• 19>735>9°9 

Which requires the following adjustments* as showed in the same Account: 

Deduct, Amount of Spices from the Moluccas, the proceeds 
of which have been allowed to His Majesty’s 
Government - - - - - - 1234,448 

Amount of Buildings and other Dead Stock in In¬ 
dia, written off since 1814 - 78,625 

Amount of Debts due to the Company on 1st May 

1814 - ditto ----- 140,538 

Value of Buildings for Territorial purposes, included 

in 1814, but since separated - 70,314 

- 5* 3>92.5 


£. 19.211,984 


t Value of Commercial Property in 1829, as before stated - £. ‘21,102,182 
Add, Amount of Dead Stock' ----- 566,328 

———— £. 31,668,510 

Deduct, Surplus Profits unappropriated ------- 2,724,013 


£. 18,944.467 

Add, Profit estimated on Goods, more in 1814 than in 1829, £. 291,551 
Deduct, Difference explained in a Memorandum to No. 4 of 

Commercial Series.24.064 

_ _ 267,487 

L i 9,211,984 

K 2 
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53 Geo. 3 5 c. 155» 
s. 57. 


Commercial Series, 
No. 4. 


In 
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Brought forward 


- £• 


In the above Statement the Horae Bond Debt is not included. 
Its amount on 1st May 1814, was - £. 4,601,892 


on 1st May 1829 


- 3,795,892 


Decrease of Home Bond Debt, which was effected byl 
the application of Surplus Profits _J 

The improvement of the Commercial Concern, added to 
the diminution of the Home Bond Debt, would pro¬ 
duce a more favourable Balance by - 
Adding to this sum the amount applied from Surplus 
Commercial Profits to the liquidation of Indian Debt - 

The Improvement would amount to - 

Result oj the Two Branches combined: 

The deterioration of the Territorial Property has been shown, 
(but upon a principle which is liable to considerable ad¬ 
justment,) after applying the Surplus Commercial Profits 
to the liquidation of its Debt, to be 11,622,422/., but 
without: that appropriation, it would have been - 

The Net Deficiency or Deterioration of the two) 
Branches combined, between 1814 and 1829, i 
will therefore have been, in the view here taken J 


2,456,526 


805,999 


3,262,525 

4,923,021 


8,185,547 


16,545,463 


8,359,917 


II.— The Commerce or India in relation to the General 
Interests op Trade and Navigation 

Under this head of Inquiry Your Committee have received much valu¬ 
able information, although, in consequence of the approaching termi¬ 
nation ot the Session, it will not be practicable to found upon die Evi- 
deuce any detailed statement. * 



Papers relative to the Commercial affairs of India, addressed hv v„i 
’ U8 ,ndm ' luaJ * and Commercial Bodies, to the Secretary of the Board .,1 


Control 
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Control, have been laid before Your Committee. They consist of Answers - 

to Queries which had been circulated by that Department, and have 
reference to the Commercial facilities which have been afforded since the 
opening of the Trade with India in 1814—the Increase of the Trade—the 
nature and extent of that Increase—the System pursued by the Company 
in the conduct of their Commercial Transactions in India—the practical 
effects of the union of Government with Trade in India—the Commercial 
System of the Company in England—the operation of the means em¬ 
ployed by the Company in order to effect the Remittances required in this 
Country—the various modes in which such Remittances might be effected 
—■the state of the Exchanges generally, as between India and other Coun¬ 
tries—the probable effect of withdrawing the Executive authority from 
I rade in India—the Commercial Arrangements with Foreign States—the 
Financial bearings of the present system of Trade—and measures calcu¬ 
lated to improve or increase the number of the Exportable Productions of 
India, or generally to advance the interests of Indian Commerce. The 
whole of these Answers, consolidated under their respective heads, will be Commercial Ap- 
found in the Appendix. pendix. No. 4 . 

See also Financial 

further Returns will be found in the Appendix, illustrative of the state A PP endix > N °:;' 
°f the Trade between Great Britain, India and China, showing the Value 
of the Imports mid Exports, and distinguishing the Trade of the Com¬ 
pany, of other British Subjects, and of Foreigners: And showing the 
IN umber of Vessels and Amount of Tonnage annually entered inwards at 
tae I orts of the United Kingdom, from places East of the Cape of Good 
°f e \ Returns also are given, for a series of years, of the Quantities of 
each Article, Imported into, or Exported from,’as well as the Number of 
amps entered inwards, and cleared outwards, at Bengal, Madras, and 
ombay j and of the Quantities of each Article of Internal Commerce 
received at the Presidencies, in its transit from, or to, the Interior, 
eparate Returns have also been obtained, showing, for a series of years, 
le course and results of the Indian Trade in Bullion. 


vidence has likewise been received as to the means of extending the 
,cl . e Asia; the Navigation by Steam ; and the capability of India to 
P oeuce articles of leading importance in Commerce, such as Cotton, 

Ref l 1 ’ , a * ^°^ ee » Rice, Tobacco, Silk. The difficulty of providing 
gi i and the bad quality of the Products of India, appear to bo eon- 
wliicl 1 ' 10 chief Obstacles to an extension of Trade. The chief Remedies 

the Duties in i s ?SSf ted h J various individuals are, 1 . A Reduction of Commercial a, 
Removal r j -ugland on the Importation of Indian Produce ; 1. The P end >x, No. 4 . 
0 the Transit Duties in India: 3. A 


relaxation 01 t! 


Still O' 


Restrictions 




Commercial Ap¬ 
pendix, No. 5. 


Commercial Ap¬ 
pendix, Nos. l to 3. 
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Restrictions against Europeans proceeding to India, and residing and hold¬ 
ing Lands there : 4. A more efficient Protection to Person and Property in 
India: 5. Opening the Trade with China: 6. A complete withdrawal 
from Trade on the part of the Government of India. 

Your Committee are unable to enter at present into an examination of 
these suggestions; but, with reference to the first of them, they have in¬ 
serted in the Appendix an important Statement, showing the Rutes of 
Duty (Customs and Excise) which have been chargeable in England on 
all Articles, the produce of the East-Indies, since the year 1812, together 
with those which are chargeable upon like Articles, being the produce of 
other countries. 

A Digest is given in the Appendix of the whole of the Commercial 
Evidence which has been taken since the Report on the China Trade 
before the Committees of the Lords and Commons, in 1830, 1830-31, 
and 1831-1832. 
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III.— Revenue. 


IN the Examination of the Revenue System of India M ltnesses have 
been examined, and Documentary Evidence has been received. 

The Gross Revenue of the East India Company derived from the to - 
lowing sources, Land Revenue, Salt, Opium, Transit utl r ^ s ’ Vp LtUn 
Duties, Saver and Abkaree Duties, including Moturpha lax, lown 
Duties, Wheel Tax, Tobacco Tax, Post-office, Stamps, and 1 dgnm Tax, 
amounted, on an average of three years ending 1829-o0, to 20,1 • 

The Net Revenue amounted to 17>861,714 1.* 


LAND REVENUE. 

In India the Land Revenue forms, as has been already shown, the 
principal Income of the State, and the modes of its administration differ 
chiefly in the degree in which the Officers of the Government engage in 
the detailed Assessment anil Collection. 

The most summary of these modes may be called, tor the sake of 
a general name, the Zemindary System. It may be taken as including 
all those cases in which any portion ot Land, beyond that of a village, is 
rated at a certain sum in the gross, anil the payment of the sum engaged 
for by an individual (or small number of individuals) called 'Zemindar, 
and sometimes by other names. 

The intermediate system is what has been properly denominated the 
Village System. Under this system, each village is rated separately at 
an a ggn gate sum lor the village, and the headman of the village engages 
or is held engaged for the amount. 


VI ,c tliarj.es included in the Statement of the Net Revenue arc those o o ■ u. 

'n^o' ai 'd do not embrace Advances l'or the Manufacture ol Mel no A ' 1"* 1 • . 

• >e ates ot Exchange employed in converting the Indian Monies into . u.i in... a< 

n the Accounts of InduTu Revenues and Charges hud In tore Parliament, viz. * ». per Bengal Current 
ftupe. , 8 1 . per Pagoda, o (i u,valowt to 3 J Madras Rupees ; and a 3 d. per Bombay Rupee. 
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The system in greatest detail is that where the fields occupied by 
each Cultivator are rated separately, and in which he makes his payment 
directly to an Officer of the Government. This has been called the 
Ryotwar System, from the word Ryot, which is the specific name of 
the Cultivator. 


The Zemindary system, as now described, includes a variety of cases, 
in respect to amount, from two or a few villages, to a whole district or 
a province; it includes also the cases in which the Zemindar claims an 
hereditary right to his office, and those in which he only engages for one 
or more years. The British Government has introduced a new variety in 
Bengal, by recognizing all the Zemindars as hereditary, and fixing the 
assessment or sum to be levied on each in perpetuity. This is what is 
sometimes understood by the Zemindary system, though it is properly 
speaking only a variety of the system, arbitrarily created by ourselves. 

The Village system has also this variety, that in some cases there 
are individuals or families who claim a right to be the instruments for 
making up and paying the aggregate sum ; in other cases, those agents 
an. chosen by the village, or the officers of Government. 


9 *ter~ 


The only variety in the Ryotwar system, which it seems necessary 
to mention here, is that where a sum in the aggregate is assessed upon 
each Kyol tor the whole of what he cultivates, and that in which a particular 
assessment is made of each field, and the payment of each Ryot is made 
up of the several sums charged upon his several fields. This latter mode 
wl,Jch w 'as that introduced by Sir Thomas Munro, tor the sake of greater 
accuracy, very often goes by the name of the Ryotwar system exclusively. 

In the 5th Report of the Select Committee, 1812, a full view is <m en 
of these various systems up to that period, since which a vast mass of 
information has been obtained on all subjects connected with India Your 
Committee will commence with noticing that portion of the British 
Temmrml possessions which are under the “ Permanent Zemindary 
Se kment m the Bengal Presidency They comprise an extent of 
14b,/82 square miles, in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Benares, with a popu- 
°f Guards of 35,500,000 (exclusive of die Benares Provinces, from 
which there is no Return made), and yielding a Revenue, under perma¬ 
nent assessment, of 3,24,70,853 sicca rupees. * 

A gn at body of Evidence has been taken on the nature nbi • -r a 

Z??r? ! hi? ^ rman T t Zemin t ry S< ' ui ™™<, ami Your Com- 
make cannot refrain from observing that it does not appear to have 

»"s»<r,,l ,lie purposes for which it «s tumrolenlly intemled by its 

author, 
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author, Lord Cornwallis, in 1792-3. The Finance Committee at Cal¬ 
cutta, in their Report, 12th July 1830, acknowledge that “ in the Per¬ 
manently-settled Districts in Bengal, nothing is settled and little is 
known but the Government Assessment.” 

The causes of this failure may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the error 
of assuming, at the time of making the Permanent Settlement, that the 
rights of all parties claiming an interest in the Land were sufficiently 
established by usage to enable the Courts to protect individual rights ; 
and still more to the measure which declared the Zemindar to be the 
hereditary Owner of the soil, whereas it is contended that he was originally, 
with few exceptions, the mere hereditary Steward, Representative or Officer 
of the Government, and his undeniable hereditary property in the Land 
Revenue was totally distinct from property in the Land itself. 

Whilst, however, the amount of Revenue payable by the Zemindar to 
the Government became fixed, no efficient measures appear to have been 
taken to define or limit the demand ot the Zemindar upon the Ryots 
who possessed an hereditary right of occupancy, on condition of either 
cultivating the Land or finding Tenants to do so. Without going into 
detail to show the working of the system, it may be proper to quote the 
opinion of Lord Hastings, as recorded in 1819? when he held the office 
ot Governor-General of India. “ Never,” says Lord Hastings, “ was there 
a measure conceived in a purer spirit of generous humanity and disinterested 
justice, than the plan for the Permanent Settlement in the Lower Provinces. 
It. was worthy the soul of a Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent purpose, 
fashioned with great care and deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, 
subjected almost the w hole of the Lower Classes throughout these provinces 
to most grievous oppression ; an oppression too, so guaranteed by our 
pledge, that we are Unable to relieve the sufferers ; a right of ownership it’, 
the soil, absolutely gratuitous, having been vested in the person through 
whom the payment to the State was to be made, with unlimited power to 
wring from his coparceners an exorbitant rent for the use of anv part ol 

the Land.” 


11 opinion not less strong was recorded at the same time by Sir E. 
t brooke, then a member of the Supreme Council, who observed, that 
t a 1 errors of the Settlement were two-fold ; first, m the saci'iaco of " hat 
n , ll h 11 he denominated the Yeomanry, by merging all tillage rights, w he- 
1 1 Property or of occupancy, in the all-devouring recognil'ou ot the 
mine ar s permanent property in the soil; and then having the Zo- 
nn< ,n to make his settlement with the Peasantry tie might choose to 

r6CJ UI , 

t 1 1 
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If then the conclusion may be formed that the Permanent Settle- 

ment of Lord Cornwallis lias failed in its professed object, it must be 
a matter of anxious inquiry to ascertain how far the evils of the system 
are capable of being remedied. 

So long as the Zemindar pays his fixed assessment, the Government 
have not yet interfered to regulate the Cultivator’s rates; but where 
arrears accrue, and a public sale of the Zemindary Tenure, as prescribed 
by "he Regulations, takes place, except the sacrifice on account of pur¬ 
chase money is very great, the Authorities at Home have directed every 
Zemindary Tenure “ to be purchased on the part of the Government, and 
then settled with the Ryots on the Ryotwar principle” 

Th is Order it appears has, as yet, had little practical effect in the 
Bengal Presidency, where it was at first opposed by the Local Autho¬ 
rities. 

Although such purchase and resumption of the right to manage the 
Land Revenue is the best mode for the Government to acquire the power 
of effectual interference in behalf of the Ryots, the sacrifice of money 
requisite for the purpose would be so great as to impede the working of 
th* system, it the sales of Zemindanes, for default of payment, were 
num: ous and extensive; and unless the Government should, either by 
public or private purchase, acquire the Zemindary tenure, it would, 
under the existing Regulations, he deemed a breach of faith, without the 
consent of the Zemindars, to interfere directly between the Zemindars 
and. the Ryots for the purpose of fixing the Amount of the Land Tax 
demandablc from the latter under the Settlement of 1792-3. 


V idt Paper in the 
Appendix, No. G, 
*'*Kg<-uing a Mode 
Bcitleiacfit. 


It is, at the same time, suggested, (amongst other important and 
. aluable considerations, in an able Paper on the Land Revenue which has 
I men furnished to Your Committee by Mr. A. D. Campbell, late a Collector, 
uftdt r the Madras Presidency), that without altering the existing Law, 
w- i renders the Zemindary Tenure saleable for arrears of Jumma, it 
might in expedient, in practice only, to suspend such sale, and on an 
arrear accruing, merely to attach and continue the attachment of the Land 
Revenue, as in the case oi the ancient Zemihdaries under the Madras 
Government; but if is recommended that in all such cases of suspended 
.Sales, the Government authorities should be empowered to effect a fair 
and . quital.le Settlement between the Zemindars and the resident ilyots, 
founded upon the peculiar tenures and local usages of each District. 

The Paper before adverted to also shows the inexpediency of .-.oiling 
the Zemindary Tenure, unless the Government itself becomes the pur¬ 
chaser, 
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chaser, points out the evils of a transfer to individuals unconnected with 

ancient Zemindary families, and shows the advantage of the Foiiare being 

attached and managed by the Government Officers. Another objection to 
the Permanent Settlement is, that it has been the cause ot the “ Village 
Accountants” falling into disuse : their office is stated to be one of great 
utility, and a thorough reform of it to be necessary befoie the payments to 
be made by the Ryots can be adjusted in a satisfactory mannet. 


III. 


REVENUE. 


BENGAL. 

Ceded Provinces :—Total Revenue 
Conquered Provinces :—Ditto - 


£.1,757,672. 

2,S65,523. 


ihe 

General 

dated 


Population of these Upper or Western Provinces, by Returns of 1826, Apgri* "Report, 
32,206,806. 

In the early part of bis Government, I, rd Hastings thought that it was 
not practicable to introduce the Rvotwar system into the Upper 1 rovinces 
of Bengal; but bv the following Extract from a Minute by the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 1 st August 1822, his lordship appears to have 
altered his views 011 this important subject: 

“ His Lordship in Council sees every day more and more reason to he Minute of il 
satisfied, that without a detailed Jummabundy being made and carefully 
recorded, as far as may be practicable, there can he no security for the 1 Aug. 1822 , 
rights of the Ryots under any system of management. P ara< 33 - 

“ A Settlement so conducted will embrace in its scope the interests of Pam 24 
millions.” “ In itself, a system of Ryotwar Settlement would not appear to 
involve any serious difficulties; on the contrary, due advertence being had 
to the different Classes and their different privileges, it would seem, when 
well administered, to be the system of all others best c.deulak d to secure 
the prosperity and comfort of the great body of the people.” 

To secure these great objects an accurate Survey 7 appears to he requisite, 
and on this head Your Committee may again ruler to Lord ll.isungss 
°pmion, as expressed in the same Minute. 

L' 'rd Hastings says, “ There can he n • assurance of l lie stale ot propet tv 
ui any IVrgiinnah being fullv developed, unless the Rev< nue Glitter shall 
I' 11 -hleff to conduct his inquiries on the spot, village by \i 'ago, pro- 
dmg upwards, from the persons who till the ground to the Govern- 

mpriiTinJi,* . . , J. . , 11 .1 11 * 

rill the * 


be 
ceedim 
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r>:°\- e °[ rer R 01 Land, the extent of the interest of each, and the nature 
o t c title by which it is held. The object being not onlv to 
ascertain and record the fiscal capabilities of the different Mehals, their 
extent and pioduce, and the cost of production, but also all interests 
attaching to the Land : as far as practicable, the Collectors should ascer¬ 
tain, record and recognize the extent and nature of the Land occupied, 

cach 1 ^ 6 ^ 31 en ^° yed by each Ry0t ’ With th<; obli gations attaching to 

It is shown in Evidence that a Settlement is now in progress in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, depending upon a very detailed 
inquiry into the state of the Ryots, and the various dealings and rights 
:n the villages. It is expected that the result of this investigation will 
oe a considerable increase upon some of the assessments now made, and 
a considerable decrease upon others ; and that, upon the whole there 
may b< some small augmentation of the Public Revenue. One of the 
sources from which an increase will be derived, is an assessment upon 
Lands heretofore concealed from the Collectors. 


i 1 ■ proper ascertainment and recognition and security of the several 
t ,j . avid nghts within the villages, are objects of the highest import* 
ance to the tranquillity of the Provinces, and will greatly tend to the 
impression of crime. The natives of India have a deep-rooted attach- 
ment to nereditary rights and offices, and animosities originatin'' from 
disputes legarding Lands descend through generations. 0 

In the general opinion of the agricultural population the right of the 
Ryot is considered as the greatest right in the country ; hut it L 
untransferable right It seems questionable, whether the Rvot himself 
ear. transfer it, or whether the Government can transfer it. 


The Ryot may, if harassed by our assessment, leave his Lands, quit the 

Rvoi 1 °h r r (, r return when hc choo ™» reclaim the Lands ; and 

- boidmg them, will always resign them to him. The right never 
seems to die. » 1 ,lCVC1 


id vent !!T ° f t ! ie Ev ; dence t efore Your C ymmittev has been particular!* 
ad • erted to, as it is ot so much importance that the Gm-i-mi on! . 1" 

too active in the protection of the 'cultivating cWfoZ " ,' , " 

to tl c Ryot is, the .count of assessment vrlU h m T 

ot thisremark, Your Committee refer ton lette Court ni«° 

'“'yt «H.t tiovernor G. nen.l ,n Council at He, 1™ ,1 1,1 „‘ 

l9,h S 'P' <*•' w*».I»r “ in S 1 \;i o, ™ tim 


amount 
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amount of the settlement, we have been not a little influenced by the con¬ 
viction that true policy requires us to hold this remote dependant domi¬ 
nion under as moderate a taxation as will consist with the ends of our 
Q&Yernmjbnt.” 

MADRAS. 

That portion of the Madras Presidency which is under Zemindary 
Settlement includes 49,607 Square Miles, contains 3,941,021 Inhabitants, 
and was, in 1829-30, assessed at 85,11,009 Madras Rupees'*. 

This Territory comprises nearly the whole of the Five Northern Circars, 
in which the collection of the Land Revenue was, at the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement, confirmed hereditarily to a number of Zemindars, 
many of whom were descended from ancient families in that part of India. 

Some peculiar circumstances have prevented the alienation of these 
hereditary tenures by public sale, on account of arrears of payment. 
They are to be found in the nature of the country, and in the character 
of the people, who, inhabiting a mountainous district, are described to be 
a more resolute and energetic race than the natives of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. 


Their hill fastnesses are difficult of access, and the climate in the 
valleys, at all times unhealthy, is peculiarly fatal to Europeans f. 

Although it appears that, in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 
doubts have been entertained whether the Company did not confer on 
the Zemindars rights to which they had not, in" fact, any original 
claim. Your Committee have it in evidence that in these Northern Circars 
the Zemindars had long been considered de facto Proprietors or Lords 
of the Soil, but the Witness also states that he did not, at the time 
of forming the Permanent Settlement in this District, enter into any strict 
examination of the exact rights of the Ryots. 

T our Committee next proceed to notice that extensive portion of 
*he Madras Territories in which the Land Revenue is collected under 
a Ryot war assessment • i 

■m .. , This 


Midi* 1 * of the Districts under the Madras Presidency in 1820-30 was 3 > 15, ) 3 *f 

Ip ‘Pt'es, 

No. (>[ Particular information on this District, rottr to Mr. Campbell* Paper, 

+ KjHiu : ' C Jf v 'dcnee of Robert Alexander, Esq., No, 15b;), it r.v. h' j b':::. 

'onj Amount of Revenue.— I'me Appendix to Report pr. 


+ c . c- 

30 Jline* 1831” S T'»‘-c Miles; Populntio 


Apr 11 
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1571,0c 1832. 


1531, ot 1832. 
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5251 6:4668, of 

1831. 


Sterling, 640,000/. 
Ditto, 485,714/. 
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This Assessment could not be made without an actual survey, and that 
work was commenced by Sir Thomas Munro, when he assumed the 
management of the Ceded Districts in 1800; and a full account of the 
manner in which so important a work was conducted is to be found in 
his Report of 26th July 1807- 

At that period, Sir Thomas Munro proposed and strongly urged upon 
the superior Authorities the expediency of making a reduction in the 
assessments of these Provinces, but his plan was not adopted. 

A Village* Settlement was soon after introduced, which continued 
till 1820. " Sir Thom is Munro ("then appointed Governor of Madras) 
caused the assessment to be lowered generally in the Districts under 
Rvotwar Settlements, and, in the Ceded Districts, to the rates recom¬ 
mended bv bim in 1807- 
%/ 

This reduction was not completed in the Ceded Districts till 1825. 
When Sir Thomas Munro quitted the Collectorship of those Districts 
in 1807, the Public Revenue derived from Land was 56,00,000 Rupees. 
In 1827, it was only 42,50,000 Rupees. 

There appears to be a strong analogy between the surveys executed by 
some of the Native Governments and those carried on by the British 
Authorities in the Madras Presidency. 

In Travancorc, for instance, a State connected with the East India 
Company by Subsidiary Treaties of Alliance, a Revenue Survey was 
periodically made, every 10 or 12 years, by the Native Government, 
and every Field, with its Proprietor and its Rent, inserted. 

The attention of Your Committee has been directed to the workings 
of the Ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, one of the Madras Provinces, con¬ 
siderable in extent, and containing great variety of soil. 

The s,.urn was established in 1815, and appears, from the Evidence 
adduced, to have been successful. A Tubular Statement, furnished by 
Mr. Sullivan, of its results, up to 1828-20, shows a progressive increase of 
population, of slock in cattle, of the number of persons paying taxes, 
of the number of wells, and of the total amount of assessments; but a 
diminished average payment per head throughout the Province. 


BOMBAY. 

This Presidency includes 59>488 English square miles, and contains 
6,2 >1.546 Inhabitants, exclusive of the Population of the Northern Coucau, 
which untnins 5J500 square miles of the above area, and from which there 

arc no Returns. 

The 
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The several modes of Revenue Settlement under the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, are Zemindary, Mouzawarv, and Ryotwary. 

One Witness deems all these modes equally good if the rights of indi¬ 
viduals are well fixed, and due limits put to the amount of Assessment. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Ryotwar and Mouzawar (or 
Village) system, have also been compared. 

The Mouzawar System affords facilities for collecting the Revenue at 
a trifling expense, and it tends to uphold and encourage the Pattels, 
a valuable class of men in an Indian Community. It does, at the same 
time, tend to throw the Cultivator so far under the authority of the Pattei, 
that he may suffer from oppression and extortion. 

The advantages of the Ryotwar System are the direct opportunities 
which the Cultivator has of annually settling his payment with the 
Government, and of personal communication with the ruling Authorities. 

Some disadvantages are stated to arise from facilities afforded to the 
Ryot of concealing Land under cultivation, without the risk of information 
by his neighbour against him. It also causes expense by the employment of 
numerous petty Revenue Officers, and, in collusion with the Ryot, frauds 
may be committed. 


Seeing therefore that there is no general system under this Presidency, 
but ihat the mode of collection is adapted to the circumstances of the 
country, \ our Committee revert to an observation made in a former 
pait of their Report : viz. that let the system 1 *e what it may, the import¬ 
ant questions to the Cultivator arc; the amount of his assessment, the pro¬ 
per definition of his rights, and the accurate registration in the village 
accounts of the sum which is to be demanded from him. 


l o quote the opinion of Mr. Thackeray, in his elaborate Report of 
August 1807 : “ In whatever way it be done, the Settlement ought to b.o 
moderate. As long as the people are not oppressed with a heavy Laud 
lax, it little signifies how it is collected. Whether alight Land Revenue 
. collected through the medium of Collectors or Mootahdars, the country 
"ill thrive, but no system can make u heavy Land if ' ; and 

wilder any system, ti light Land Revenue will produce improvement und 
Prosperity/' 

Much valuable information on the -administration and tcoilecfon of the 
‘"a Revenue in the Deccan, in Guzzerut and Culcb. and on the internal 
state of those districts, will be found in the Evidence of Ook ntd Sykes, and 
in that of Lieutpuanl-Coloiiel Baraevs!!. 
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1 95 *> of 1832. 


Ealtel, or Potafl, 
the head oi a 
village. 


1783 et seq . of 
1833. 
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Although some valuable Evidence has been taken in this branch of the 
Inquiry, as to whether it would be injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans 
to purchase Lands and settle on them, Your Committee purposely abstain 
from entering upon the question in this place. There remains, however, 
one subject to which Your Committee beg leave to advert, as intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the Land Revenue. Nothing can be 
better calculated to give an impulse to the improvement of the Land, 
when cultivation is backward and the means of improvement scanty, than 
the Opening of Foreign Markets to its Produce. This consideration places 
in a very strong light the importance of removing, or greatly diminishing, 
the Obstruction^ to the admission of the Produce and Manufactures of 
India to the European, and, above all, to the British Market. 


SALT MONOPOLY. 

The manufacture and original sale of Salt are, in Madras and the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, held as a Government Monopoly, for the 
purpose of raising a Revenue applicable to the Public Service. 

Salt in Bengal is publicly disposed of by auction, at sales held monthly. 
The price at which Salt has been sold, on an average of three years, 
amounted to 4r. Oo. 8 p. per Maund of 82 lbs. 2oz. 2drs., corresponding 
to 12 s. 9 d. sterling per cwt. This price is about 288 per cent, above 
the original costs and charges. In Madras, Salt is sold at a fixed price, 
which docs not exceed one-fourth of the average price at Bengal, but 
the rate of profit is nevertheless somewhat higher, inasmuch as the cost 
of production is comparatively small. 

The average amount of Net Revenue from these sources during three 
years docs not exceed £.1,600,000; an amount which Your Committee 
conclude is too large to be given up, and which they have no reason 
to think could be commuted for any other tax less onerous to the 
Inhabitants. 

As a substitute for the existing Monopoly, two other modes of collecting 
Revenue on Salt necessarily suggest themselves; an Excise Duty on Salt 
manufactured within the Bengal Provinces, and a Duty on Importation. 

The collection of an Excise Duty on Salt manufactured for private 
account would not be - ily carried into effect, in consequence of the 
expense and difficulty of establishing an efficient superintendence; and it 
b.o been stated that Bengal might obtain a cheaper supply of Salt by 
niijjoruuion from the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, Ceylon, the 

Gulpii 
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Gulph of Persia, and even Great Britain, than by any system of home 
manufacture. 

As the manufacture of Salt by private individuals would thus endanger 
the security of the Revenue, it does not appear expedient to interfere with 
the existing Regulations on that head ; but it is desirable to adopt means 
for encouraging a supply of Salt by importation, in lieu of the manu¬ 
facture bv the Government. 

1/ 

As it would be very inexpedient at once to abandon the home manufac¬ 
ture, and as it is doubtful whether a large supply of imported Salt could 
be relied on from individual enterprise, while that manufacture continues, 
and the price consequently remains under the control of the Government, 
it is desirable that they should, in the first instance, contract lor the 
delivery of Salt, by advertisement, into the public warehouses of the port 
of Calcutta, at a certain price per ton. 

It is to be hoped that, under this system, the home manufacture might 
be gradually diminished, beginning in those districts in which the cost of 
production and loss of human life is the greatest, until so large a pro¬ 
portion of the consumption shall be supplied from abroad, that it might 
be safe to permit the free import of Salt under a Custom Duty, the 
Government sanctioning the manufacture in such districts only (if any 
such there might lie) where it could then be profitably carried on. 

Your Committee trust that, under such an arrangement, a material 
reduction might be effected in the price of Salt, which would prove of the 
greatest advantage to the Native Population of India, to whom a cheap 
supply of this necessary of life is of the utmost importance. 




OPIUM MONOPOLY. 


The Monc •poly of Opium in Bengal supplies Hie Government with \ 
Revenue amounting to S.Rs. 84,5<),425, or Sterling Money £• l)8li-90. 
per annum, and the Duty which is thus imposed amounts to SOI i 1 per cent, 
°n the cost of the article. 


In the present state of the Revenue ot India it dot* not appear 
advisable to abandon so important a source ot Revenue; a duty upon 
being a tax which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, and 
appears upon the whole less fable t 
1 eoutcl be substituted. 


ad 

°l 
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. ‘ an additional Assessment on Lands under Poppy cultivation; 2d, a 
Di; Ly to be levied according to the value of the standing Crop when ripe; 
3d, an Excise Duty on the Juice when collected ; 4th, a Custom Duty 
on the Exportation of Opium. 

The production of Opium being at present prohibited, except under 
the Government Monopoly, the plan of levying an additional Assessment 
on Lands under Poppy cultivation appears perfectly consistent with 
justice to the Proprietors and Cultivators ; such a plan would also allow 
perfect freedom to the employment of capital and industry in the pro¬ 
duction of Opium, and it would not be liable to those evils arising from 
Smuggling, which necessarily attend a system of high Custom and Excise 
Duties. But it is stated by some Witnesses, that to levy the present 
amount of Duty in this manner would be attended with great difficulties, 
arising from the nature of the tenure of Lands, the condition and feelings 
of the native Inhabitants, and the magnitude of the advance which would 
be required ; and as it is evidently impossible to decide the question of 
the practicability of this plan without the most minute and accurate 
knowledge of the state of the Country, Your Committee can only recom¬ 
mend this suggestion as one well worthy the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

The plan of assessing the standing Crop when ripe, according to its 
value, appears from the Evidence impracticable, not only on account of 
the extreme uncertainty of the Crop, but also from the circumstance that 
as the exudation and collection ofthe Juice continue for several days, and 
arc liable to be effected by every change of weather during that period, it 
would be impossible at any time to form a fair estimate of the probable 
produce. 

The plan of allowing the free cultivation of the Poppy, subject to an 
Excise Duty on the Juice when collected, would be liable to insuperable 
objections, arising from the expense of collecting the Duty, and the im¬ 
possibility of preventing the most extensive Smuggling. 

A Cust< m Duty on the exportation of Opium appears, in the view of 
experienced Witnesses, a desirable mode of taxation, inasmuch as it would 
leave the Producer unfettered, and would fall exclusively on the Foreign 
Consumer ; but it would be incompatible with the present amount of the 
Revenue, on account of the encouragement it would offer to the Smuggler. 
((, howev(.u, it should hereafter be found necessary or expedient to effect 
such a reduction in the price oi Opium us .should prevent any serious 
interference on the part of the Smuggler, the substitution of a' Custom 

Duty 
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Duty in the place of the present Monopoly would be productive of great 
advantage. 

Although the Government Monopoly of Opium must in ail probability, 
like all other monopolies, be disadvantageous, in consequence ot the want 
of economy in the production, and the restrictions wmch it imposes on 
the employment of capital and industry, yet it does not appear to be 
productive of very extensive or aggravated injury ; and unless it should 
be found practicable to substitute an increased assessment on oppy 
Lands, it does not appear that the present high amount 01 Revenue could 
be obtained in a less objectionable manner. 

At the same time it must be recollected that the Revenue thus deriv ed 
is of the most precarious kind, depending as it does on a species ot Mono¬ 
poly under which we possess exclusive control neither over the proc ucuon 
nor the consumption of the article: it has aheady been matcna. y 
affected by the competition of the Opium ot Malwa ; and from the con¬ 
tinued increase of supply from that district, as well as from its improved 
quality, which has enabled it to fetch an enhanced price in the toreign 
market, it would appear that the same cause must in all probability 
hereafter produce a still greater reduction in the Revenue. It would 
therefore be highly imprudent to rely upon the Opium Monopoly as 
a permanent source ot Revenue ; and the time may probably not be vet v 
far distant when it may be desirable to substitute an Export Duty, and 
thus, bv the increased production under a system of freedom, to endea¬ 
vour to obtain some compensation for the loss of the monopoly profit. 
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Another source of Revenue under this nead, is the Duties collected on 
the transit of Malwa Opium through Bombay; the Government having 
for th)f two last years abandoned their attempted Monopoly of that 
article, and substituted a Permit or Transit Duty, which has been attemlea 
with satisfactory results. It is in evidence, that previous to tins Regula¬ 
tion, tw o-thirds of the Opium of Malwa were carried by a circuitous route 
to the Portuguese Settlement of Demaun, and only one-third brought to 
Bombay : but latterly, no more than one-tenth has been exported tiom 
Lemaun, and the remaining nine-tenths have been shipped tr, »n l y' u _' 1 y ’ 
yielding to the Government a revenue ot £• '200,000 for the on |( M '' ' • 
Although there can be no doubt of the policy of this inea-uri ■ it n-t '-i 
he recollected that every additional facility which is a Horded to the sale 
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■ Ivjrtsl to in the preceding paragraph, 01 of some other equally cal- 
culated to meet such a contingency. 


m 1832. 


tvi'lfricc before the 


i : 0 2 & 1*480 

A B ; vi. 


Of 


Mr. Mackenzie's 
Memoi*|t»duni, in 
Appembx, 


of 1832* 




TRANSIT DUTIES. 

A svsir.M of Inland Transit Duties existed throughout India under 
" e Na , tlverule; e '’ e fy groat Zemindar exercised, with or without autho- 
'.■ni orv P ° Wer eVJ,ng 10 S ° n Merchandize Posing through his 

In some of our more recent acquisitions, the Native System is, or was at 
-t until lately, retained ; and Duties ot various amount levied at almost 
e very stage of the journey. In most of our Territories these various Tolls 
n-.M- been commuted lor one general Duty, payable at the nearest station 

l | o 11 aCe w " ence t be g° 0( I s ar e despatched, and a Permit is issued bv 
, “°* lector authorizing the goods to pass free to the place of their 

destination. 1 

i he general Duties substituted by the Company are lower than the 
aggregate Frontier Duties levied under the Native Governments This 
appears to be the sole advantage that the Merchant has gained by\he 
eontmutanon ; tor as the goods are liable to examination at almost every 

V :1 -' ' H1, J vexation arc not less than tinder the Native System 

At Such ot the stations too, (,n the Madras Presidency, at every vdlane 
a he or douceur .» exacted by the Native Officers entrusted ^ithiS 

examination, although such practices are expressly prohibited by law 
anted f S |’ °“ g °PP ress .ive to the great Merchant, are’repre- 

scale ““ bemg *° “ I ,rolublt,on to > b ° adventurer on a small 

I’hc Duty is' generally ad valorem, except on Salt ,1 c 

rn utor articles, which a/e subject to a dutyupon the^auantitv or X 

Iut .go, it is levied according to a fixed'Valuation MoT' 
as Piece goods, of which the value of different description varies pvm ^ 1 ° 1 
.n-e neceymly left to be appraised upon examination by ti» CusTom- 

^ filcers / wll0s ; ; W J s I *° ™ eans ln proportion to their responsi- 
er uhorn » h'om the multiplicity of their accounts, little control 

an trti'Zrifr 'Tf" her chargeable w„h 

1 P ,lrt repaid. Ill, inconvenience ot these Draw- 

hacks 
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backs is considerable to the Merchant in the payment of the money in 

the first instance, and to the Public Officers in adjusting the claims for 936 , 011832 . 

repayment. It occupies a separate Department in the Custom-house. 

The collection of the Inland Duties in some districts has been Evidence before the 
farmed to the highest bidder, whose interest it becomes to induce the Morels. 
Merchant to pass through the district under his management, by levying 
light Duties, and causing as little vexation as possible; and consequently 
the great traders, if not the petty dealers also, usually pay somewhat less 
than the rates which he is authorized to levy ; there being also on his 
part stronger motives to a vigilant superintendence, there is less smuggling 
and less venality than in those districts where the Duties are collected 
under the Aumanee system, that of direct Government Agency. One 
disadvantage of the farming system is the difficulty of obtaining correct 
accounts of the Trade of the country. 


The whole system of Inland Transit Duties is represented by most 
of the Witnesses as being a fertile source of vexation and annoyance. 


CUSTOMS. 


Uxdku this head are included Sea Customs, the Duty on Saltpetre, 
the Monopoly of Cardamums, &c. 

The Sea Customs in Madras, Bengal and Bombay, are collected under 
the same Regulations, by the direct agency of Government Officers. 
They are never farmed. 


Your Committee content themselves with a reference to certain remark¬ 
able cases of extortion, which are alleged to have occurred in the col¬ 
lection of the Customs, according to the Evidence of Mr. Peter Gordon, 
February 1831. 


This branch of Revenue is collected, 

In Bengal, at a charge of from 8 to 27 per cent. 
Madras ------2-31 — 

Bombay - - - - - 31-39 


1 he Sayer collected from Saltpetre by the Zemindars in Tirhoot, and 276 , 
'arious other districts favourable to its formation, was fully investigated 
111 ^dlt). It was ascertained that in Tirhoot alone had the Government 
.'Struij t}iis right; and there the Government claim a share of the 


11 odtree, (to the amount of 

ltU( ' as '' and that share is valued in Money 


a quarter, according 


to the be 


01 one 


832 . 
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The Cardamum is a production of the Mountains of Malabar, Canara 
and Coorg, which may be called spontaneous; the only process of cul¬ 
tivation being the burning of the trees, from the ashes of which, wherever 
they lodge in the crevices of the rock, the Plant springs up. In Mala¬ 
bar, they have been considered, from time immemorial, a Royalty: in 
Canara, they are the property of the Ryot. The Land on which they 
are produced pays no Assessment. 

the The Collection is farmed by the Government to the highest bidder, to 
whom the Cultivator is compelled to deliver his whole Produce. The 
market price is from 800 to 1,000 Rupees per Candy of 640 lbs.; for 
which, the Government directs that the Grower should receive from 550 
to ?' >0 Rupees. These intentions the Contractor evades, to a great extent, 
bv putting an enhanced value on the Coin in which he pays the Producer, 
or by compelling him to take Goods in lieu ot Money. 

Not a hundredth part of the Produce is consumed by the Natives. It 
C the opinion of Witnesses, that the system checks production ; and in 
Canara, a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation. 


SAYER AND ABKAREE. 

Lord Cornwallis included under the term “ Sayer Duties” all 
irregular collections by Provincial Officers. When the Permanent Settle¬ 
ments were made in Bengal, all these Duties were abolished, and the 
regular Inland Custom, or Transit Duties, established. Town Duties 
were afterwards established in the principal Cities and Towns of 
Bengal. 

In the Finance Department, the term Sayer is retained. The Sayer 
Duties mentioned in the Accounts, as distinct trom Abkaree, are probably 
Town Duties, and Duties at Bazaars and Markets. In Tirhoot, there is 
a Revenue derived from the Saltpetre, which is properly a Sayer Collec¬ 
tion. The Collections from Gyah and other places of Pilgrimage in 
Bengal are included under the term Sayer. In Madras, the Reports of 
Officers, when speaking of the 1 ransit Duties, call them Sayer Duties. 
All the Collections from inconsiderable sources, when they are spoken of 
in the Accounts, are brought under the general term Sayer. In the 
Bombay Territories, as formerly in Bengal, there were a great variety of 
Saver Duties collected ; these have been abolished, and fixed Customs 
Duties substituted. 

In 
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In the Deccan, the Sayer is divided into two branches, the Moturpah al9g> of ,g 33 . 
and Bullooteh. 

The Moturpha is a tax on Professions and Implements. It is collected 
in the Deccan, with some trouble and some imposition, by the Village 
Officers. 

The Bullooteh is a tax upon the Fees in Kind which the \illage 
Artizans receive from the Cultivators. 

In the Deccan also, the Extra Cesses arc very numerous, and their 
number varies in every village. Under the Village System, t ey die co - 
lected by the Pattel, and are paid, part to the Government, part to the 
Village and District Officers. Under the Ryotwar System, the Cesses 
formerly paid in Kind are commuted for a Money lax, w ic i& ^Pre¬ 
sented as productive of considerable inconvenience and oppression. t as 
been suggested that they might be consolidated, and thrown upon the 

Land. . . 

The term Abkaree is applied specifically to the Duty on Spirituous 
Liquors and intoxicating Drugs. Under this head also are sometimes 
included the collections on Pepper, Betel, and the produce o' the Arrack 
and Toddy Taxes. The Duty on Spirits in the three Presidencies, 942 , 011834 . 
and those on the retail sale of Opium and other intoxicating Drugs, are 
chiefly levied by means ol Licences to open Shops. In some instances, 
the Licence stipulates for a daily payment. There is a Still-head Duty 28 s, of 183 :. 
on Spirits manufactured in the English fashion, 6 annas, being 6 -l(>tbs ot 
a Rupee, per gallon, London proof. These Tuxes appear to be collected 
with less expense, and with less peculation on the part of the Native 
Collectors, than many others: they cause little complaint. 

There is no monopoly of Betel; the sale and cultivation are both free » Lords Evidence, 
this is represented as a considerable alleviation to the Inhabitants o’ 

Malabar of the oppression of the Tobacco Monopoly, Tobacco b ( mg 
generally eaten with Betel. 


TOWN DUTIES. 

The Town Duties were formerly applied to local improvements, jo.. 3 

are now merged in the general Revenues ol the country. 11 lt!1 
sidency of Madras, Town Duties are levied in the City ot M*k ms 

WHEEL TAX. 

Inr Tax on Hackerys, Carts, Buggys, and Chariots, appears to be con- Evidence before the 
hned to Bombay • the Collections are leased to the high- st bidder. It 13 Lords. 

represented, 
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represented, in a letter from a Native of rank, as being very oppressive in 
amount. In a country where Capital is so scarce, and Implements so 
de, a Tax on the Peasants' Carts can scarcely be so low as not to be 
oppressive, without being at the same time too low to be worth the trouble 
of collection. 



TOBACCO. 


S3*. 


1S32. 


Tsie Tobacco Monopoly is confined to the Provinces of Coimbatoor, 
Canara, and Malabar; the cultivation being permitted only in the former, 
the produce is sold at Monopoly prices in the two latter. These districts 
are easily accessible only by particular routes, or by Sea; which cir¬ 
cumstances afford facilities to the collect ion of a large Revenue on Tobacco 
v laich do not exist elsewhere. 

The Ryot cultivates under Licence, and is compelled to deliver the 
whole Produce to Government. 

Lio Monopoly, in the first instance, raised the price to the Consumer 
to SCO or 400 per cent.; and owing to abuses in the management, often 
:r-nn 700 to 000 per cent. For a Candy of indifferent Tobacco the 
rsatm •< now pay 203 Rupees, when for the best they formerly paid but 
00 . Ihc- cost of a Candy of Tobacco in Coimbatoor is about 22 Rupees, 
while the Monopoly price at Palghaut in Malabar, 2.3 miles distant, is 
175 Rupees. In consequence of representations made to Government, 
the Monopoly Price was reduced, in February 1816, from 228 to 175 
h pees per Candv ; but in the same year it was sold at 200 per cent, 
advance on the Monopoly Price, or 52,3 Rupees, being more than 800 per 
cer i. upon the selling price to the Consumer before the introduction of the 
Monopoly. The cause of the advance upon the Monopoly Price, in this 
instance, does not appear. 

f>j, the operation of tins system, the lower classes are deprived of the 
K ga! use of a commodity which, m the moist climate of Malabar, is con¬ 
sul; i<d as a necessary of life. The consequences are, that Smugglers, in 
bodies o( 50 or 100, traverse the country, plundering wherever they go, 
and occasionally overpowering the Police. Instances have occurred of 
w:;ole villages being burn* by them, when the Ryots had refused to sell 
their lohacco. All the Witnesses speak of the great increase of Crime 
and Fraud which has taken place. Since the introduction of the present 
Monopoly, the consumption in Malabar, among an increasing Population, 
lias decreased more than 40 per cent. 

The 
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REVENUE. 

The Land Tax in Coimbatoor, upon the Lands which yielded this 
Tobacco, was fixed in 1800 with reference to the unrestricted cultivation 
and free sale of the commodity. In 1812, the Government prohibited 
the cultivation, except under Licence, in quantities and at prices fixed by 
themselves; but no alteration was made in the Land Assessment. 

In Malabar and Canara the Land Revenue is lighter than in other 
districts. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Guzerat, and in the Northern 1421 , of 1831 . 
Provinces generally. 


POST OFFICE. 

The Mails are carried by Runners on foot, at the usual rate of four 
miles, an Extraordinary Express at the rate of five miles an hour. The 
general state of the Roads in the Interior does not admit of conveyance by 
carriages or horses, nor would the sudden rise of the Rivers, and the over¬ 
flowing of the Mountain-torrents, permit the use of them during the Rainy 
Season. A Horse-post was tried for some time in parts of the Deccan, 
but w &s discontinued. 

1 he Mail is not at present much used by the Natives. The Government »39 6 > of > 832 . 
despatches, which are conveyed free, exceed in bulk all the private com¬ 
munications that are sent by Post. 

^ our Committee do not see any room for material improvement of 97 n of 183 :. 
e 1 ost-office system, in the present state of the country. They observe, 

’owever, that the Public Servants are allowed to frank without restriction 
dS to w eight or number. 

STAMPS. 

^ Stamp Tax was established in Bengal in 1797- Tiie Towns ot 3° 9 > «* l 8 3*> 

* a dras and Bombay, within the jurisdiction of the King's Courts, 

are exempted. 

® nstl 'uments liable to this Duty in Bengal are Contracts, Deeds, ( 011 - 
Not ^d* . ses ’ Powers of Attorney, Policies of Insurance, Promissory 

Excle' '■(■Oeipts, Bail Bonds, and Legal Proceedings generally. Pills ot 

exempt UQtbr 25 Rupees, and Receipts under 50 Rupees, are alone 

use^f ;!* S , tribati °n takes place in the same way as in this country; the 
trtl becoming more general, and the Revenue therefrom in- 

n \ creasing. 
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creasing. The payments between the Ryots and the common Dealer 
are generally too small to require a Stamp. All Transfers being now 
required to be made on Stamped Paper, the great Native Capitalists, who 
pay no other direct Impost, are included under the operation of this 
Tax. > ■ * ' s 

In Madras the Duties were imposed in 1808 chiefly on Legal Pro¬ 
ceedings ; in 1816 the Duties were extended to Bonds, Bills of Exchange, 
Receipts, and to Deeds, Leases and Mortgages. The Revenue derived 
from this source seems to be stationary. The Judges in this Presidency 
reported generally to Sir Thomas Munro, that the use of Stamped 
Paper had considerably checked the Forgery of Deeds and other Docu¬ 
ments. 

The Stamp Tax was established in the Bombay Territory in 1815. 

PILGRIM TAXES. 

Besides the collection of a certain Sum per head upon all Pilgrims 
resorting, not only to the great Temples, but to many of the smaller 
Pagodas of celebrity, the Offerings which the Devolees bring with them 
are also subjected to a Toll, being divided in fixed proportions between 
the Officiating Priest and the Renter of the Tolls. Fixed Sums are also 
demanded for permission to perform the various Penances to which the 
Devotees subject themselves ; and no Shops, Booths or Stalls can be 
erected during these Festivals without paying a Fee for the Licence. No 
Pilgrim Taxes are collected in the Madias Presidency by any Public 
Regulation, but the Offerings made by Pilgrims at the great Temples 
are, conformably to ancient usage, applied to the Service of the State, after 
defraying therefrom the Expenses of the Temple. 

The subject of Pilgrim Taxes, and Imposts of a similar character, have 
excited much interest and attention in this Country, but Your Committee 

refrain from entering upon the question, as they are informed that it is at 
this time under the consideration of the Home Authorities. 
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IT.— Judicial. 


IN the Judicial Department such Evidence, oral and documentary, has 
been taken, as seemed best calculated to exhibit the actual state of the 
Judicial Administration in India, during the period which has elapsed 
since the last, renewal of the East India Charter. 

Shortly after the passing of the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c. 15.5, import¬ 
ant alterations were introduced into the Judicial Code oi the Madras 
Presidency. The Regulations of the other Presidencies have also been 
modified at various times, in several particulars; and in Bengal changes 
of groat extent have succeeded each other at recent periods. 

The Inquiries of Your Committee have been directed to the nature and 
extent of those several alterations, the success that has attended such as 
have, been for some time in operation, and the anticipations formed of the 
probable effect of the more recent measures. 

In the prosecution of this branch of their Inquiries, much valuable 
information has been received as to the nature and causes of the delays 
in the administration of Civil and Criminal Judicature; the forms of pro¬ 
ceeding in the Indian Courts ; the duties and qualifications of the Vakeels 
or Native Bar; the mode of taking Evidence; the eflicaev of Judicial 
Oaths, and the credibility of Native Testimony ; and the Costs attending 
the prosecution and defence of Civil Suits. Inquiry was also made into 
the efficiency of the Criminal Courts, and the duties and qualifications of 
tile Mahomedan J .aw Officers, whose opinions, or verdicts, were required 
to be taken in all trials before the Courts of Circuit. 

Your Committee directed their particular attention to the question of 
what alterations it might be necessary to introduce into the system of 
.Judicial Administration if Europeans should be permitted to | rs oi 1 freely 
to * nc ^ a > and to settle themselves in our Territorial Possessions. Con- 
nected with this subject was that of the preparation of a Code of Laws 
efinuig rights more distinctly than has yet been done, and laying down 
principles which should govern our Judicial Tribunals in adjudicating 
on questions of tenure, inheritance, succession, and contract, and the 

n 2 expediency 
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expediency of establishing; Legislative Councils abroad, or the best means 
of otherwise providing for the preparation of local enactments calculated 
to ensure the pure and speedy administration of justice. 

The System of Education employed for preparing the Civil Servants 
of the Company to discharge the various and high duties which devolve 
upon them, and more especially those of a judicial nature, has been 
inquired into. The Investigation embraced the studies at the East 
India College at Haileybury, and particularly that portion of them which 
was dedicated to the acquisition of the principles of general and particular 
Law ; and it was extended to the System of Instruction prescribed to 
Writers on their arrival in India, and the course ol their employment and 
promotion in the several branches of Indian administration. 

The practicability and expediency of employing Natives to a greater 
extent than has hitherto been the practice in the Administration of Justice, 
both Civil and Criminal, being a subject of peculiar interest and import¬ 
ance, minute inquiries were made into the extent to which Hindoos and 
Mahomeduns had heretofore been engaged in those functions ; the educa¬ 
tion by which they had been prepared for their duties, and the effect of 
national habits and feelings on their moral character; the nature of the 
institution denominated “ Punchayet,” its resemblance to that of juries 
or of arbitration ; the fitness of natives to sit as jurors or as assessors in 
the courts, and their qualifications for discharging the duties of justices of 
the peace, exercising jurisdiction over Europeans as well as over their own 

countrymen. 

* 

To the oral Evidence, the chief points of which Your Committee have 
now briefly stated, they have added a considerable number of valuable 
Documents, which they have arranged in Classes. 



Appendix L The First Class consists of a series of Letters from the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to their Governments of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, reviewing severally the operations of the Civil and 
Criminal Courts at those Presidencies. 


Appendix II. The Second Class embraces Discussions relative to the Measures 
recommended! by the Home Authorities in 1814, and the operation of 
the Changes introduced into the Madras Code in 181(>. 

ix in. 1 he ihird Class exhibits the grounds on which the appointment of the 
functionaries denominated “Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit” 
took place. 


The 
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The Fourth Class contains important Documents relative to the altera¬ 
tions in the Judicial Administration, which were suggested chiefly by the 
Calcutta Finance Committee, and the Changes which have in consequence 
been introduced, or are in contemplation. 

As illustrative of the details of the foregoing Documents, Your Committee 
nave added a series of Statements, some of which have been prepared in 
this country, and some in the office of the Judicial Secretary at Calcutta, 
showing the extent, operations and expense of the Judicial Establishments. 

lhe Laws, to the consideration of which the labours ot Y our Committee 
have been devoted, being spread over a number ot large volumes, which 
it is not easy to consult, and it being frequently desirable to refer either 
to the course of legislation on the several topics of Local Law or Regula¬ 
tion, or to the subject of any particular Enactment treated of or referred 
to in any Document under consideration. Your Committee have caused an 
Abstract to be prepared of the Judicial Regulations of the Bengal Code 
(which has principally served as the text-book from which the Regulations 
of the other Presidencies have been framed), and, as the provisions of the 
Revenue Laws are found to blend themselves so intimately with those for 
the administration of Ci\ il Justice, and the duties of the Collectors to par¬ 
take, in so many instances, of a judicial character, the Committee directed 
the preparation of a similar Abstract of the Bengal Revenue Regulations. 
These Abstracts constitute the Sixth Appendix. 
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V.—Military. 


ON all matters relating to the Army in India, many Witnesses of great 
ability and experience, both Civilians and Military Officers, have been 
examined, from whom there has been obtained much valuable informa¬ 
tion of a general nature, and also relative to matters of detail. 

Upon a subject so extensive, and which involves many questions of 
delicacy, as well as of general policy, Your Committee are not prepared, 
at this late period of the Session, to enter into particulars. They must 
therefore refer, for specific information, to the Minutes of Evidence, in the 
Appendix; but, with a view to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
ol the purport of that Evidence, they have inserted in the Appendix 
a Synopsis of the Evidence, arranged under different heads, with an 
Index of Reference. 

Although Your Committee, for the reason already stated, consider it 
inexpedient to express their sentiments upon the numerous points to 
which attention has been directed, they cannot separate without dis¬ 
charging the. pleasing duty of recording it as their opinion, founded upon 
all that has passed under their review, that the high reputation which 
has been long enjoyed by the Army of India is well merited ; and they 
are strongly impressed with the conviction, that the important requisites 
ot efficiency and economy are happily combined in the constitution of 
the Indian Army, and in the general and detailed administration of its 
affairs. 
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VI .—Political or Foreign . 


ON the State of the Political and Foreign Affairs of India, recourse has 
been had to the oral Evidence of several gentlemen who, either f rom their 
long official residence in India, or from the long application of acknow¬ 
ledged abilities to Indian Affairs, were most calculated to throw light on 
the subject; to several Papers and Documents communicated by the Board 
of Control; and to several Statements, affording very valuable inlorma- 
tion, from gentlemen who have held official situations in India, in reply to 
the Circular Letter of the Secretary of the Board of Control. 

With respect to the changes which have taken place in the Political 
and Foreign Affiiirs of the Company since the renewal of the Charter in 
1813, the annexed Tabular Statement exhibits in one view the additions 
of Territory acquired during that Period, whether by war or by amicable 
arrangements with Native States. Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
Possessions on the Continent of India were ceded by the King of the Treaty 
Netherlands in 1824, in exchange for the British Settlement of Bencoolen iJ J : 
in Sumatra. 

In order to afford a clear and comprehensive view of the relations of the 
East India Company with the various Foreign States, whether within or 
without the limits above described, a List is subjoined of the several 
States, arranged according to the nature of their relations to the British 
Government. 


Foreign Independent States: 


China. 

Persia. 

Cochin-China, 

Caubul. 

Siam. 

Muscat. 

Ava. 


Native States not under British Protection 

Nepaul. 


Lahore (subject to Runjeet Sing). 

Chiefs of Scind, at the mouth of the Indus. 
Scindia, 


Native 
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Native States with which Subsidiary Treaties exist . 


<SL 


’ V* ?“ de ’ ^ . _ Travancore (whose capital is Trivandrum.) 

1 he Booslah, or Rajah of Nagpore. Cochin (whose capital is Cochin.) 

lie Mzam (whose capital is Hyderabad.) The Guicowar (whose capital is Baroda.) 
lioi/jar (whose capital is Indoor.) Cutch (whose capital is Bhooi ) 

Mysore (whose capital is Mysore.) J 

Native States under British Protection but without Subsidiary Treaties. 

Siccim - States of Rajpootana. 


The Seik, or Hill States, on the left 
bank of the Sutledge. 

Jaut, and other States, on the right bank 
of the Jumna. 

Boondela States. 


States of Malwa. 

States of Guzerat. 

States on the Malabar Coast. 
Burmese frontier. 


State Pensioners. 


The King of Delhi. 

N abob of Bengal. 
Nabob of the Carnatic. 


Rajah of Tanjore. 

The Peishwa. 

The Princes of the House ofTippoo, &c. &c. 


20, 21,22,23, 24. 


20. 


Advertence will first be had to Foreign States, extra-Indian, which, for 

the purposes ot the present Inquiry, it is only necessary to mention in 
a cursory manner. 

The state ot the Company’s relations, both Political and Commercial. 
' vlt “ t * le Empire 01 L lima, has been considered in a former Report in 
China^T : ” *** lrnportant T uestio " respecting the Monopoly of ’the 

With Penia the Company are in Alliance, and have a Resident at the 
Court ot the Sovereign. 

With Cochin-China, Siam, Cauhul, Nepaul and Am, the intercourse of 
the company is principally of a Commercial nature, but thev h-ive ih-si. 
dents established at Nepaul and Avu. These Residents, in the opinion of 
one witness, might be withdrawn, and the intercourse kept up by occu 
“ 0,rd! Uncial Envoys; in which case the witness represents that the 
Company would he relieved from a considerable annual Expense. 

With th< Iniaumof Muscat, and with other Chiefs on the JVesteru 
shores of the Persian Gulf, the Company have Treaties for Commercial 
purposes, and with a view to the suppression.of the Slave Trade and of 
f iraey in the Gulf. In order to secure the fulfilment of the provisions 
o- rtnties, the Company have established Political Agents on the 

shores of the Per,,an and Arabian Gulfs. It is suggested hv the same 
Wl ‘ S thut a Native Agent at Muscat, or an European Merchant as 

Consul, 
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Consul, with one or two Cruisers in the Gulf, would do all that is neces¬ 
sary at a considerably diminished expense. 

Before the war which broke out during the administration of Lord 
Hastings, the Nepaulese held a very threatening and commanding 
position along the whole of our Northern frontier. The opinion of the 
witnesses is, that the Treaty by which that war was terminated has 
amply secured us against this danger. The Nepaulese are now confined 
on three sides by our Territory, and on the North by the Himalaya 
Mountains, so that they are completely enclosed, and have no power of 
acting in any direction beyond their own Territory. 

The most powerful independent Prince in India is Runjeet Sing. 
His Territory is, in the language of one witness, the only one in India 
that is not substantially British dominion. It consists principally of the 
Punjab, or country lying within the five branches of the Indus. The 
population consists of various tribes of unsettled and predatory habits. 

Within the Peninsula, Scindia is the only Prince who preserves the 
semblance of independence, and he preserves no more than the sem¬ 
blance ; his power has been completely broken by a succession of 
reverses. His dominions are surrounded by the Territory of the Com¬ 
pany, or of Allies who are bound to negotiate with Foreign States only 
through the intervention of the Company. We have a Resident at his 
Court, and a stationary camp in his neighbourhood. 

The States which compose the Subsidiary System have been already 
enumerated. It is unnecessary here exactly to define the various degrees 
of interference which the Treaties with these States permit. It will be 
sufficient to describe the leading features which are common to all the 
1 reaties. 

The chief provisions contained in these Treaties are, 1st, The stipulated 
protection of the British Government against all enemies, foreign or domes- 
^ ^ utua ^ co-operation in the event of hostilities with other powers, 
j » 1 f‘ e Allied State agrees to receive and maintain a British force for 
the protection of the State. 4th, The State agrees to receive a British 
Resident, through whose medium is imparted the advice and counsel of 
he British Government on all affairs connected with external, and sum * 
Mr * 8 1 ' Vlt k internal, administration, by which advice and counsel the 
. State is bound to abide. 5th, The Prince agrees to abandon all 
th ^ U R ^ , lnte rcourse with other powers, except through the medium of 
diet) h^u 1 Government, and binds himself to refer to the latter all 

putes that, may eventually arise with other powers. 
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On the other) hand, the Prince retains in general the exercise of his 
independent authority on all civil matters within his dominions. 

In some cases the Princes who had engaged to pay a pecuniary Subsidy 
tor the maintenance of a British force have subsequently ceded territory 
in lieu of Subsidy. In the recent Subsidiary Alliances "this practice has 
been generally adopted. 

On the question whether the Subsidiary system be favourable to the 
happiness of the great body of the people, great diversity of opinion 
appears to exist. " 1 

X .The old remedy, it is said, for gross misgovernment in India, was con¬ 
spiracy or insurrection. The Subsidiary system, by introducing a British 
torce, bound by Treaty to protect the Sovereign against alf enemies, 
domestic or foreign, renders it impossible for his subjects to subvert his 
power by torce of arms. That fear of the physical strength of the people 
which, in the independent States of the East, checks in some degree the 
cruelty and rapacity of rulers, has no effect on Princes who are assured 
°* receiving support from Allies immeasurably superior to the Native in 
po'Aer and knowledge. Thus the dependant Sovereign, restricted from 
tlie pursuits of ambition, and secured from the danger of revolt generally 
becomes voluptuous or miserly; he sometimes abandons himself to 
sensual pleasure ; lie sometimes sets himself to accumulate a vast board 

but'tw' lre- H V f X 7 h R v\ jects with exucti T s 80 grievous that nothing 
b it the dread of the British arms prevents them from rising up against 

r ; (jr . ! e iT’ 11 ^.^^re degraded and impoverished.” All 

honourable feeling is extinguished m the higher daises. A letter from 
biT f homas Munro has been quoted, in which that distinguished officer 
states that the effects of the Subsidiary System may be traced in decaying 
btifr ? decreasmg population, and that it seems impossible to retain 
it. without nourishing all the vices of bad government. Mr Russell \ ho 

Zjt Un ?lf ne tf ,y , 21 >; ear8 ’ Re8 j dent °r Assistant Kcsident at Hyder- 
.. >a i, und Mr. Layley, who was, during five years, a Member of Council 

in benpl, have expressed the same opinion in the strongest terms 
Colonel Rarnewall, who was Political Agent in Kattywar. says that “ it i« 
the most difficult thing to prevent our protection from being abused ■’ 
Alt. JeiiMiis, who was Resident at the Court of Nagporc, says that “ our 

« :T/! r glVCn C0Vt ' rt0 w i‘‘‘7 : iT 0n8 an<1 extortions which probably, 
li Hl 1 0!i,fJr circumstances, would have produced rebellion." ■ 

J* soroe witn. s*»n win* evident® is entitled to great 

‘ ’ sp, ak ot tins system more favourably. Sir John Malcolm is of 

opinion 
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opinion that it is not ill adapted to the present state of society in India. 
Colonel Munro speaks well of its operation in Mysore and Travancore. 
But it is in evidence that Mysore was for a considerable time governed 
by an able Minister, whom the British Government had selected, and 
who acted under the direct superintendence of the British Resident; 
and that in Travancore, where Colonel Munro held the office of Resi¬ 
dent, he assumed (with the full approbation of his own Government) 
the charge of the whole administration of the country. He states, 
that the British Resident has of late ceased to direct the Government, 
and that in consequence affairs have relapsed into disorder. I here is a lso 
reason to believe that the evils which have been described as belonging 
to the Subsidiary system have, since the death of Poorneah, been grievously 
felt in Mysore. In fact, Colonel Munro distinctly says, ‘ c the Subsidiary 
“ system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and oppression of the 
“ inhabitants, unless it is corrected by the influence of the British Resi- 
“ dent.” Colonel Baillie, who was Resident in Oude, and w hose opinion 
is, on the whole, favourable to the Subsidiary system, states, that the Sove¬ 
reign at whose Court he was stationed collected vast sums in discredit¬ 
able and oppressive ways; that the British force was frequently employed 
in assisting the collection of the revenue ; that we were bound by treaty 
to put down all resistance to the Established Government ; and that the 
Prince was, by his connexion with us, completely relieved from all fear 
of deposition. 


It seems to be the general opinion of the w itnesses who are most favour¬ 
able to the Subsidiary system that the constant interference of the British 
Government is necessary to make that system tolerable to the body of 
the people ; but about the degree and mode of interference great diversity 
of opinion seems to exist. In some of the dependant States, the British 
Gov ernment has insisted on the appointment of a Dewan or Minister, in 
whom is placed confidence ; and it appears to have been the opinion >t 
Sir '! horr.as Munro that this plan, though objectionable, is yet, on the 
whole, the best which can be adopted. It is,” he says, “ the only 
“ measure by which any amends can be made to the people of the 
country for the miseries brought upon them by the Subsidiary to too m 
‘‘ giving stability to a vicious Government.’' The opinion of some 
witnesses of great authority is adverse to this plan. In Mysore, dnuiy 
die long minority of the young Rajah, it is said to have sqc<ceded 
ictfy. In the dominions of the Nizain, on the other hand, it is 
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It is proper to add, that all the Evidence which has been offered to 
Your Committee on this subject tends to show that any sudden change 
would be attended with difficulty and danger. Those witnesses who have 
dv elt most on the evils of the Subsidiary policy, have admitted that we 
can remove those evils only by watching for favourable conjunctures, and 
by gradually introducing a better system. 

If we are not to abandon the Subsidiary system, it is clearly our duty to 
render it as beneficial, or rather as little detrimental, as possible, to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the Allied States. 

The personal character of the Resident must always be a matter of the 
greatest mportance. He is much more of a Minister than an Ambassa¬ 
dor; he carries the Subsidiary system into effect; and is the organ 
through which the views of the British Government must be promoted. 
He has to perform the delicate task of governing those, who, from their 
station, should themselves be Governors, and has to contend with the 
perpetual intrigues of the natives who surround the Court. But there is 
evidence to prove that, if the efforts of the Resident are judiciously directed, 
he may not only promote the interests of his own Government, but in¬ 
crease the prosperity of the country in which he is placed. In many 
cases, the Treaties leave to the Subsidized Prince independent authority 
within his own dominions, yet if the Prince, in the exercise of that 
ao hority, so vexes his people as to endanger public tranquillity, in that 
case it must be the duty of the Resident (with the sanction of his own 
Government) to address the strongest remonstrances to the Prince, with 
a view to induce him to adopt a more equitable system of rule. In point 
of fact, as already observed, it appears that efforts of this nature have 
been frequently made, and sometimes with good effect. 

In consequence of so large a portion of British troops being main¬ 
tained by the Subsidiary Princes, the Supreme Government appear to 
have felt themselves enabled, within the last three years, to make great 
mrntary reductions. At present the British Subsidiary Force is distri¬ 
buted amongst the Allied States according to the terms of the Treaties; 
in addition to v.hich the general security and tranquillity of our own 
territories are provided lbr by permanent camps, stationed in such posi¬ 
tions within the Company’s territory as are considered to he the most 
eligible, with a view to guard against external danger, a .d to preserve 
internal order and tranquillity. If the direct sway of the Company 
should lie hereafter extended over the territories of the Princes with 
whom we are now in alliance, we should of course be relieved from the 

obligation 
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obligation of stationing a specific number of troops within those terri¬ 
tories ; and it is the opinion of one of the witnesses, that in such a 
case as mailer aggregate force, disposed where it might act with the greatest 
advantage for general purposes, would be quite as efficient as the larger 
force which, under present circumstances, it is necessary to maintain. 


Those States which are dependant on the Company, but are not Sub¬ 
sidiary, will now be noticed. Among these are the Rajpoot States; 
a collection of principalities which stand to us in the same relation in 
which they stood towards the paramount power in former times. Having 
always been under the control of one superior or another, these Princes 
have the less reason to be jealous of our supremacy. The general fea¬ 
ture of our engagements with them is protection and guarantee of their 
territory on our part, and acknowledgment of the British supremacy on 
theirs. Some are bound to furnish contingents of a specified amount ; 
others to place the whole of their resources at our disposal. Some pay 
a tribute to the British Government, whilst others are exempt from that 
obligation. 

The Rajpoot Chiefs are men of a high military spirit, and would be 
likely to revolt from vexatious restraints. It is said to be our policy to 
interfere as little as possible in their internal a flairs.* Some of the wit¬ 
nesses conceive that it would be desirable to emancipate them altogether 
lrom the obligations which have been imposed upon them ; but upon this 
point a difference of opinion exists between high authorities, and it is not 
deemed necessary to enter into that question. 


With reference to the several minor States, not Subsidiary, with whom 
we are connected, Sir John Malcolm conceives that, instead of keeping up 
so many substantive Political Agents, carrying on a direct correspondence 
with the Supreme Government, it would be better to assign extensive 
districts to the superintendence of Commissioners, or Officers of a high 
rank, under some other designation, to whom the subordinate Agents 
should report their proceedings, and from whom they should receive 
instructions. Upon this plan, it is stated, a more uniform system of 
political management would be established, and the Governor-General in 
Council he relieved from the necessity of attending to matters of inferior 
^portance. 

It 


A ute. This observation is mainly founded upon Col. Tod’s Letter in the Political Appendix. 
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I remains only to notice the State Pensioners. These Princes are the 
descendants of those Native Sovereigns whose dominions we possess. On 
■ , | 'S' Princes, and their posterity, we have settled Pensions sufficient to 
maintain them in a manner suitable to their birth. They are greatly 
attached to the remnant of dignity which is left to them," and held in 
a certain degree of respect by the natives ; but there does not appear to 
be any danger of their disturbing the peace of India, by attempts to 
recover the power of which they have been deprived. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the STATE of SOCIETY among the ASIATIC SUBJECTS of 
Great Britain, particularly .with resj^ct to Morals; and on tho means of improving it. 

Written chiefly in the Year 179 ^. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the A flairs of the East India Company. 


Honourable Sirs, 


According to the intimation which I lately took the liberty of giving, I liavo now the 
honour to submit to your consideration a tract which bears upon a subject pressed by 
repeated proposals on your attention, namely]* the communication of Christianity to the 
natives of our possessions in the East. 

That this is a question of importance, will hardly be denied; and from the numerous 
letters which have been addressed to the Court, in favour of such communication, as well as 
from the share of general regard now bestowed on subjects of that nature, it appears to be 
a question on which an explicit determination, on the part of the Company, is become 
necessary. 
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It is therefore, in different views, worthy of a full and candid discussion ; and such I ha\ e 
been solicitous to give it, actuated solely by motives of duty, arising from the several rela¬ 
tions^ in which 1 find myself placed. For, in becoming an advocate, as I profess myself to 
be, for making known to our Asiatic subjects the pure and benign principled of our divine 
religion, I not. only pay that obedience which is due to its authoritative injunctions, but, in 
inv sincere opinion, highly consult the true interests 1 of the Company, and the general 
welfare of the many millions living under its government. Nor can 1 doubt, that t w ill 
be the verdict of serious deliberation, however a hasty view of the subject, under some of 
its aspects, may have unnecessarily excited alarm. 

In earlier periods, the Company manifested a laudable zeal forextending, as far as its 
means then went, the knowledge of the Gospel to the Pagan tribes, araon;; whom its fac¬ 
tories were placed. It lias since prospered, and become gre&t, in a win to. "hich the 
commercial history of the world affords no parallel, and for ibis h U indebted ,> i in- 
fostering and protecting care of Divine Providence. It owes, therefore, die warmer grati¬ 
tude for the past, and it equally needs the support of tho some beneficent Power in time to 
come; for the 4( changes and clmices” to v. inch human a Hair* are always liable, and , ipo 
cially the emphatic lessons uf vicissitude which the pre^ciit day bus Mjpplicd. mby assure 
Q*t neither elevation nor safety can be maintained b\ any of he u itiolis or n 
earth, but through Him who governs the whole. Tim duty therefore of tho Company• us 
•urt nf a Christian community, its peculiar superadded obligations, its enlarged njcuns, 
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and its continual dependence upon the divine favour,, all call upon it to honour God, by 
diffusing the knowledge of that revelation which he has vouchsafed to mankind. 

fn urging this momentous work, however, I wish to be clearly understood, as connecting 
with the formation and execution of any scheme for the performance of it, every prudent 
care, every just precaution, which may be suitable to the nature of the undertaking, and to 
the vise, humble, mild spirit of that religion which is to be recommended. At present I 
presume to offer no specific proposal, contending only for the general principle ; but if that 
is recognized, I shall be most ready to submit the ideas I entertain of the manner in which 
it might be safely brought into operation. 

If the considerations already adduced, did not sufficiently guard me against the censure of 
launching beyond the ordinary lines of business, I might justly plead, that the office which 
you. Gentlemen, exercise, and which I have the honour to hold in common with you, sum¬ 
mons, not unfrequently, your attention to subjects of the highest nature,—to the principles 
of government, and the interests of nations; subjects upon which, having mentioned them, 
I may be permitted to observe, that even a deliberative voice, though to that you are not 
restrained, attaches a trust of great importance to the station of a Director. 

But with respect to the execution of the treatise which is now offered to your perusal, I 
am sensible that I need the utmost indulgence. Incapable at best to do justice to the 
several topics which it embraces, I might yet in India, the centre of materials and infor¬ 
mation relating to them, have produced something less unworthy of notice; but though I 
held there the leading opinions now advanced, no idea of giving any publicity to them, by 
vrriting, ever occurred to me, until after my return to this country, when persuaded of the 
expediency of some attempt of that kind, and incited by a particular occasion, I several 
years ago hastily drew up the substance of the present essay. It has however since lien by 
me unused, and my other avocations have allowed me only to revise it, not to form a new 
work, as would certainly have been desirable. To meet a variety of opinions, and to 
fortify the argument which is maintained in it, many things are introduced which must be 
already known to you, and indeed things which in my own first views, I should have deemed 
superfluous; for according to my apprehension, the main question is so clear as to need 
1 « tie auxiliary illustration. Under all these disadvantages, however, I am content to come 
f ward, at the call of a greater interest, forming no pretension to literary merit, nor having 
on that score, any higher hope, than that you may be pleased to receive this tract on the 
footing of f ue of those many Papers of Business , with which the records of your govern¬ 
ments have been furnished, by the observation and experience of men whose time and 
thoughts have been chiefly employed in the concerns of active life. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect. 

Gentlemen, 

Y our most obedient humble servant. 

East-India House, August 16 , 1797 - CHARLES GRANT. 
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CHAP. I. 

Introduction ; including a brief Review of British Territorial Administration in . 

The East. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting the past conduct of the' 
English in the East, all parties will concur in one sentiment, that we ought to study the 
happiness of the vast body of subjects which we have acquired (here. Upon this proposi¬ 
tion, taken as a truth of the highest certainty and importance, the following Observations, 
now submitted with great deference, are founded. 

lie who ventures to propose a plan which has an air of novelty, at a time when the wildest 
fanaticism in politics and philosophy is pursuing, with impious and inhuman success, the 
indiscriminate subversion of received principles and existing establishments, labours iirkl r 
peculiar disadvantages. Truth, however, and reason, always the. same, are not to be 
abandoned because they may sometimes be perverted and abused. ^ Of late they have been 
perverted and abused in a way new in the history of the world. The writer of these obser¬ 
vations holds the spirit that has thus broken forth, in the utmost abhorrence* and would 
stand at the remotest distance from its influence. His aim is to promote the peace and hap¬ 
piness of men, by pacific and rational means, and where he is compelled to speak of past or 
present errors and defects, lie mentions them with no disposition to censure, but solely with 
the view of doing good. He trusts, that if the opinions which he delivers, and the measures 
which he recommends in the subsequent pages, be patiently and impartially considered, 
they will neither be found inconsistent with right principles, nor pointing to any other than 
the most beneficial consequences. 

Although in theory it never can have been denied, that the welfare of our Asiatic subjects 
ought to be the object of our solicitude, yet in practice, this acknowledged truth lias oeen 
but slowly followed up, and some of the inferences which are deducible from it, remain, as 
it should seem, still to be discovered. Of late undoubtedly much has been done, and excel¬ 
lently done, to improve the condition of our subjects in the East; yet upon an attentive 
examination it may perhaps be found, that much still remains to be performed. 

It is now five-and-thirty years since the English East-India Company, and through that 
Company the British Nation, acquired an extensive political power in Hindustan. Sonic 
time before this period, they had been compelled by trio ambition of the E reach, 'to- Lake a 
part in contests which liad arisen among the Mahomedan Princes on the Coromandel Coast 
for the representatives of that, nation, the first among the people of Europe who conceived 
the design of procuring a. dominion out of the broken empire of the Moguls, pursued their 
object by entering systematically into the politios of 'the Dfoan* and becoming bonce the 
ally of one of the parties contending for the possession of t the Carnatic, the English who 
foreseeing the success which would probably attend the unehyehed prosecution of this ambi¬ 
tious enterprize, and in the consequent aggrandizement their rivals, the ruin • du*n uvn 
commercial establishments, espoused the defensible pretensions of the other side, in this 
struggle they were finally victorious ; they gave a Nabob to the Carnatic, "ho continued to 
depend upon them; and wort thus advanced to a certain degree of military and political 
importance in the eyes of the natives of that part of India. Bid th.it pri ,,r0 "as left b> 
treaty in full possession of the internal government of Ins territories, sid exorcised a fue 
power* of sovereignty out tl pie of them. The only possession "hieh the U : h*h 
retained for themselves, was a narrow tract of land ah mg the Const of ( ormiMudcl. <\nelly 
m the viciility of their principal settlement of Mad**. . 

Bengal was destined to be the seat of British empire in the East l he le st miliiary 
oporutiulis however of the nation in that province, instead of being prompted by views of 
F ' j 0 2 conquest. 
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conquest, were employed solely foa* the defence of their principal factory, suddenly, when 
thv\ thought on!} of the peaceable pursuits of commerce, wantonly attacked by the Nabob 
of the country, the recent successor of an usurper, with a numerous army. The English of 
Calcutta, having neither men nor means adequate to this unexpected service, fell an easy 
prey, and the survivors of the barbarous scenes then exhibited, were driven from their 
plundered settlement and, destitute of everything, forced to seek a wretched refuge on the 
water. At this crisis, the warfare and the political transactions into which the English had 
been led in the Carnatic, appeared of new importance. By the result of them, the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras was itself in a condition to assert by arms the right of the Company and 
the Nation, to the settlements of which they had been dispossessed in Bengal, and to seek a 
compensation for the immense property of which they had been despoiled. 

That right was unquestionable; it was derived from the lawful sovereign of Hindostan, 
when the empire was in the zenith of its power, and had long been quietly enjoyed. The 
s ruggle marie for the recovery and security of it, which was on our part self-defence, ended 
in the ruin of the aggressor ; for after once breaking with us, ho never thought himself safe 
until we should be extirpated. Fresh plots for our destruction soon terminated a pacifica- 
tk n, in which he had never been sincere ; we were reduced to the alternative of suffering 
extirpation from our just and ancient possessions, or maintaining by force our footing in the 
country against the oppressive ruler of it; and a handful of foreigners driven to this extre¬ 
mity, accepted the offers of confederacy, which his sanguinary tyranny impelled some of the 
principal persons living under his government to make, for his deposition, and the substitu¬ 
tion of another Mussulman in his room. Perhaps the rigid casuists might not choose to 
defend the expedient of facilitating the progress of our arms, by leaguing with the subjects 
of the Nabob, imminent as our danger and theirs was. This point must be left to be tried 
upon its own merits ; but whatever decision may he passed concerning it, two things are in 
fairness entitled to attention in the general consideration of this subject:—First, that it is 

E rob able the Company and the Nation, had they remained without confederates, never would 
avc submitted to be wantonly stript of valuable rights; therefore' the maintenance of diem, 
with further accessioiib of force derived from their own resources, might have produced the 
discomfiture of their enemy, and by an easy consequence, his loss of power:—Secondly, that 
the confederation into which the English entered was no part of their original plan, but an 
incidental circumstance in tli: sequel of hostilities. 


Fiom this circumstance, however, viewed in the most unfavourable light, prejudice has 
taken occasion to characterize the* whole of their transactions of that period; and the Fr 
who as lias boon raid, first of the European nations, conceived' the scheme of Indian war and 
conquest, and whose game of wanton ambition ended in the loss of all their possessions in 
the East, have not failed to describe the revolution in Bengal as originating in our lawless 
lust < i wraith and dominion. Many of the inflammatory misrepresentations which envious 
disappointed rivalship has prompted them to make, our own countrymen have precipitately 
adopted, not examining whether, in their readiness to testify an abhorrence of injustice to¬ 
wards the natives of India, they were not inadvertently contributing to do injustice to the 
charact* r of their own nation. But as in any serious inquiry into the duties which sve owe 
to our subjects in that country, men of correct principles will naturally be led to carry back 
their view to the first steps by which we acquired power tb *ro, it 19 hoped that some brief 
elucidation of so important a question, both here and as it may come again into notice in 
tile cour^ of thu essay, will be deemed no irrelevant digression. 

% the d< position of Surnjah D he provinces w hich he had ruled foil first under 

tho n, and subsequently under their immediate management. 'They 

ttoquucd ;Jamong the conquests made from tht* I feuch soon alter tins revolution, a tract 
of country on the Coromandel Coast, called from its relative sitm tion, the Northern Circars , 
and at a later period the celebrated district of Ben are c was annexed by cession to their 
posHCMsiona on the Ganges. These countries, thus acquired, and now held in full property 
by the British Nation, joining with them Bombay ami Sal sot l, are reckoned by that able 

geographer, 
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^eooraphcr, Major Remicl, to contain 182,000 square .niles^ that is, * 00,000 scjuarc roil os 
more than are, according to him, contained in Great Britain and Ireland • and the popula¬ 
tion of these extensive regions may be estimated at about fourteen millions.^ Besides these 
absolute acquisitions, the fertile territory of Oude, with its appendages, is to be reckoned 
among the states dependent on the British power, which are governed internally by their 
own princes; and all the territories which come under this description, are by the same 
author, computed to contain nearly 100,000 square miles. Supposing their population to 
be in proportion less than that of Bengal, it may be allowable to state it. at six millions. 

The conquests lately made in the Mysore Country and on the Malabar Coast, are to bo 
added to the account of the territorial property of the British Nation. They have not been 
directly comprehended in the foregoing enumeration, because it is intended to speak chiefly 
upon the authority of time and experience; but the observations which these- sug_es;, 
respecting the people with whom we are already acquainted, will doubtless equally apply to 
those of the same race and principles, who are recently become our subjects. I he number 
of these last may perhaps be estimated at two millions. Thus the whole a^gieg.-. e of 
Asiatics who depend immediately and solely upon us for every r comfort and aappmess oi 
good government, amounts to sixteen millions pf and those who indirectly and partially 
depend upon us, by living under princes subject to our control, and therefore (onsidera uy 
under our influence, if we chose to exert it, even in matters of interior regulation amount, 
as has been stated, to six millions. Such a charge as this, a charge of no less than two-and- 
twentv millions! of people, must be allowed to be one of the most weighty end serious 
nature, as it constitutes also one of the largest divisions of the power which is distributed 
among the rulers of the earth. 

What then has been the ©fleet of our administration upon the countries which have thus 
fallen under our dominion? This is no unfair inquiry, nor is it proposed invidiously, but 
as having a relation to the main design of the ensuing pajps; neither shall it be pursued 
upon conjectural positions or by problematical reasonings, but rested on the broad basis of 
general facts, many of which stand conspicuous in the records of our Indian transactions. 

That the same topics have already been handled bv persons of distinguished situations, and 
especially that abilities have been employed upon them far transcending the humble preten¬ 
sions of the present writer, would invincibly determine him to abstain from treating of them, 
if his design did not impose this task upon him, and impose it with a view which ouer 
writers have not exactly proposed to themselves. Happily tliis undertaking calls not for the 
powers or the details of regular history ; nor on the other hand would it. be answered by the 
exhibition of mere results, which would carry more the air of assertions than of facts. 

Facts, therefore, so far circumstantiated as to be seen in their truth and their connection, it 
will be his endeavour to trace with simplicity and with moderation. 

The account of our territorial management in the East, or of die internal exercise ot our 
power i* those countries which are now' held directly by us, may be conveniently arranged 
into four distinct periods, of which it will be suflicient here to sketch the prominent features; 
and as Bengal with its appendant provinces forms both the main portion of our possessions 
and the scene of our greatest exertions, experience, and progress, that divisnai shall bo the 
subject of our present brief review, with only such concluding notice of the other parts, as 
may serve to indicate the state to which they have hitherto advanced. 

In the first period, eornpielx mling eight years from 1757 to 17 <m the provinces, (except* A,D. to 171 
mg a few districts ceded to the Company in the course of that time, with tn 


* The latest estimates would make Bengal. 
Behar, and our part of Orissa, to contain at least 
tw-d vo millions. If they do, the whole population 
°f these different possession* may amount <0 six¬ 
teen millions. 


f Or according to the preceding cote., eighteen 
millions. 

Or according to the same note, twenty-four 
millions. 
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the Mogul Emperor) were continued unde * the government of Nabobs, to whom the admi¬ 
nistration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of the revenues, and the general pow ers 
of internal superintendence and regulation, were left. The English reserved to themselves 
the direction of foreign policy, a controlling military power, a considerable tribute, and 
advantages in trade more extensive than the grants of the Emperors, or the past usage of 
the country, had conceded to them. 

The circumstances of the first revolution seemed to dictate such a division of power ; of 
which, the -hare vested in the Nabob is usually called, in the writings of that time, the 
Co mitt '/ or the Native Government , as when the mass of both divisions, or the complex 
power/Native and European, was spoken of, it was termed (sometimes in away of censure) 
the Doubt t Government. To this arrangement the orders of the Company seem to have at 
first restricted their servants, who if they had felt themselves more at liberty, would perhaps 
have deeme 1 it unsafe or inexpedient to enter at once upon the direct charge of a govern¬ 
ment, to the details of which they were entire strangers. 

But plausible as the system, viewed in some lights, appeared, it proved in practice unsa- 
ti ^factory to all parties, and especially detrimental to the people. The Eastern governments 
are in general careless as to the interests of their subjects, and this is particularly true of 
Mahomedan rulers. The Nabobs created by the English in Bengal, foreign adventurers 
suddenly raised to power, dependent, suspicious, and rapacious, could have little concern for 
the lasting prosperity of a country, with the government of which, their connection was so 
casual and precarious. Whilst they saw with secret indignation the chief attributes of 
sovereignty in the possession of a handful of commercial men, every way alien to the Asiatic 
world, and so large a share of the riches of the country, devoted through them to a distant 
land ; whilst they believed also that the favour of these people w'as uncertain, they could 
scarcely have any other aim, than to use the time present in making the most of their 
situations. 



Anri indeed such seems to have been the temper of the other princes more remotely 
placed, who were styled the allies, but who in reality were the dependents of the East-India 
Company. Peeling that the same power which supported could also dispossess them, and 
hnbii ated by the whole history and the manners of Hindostan to the ideas of perfidy and 
of change, they could have no settled confidence in the solidity of their tenures, but be on 
the contrary indisposed to that study to which Eastern rulers at the best need a stimulus, 
the permanent good of their subjects. Asiatics, accustomed either to absolute command or 
implicit obedience, do not seem well qualified to make a beneficial use of delegated or mixed 
pc wer. The policy of our dependent allies has in general been directed only to secure them- 
selves hi their situations : it has been their aim to please the immediate arbiters of their fate, 
and they hare found, either sagaciously or by incidental discovery, that even running largely 
in debt is one means of interesting many in the stability of their government. But this 
policy is pursued at the expense of their subjects, and fhe people, both of Arcot and of 
Oude, are with t >o much foundation represented to be in a wretched condition. A state of 
dependence scorns also to unfit or indispose the princes who stand to us in this relation, for 
any vigorous co-operation m the external defence of their own territories. Perhaps ihat 
species of protect - n to which they have been u. ad, has enervated them, made them, unwilling 
to contribute the funds requisite in such cases, and persuaded them that the English will not 
snih r Those count i ies of which they are in el met the paramount lords, to be possessed by any 
other power. Another evil, more formidable possibly than our experience has yet dis¬ 
covered, flows from this system, it enlarges the sphere of advantage to the servants, espe¬ 
cially the military servants of the Company, it enlarges the military, establishment, military 
emoluments, and perhaps encourages, in its consequences, thospirit of military independence. 
The experience wo have acquired, may probably establish an opinion of the impolicy of 
forming any new connections of this nature ; but with respect to those which already 
« . ;«s v ■ a our power hirh maintains the authority of our dependent allies over their 

subjects, it seems incumbent on us to exert every possible endeavour, consistent with the 

just 
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Just s Use and faith of treaties, that the governments which we thus uphold may render the 
people easy and happy. 

Where the controlling power of the English and the derived power of the dependent 
Nabob met in one place, as in Bengal, they could not long exist together without colli ' n. 
The unwilling submission of the weaker party, and the dominating temper of the stronger, 
soon became too plain ; mutual distrust and aversion succeeded; the excesses of individuals 
inflamed the animosity on each side, and the country became the unfortunate scene of w ar. 
The cruelties, the rapacity, and the expulsion of Cossim Ali, whom an unhappy policy Lad 
elevated to power, arc sufficiently known. Whether w r e ascribe his conduct to unprincipled 
ambition, or the licentious encroachments of Europeans and their dependent^ upon his propc r 
authority, or with more probability to both of these causes, and the maddening effect of 
events hurrying him to lengths he had not deliberately purposed, it still exhibited this 
striking spectacle, the English obliged to light with the creature oi their own power, for the 
continuance of that, power, nay even for their existence in Bengal; and the country, instead 
of being better protected under co-existing authorities, suffering grievously by both, and in 
their shock convulsed and torn. What had thus happened, however blameable the cause, 
might happen again ; and this experience purchased at so dear a rate, naturally led the way 
to the acquisition of the Dewannee of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

This may be considered as a point at which a second period of territorial management 
commences. The Dewannee is the office of the Dcwan, the title of the provincial collector 
of revenues under the Mogul Emperors, whose policy it was to place the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the several divisions of the empire, in hands distinct from those entrusted with 
military command and judicial authority. 

The adventurers who upon the decline of the empire, assumed the pow ers of government 
in the provinces, assumed also the exclusive administration and appropriation of the revenues, 
as most essential to their views. The rights of the reigning emperor, however, though dis¬ 
regarded, had never been denied. lie was induced, in consideration of an annual tribute 
to himself, and a handsome stipend to the reigning Nabob, who was also a party in this 
treaty, to grant in perpetuity to the East-Iudia Company for their own benefit, fhe 
Dewannee, that is, in other w r ords, the revenues of those three provinces. He had not at 
that time, nor was likely ever to have, the least power to assert his rights; his bestowing 
that grant therefore, on tlie condition of an ample compensation, w as making the most advan¬ 
tageous use he possibly could make of his pretensions. N o other pow er in Hindustan w ould 
have given him such favourable terms; and his consciousness of this led him voluntarily to 
propose a cession of the Dewannee. It is thence to be concluded, that in this transaction he 
was guided chiefly by the exigencies of his own situation; for his remote distance from the 
seat of the Company’s government must have rendered their influence over him proportionally 
weak. But at the same time it ought to he acknowledged, that the subsequent proceeding 
with him, by which the payment of the stipulated tribute was discontinued, appears to he 
of a more dubious character. This remark also is interjected for the ^.ike oi tlv-c who 
question the principles on w hich our acquisitions have been made. 

The Company having before held a controlling military power, were thus put in possession 
<*f the finances of the country, which as an immense estate they wore )u neoh rth to mairigc. 
and to manage for themselves. The collection of the revenues there is known t< have been 
till of late a business of extreme intricacy and detail ; the causes oV which have been explained 
in a variety of masterly productions, particularly the excellent writings ( l M 1 ’* ^ >ve on 

this subject; into which, however, it will not he necessary to go farther hero than Ik*- Mate 
wient of certain usages which form the first lines of the Indian system oi iuaiice. In Hm- 
dostan, far the greater part of tho revenue of the sovereign nnnos from bind; and it ha long 
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been tli" universal practice to form the assessment of government upon the actual produce 
of the soil, and to do this annually. Not unfrequently the share of government has been 
paid in kind. In like manner the landholder regulates the rent of his inferior tenant annually, 
an*, according to the value of the articles which he raises, whether rice, cotton, sugai, or 
any other of th many productions which the soil furnishes. It will easily be perceived, 
that this system, as it naturally leads to concealment on the one side, requires a constant 
course of vj- dance and laborious local investigation on the other, in every rank of persons 
employed in the revenue, from the first officer to the lowest farmer of a village. Again, the 
sovereign is arbiter of the share which he himself shall enjoy of the produce ; and though 
ancioutiy his proportion seems to have been moderate, in modern times it has usually been 
v^rylaro-e. Despotism being the principle of government, force is the real, though some- 
times latent instrument which procures acquiescence in his allotments. Without a com- 
pulsory power, ever ready to act, little revenue would be obtained. Arbitrary demand, 
p«uernptorily enforced on the one hand, sharpens all the arts of evasion, concealment, and 
fraud, on the other. 

Since the fall of the Mogul empire especially, and under the Asiatics, Hiudoos, or Maho- 

dans, ho have usurped power, the business of collecting the revenues has been a most 
debasing struggle between the superior and inferior in every gradation. Isew taxes upon 
a thousand pretences, often false and preposterous, have been imposed even in direct 
breach of agreements before made. The revenue officers of eveiy rank have exacted for 
themselves, besides collecting the demands of government; and from this fruitful source of 
injustice, so verity a chicane, and meanness, have flowed innumerable evils to the community. 
Want of principle in the landholders and occupants of the soil has led the government to 
oivc them as little credit for their rents as possible; so that payment may in some places be 
required at the end of every month, or more often, by eight instalments in the year. I' rom 
the inferior occupants of the soil, care is taken to secure arrears before the crops are removed 
from the ground, for otlmi wise, from the poverty and artifices of that description oi persons, 
those arrears will ge. effect lost ; because if they are r< ' at a future period, 

it is in reality by • » application of the produce of a new year, which having its own exi¬ 
gencies, will thence probably also owe a balance at the close. And as hence the necessity 
of summary proceeding with the renters has been pleaded, their complaints have not been 
allowed to "suspend the payment of the demand on thorn; but this unremitting exaction has 
afforded the agent tile opportunity of keeping his own malversations covered. 

Those elucidations may convey a faint idea of the vast detail and attendant difficulty of 
the In n system of finance, notwithstanding the apparent simplicity of its fundamental 
principle . but they - Iso surges 1 that the power which enforces the payment of the ivve- 
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ll and full exposition i It contains a more complete account of the lands 
era of finance is to be of Ikugal than that rendered to our government 
lleeenues of Bengal by by the native ministers in 1765, but is nttle known, 
ivhich, though it ought being in manuscript among the records of the 
b' government at the Company, and too much loaded widi technical 
Dewantmv. w .-= never and involved language, tin-- fimthmcntal principle 
ivatc curiosity, entered 1 also of the Mogul system of finance having since 
ardg, when the obtain- 1 been super• ded in our practice; but it is the 
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e Company therefore were now not only to reap the produce of the country, but were 
virtually invested with the interior government of it, none of the prerogatives of dominion 
remaining to the Nabob*, excepting the judicial power, which was attended with no political 
importance. It was not however the policy of their servants, nor did they at first think 
themselves able to exercise all this power; but in entering upon their new privileges they 
made use of ministers who had served the Nabob in the affairs of the revenue. The people 
were taught henceforth to regard the Company as their masters ; but they were treated with 
through tlie medium of the same persons with whom, as agents of the Nabob, they hr 
before transacted. No Englishman was employed in the districts, or in the details of the 
collections, that is to say of the Dewannee landst. The Mahomedan and Hindoo ministers 
of the revenue managed the whole, appointing all the subordinate officers, laying their 
general schemes of assessment before the principal servants of the Company, reporting to 
them the state of the collections from time to time, and disposing of the money received into 
the exchequer, according to their orders. The only persons who in the districts represented 
the Company in the exercise of the new powers they had acquired, were the same persons 
who on behalf of the native government exercised the like powers in them beiore.; never¬ 
theless, the effects of this change, besides the transfer of the financial rights and profit of 
the country to new hands, were many and important. 

The wants and desires of the Company at home seemed to grow with this immense 
acquisition. Their servants abroad were suspicious, and not without reason, that all the 
sources of revenue might not be fairly disclosed to them ; and they were alarmed 1; >t the 
amount of it should decline under their management. The progressive accessions of the 
Company also enlarged the views of every European in the provinces, and of the native 
dependents of Europeans. Power was not, as in the former system of government, inherent 
iu one person only, but in many persons, all of whom therefore it invested with a portion of 
its consequence. The native ministers of the revenue wished to gratify the eager views of 
the Company, and to conciliate the general favour of the English. They had likewise 
their own interests and their numerous dependents to serve, and to serve whilsi opportunity 
lasted ; but whatever extraordinary funds they might with these aims Seek to possess, a*> all 
parties concurred in the urgency of keeping up the standard of the public income, the ojily 
moans left them, exclusive of the salaries they enjoyed, were private imposts, monopolies < 
appropriations of one kind or another; and if, as has been affirmed with great appearance 
of truth, certain portions of the government lands were omitted in the accounts presen tod to 
their new masters, the burthen upon the rest must from this cause, as from others have 
fallen the heavier. 

Difficulties began to be experienced in realizing the assessment. A set of coercive 
officers or rather farmers of the revenue w ere employed in the districts to ensure and qu' ken 
the payment. These men, chiefly adventurers from Tartary or Persia, executed their busi- 
ness rigorously Unfeeling aad rapacious, uncertain of holding their employments beyond 
the year, they lost no time in amassing money for themselves ; and the Zemindars, or rrm- 
c q>al landholders, made every extraordinary demand upon them, the ground of still more 
excessive demands upon the inferior tenants. 

Compulsory measures came also to be used in providing the investment of the t ompuny 
A. the new weal til poured into their treasury could be realised in Europe only by tuc 
' of commerce, the orders for that investment were at once augmented two or three 

told, The produce of every country and the demand for that produce having a c viau. 
lf -l.. tion to each other, it was impossible that the funds now destined f r the purchase *. 

commodities 
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, * u> w as the descendant of Jaffier Ali Khan, 

lc first Nabob raised by the English, with whom 
ticaiy had been made, in virtue of which, the 
succession was continued iu his family. 


I* Some districts, as observed above, were by 
cession before in the hands t the Company; 
who also had possessed commercial factories iu 
the provinces above a ccutury. 
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commodities on account of the Company, could be invested at once without extruding 
private merchants European individuals also, confident now both of protecting and con¬ 
trolling their native agents, employed them in trade all over the country ; and the foreign 
European companies and their dependents, availing themselves of the substitution of the 
milder genius of English rule, for the prompt despotism of the Mahomedaris, everywhere 
increased their pretensions and activity. The manufacturers were not unfrequently obliged 
to accept the English Company’s employ, and even those private agents required a prefer¬ 
ence to other traders. Some of the native dealers retired. Both natives and foreigners, 
specially those attached to the other European companies complained ; though the latter 
not ilvvays reasonably nor temperately; and in a word, violence and disorder became too 
prevalent. 

Wherever the native agents of the English traders went, they assumed power; they 
interfered in the affairs of the country, and even in the proceedings of the courts of justice, 
which the Company still left solely under the control of the Nabob. These courts, which 
ought to have been the sure refuge of the oppressed, were before systematically venal, and 
in a time of divided power and general relaxation, were become so scandalously corrupt, as 
to constitute one of the most intolerable evils under which the country groaned. 

All these causes operating with the energy of a new revolution, produced a great and un¬ 
happy pressure upon the country. It was in fact without a proper head. The English 
administrat ion left the internal government to the native ministers, and these, little under the 
influence of public spirit, (a rare quality among the Asiatics,) intent chiefly on the affairs of 
the revenue, were unwilling to offend by honestly resisting the licentiousness of individuals. 

With respect however to the Company and to Europeans in general, these various evils 
proce .ded more from the elation of new success, from extravagant notions of the resources 
of the country, and unreflecting eagerness, than from intentional rapacity. They did not 
feel that the cognizance of the internal affairs of the country 

and they may have implicitly given credit to the ministers, more intelligent than themedveS, 
f >r a regard to that important concern. For these causes, and the remoteness of the scat of 
English government, placed near one of die extremities of the country, they remained 
ignorant of the true state of the interior, nor were they fully aware that the natives whom 
they employed would exercise against their own countrymen any power, even falsely 
assumed, in the most unfeeling and iniquitous manner. They had not, in fine. at. all pre- 
consideivd the probable effects of so great a change as the assignment of the Dewannce to 
the Company.* 

lu less Ti.'in four years these effects showed themselves very plainly. The country ex¬ 
hibited unequivocal signs of impoverishment and decay. The trade to the other parts of 
India was reduced, and the revenues, with increased exertions, could not be kept up to 
their first standard. In truth, upon a comparison ot the state of the country in the year 
17 * 7 , after the ball If of Plassey, and in I 7 f> 9 , when the power of the English, in one form 
or another, had predominated twelve years, the result is extremely against the revolution. 
The English are not directly chargeable with the misconduct of the Nabobs and their 
ministers to whom they entrusted authority, especially with the ruinous enormities of Cos- 
sim Ali, but in ’.lie transfer of the country to a set of European merchants, consequences 
were involved unfavourable to its prosperity. The specie which those merchants and others 
ban fora long scries of years annually imported, ceased to flow in. The English Company 
bought lit ir largo inv< 'in - , encreased to three time- the am01 ut at which it stood whim 

bullion was brought to pay for it, with the revenue of the provinces; other companies made 

their 


■ Mr. Verelst, who was Governor of Bengal I His successoi. Mr, Cdu tcr, was uho a very honest 
during this period, was certainly a man of iair | and uniiabE man. 
intention and correct in In personal conduct, j 
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-loir purchases with money received from English individuals, who also derived it from the T-r-itnri il 

countrv ; and this was to be the system thenceforward, at least for the greater part of the ^ ‘ ti 

exports. Neither did the evil stop here. Both the Company and private persons exported ‘ ‘ 

large sums of specie collected there. The quantity thus extracted fiom the country, even 
within the period spoken of, was astonishing. A want of circulating medium began to be 
felt. These drains, added to the immense treasures which the extortion of Cossim Ali 
enabled him to carry off, exceedingly reduced the stock ot the country, and the disorders 
which had arisen in the districts threatened to impair its annual produce. I .:e first person 
who had the integrity and resolution to call the attention of government to the unhappy 
state of the country, w as Mr. Becher, resident at the Durbar. 

Certainly a great deal was due from us to the people in compensation of the e\ils which 
the establishment of our power had introduced among them; and in return to: the vast 
advantages which we reaped from the change, it was but fit that what the c una v had 
suffered, or was subjected unavoidably to lose by being dependent upon us. shun a < e- 
paid by all the benefits which good government, in consistency at least with that tie pen- 
dene , could bestow . And there was in the national genius of Britain, formeu supenc 
lights and justcr principles, and possessed of higher energies, what might still io.m. X lat 
country happier than it liad ever been before. 

To discover and suppress the abuse of trust and power in the collection of the ie\onue>, 
in the purchase of the investment, and in the conduct of tlie courts of justice , weie the 
objects of another institution, which forms the commencement of a third period of territorial 
management. English servants of the Company were sent as supervisors into the districts, 
and the coercive offeers whom the ministers had employed, were withdrawn. the super¬ 
visors were furnished with a commission of investigation and active superintendence over 
the various departments of provincial administration, the state, the peace, an . oiuei of t n 
country ; but without the direct charge of any department. To many persons in Europe 
these progressive assumptions of power may have appeared as so many exorbitant encroach¬ 
ments; but whatever may have been thought at first even by judicious men, if wo deter¬ 
mined to retain the country and to govern it either to the benefit of the people, or to our 
own, they were necessary. From the first acquisition of a controlling power to the posse¬ 
sion of the entire executive government of those provinces, it has been found that there was 
no point at which to rest. Experience evinced that in every intermediate stage, the interest 
of the country was neglected, and the abuses of power more felt than its protection. Our 
national standard of sentiments and morals, undoubtedly gives a- comparative elevation to 
the character of those w ho are reared under it. The European servants of the Company 
therefore, who were also held by gTeater responsibilities, were worthy of more confidence 
than transient adventurers, ignorant and barbarous, from the Upper Asia, lhis institution 
was the first step towards an English provincial administration, and the remote beginning ot 
n new system, more open to the ii * of the Brin d principle-. 

The supervisors rendered considerable servin '. Then’presence ii the districtsimpnM.il 
a i\ ; ive officers,,and their inquiries and interferences’, whilst thev ev 

llie wretched state of the interior, ehee ked man y evils. But they had acted only a very 
s hort time when the country began to suffer from another calamity, which in the «uv 1 w t- 
'vhoimed it in misery, incomparably more dreadful than all it had before cudu e* • 
tlie famine that began in the year 1769 , and continued through the greatvy* I J<tI r 0 ' 

°f which, as few circumstantial relations Iv ve been given, perhaps the io ow ug aciount 
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■nay not be unacceptable. 
1 he principle food of t 


the great body of the people who inhabit our province..-, E hid. Dt 


Private European traders mul the Native 
ageufs of Europeans, w bo luid in tli^ beginning ot 
tw Company’s power been guilty of such Ilis- 
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orders in the districts, were b\ 
under considerable restraint. 
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-hi , f-' ni tlie fertility of the soil, the joint effect of an ardent sun and of saturating periodical 
IIS ’ i,ave annually two crops, besides a variety of other grain and pulse. The first 
a 01 nce ls gathered m about the end of August, the second (which is the greatest) earlv 
in December: and the other inferior articles from the month of February till the end of 
“ i that the ground brings forth almost all the year round. In general the produce is 
?° abllI ‘ dan , t as 10 render Bengal the granary of India, and it is but at considerably distant 
intervals lhat a season fails. The natives indolent, improvident, fatalists, and exposed till 
of late to be taxed in proportion to the produce they raised, or even to have any apparent 
su i invaded, by their brethren in power, had never adopted the practice of keeping a 

Stuck of gram m case of dearth. When a season of drought therefore occurs, the sun, 
usually the great agent in fertility, parches the ground. Scarcity ensues ; a scarcity a^ra- 
vut ? d by the eagerness which people then show to purchase rice, and by the artifices oMhe 
" ram ’ ' 10 are sk;lful 1,1 takm S advantage of the public apprehension. If drought 

extended through two successive seasons, it would almost inevitably follow that the quan¬ 
tity of gram in the country would not be equal to the consumpUon*of a people whose lives 
depend on the supply of this article; for extremity of want will not induce the Hindoos in 
general to n a t to animal food, especially the flesh of the cow, because of the horror with 
v nch they regard an act that they are taught to believe would incur the dreadful punish- 
me V j! ,!S 01 taste in this life, and torments or degrading transmigrations in the next The 
periodical rams begin early in June, and continue with intermissions till late in October 
commonly lulling more plentifully in the last two months. 

The crops of December 1768 and August 1769 were both scanty; and throughout the 
rnoh.L of October 1 /GJ, the usual period of heavy rams, which are absolutely necessary for 
, ie t.i - r crop ot nce, hardly a drop fell. The almost total failure of a third crop, after the 
deficiency < t the l wo preceding ones, tilled all men with consternation and dismay. Some 
hope was still p.aeed to the crops of inferior grain, usually reaped between February and 

..111'PH - °'T y <indeav ‘ ,ur 1 '! as oxcrted to increase; but the refreshing showers that 
annually fail m " hut are called the dry months, between January and May, also failed and 
m the fatal year 17/0 tl • U any rain till late in .May. The heat was insuffer¬ 

able, and every kind of gram or pu.se then growing was, m a great degree, dried upon the 
ground N othing appeared but universal despondence and unavoidable destruction ; for the 
; :! 7 , calam,t y extended to the Upper India, and there was no neighbouring country that 
Lad been used to furnish Bengal with rice by sea, or that could afford an adequate supply 

The Company’s administration and the native ministers early took the alarm, and entered 
upon such precautionary measures as wore within their power. In September 1760 the 
hughsii and all their dependents were absolutely prohibited from trading in rice - not 
because they or any other set of people were at all suspected of having been monopolizing 
tl.a. a.licle but lest on the temptation of very high prices, European influence should in any 
form operate to collect such undue quantities as might aggravate (he scarcity. General and 
si net injunctions were also published against hoarding grain, buying or selliu<>- it c ) uides- 
tmcly, or eai-rying on any dealings in it but at the public markets; and a stock of rice 
ainum.li: g to 60,000 maunds, was laid in for the use of the army, a measure to which the 
preservation ot our military power, and indeed of the country, may be ascribed • for it is 
noi - . be doubted that want would have made the soldiery throw oft all command and seek 
subsistence will their arms in their hands, which must have produced total anarchy The 
prime mover m all these measures also was Mr. Becher,* resident at the Durbar. 

The 

* A m;m noted for bis honesty ami humanity, to England he found himself traduced as the 
yrhoEo an- el; nod pertains for alleviating the author of the famine. This calumny is guid to 
miseries .1 tin. whole period t uled in an illness have bad its rise at the French settlement of 
* mt u mo,it cost him In? life. Yet on his return Clmnucrnagore, in the vicinity of which an agent 
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The famine was felt in all the northern districts of Bengal as early as the month of 
November 1/09, and before the end of April following, had spread desolation through the 
three provinces. Rice rose gradually to four, and at length to ten times its usual price, b:' 
even at that rate was not to be had. Lingering multitudes were seen seeking subsistence 
from the leaves and bark of trees. In the country the highways and fields were strewed, in 
towns the streets and passages were choaked, with the dying and the dead. Multitudes 
flocked to Moorshedabad, the capital. It became more necessary to draw supplies to that 
city, and no endeavour was spared to bring all the grain in the country to market. Sub¬ 
scriptions were set on foot. The Company, the Nabob, the Ministers, European and native 
individuals, contributed for feeding the poor. In Moorshedabad alone 7,900 were daily fed 
for several months, ami the same practice was followed in other places; but the good effects 
were hardly discernible amidst the general devastation. In and about the capital, (he mor¬ 
tality increased so fast, that it became necessary to keep a set of persons constantly employed 
in removing the dead from the streets and roads, and these unfortunate victim, were placed 
in hundreds on rafts and floated down the river. At length the persons employed in this sad 
office died also, probably from the noxious effluvia they imbibed ; and for a time dbgs, jackals, 
and vultures were the only scavenger . It was impossible to stir abroad without breathing 
an offensive air, without hearing frantic cries, and seeing numbers of different ages and sexes 
in every stage of suffering and death. The calamity was not less in other quarters; in 
many places whole families, in others the people of entire villages had expired. Even in 
that country there were persons who fed on forbidden and abhorred animals : nay, the child 
on its dead parent, the mother on her child. At length a gloomy calm succeeded. Death 
had ended the miseries of a great portion of the people, and when a new crop came forward 
in August, it had in some parts no owners. The number which fell in this period of horror 
has been variously estimated, and may perhaps be moderately taken at three millions. 

It must be very evident from a simple review of this desolating event, that it was the 
visitation of Heaven, not the work of man. Those Eastern countries have unhappily been 
too well acquainted with this species of calamity in all ages. Upon turning to the last 
century only, the records of the Company mention a destructive famine in Surat and the 
neighbouring countries about the year lb 30. Dow gives an account of a prodigious one 
almost general in the Mogul empire, anno 1661. Instances might easily be multiplied by 
a more particular research ; in our time we have seen several on the Coast of Coromandel, 
the last of which a few years ago do- multitudes. Since the awful aera of 1770. there 

have been two seasons of great scarcity in Bengal, the years 1/83 and 1788. The dearth in 
tho>\; years was only partial ; but the common people were driven to great distress, . d 
some perished. Lord Cornwallis, seeing how much the country was exposed to calamities c t’ 
Ibis sort, instituted public granaries in Bengal, in which a stock oi grain should always be 
preserved against emergencies. Indeed, if wc could suppose that any man, >r set of men, 
^•specially European rvants of the Company, who had easy means of acquiring wealth, c*o;iu 
have been so iron-hearted as to form the design of enriching themselves by v ithhoiding 
sustenance from their fellow-creatures; if w<» could suppose they could have b nr the 
ht* even for the first week or day, of the miseries under which a whole people were ink- 
,l| g; if we could suppose further, that after denying every thing human for the sake ot gain, 
they could so lar forego their own object us, instead of accepting a fourfold, c -y tenfold 

price 
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°f hi^ had in the year 1769, before things :eme to 
extremity, some articles of the provision * of the 
onner hrdr selling ofl’. and among them a p.uyvl 
j net , in value about 20,000 rupees- Perhaps 
t u: puiv] ojf a •:v.qck of rice for the Conn any's 
•oops nun also have contributed to suggest the 
4 ea u a monopoly. It is from a MS. account, 


of which the materials were tuvnibhed by him 
when the ciont was recent, that this relation (of 
the facts stated in which the writer hereof was 
algo an eye-witness) is chiefly tui.cn. 

A no the 1 gen lieu 1 m, still lb inff, was also accused 
of being the author ot the famine, though he war- 
in England when a j umucnced. 
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V ; ‘ - to ov; those who would purchase to die in immense multitudes for want; if we could 

v't n •! all tlie.se extravagant suppositions, and the equally extravagant one of a general 
mo nope Jr, f the produce of a great country, still a little cool reflection upon the means of 
afJC 1 d - -* 1 ' a scheme so flagitious, would show that the execution of it would be abso¬ 
lutely impracticable. 

w, pei fectly established that the dearth was general over the three provinces, and in all 
rmAmwly severe. A monopoly, therefore, if that had been the cause, must have been 
als >. It is easy to conceive how one quarter could be deprived of its produce to 
; ; iy a ' the: ; but when in all quarters there was a like destitution, if we suppose this to 

have eceded from monopoly, we must also suppose not a simple operation of emptying 

on 1 (. rict 1 nil another, still less to surcharge any other, because that would be to go 
h a bet-er market o a worse one, but a local monopoly in every township, keepihg vp, 
not sending away , the grain found within its circle.. Lot us now enquire into the lo 
q ui ixtity grain that can be supposed to have been hoarded. In the course of twelve 
month-, three rnilli< : of people are estimated to have died; that is, nearly one-third of the 
v.\ !o population ; but as a third of the usual allowance of food might have preserved life, 
‘Vo shoul 1 h( nee be led to conclude that the grain retailed in that ye two-thirds at 

1 a ' y • the q umtity usually vended. As further, the failure would fall chiefly on those 
who in times of common plenty earned only a subsistence, and these may be computed at 
v-nt ir. ton < f the community, the deficiency in the supply of the markets that year may 
. 1 II he rated at two-tmrds uf the usual consumption of eight millions of people, that is 
1 ' uv than one-half of the whole quantity brought to market in ordinary times: 
J if t»iis was (occasioned by monopoly, so much must have been kept up. But let us 
!... what would be the most plausible theory, that a real scarcity, to a certain extent, 
v -u 1 * rod sev Tely fatal by the supervention of monopoly ; of what magnitude must we 
( V( die monopoly t<> be, in order to become thus operative? Here we must go on an 
: 1 y • supposition • for if monopolists had thought of contenting themselves with collecting, 
,r 10 ; i ‘c. only a month's demand at a time, their main pur] 11 been defe 

* '- 11 die mean while tlie rest would have found a distribution in the usual way. They 

nv\<i therefore have bought up largely at or before the reaping of a crop, and bought up 
more than they withheld, because part - f their ptuvliawM taunt Oppose, would be I 
1 1 ca, v. adt lit a real scarcity, which would have occasioned a mortality of a million of 

people (which prejudice lias never granted), and ascribe tin* mortality of the other two mil- 
!y .* "ho perished to monopoly, concluding, as we are obliged, that this monopoly con- 
•y , {)[ ' u y • : 0;lt operations, that is, n the December crop of 17G8, and the August 
cv 1 A > then tiie quantity of grain h aided up will turn out to have been one-third of 
V L ‘ lnarl:< - t S1 , :-v of ordinary years; and a migtmig in such years, to ten millions of persons, 
t,ie A' 1 "- a: ‘1 " ’ adnlt bikeu together, half a seer (or a pound) of rice per diem, which is 
< moderate alio vm :e, that third will amount to six hundred and four millions of seers, or 
1 ,p ^ ns f maunds, hieh at a rupee each, a probable purchase-price in a time of 

i\'<d scarcity, which we lure suppose, will amount to fifteen millions, or a crore and a half 
'•’* r h v: ‘w one bald peril j-s, f the whole circulating medium of the provinces it that time, 
uua si.r-i a capital in th bauds of those suspected of being concerned, as no extravagance 
oi credulity can hold to be sopposable. 

Ii.it we have not. yet seen all the difficulties. The three provinces contain 150,000 square 
if wc reckon fifteen square miles for the sphere of one monopoly agent (which 
r allowing for water, is an average full as much as ho could compass), and reckon 
ussis.ants only to each agent, we shall have* thus ton thousand monopoly 
^ ♦hirty th( yed at them. Such a set <rf opurat Ms.-ftrth 

of tlie*“ * *• • * 1 - — 

nibbed incontroulublc 
when th 
ness : b 


miles ; 

* un-ly, 
further 
stall' >i) 
hundre 


art of 
.ntruql 
think Hu 
if they li 


1 . aud operations continued through a whole year, would have fur- 
evidence to all men. The natives are, indeed, patient in suffering, 
h-’ inevitable; they suffered 111 that calamity with Wonderful passive- 
ad traced their miseries to any source like this, tho country would have 
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rung with their complaints. They are known to be clamorous, even on trivial occa¬ 
sions, where any redress is possible. They have been known, in a time of scarcity merely 
apprehended or artificial, to have earned urgent representations against the grain'dealers ; 
they did so at the period spoken of, as long as they thought that those dealers secreted anv 
grain, which according to their usual practice they may have done, thereby unnecessarily 
adding to the evil. But very probably, if the people had seen that the calamities of that 
period proceeded from human hands, they would not have borne them ; they would have 
helped themselves to grain, perhaps have risen upon their European masters. No*, they 
they well knew and acknowledged whence their distresses came; they foresaw them in the 
drought of successive seasons, a drought not confined to their provinces ; and felt in them the 
dispensation of a superior Power. This was one of those severe inflictions of the Almiglm . by 
which offending creatures, who forget their Maker, are reminded of his being, and of his 
government of the universe. Those poor people sought, by superstitious observances, to 
propitiate their deities; but they were “ gods that could not save ,” and their votaries 
remained without anv moral change. 

The members of administration appointed from England by Parliament in 1773, a few 
years after the famine, with a special view to the discovery of abuses, men zealous in the 
execution of their trust, and free in expressing the most unfavourable opinions, never inti¬ 
mated the suspicion of monopoly, but always spoke of the famine as a natural evil of most 
destructive consequences, still visible in the country. Lord Cornw allis, if he had not judged 
in the same way, would not have contented himself with proposing only the simple preven¬ 
tive of ail establishment for storing part of the surplus produce of plentiful years. Yet 
wonderful to consider, without any proof, without investigation, without one well authenti¬ 
cated adequate fact, the belief of a monopoly by some servants of the India Company has 
been, and perhaps may still be, very general in the w estern world. The French of Chauder- 
nagore, like the rest of that nation, too ready to blacken the British conduct in India, are 
accused, and with apparent reason, of being the authors of this tale. From Ch&ndenuigore 
it first passed to Calcutta,and from these places it was then transmitted to Paris, to London, 
and to all Europe. It has been registered as truth in the page of histc 1 \ , has been the 
public subject of religious lamentation, has been embalmed in verse, and still remains such 
a foul stain upon the British character, as the annals of any people can ^hardly parallel. 
Such is the power of credulity. In this ease it not only gave to airy nothing a local habi¬ 
tation and a name,” but it ascribed to a phantom, efleets, which had that phantom been 
a reality, it w'as incapable of producing. Nothing short of an absolute want of a sufficient 
stock of food in the country, could have occasioned so dreadful a devastation of the human 
race. The whole idea of a monopoly of any kind or degree (unless such a natural aggrava- 
tion of real scarcity as the eagerness of the people to lay in some store, and the retention 
of native grain dealers may have created), the present writer, himself an cyo-witncss of that 
dire calamity, and with particular means of information, most assuredly believes to bo w i h- 
out foundation, and to have originated in calumny or in error. This testimony, due t • truth 
anil to the British character, he is able deliberately and conscientious!y 1 > d'livei : 1 

though his main design may not. have called for so full an exposition of a collator. 1 ^ fl"' ' 
yet since the current of time swiftly removes the opportunities of giving ml receiving infor¬ 
mation, lie hopes he shall be pardoned in availing himself of the present, occasion, to per¬ 
form what he thinks an act of justice and of duty. 

The subject of territorial administration shall now be continued. In 17Z- the pn.n !ple 
of sending English supervisors into the districts, considered here as introducing a third 


supervisors 

period, w as enlarged by a very important measure which completes 
the adoption of that principle. The Company stood for h as Dorau: 
continued to be executed by native ministers who resided at MnurdifTw • 
§ weminent and of the public Exchequer. These ministers, with the m 
employed in the districts, w r ere now laid aside, and the (’oiin in) ig 1* 
OUn servants, took upon themselves the entire care and collection of ti 
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Goven or and Council with their former controlling power, joined that of cognizance and 
executive management, which had been till then vested, in those ministers. They removed 
the ostensible seat of Government and of the Exchequer to Calcutta, the principal English 
settlement; they divided the three provinces into collectorships, and stationed an European 
servant of the Company in each of those divisions as collector. 

This change threw also the judicial administration of the country in civil affairs, into the 
hands of the English. Under the government which the Mahomedans had for many cen¬ 
to rh ; maintained in Bengal, they established also their own system of laws, and it was the 
standard of division in all cases civil and criminal, exclusive of those between Hindoos, 
which were determined by the code of that people. The Nazim, or ruler, in person executed 
the nice of supreme criminal judge. By deputy he also administered in the principal civil 
court appointed for the cognizance of all matters of property* excepting-claims of land and 
inheritance, which fell within a third department called the Dvwannce Ad owlet , or Court of 
the Dewan, to whom, as the Emperor's officer for the collection of the revenues, ajl causes 
relating to the details of that e province* and particularly to property in land, were 

ferred. From the time of the Company’s accession to the oliice of Dewan, the authority 
of the Dewanneo Court naturally enough encreased, till at length it became in effect the 
sole tribunal for civil suit-. In this state, as appertaining to the department of the revenues, 
il fell into the charge of the Company's servants when they assumed the executive manage¬ 
ment of that branch; and they immediately proceeded to make various regulations and 
improvements in the administration of civil justice. They appointed a Provincial Dewannee 
Court in every collcctorship, over which the English collector was to preside; they even 
modified, in some respects, the administration of criminal Justice, which was peculiarly the 
province of the Nabob ; appointing inferior criminal courts in the districts, and subjecting 
them he principal criminal court, to IBoglisl superintendence. Thus every inter- 

p jsing medium bet ween the English and their Indian subjects was removed ; they came then 
to transact immediately with each other. The direct authority of the English pervaded the 
ri< r of the provinces, and the Native or Country Government , saving only the prero¬ 
gative of the Nabob as chief criminal magistrate, was in form and in fact done away. 

Many obstacles to good government were dissipated by this change. The English admi¬ 
nistrate u entered upon their new functions with atone of intelligence and vigour. Besides 
introducing more method and order into the conduct of the public business, they set them¬ 
selves to correct some of the most prominent of those abuses by which the country had 
been so long oppressed. In collecting the revenue, for instance, from the ryots or hus¬ 
bandmen, there was no fixed standard. Agreements did indeed pass between the land¬ 
holders and their tenants at the beginning of the year (for their leases extended only to one 
year), but as before hinted, those agreements were commonly broken by the stronger party 
upon a thousand pretences, of which the superior made himself the judge, and this prac¬ 
tice opened a dour of exact ion to every subordinate officer of the revenue. Hence the people 
never knowing what, portion of the produce of their labour would be left to them, were not 
only impoverished but discouraged from exertion. 

Exactions still more scandalous were practised in the judicial courts. The Phousdary , 
or criminal court, raised a revenue by the imposition of fines upon crimes and mis demeanors 
tH- d before it, having thus a direct interest in the multiplication of accusations, and in 
finding the accused guilty. The government of \77'A styles its exactions, “ detestable and 
'uian-ho ized, but yet imitated by every farmer and aumil in the province." 

Tlie Di wa nne< , or civil court, in like maimer, wherever it could, had recourse to heavy 
arbitrary fines. however sanctioned by the native govern mt r l even down to the 

period ion .Min • !‘ may give a inojte striking idea of the slate of the country. Inlaw 
concern;-, the chi! t\- iris w<*n allowed to take a comrui^sioii, sometimes amounting to oue- 
tourth, upon dn* sums 'recovered on their awards; in il. : revenue, the inhabitants of a town 
or district, however redu-j d in number, were obliged to make up die assessment at which 
'hat division had been rated by government, that k to pay the rents of those who were 
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ead or fled, as well as their own. This principle, which must surprise persons unacquainted 
with that country, was acted upon even after the famine; and the greatest wonder is, how 
the people could subsist under such accumulated barbarous impositions. 

The English government of 177*2 appears to have set out in the sincere desire of alleviating 
the sufferings of that people. But the first great financial measure which they adopted 
produced most unhappy effects. In opposition to the annual leases, which were certainly 
very unexceptionable, the idea of farming the lands for long terms of years had been fre¬ 
quently suggested, and came at length to be regarded as a remedy for many existing evils. 
Sufficient attention however was not paid to the wide distinction which exists between the 
landholder having an interest in the soil, and the revenue farmer, whose principal object it 
must ever be not to consider the permanent welfare of a district or an estate, hut the best 
return he can draw r from it within the term of his engagement. The desire of keeping up 
the collections as near as possible to their former standard, still haunted the councils of the 
Directors at home and of the servants abroad. Under the idea that there were hidden re¬ 
sources in the country (which might be so far justified, that early subductions and alien¬ 
ations had been made from the Exchequer lands, but the resumption of them was become 
extremely difficult, whilst the general circumstances of the country had decayed), and in 
the view of uniting increase of revenue with ease to the people, it was determined to lease 
the lands of Bengal on farm for five years, and that their utmost value might be ascer¬ 
tained, these farms were put up to public auction. Calcutta banians, money dealers, and 
adventurers, were among the highest bidders. The country was hence given into their hands, 
under a positive condition indeed for the equitable treatment of the occupants of the soil, 
but the ancient usage of collecting the instalment of the month, within the month, was still 
followed by the farmers j and if there was any interference with even the most violent exer¬ 
cise of their authority, they had to plead the impossibility of realizing the revenue and 
making good their engagements. The English collectors, afraid perhaps of having a failure 
in the revenue ascribed to them, were seldom willing to interpose except in flagrant cases; 
and the poor people preferring often the first loss to subsequent litigations, or wearied out 
by the protractions of the other party, had little redress. At the end of five years, an 
immense balance of the stipulated revenue was due by the farmers, and the country having 
been in effect delivered again into the hands of natives, still continued to suffer. 

It lias been said in favour of the English government, that under it, and eveu within the 
period ot which we now treat, Bengal has enjoyed a tranquillity from hostile assaults and 
commotions, rarely experienced under its former masters. But though little disposed to 
panegyrize Mahomedan governments, we must observe, that this comparison can hardlv be 
meant to extend to the times anterior to the dismemberment of the Mogul Empire. Tim 
usurpation of Aliverdi Khan, who waded to power through perfidy and blood,* provoked 
the court or Delhi to encourage an invasion of the country by the Mahrattus, and for 
several years they harassed the districts west of the Ganges, the far larger divisions on the 
eastern side ol that river remaining all the time perfectly safe. But from the establishment 
of Aurungzebe on the imperial throne, until the invasion of Nadir Shaw, a period of eight) 
years, Bengal enjoyed profound peace without, and experienced only few, and these tran¬ 
sient, disturbances within. 

If, however, a comparison of this kind is to be iniituted, it must be carried much iurther. 
Under the government of the last two regular viceroys, Jatlier Khan aud SlmjaJi Elmir who 
ruled in succession near forty years,f the state of the country was eminently flourishing, 

and 


* A. T). 1711. 

t Sluijah Khun died in 173t), and was succeeded 
y Hu 'b ^irfernz Klum, who was deposed and 
8 am by Aliverdi Khan in 1711. Aliverdi Khun 
puftHeshed the government fifteen years and was 
cecdt'd m 175(5 by his grandson, Surajah Dow- 


luh, who vuiw deprived of the mu snuff and his life 
in consequence of the battle o! Fla*soy. anno 
1757; so that from the death of Sluijah Khan 
to the Ascendancy of the English power, was only 
eighteen years. 
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and is yet a subject of celebrity. Jaflier Khan indeed appears to have been culpably as 
well as unnecessarily severe in inflicting’ personal punishments upon the zemindars, and this 
part of his conduct, has brought reproach upon his memory ; but he strenuously protected 
the common people, and most ably administered the affairs of the soubah. His successor 
is represented to have been a man singularly beneficent and humane. Under both, the 
taxes were little felt, and in the time of the latter, though the annual tribute remitted to 
Delhi was usually a crore of rupees, local collectors were seldom requisite, the zemindars 
paying their rents immediately into the royal treasury. Even after the usurpation of Ali- 
verdi Khan, that class of persons was so opulent, as at one time to give him a donation of 
a crore of rupees, and at another time fifty lacs, towards defraying his extraordinary 
expenses in repelling the Mahrattas. The general power and authority of the empire were 
a protection to this dependency of it; its military force, especially during the long admi¬ 
nistration of Jaflier Khan, was inconsiderable, its civil administration simple and econo¬ 
mical, and it had no separate political relations to maintain with neighbouring or foreign 
countries. Easy, in short, in its finances, moderate in its expenditure, and free from the 
state, the charges, and cares of independent dominion, its inhabitants enjoyed, in the occu¬ 
pations of agriculture and commerce, public peace and abundance. Under the violent 
assumption of Aliverdi Khan, its connections of a political nature were still very limited, 
for it had nothing to fear from its neighbours, except on the western side, and he seems 
never to have cast an ambitious view beyond the provinces which he wrested from the family 
of his ancient master. But Bengal, as held by us, possesses the rank of a sovereign state ; 
it ' the head member of an empire whose parts are remotely separate from each other, 
and intermix with the territories of several powerful princes; it contributes to the support 
and defence of the other divisions of British Asia; and supposing its system of foreign policy 
to bo entirely pacific, it is liable to be affected at so many points, that the government of 
it requires far greater resources than were necessary when it was merely a dependent pro- 
vince. The tribute then which it pay. 0 to us, being at least equal to what the Mogul Em¬ 
perors derived from it, and neither its population nor produce, as we have already found 
reason to conclude, greater than in their time, it will follow ihat the inhabitants must now 
be more highly assessed than they were under -their former rulers, not excepting even the 
usurpers. And if this state should pursue plans of offensive policy towards its neighbours, 
it might multiply beyond calculation its exigencies and dangers, and thus aggravate still more 
the disparity between its actual and preceding situation. It is indeed possible, as has been 
already observed, to render the country happier under our government than it ever was be¬ 
fore ; bn after it had experienced so many convulsions, we need hardly look even for an 
equality, in the earlier unsettled stages of our management. 

The time of which we now speak may be called a period of experiment. It is evident that 
with respect to the revenues, on the due regulation of which the case of the people so much 
ucp aided, the great desideratum was to fix a just standard for their amount, and to provide 
for the certain unoppressive realization of that amount. This was soon perceived ; but there 
were various opinion* concerning the best inode of attaining that, in the propriety of which 
all agreed, and whilst discussions were continued, current exigencies frequently decided. It 
cun be no presumption to assert, that our first and main duty then was to establish a jitstm 
and comprehensive system of domestic policy, to cherish our subjects, promote internal im¬ 
provement, and according to the maxim recommended, and thence dignified, by Lord C live, 

to cultivate « ur garden/* 

The remote distance or the supreme directive seat of our authority was an obstacle to the 
settlement of wise plans of internal government. Persons at home could seldom act but 
upon tr, asmwtod information. .Distrust produced hesitation. The constitution of the Cora- 
pa.iy le't '!: ■ exi.cmive body Without sufficient control, and divisions weakened its energy. 
Official changes, both here and abroad, interrupted the progress of measures, and though 
the objects which might to be pursued v.ore understood, there was still uncertainty as to the 
sacrifices which might be hazarded in new attempts. 

Such 
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Such considerations as these may, probably, among* others, have produced the legislative 
interference of 1/73, by which a new constitution was given to the government of Bengal, 
and a majority of the members which were to compose it sent from England, the rest bein^ 
selected from the former administration. • < 53 
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Whatever may be the views which the conviction of the writer has led him to entertain of 
the affairs ol this period, he will surely be pardoned in wishing to avoid, as far as can 
possibly consist with any fairness to his subject, the introduction of controversial topics, 
always unpleasant, upon an occasion like the present. Where he is led to notice events 
which come within that description, his aim will be to consider them, not with relation to 
the motives which may have produced them, or their intrinsic character, but to their 
mtluence upon the condition of the people of our Eastern dominions, and as articles of a 
national account, between those possessions and this country. Instead, then, of entering 
into the merits of the contests which soon arose in the new government of Bengal, we may 
be allowed to remark, that however well intended the institution of that government might 
be, it was at first unhappily compounded. Only upon the supposition of a coincidence of 
opinions respecting past as well as present measures, which from the circumstances of tint 
institution seems not to have been expected, could dissentions have been thought avoidable; 
and if they should arise, as may more particularly have been apprehended, concerning 
former acts, a disapprobation of which must implicate the credit both of the preceding admi¬ 
nistration and of those connected with it, a divided government and state \.cre naturallv to 
be looked for. That these consequences, proceeding from criminatory retrospections, and 
the utmost discordance of opinion upon various important questions, did soon follow is well 
known. And they produced unhappy effects upon the administration of affairs upon the 
European service of the Company, and upon the people. The relief of the country was still 
suspended; and the failure of the first great measure adopted at home for this end, may 
have prev ented a progress to others of executive and official regulati on, probabl y at i d at time 
seen to be requisite, and subsequently included in the parliamentary .provisions of 1784 
Into the subjects of these we forbear to enter, although after all the candour and discrimi¬ 
nation which would be solicitously exercised in treating of them, doubtless they would be 
found to discover a distinct source of pressure upon the country. 

Hitherto, l. om the period of the revolution in 1757, we have not seen the English, on the 
side of Bengal, engaging in any offensive alliances or wars with the neighbouring eountrv 
powers. The system recommended by Lord Clive and inculcated by the Company, was, to 
avoid schemes of conquest and political intrigues with the native" princes, improving our 
domestic state, and making ourselves respected for our moderation and good frith. Upon 
these principles, his Lordship and his Select Committee had the magnanimity to restore 
to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oude, after victory had chastised an unprovoked 
aggression o. thai^ prince, and made us the arbiters of liis fato.T A deviation front this 
system began in 1774, having professedly for one object the pecuniary advar age of rhe A.D. 1774 . 

Company; and a much wider departure from it was made in 1778. b\ carrying offensive A.D. 1778 . 

war, with a view to the acquisition of territory, into the west of India. The long duration, 

the 


Consisting of Messrs. Sumner, Carnac, 
v erelst, and Sykes. 

t In 1704. A time may perhaps come when 
U will seem less extravagant than it might now 
be thought, to insinuate, that it had possibly been 
well for us, notwithstanding the private wealth 
and even public ubridies derived from our con¬ 
nection with Oude> if we had to the present day 
inhered to the general spirit of Lord CIivq’s 
policy. r ihe late war with Tippoo was a forced 
1 epartufe from the pacific system, and the am¬ 


bition and perfidy cf Indian powers may possibly 
j e’xpose us to new necessities of the .vann: kind, 
until they are taught u better conduct, i v our 
continued superiority and moderation. But this 
probable necessity of extending our conquests is 
one of the disadvantages attaching u> our domi 
nio in Hindustan., for the wider • spreads the 
more vulnerable we become. It was the umrickii- 
ness of the Mogul Empire that accelerated its 
fall; the loss of distant provinces being (he rise 
of new enemies, and loss of reputation also. 
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At home it plunged 


A.D. 1784. 


.. r « tate 'Tf ' ?xternal effccts > and the issue of this war, are sufficiently known. At home it plunged 
of Scnctv in Asia, cT k rflVI ?nirr.ent into a sea of military and political cares, that left little time or opportunity 
y tho stu(1 }' anci application of those protecting, cherishing measures, which the state of the 

country required; it incurred an enormous expense, a heavy load of debt; and. When the 
public resources were greatly exhausted, to all these evils succeeded the attacks of Hyder 
' . m " l ® Carnatic, and a defensive war against him and the French, the support of which 
chiefly fell upon Bengal. r 

Such were the necessities to which our affairs were then reduced, that although we had 
oclurc acquired a very forbidding experience of the farming system, a temporary recourse 
was n g am to it m several districts, some of which were swept by the renters with a 
r that became afterwards a subject of public inquisition. Thus, notwi ths tanding the 
' '' regulations begun m 17/2, through errors or defects in carrying the designs 'then 

• •opted into execution, through the effects of intestine divisions/fluctuating counsels 
foreign wars, and real or conceived exigencies of government, added to its common cares’ 
a. sen. s of twelve years passed without the application of any effectual relief to the state 
. the country, without acting steadily and systematically upon the acknowledged necessity 
< fixing on just principles the extent of our demand upon the territorial possessions and 
giving- the people, once for all, rest and exemption from every- species of arbitrary taxation 
About tins time the Legislature again interposed. The parliamentary regulations of 1784 
y. cct upon principles well adapted to the correction of the evils which prevaded in our 
Indian governments and possessions, and to the invigoration of the authority of the home 
administration over them. If they established a new power 111 giving the state a root 
re^ectLig tlio affairs ot India, they established new responsibility." But. after all, it is to be 
’p-'edged, that whatever laws may be enacted for the government of those distant de¬ 
pend.tic e-, inhabited by a people so dissimilar to the European nations the efficaev of 

Jepehd “ tl “ char " te « f «“*«>1,0„k.„. 

i ke fourth and last period of which it was intended to speak was now armroackinc •„„] 

11 a ? reat and ha Pry change for the natives of Bengal. Under the uisiifces of 
the parliamentary system just alluded to, administered at home with enlarged •» ,1 ! r J 

; scc< ? ncicd abroad ], y the excellent conduct of Lord Cornwallis ^tlie\ bice's "till 
ineffectually proposed, have been fully attained. A new constitution has beh est - 
lished fur the land tenures of Bengal, whereby hereditary Pronorfv in fimn • ; 

1,1 v P“y*U« Vv .he proprietor, to go.cmm.nt is equitably and u.alkrabtv setileiMml it 
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embers Countil then took upon themselves the execution of this office. The chief 
criminal court was removed to Calcutta, the collectors in the districts were invested with 
the powers of Magistracy, for the apprehension and confinement of delinquents. Courts of 
circuit for the trial of criminals, were established in the principal divisions of the country, 
and filled with English judges selected from the most experienced of the servants of the 
Company. In a word, this great department, which was before made up of the vilest per¬ 
versions of legal power, was composed anew, and filled with men of principle and ability, 
placed under the strongest responsibilities, and acting upon a system which was to carry the 
inspection and the dispensation of the laws regularly into every section of the country. 
Even Europeans in the districts were subjected to the authority of the provincial laws, and 
in civil affairs the Dewannce. Court properly so called, that is, the court of the collector for 
the trial of revenue causes, was abolished: that officer was no longer allowed to judge where 
he was a party, but aJI revenue cases, as well as other civil suits, were to be referred to the 
civil judge of the district, who was to have no concern with the collections, but to be em¬ 
ployed solely in the administration of justice ; whereby delay in decisions, the consequence 
of divided attention, and a x 'grievance' almost, equal to adenial of justice, would be prevented. 
To his court also the. eohimyrcial agents of the Company, who had been, in consideration of 
the nature of their business, exempted in some.'degree from the ordinary routine of court 
processes, were henceforth regularly to .refer all matters of litigation occurring wit bin their 
departments. ’The law, hi a word, is now made the arbiter in all matters of property, even 
v between the government nVl its subjects.* With regard to the rules by whicty justice was 
tb.be administered, the Hindoo and jyiahomVdan cock s were in general to be the standard 
for the respective subjects of them, but'stempeixd, in sorrje instances where they are barbarous 
utid fcruel, by the mildness dt British^iitiraen^, cmd improved in,others which have rela¬ 
tion to objects of political economy. " .These cbdes,” saVs Lord Cornwallis in his minute 
introductory of this great reform, ' k are still .in force/as far as regards religious tenets, mar¬ 
riage, baste, inheritance, and some other points.” . 

Thus by the measures of his Lordship’s administration, important rights of property, never 
before enjoyed, and ameliorated legal constitution, really adequatojo the protection uf those 
rights, have been conferred upon our Asiatic subjects in Bengal. 

Nor are these the only grand events by which the government of Lord Cornwallis has 
ueen marked as a providential blessing, and has become an epoch to that country. He has 
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* It i* to be remembered, that nothing said 
here or elsewhere in this treatise respecting the 
administration of justice, 1 ms relation to the Su- 
ijrny Court of Judicature, established bv his 
Majesty at Fort William. That tribunal seems 
to have been instituted with two views : the first, 
to answer more effectually the purposes for which 
the municipal court, called the A iayors Court , had 
been established at Calcutta in the merely com¬ 
mercial tiim ot the Company, namely, to ad- 
minister justice to British subjects, and to all 
persons living under the British flag ; the second, 
to answer another purpose, which the acquis it ion 
° 1 territory was thought to have rendered heces- 
ing ofan asylum to the 

| it. acquired provinces who might be aggrieved 
by {lie English. The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, therefore, now extends qver all British- 
bom subjects residing within the provinces, for i 
w acts done by litem against each other or against 


natives; it extends over some of the immediate 
native.dependents of the English, and over such 
other natives as may b\ voluntary agreement in 
any case submit themselves to it; end if extends 
also ci all peisons’, of whatever nation, living 
within tlu limits of the English fiau, us they were 
defined prior to our uci uisitiou-ot territorial pos¬ 
sessions. But the Judicial Courts, which the 
Mogul i niper »i\. had established in th*nn posses¬ 
sions, were continued after the truml'r to the 
Company, and the regulation md vmitr lot tlm.se 
Courts arc now vested in the British government 
of Bengal, independent of the Supreme Court ot 
Judicature; over them that court fiasco power; 
to them only the natives of the provinces, mH in 
the se*. \ ice of the English. . h. t i. 'os \. the great 
body of the people, us amenable, and it E of 
them only, und of the reforms made lit them, that 
we all along here treat. 
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1 ' va ' ion S ^foro our acquisitions in India, even those provinces which we professedly 
re in perjjctuity, c a me to be regarded here as permanently our own. A secret idea of 
v i al= "'• uri ^J’ prevailed, and our conduct towards them was perhaps influenced by this 
1 . . S 0 '! Y 6 'V’ re ® a S er *° acquire, but slow to cherish. A better acquaintance with, 

. uatura and political advantages, and the <'xperience of thirty years passed under 
trying vicissitudes, have now established an opinion, not only of the practicability of main- 

umng tiem, out with many, a confidence approaching to presumption that they cannot be 

r. Were we indeed to become secure in this notion, it would be one of our greatest 
dangers. \\ e are no doubt internally strong, especially in Bengal, and whilst we retain our 
T 1] r r " i> at sea ’ hav ® a peculiar and essential advantage over all enemies, European or 
1 “ban. But wo ought still to remember that Ilindostau is the region of revolutions. A few 
nvn successful turns in Benares on the part of so inferior a chief as Cheyte Sing>* would 
lur.. put all Bengal m commotion. We ought also to remember how much the authority of 
a , , 1 grangers depends on opinion. To reduce the sources of prejudice against us 

and to multiply impressions favourable to us, by assimilating our subjects' to our modes of 
d.i.eung, and by making them happy, and teaching them to understand and value the 
principles of 'he people who confer happiness upon them, may be some of the surest means 
° P‘C'cmi ;4 the footing we have acquired. Under the influence of their original notions 
U is impossible they can regard any foreign yoke with a greater degree of predilection than 
an^elrom their deeming it preferable to some other foreign one. 

It indeed no uncommon idea among us, that our only duty towards our Hindoo subjects 
1S , 0 '! °‘ ,?c , thpm fro “ oppression, and that doing this, the more wo “ leave them to them- 
sch the setter. But to evince that this vague hypothesis, like some others which 
na c a currency on Indian subjects, n.ust have been hastily adopted from it., show, without 
serious examination, it may be sufficient to observe, that the code of the Hindoos which. 

rf "• hi, ’ h cstabli t hes oot . on ly principles but a multitude of positive 
all socVties’and if ' *° f° “ llmutablc , bas received no addition for many ages; and as in 
11 * a ^ airs moi h the course of time mutst produce many changes manv new 
circumstances and combinations, which will require a succession of 1 ,,-al proton ode 
oumi-d in , ariv sine of ....... 1 ....,i„ .. provisions, a co le 


,v. rci<m , whf «,* * 0l intry.’’ The Institutes of Menu seem to'leave a latitude 
Brahmins t n make ’V the kL ^ ere ® ° F m,1 ‘ tar y cas,e )' **th the advice of his 

wit! vl.ou, we lo ve,- L 1 7“ i T a f°. rd,n S to oc P urro « t jocos ities. But the Hindoos 
tar es nor is it I, y d ;\ havo l ha ‘ 1 «<- .sovereign of their own faith lor many cen- 
U. ,-auscs b. iw. f.n n Hr PP r lhat t ? lC,r 0r,?lnal code ha f hblierto proved sufficient', even 
conquerors m„ l P i 5 for the institutions, or personal decisions of their Mahomedau 

b ke that* the 1 Iild '* 8, 'P. (? 7“ sdcd Hn a PP pal t0 “ ln c f«*- And there is reason to 
I 1,1 U . ' " rajahs, whom those conquerors found in pos-.e-sk G f the 
win. h had bet ore formed a Hindoo empire, as lately they formed \he C mpiroofthe P Mom 
• -pensed 1 tice in cases not provide* for by the code, according to ffir own disertt on 
‘V !i,ln "" il ''v verb 1 prunes - and decision; a practicet not usual with rulers in Hindustan" 

ack k'n'.n.t fTT’’ 10 from d »®. d'gnity of the courts of justice, and may 

. Il l n p ill for our meeting with no ancient judicial records or precedents 1Y „i the e 

calis'r rd ,"' nb ’ 1Pn ’ 11 may > ccmc, " dl fl ’ that '' hc “ the state of society among the Hindoos 
CaHsf0r a, ‘ y n * w P rovl8 “' * must be proper and oven necessary f or U8 to interfere 

But 


• A.D. 1781 , 

t Ibr Br thin in a, in countries under foreign 
rul, - rs 4lr<! uudo r.dW ccm; but from their 


b cnf ^ character urc little competent, excepting 

in cn.;cs inspecting custo. 
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But not to pursue these incidental discussions, since we treat our Indian possessions as 
permanent and consolidated parts of the British empire, and the impolicy of governing 
them on any other principle, even if the tenure were uncertain, is well understood, 'doubtless 
we stand charged with the duties resulting from a permanent relation: and surely a relation 
of so serious a nature cannot fail to be productive of numerous duties. It must involve in 
it various points highly important to the happiness of our subjects, and therefore various 
corresponding obligations. 

If we have appropriated those territories in perpetuity to ourselves, if we have assumed 
Lie sovereign dominion of them, if we apply a large portion of their annual produce to the 
URe Great Britain, if we are avowedly resolved to maintain our possession by arms against 
ull pretensions, foreign or local; if by these measures, as well as by specific declarations, 
we show that we regard the inhabitants as exclusively and absolutely our subjects, all the 
duties of rulers must be incumbent upon us. We are not only concerned to free the people 
placed under our dominion from evils connected witli taxation, such as feudal oppressions 
and official abuses, which may be termed extraneous grievances, but to look into evils and 
disorders which arise among themselves, which prevail in their society, and destroy their 
peace ; to enact and enforce wholesome laws for their internal regulation, and in a word, 
with the affection of a wise and good superior, sedulously to watch over their civil and 
social happiness. No laboured argument drawn from the nature of government, is / eces- 
sary to prove this position; the consideration which has been just adverted tp, seems 
naturally to establish it; nor could it ever suit the principles of this nation to hold the 
Hindoos under its power as slaves, whose labours are exacted without a due return of 
benefits. Besides, such a system would soon defeat its own end, by reducing the value of 
the subjugated country. It is a truth perfectly obvious, that our own intercsf recommends 
the happiness of that people. The primary object of Great Britain, let it be acknowledged 
was rather to discover what could be obtained from her Asiatic subjects, than how they 
could be benefited. In process of time it was found expedient to examine how they might be 
benefited, in order that we might continue to hold the advantages which we at first derived 
from them; and now, when we have wisely and for ever fixed a limit to our demand upon 
them, duty calls upon us to accomplish the remainder of our progressive work, and to exert 
that solicitude tor the gradual improvement of their condition, in all points wherein it is still 
capable of amendment, which is due to them as useful subjects and as fellow-creature* 
whose happiness is committed to our care. ' 

To olr m, ‘ of lllose P oiuts w &gh thus demand our attention, and to suggest such 

5 ffSf t| 0f “^ration as we may with safety use, is the design of the ensiling pages ; in 
lint} ? l° d t P roccedl,l S sha ^ first, to give a view of the present state of our 
I! Sl l bjdSVVlt respect to society and morals, illustrated by authentic document 
Z£hrT r ‘| lnt0 f ^ he C *T eS Wh,ch have P roduccd that state ; and thirdly, to propose 

plan whir h lu h U T U i° f *. Wlt 1 * nswor ? J to mnh 0 4Mioim us are likely to be made to the 
plan which shah thus he oflered to consideration, 
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CHAP. 11 . 


Hew of the State of Society among the Hindoo Subjects of Great Britain, particularly 

with resjject to Morals . J 

r^iT P l osC!Cll ^o proposed inquiry, the Slate of Society and Manners atnon«* the people 
Hindustan, and more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes in the 
Lrst place a special object of attention. It is an object which perhaps has never yet 
received that distinct and particular consideration, to which, from its importance in a political 
and moral view, it is entitled. 1 

It. has suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and 
respectable; and a few late travellers have chosen rather to place some ■ ofter traits of their 
characters m an engaging light, than to give a just delineation of the whole. 

■ ahi\, however, of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear to have concurred 
in affirming what foreign Residents there have as generally thought, nav, what the na- 

depkved' DS * 1VeS r6Cly aeknowled S e of eacb other > that they are a people exceedingly 

, * n proportioni as wo have become better acquainted with them, we have found this 
u ^npliou 1 applicable, in a Benia beyond the conception even of former travellers. The 

in tho^ iripr?r\ pa ^ r ' ^ m * n 7 y«ars iu India, and a considerable portion of them 

1 i ! ■ ' our inhabited almost entirely by natives, towards whom whilst 

acknowledging fan vhuv r of their general character, he always lived in lmbits of " ood • ill 
is > lged to add hi* testimony to all ptaooding evidence, and t that they exhibit 

•ind 8 f , at ire - ,n a 4 - Wry d ^ Ta ? ,e(J > humiliating state, and are at once objects of di-c-Ueem 
0 Cl 'Utnuscra tion. Discriminations in so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people there 
.. st. be, il.o-.gh .general features are very similar. peopl., there 

Among that jreoplo, the natives of Bengal rank low; and these, as best known and thrminrr 

V'n 'w* "i' 1 '”' j 1 °" 1 ' Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view in this essay’ 

i ; ie Manorneibos who are mixed with thorn, may, in re-.rd to a,a,me" and mo ,1, X 

hut eometkwg distinct shall alter* a’rdc be 

want truth honesty, and good faith, iu extreme, ef which EuropeansoctnS si 
example, in Europe, thus- principles are tin standard of character aid erect; • ,Y, i" 
rave them not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of tlu'm -m 1 ill „ ' V ' ° 
known to be devoid oi them sink into contempt, ll is ,S so tit r"" 

- lunsclves are so generally gone, that men do not found thciroretelT.in ! , “ 

. jcui , they lake no pains to acquire or to keep up the. credit of nos os-ino tl 'r ' 'Vi^° n 
-ntuos arc not the tests by which connections ‘md a^ocatmn.s a emulated !n I '.T 
absence ol them, however plain ami notorious m eutli, l ° regulated nor does the 

nor strip him of his acquaintance Want of veracity esn u *‘“ V ? pU d,c . 0?,lniatiol h 

bus truth to defend, ho will hardly fail <o recur to f’l f UU i r'”• S ‘ J lublLujl - that ,f a man 
interest, the. 0 f lying . ,' r ’ . najalZ, r.'' In matters of 

excusable indulgence^, a^mode of proc^g frpm wl^lS 1 ^ *’ 11,1 

would 



wnist^ 
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would be idle to be angry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty pass without any 
deep or lasting stain. The scandalous conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord 
Cornwallis, in the face of the world, the existence of that capitulation* which he had 
shamefully broken, was merely an example of the manners of the country, where such things 
occur in common life every day. 


Iu the worst parts of Europe there are no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, 
upright, and conseientiouIn Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe¬ 
nomenon ; one conscientious in the,whole of his conduct , it is to be feared, is an unknown 
character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust and 
confidence, and men are surprised when 'they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust 
is*awake in all transactions; bargains and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions 
of breach of faith , conditions and securities are multiplied, and failure in them excites little 
or no surprise. 


A serious proposal made to a native, that lie should be guided in all his intercourses and 
dealings by the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impractica¬ 
ble. “ Do you know,” he would reply, “ the character of all those with whom 1 have to 
“ act? How can I subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every person takes advin- 
ce tage of me ?” Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, 
in all professions, perpetually occur, and forgori ulso are often resorted to with little 
scruple. 


If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the 
other party as the season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such ail opportunity of profit. 
The chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a merchant will commonly endeavour t • 
transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of the property and the influence of his 
principal; this agent is in the mean time preyed upon iu a similar way, though on u smaller 
scale, by his dependents, especially if prosperity has rendered him less vigilant. But sup¬ 
pose him, by a slow, blent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumulated a largo fortune, and 
to leave it on his death to his son : the son, rich and indolent, is, in turri, imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic. 


Menial servants who have been long in place, and have even evinced a real attachment to 
their masters, are nevertheless iu the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a nephew 
is entrusted by an uncle, or a 6on by his father, with the management of his concerns, there 
is no certainty that he w ill not set up a separate interest of bis own. Wardships and execu¬ 
torships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving property and 
infant childreh must repose in surviving friends, aro in too many instances grossly abused. 
The confidence to which the Bengalezo are most true, is in the case of illicit practices, on 
which occasions they act upon a point of honour. 

Even tlie Europeans, though in general possessed of power and of comparative strength of 
chanu >or, which makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they are careless or 
credulous iu their transactions with the Bengalese, find that they have fallen into the ban s 
of Uaipies.t 

Through 
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* Of Coinibet ure. 

\ If ihe reude »• should he re advei f to the many 
large fortunes which are brought from Tndia, and 
thence infer that the Europeans make their own 
part good tf r , notwithstanding all the dishonest 
artifices of the I lindoos whom they are obliged to 
employ, he may be answered, that according to 
the judgment <>f the person who writes this, the 
great mas p of die fortunes now acquired, is not 
by any mode of extortion or exaction uken out 


of the pockets of individuals. A considerable t or- 
tion of it is derived from the ofh. ( v, salaries, con¬ 
tracts and emoluments, enjoyed under govern- 
inent. Another portion from commerce, parti¬ 
cularly foreign commerce* In which Europeans 
have superior enterprise, ohametcr. and dvan- 
t/igo. And if any part is obtained by forbidden 
menus, still the acquisition may in general bo 
trac.aU ultimately to what i* icily public pro¬ 
perty, not the property of pm-ato inm, duals. 
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Through the influence of similar principles, power entrusted, to a native of Hindostan 
- ‘idem fails of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of injustice. Offi¬ 
cial or ministerial employments of all sorts, and in all gradations, are generally used as means 
of peculation. 

I- has already appeared that the distribution of justice, whenever it has been committed 
t0 natives ; whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly become a traffic in venality ; 5 * 
die best cause being obliged to pay for success, and the worst having the opportunity of 
purchasing it. Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such is the power of 
money, that no crime is more frequent, hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no 
extrac rdinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly contrary to each other, 
and to find, upon a minute investigation, that few, probably, of the evidences on either side 
have a competent knowledge of the matter in question. Now, as these corruptions begin 
not in the practice of the courts of law*, but have their origin in the character of the people, 
7t \j" t to state them in illustration of that character ; for although the leo*al reforms intro- 
d mod by Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the 
best administration of law will not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates universally; and monev, the 
giv )hs 4 rument of elfish gratifications, may be called the supreme idol of the Hindoos. 
Deprived for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldi f spirit, but formed 
f >r b isincss, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for the gratification 
of avarice. b 


man 


J he tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set cf every man’s hand against everv 
“‘• an in projects or in acts of open force. From violence, however, fear interposes 

to restrain them. The pe pie of the lower provinces, in particular, with an exception of the 
null tar y caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They seek their ends by mean 
artifices, low cunning, intrigue, falsehood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To 
>uperiurs they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness to 
do every thing that may be required of them ; and as long as they discern something either 
to expect or to fear, thej we wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But 
under all this apparent passivencss and meanness of temper, they are immovably persisting 
m tin : scciet views. A- ith inferiors, they indemnify themselves by an indulgence of the 
iccnn/s which were c mi trolled before; and towards dependents, especial lv towards those 

nrirToTw^tn^ tUa ^°?k 8 ^ J ?^ t0 their the y carr y themselves with t 

5SSL1 b the lnf enor, and by far die most, numerous class of the community, 

iL .li^ HP Th n< ' ar y 0n . a levd ' Vlth his Bei ^ our ’ I he native character appears with 
froK, "t\u ;U 1 be passions have a freer range, and new consequences are seen to result 
no-•nee ot the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred abuse slanders 
:, 'j\ ooinplaiuts,^ and 'litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by principle’ 
pn s 1 to a surpribing degree. lhey overspread the land, they come nernetinllv 

niK 1 ‘hh O-'l’vi TilC f elil)er&t,! ma , Hce C lt ‘' fa !'" hood - calumnies, and th/avowed 
•' ? ' vhlcl ‘ tllc F.°Pl e PP» ««* other, and sometimes from father to son, offer a 
\ery mortifying view of the human character. Ns stranger can sit down among them with¬ 
out ben,-struck with tins temper of malevolent contention and animosity, as a prominent 
1 * tnre ln , the . <*»»aract W of the society It is seen 1, every village; the inhabitants live 
* t T <-h "* a v, r,, I' u| - ‘ 1 **»■•'; •• «»tcrs into almost . very family. Scl- 

, ' 18 there a household with. iterual divisions and lasting enmities, most eommonlv 

S; C 'A !VvX.'[.ITT 4, • vv ^ ke ofti,i 88 i )iri * ma «, s i. v ih 

■ ICC by the men, they rise 111 furious passions against each other, which vent themselves 

in 


■ ' t renvirl;q urc tluPown out an worthy 

. ( • out: i rat.oii ot those pftrRoiu who, w ithout 
ur inquiry, are apt to tunpect that 
* lortune gained in India is got by extortion. 


1 ‘do-:) might be added upon the subject,- but it 
■ uii d nut Buit the design o* die pc’sent work. 

* may he exceptions: Ibrahim Ali Khan 
of Benares is reckoned a man of probity 
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in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any other part 
of the world. 

Though the Bengaleze in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments 
against each other in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all 
sorts of depredations where darkness, secrecy, or surprise can give advantage, are exceed¬ 
ingly common, and have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. There 
are castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting in their proper profession 
and having united their families, train their children to it. Nowhere in the world are 
ruffians more adroit or more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is wcli know n, are 
generally employed or harboured by the zemindars of the districts, who are sharers in their 
booty. They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder is very 
common. But besides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in 
despoiling their neighbours. Nor is it only in large and populous places and their vicinity, 
that such violences are practised ; no part of the country, no village is. safe from them. 
Complaints of depredations in every quarter, on the highways, on the w’ater as w ell as the 
land, are perpetual. Though these are the crimes more immediately within the reach cf 
justice, and though numbers of criminals have been, and are executed, the evils stdl subsist. 
Doubtless the corrupt administration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under 
the authority of the Nabob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature; but they have 
their origin from remoter springs. Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, 
are educated from their infancy in the belief that their profession is a right one. \o ray 
of instruction reaches them to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of 
natural conscience are soon overborne by example and practice. Besides this, they hold, in 
common with other Hindoos, the principles of fatalism, which, in their case, has most per¬ 
nicious effects. They believe that they are destined, by an inevitable necessity , to their 
profession, and to all that shall befal them in it; they therefore go on without compunction, 
and are prepared to resign life, whenever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing 
indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, not as the instrument of justice, but 
a the power of. a stronger party. And here again it is evident, that a radical charge in 
principle must be produced before a spirit of rapine thus nourished can be cured. 

Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos; 
but those who make this assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that 
benevolence should be vigorous where justice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting f 
(. ertain modes, indeed, of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous abstinence 
from some soils of auinial food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But ho 
ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative ; an offering from the gain of iniquity 
bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with h. m’r 
from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is a sacred animal among them, vet he who 
drives one in his cart, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke. "beats her unmerci¬ 
fully from hour to hour, without any care or consideration” of the consequence TIumji 
therefore the institution of the two practices in question may he ur ir ed as an argmneu' r 
the originally benevolent turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at all foil w 
that individuals, who in future ages perform them in obedience to Mi.it religion, must also 
be benevolent; and he who is cruel even to that creature for w hich ho i aught In in* 
el g ion to entertain the highest reverence, gives the si rouge-1 >roof of an i 'V. bug <ley - 
■ niun. It is true that in many <- 0 - 0 . they are strict i \ observing forms 1 Iv-se ;uv unU*o I 
their religion, and the foundation of their hope- ; their castes are iiupiicamd in thorn ami 
ni their castes their civil state and comfort. But. of the sentiments v. 

seem to indicate, they are lot illy regaidless. Tin ugh from the physical structure of their 
bodies they are easily susceptible of impressions, yet that 11 1 o\ have little ical tenderness i f 
mind, seems very evident iV.nn several circumstances. I hi fir-;, that >1 ’ll be nu utioned - 
the shocking barbarity of iii.hr pun: ;.m. ms. The ctoo lg off hgs, hands, n.-H’s, and i 
puf ring out of eyes, and oihei penal milieti rs of a similar kind. «dl pm formed ii the 
v urscst manner, abundantly justify ur argument. 
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, - i” 'ilar disposition to cruelty is likewise shewn in their treatrtieut of vanquished enemies. 
. • nd m general a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent characteristic of this people. 
. ” : a l ,ath y ''’id 1 * * * V which a Hindoo views all persons and interests unconnected with himself, 
i> u m as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any rate his regards extend but to a 
vr iy narrow circle. Patriotism is absolutely unknown in Hindostan. 

i he e observations lead us to another striking proof of want of benevolence in the Hindoos ; 
namely, their deficiency of natural affection. It is admitted that examples are not very 
u ; > inu.on of parents who show much tenderness to their children, especially during their 
U:: ey: but instances on the other side are so general, as clearly to mark the dispositions 
c i the people. The following fact is one out of many, by which this assertion might be 
justified, lri the scarcity of grain which prevailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a 
gentleman then high, now still higher in office there, ordered his servants to buy anv chil¬ 
dren that might be brought for sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell 
ti, ". iff pring,) and to tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should bo over, they mi"ht 
Cun again and ncei.e their children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom were females, only three were ever enquired for by their mothers'. The 
scarcity was neither extreme nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to have 
I 1 •’’ant, for each received money for her child, and by the liberal contribution 
' A , mhaoitants of Calcutta,'and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distributed daily to 
multitudes at various stations about the city. And yet notwithstanding tills facility ofob- 
was at that time seen, in broad day, to throw away her infant child 
upon the high road. Most of the slaves in Hindostan (where they are used only for 
domestic services) have lost their freedom by the art of their parents. If the necessity is 
surli at tunes as to lead to this expedient, is it not also an occasion to call forth the warmth 
ci parental junction ? Filial and paternal affection appear equally deficient among them • 
ami in the conjugal relation, the characteristic indifference of the people is also discernible* 

‘ 11 sa ' v come most within the sphere of European observation, namely, the lower 

1 lie domestic state of the better ranks is more concealed from general view • but from the 
''.r 19 ac T’. ircJ ’ IVl,m peculiar usages by which marriage is governed 

I s 1 Imdoos, we have no reason to believe that it is often sweetened by "envious 
, or lal, onai enjoyment. The parties betrothed by their parents whilst mere 
children transplanted with minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the maternal 
Zt ‘ ua v ' mu ! their own » whilst reason is still in its infancy, can give little 

mm m count of the situation m which they find themselves than animals of a lower species 
Afl.*ct.ona„..l cho.ce have had no imluenbe in this connection, nor docs U often ha 
h., o. .,„ i. ***1 and iraprored. Th, panic, ,,,£“l!!,,'K 

' j hi'Uigni them to; ether. According to the despotic manner , of the East the 

1, a*baud is lord, and the wife a servant ; seldom does lie think of making her a companion 
®[, V m '• "'i kumr winch is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends Mill more to dl-iroy 

aU rational domestic society. I he Honour ot the family, and tho preservation of its r 
the -“CM awl'll of its concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. Sh, in secluded from 
T her nearest relations, and the most terrifying and disgraceful punish 

mi nare h, Id out again t misconduct. From so early an uni. n, and such subsequent care 
hjro|icaiis may suppose that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas ; but tliecon- 
lisr , is founded . q conjecture, rather than upon actual knowledge. The profound 
‘ . 1 .served by the men in then conduct, and even in tiieir conversation 

. um y c-.nnectWM, keep all foreigners at a distance; and it ,s to tho 

V ’[ ,hc Ell h rluih » t'ud '-here is. perhaps no instance of thoir attempting an invision of 
he d..n.e„ ,e veeosser. of the. Hindoo*. But those w! ■> have an opportunityof3v ”i ^ S.2 
K 1M. ves in tlte interior the conptry, sen roaenn., ' bending ihitt the purity 

lemalc chimaeter ,» not. always so well pnwerv-d m rculuy in ap^s ranee!' P Y 

In 

* The private apartment! of the women 
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a residence of several years entirely among the natives, the present writer heard so 
many charges of irregularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks, that he 
could not but believe the existence of a gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this gTeat 
branch of morals, in some degree at least reaching to the better classes. But the disgrace 
and loss which follow to the family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such as to 
induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters of that sort, and to take their revenge 
in some secret way; they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has already 
been notorious. Accusations by others of such contaminations in families, are very com¬ 
mon among the lower Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass among the higher orders. 

Enmity, it is true, may be supposed to have its share in these charges ; it may occasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them forward ; but that it should 
always invent them, and should persevere in a succession of inventions which experience 
was ever ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. The truth is, the Hindoo writers and 
the Hindoo laws express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to place all security 
in vigilance, none in principle. And, indeed, what fund of principle can minds which have 
received no improvement in education, and in which reason as yet has hardly begun to act, 
carry into a premature and unchosen conjugal relation ? a relation, the early commencement 
of which is probably to be ascribed to the apprehension of parents for the conduct of their 
children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are tlie means afterwards used to 
enforce the fidelity of the wife. But opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours 
of business, men are generally at a distance from the retirements of the women; they are 
often, and for considerable periods, far from home ; females, who are the great instruments 
of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to the zenanas; besides, the Hindoo law 
allow: women to converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some of them most 
indecent in their appearam \ The consequences are such us might be expected. 

It is not however asserted or believed, that the infection of depravity has overspread the 
whole mass of females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement through life, and a 
violent premature death, are perhaps among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are under little restraint from moral considerations. The Jaws 
of caste impose restrictions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so far as that 
distinction is concerned, but leave great scope for new connections, and for promiscuous 
intercourse, which is matter of little scruple or observation. Receptacles for women of in¬ 
famous character are every where licensed, and the women themselves have a place in 
society, iho female dancers, w ho are of this order, make the principal figure in the entei- 
taimnents ot ceremony given by the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions; 
yet children and young persons of both sexe- are permitted to be present at these slices 
which have admittance even into the principal zeuanas.* Licentious connections ave there¬ 
fore most common, though subsisting apparently w itliout that intoxication of passion w hich 
hurries on the mind against conviction, and carried on without much conocalment. - ; > 
almost with the insensibility of brutes. On melt points, the. Hindoos seem to advert to no 
rule except what the law enjoins ; there is no sentiment diffused at large through society, 
which attaches shame to criminality. Wide and fatal are the effects of this rtprrupiiou oi 
manners ; a corruption not stopping here, but extending even t<> the unnatural practices m 
the ancient Heathens, though in these the Mahomedans are still more abandoned. 

'Europeans who, not having re&. 'U d in Asia, are acquainted onh w ah a few dctaciud 
futures uf the Indian character, may possibly feel some doub. whether diis =kctoh, which 


professes to trace but the greater and mote palpable lines, is to be received as a 
faithful representation. Tiny will reason concerning the Hindoos (Vein whet they have seen 
of human nature elsewhere; and it is unquestionably true, even that part m L*ua pe which 

, i* 
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View of the Morals 
of the Hindoos. 


* Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival in I of riiia sort, to which no \v i aviteri by the 
Bengal, refused to be present ut :n entertainment | Nabob. 
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. c lS mo? t corrupt, offers no such picture as that which has been drawn in the preceding pages. 

‘ ^ ^ an : s ^ ma y lje staggered too by having heard many discordant opinions on this very subject. 

Tor some modem philosophers already hinted at, whose aim has been to subvert, together 
: t'.] revealed religion, all ideas of the moral government of the Deity, and of man’s respon¬ 
sibility to him, have exalted the natives of the East, and of other pagan regions, into models 
of guodness and innocence. Other writers, with far better views, indignant at the alleged 
delinquencies of Europeans in Hindustan, have described the natives of that country as a 
harmless, kind, peaceable, and suffering race. Others, again, speak rather from an admira¬ 
tion inspired by ilie supposed past taste of the Hindoos, mixed with pity for their present 
situation, than from experience of their actual qualities and dispositions. And there may 
be others still, who have not had much personal experience of the evils resulting from the 
v o. of society among the Hindoos, but being pleased with their obsequiousness, and easily 
acquiescing in me licentiousness prevalent among them, have been willing to treat of their 
character arid proceedings with indulgence. The doubts, however, arising from these 
sources, will, it is hoped, be entirely removed by the corroborating testimonies now about to 
be produced. 

If is indeed true, that travellers are apt to form their opinions of countries and of nations 
f -in what they have themselves happened to see, and it is also to be remembered, that of 
the many Europeans who have visited India, especially in later times, the opportunities, the 
ns *nd perhaps the desire, of information, have been very different. We may all be 
sensible that more accurate observation and mature experience often correct the first im¬ 
pressions we receive, even of European countries or places new to us ; and that it is no easy 
'• oik to attain to a just and comprehensive knowledge of the character of any people. 
W liilst an European, deriving a superiority from his race, or from the station he is appointed 

fill, regards only in a distant speculative way the effeminate exterior, adulatory address, 
ibmis »ve demeanor of the Hindoos, he naturally enough conceives them to be a people 
in whom the mild and gentle qualities predominate. He is apt to consider them with a 
mixture of complacency and contempt; and even the bad dispositions towards each other, 
which be soon discovers to exist in them, he may view with feelings analogous to those 
wluon the petty malignity of children, or of beings of a diminutive species, might excite. 
i3ut let him enter into dealings with them, let him trust them, or become in concerns of im¬ 
portance dependent on them; let him in short, by these or any other means, come more 
upon a level with them, and he will then learn better to appreciate their real character. Let 
it therefore be recollected, that as members of the same community they always stand in 
many respects, on such a level with each other, suffering continually from mutual iniuries • 
an-J thin it is in thus viewing them, in considering not so much the mischiefs which they can 
do to us, as the evils which they diffuse through their own society, that we shall assign 
to them- their true place in the moral scale. Whether that is done here, shall therefore be 
cheerfully left to the determination of those who have had a 1< ion s them, 

and extensive dealings with them. It is believed, that no person of this description wili 
1 nnk the picture now given adds fictitious features, or aggravates real ones. -' 

It will not however be understood, that what is hero advanced generally is to bo applied 

to 




* It may be proper to remark, that the features 
here delineated, are taken from the Hindoo cha- 
ract r as it generally exist? in civil life. Those 
gentlemen who 1 ave passed their time chiefly in 
(Kir Iriuian avmie... nay not have seen it with 
exactly the same aspeag. The military caste of 
die Hindoos huv. ft portion of those qualities 
which usually accompan y the proft.- -on of arms : 
belter pay, bettor treatment, and our high repu¬ 
tation m war, make it. their interest to attach ! 


themselves to our service : they are withdrawn 
horn many of the collisions of civil affairs, and 
they are under the powerful control of military 
discipline, winch, with the habits of military 
must throw a perceptible distinction into 
their character, at least while they remain em¬ 
bodied in our employ ; but when they retire and 
separate, they assimilate , . etc :he rest of their 
countrymen. 
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to the utmost extent to every individual and every transaction; it is the universality of p eat 
depravity that is here insisted on,—a general moral hue, between which and the European 
moral complexion there is a difference analogous to the difference of the natural colour of 
the two races. 


There is a standard to which, for the elucidation of this subject, we may largely appeal,— 
the records of the East-Iudia Company, which contain an immense collection of facts 
respecting the Hindoos, and relating to various subjects, political, judicial, financial, and 
commercial. Those records less frequently profess to treat of character and common life, 
than of matters of business; but it continually happens, that they incidentally develop© the 
principles and conduct of the Hindoos, and that in a more convincing way than if the pri¬ 
mary object had been to describe them. Nor do they contain the mere representations of 
Europeans, who might be suspected of a tincture of partiality in this case, but the natives 
are themselves brought upon the stage, and heard concerning each other. These records 
will be found abundantly to substantiate all that is here advanced* 

To introduce a great variety of quotations from so copious a source (as numerous as they 
must be, to do justice to the subject,) is not within thecaoipafs of the brief exposition here 
intended; but after having previously stated the opinion of an intelligent traveller, who 
observed the tn of the Hindoos in the last century, we shall select a tew extracts, 

containing the sentiments of persons of distinguished information and respectability, writing 
at different periods, without any concert with 6M and under no temptation to depre¬ 

ciate the people of whom they speak. 



View of the Morals 
of the Hindoos. 


Bfjinieii, about 1G70. 

“ Ces sortes de rois barbares n’ont aucunc veritable gnie%o$itc, et ne sont gueres yet an us 
f< par la foi qu'ils out promise, ne regardant qu’a leurs interets presens, sans songer monies 
aux malheurs qui leur peuvent arriver de leuv perfidie, et de leur brutalite. 

(< Pour se tirer de leurs mains, il faut etro ou le plus fort„ ou n’avoir rien qui puisse 
“ exciter leur avarice.” 

49 Je ne sai fi\ y a au monde, une nation plus avare et plus sordide quo celle-la 
44 Lcs Brahmens entretiennept ces penples clans ces erreurs et superstitions, et pass, nl 
memejusques a des fourberi.es et a drs vilainies si infantes, que je nc les aurois jamais pu 
c-roire, si je ne nfen ctois pleinement informe.”* 


Mr. Scrafton, 1759. 

“ The Gentoos are found still more cruel and rapucious than their foreign masters , ami 
“ what is more extraordinary, the Brahmens still exceed the rest in every abuse of poivcr 
“ and seem to think if they bribe God , by bestowing pare of their plunder on cows and 
“ faquirs, their iniquities will be pardoned." 

“ Loyalty and / triolism , those virtuous incentives to ^reat and noble actions, v her. 
unknown; and when they cease to fear they cease to obey.” 

ct Such of the Brahmens as engage in the w orld, are generally the worst of all the (> 

(( loos ; for jersuaded that the waters of the Gauges will purify i/o o from t a v 

and being exempted from the utmost rigour of the courts of Justice under the Gen too 
“ government, they run into the greatest excesses.' 1 

Governor IIoi/well, about 1760. 

4< A race of people, who from their infancy am utter strangers to the idea oj common 
* c faith ano hunt sly."' 


* Voyages de Francois Bernier, Tome L page 
150, 162, etTome II. page 105 
+ Reflections on the Government of Hindos- 


tan, by Poke Sernfton, Esq , pages See 

in the same work, page 19 Sc *eq. a striking elm- 
rnccer of the Mahomednn* of rank in India. 

F 
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p,! 1 ^ is the situat ‘ on u of ** bulk of thc people Of Indostan, as well as of the ffiodem 
“ , m0nsst the latter > lf we exce P t 0ile ill a thousand, we give them over 


Tin Gemoos •»general are as degenerate, crafty, superstitious, litigious, and wicked 
y-"‘ S ’ m the known world, if not eminently more so, especially 

the common run oj Brahmins ; and we can truly aver, that during almost five years tlm 

„ WC l' r " s '."'"' 1 111 th * Jadlcial Ciitehery Court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atro- 

„ ! /• ;; Z >me Cnme bef ° re US, blU lt WClS pr0Ved in the end a Brahmin was at the bottom 

Lord Olive* 1765 . 

, o/Iv a “t antS 0f this C0Untryj we knoVV by lon S experience, have no attachment to any 

Governor Verf.lsx,^ about 1768 . 

« “ I* is custonwry with these people to spin out treaties to an immoderate length • ava- 

" ) g 7 ! the y f ndeav ‘ ,ut by ™ery artifice to increase their exorbitant 

-■>i niiLs , and, faithless themselves, they are suspicious of the faith of others ” 

„ ' Ills 11 z Hahmet Caun’s) character has little to distinguish it except that In,, 
cunning, intrigue, and deceit, so general in this country ^ ^ 

, t ,, T bc ^ abob -ojah-al-Dowlah is our next ally, and if gratitude can be any tie on m, 

- SdSuCh” • rea ”° t0 l00k “P 0 " him “ ^ «• b, ft. 


<< 


Hi ^ Jew bar Sings) character* like the majority of the great in Hindostan ic t) r 

rSiS? bed “ Ple “ ure a " d ”'* k - va^-gloriu.^, £,£££ 


‘‘ 1 *ie body of the people are in a manner formed to bear the voke Thev nn t -« e • 

of the inquisitiveness of the European nations, and the most slender arte^f e i.^d,^ 
“ unknown : th, n,\ . _ ...... * lcl,ucr drts (*• <*• m things 


unkno 

submic 

“ If u 
Be 


ni l them) are sufficient to obscure their understanding, IvA H them fo^impS 


tl 


ruld he 
uians and 


a f * a ?V 10 change the genius and manners of the nenulp ir ^ 
followers of men in station ftot 
tSaements may deter the oppression for a moment* but in such cases //r Vrr 'n 
people must be removed before oppression ran be eradicated ” th e seruhty oj the 

A .. TS_T i ’ 


* 11 Englishman will ever be unfit to follow the subtle native throurrh nil l,;* / 'n 

Z "i ^{iVmr 0 ^ 1?r ° fessi0ns u ' tU P T ^ arc hirn better for the' frank declaration! of 


I hr venality vdach forms part of the genius of the veoidp a, / • i • ; ■ , 

openly exercised . or tur.iiUt nlln^pd h** <m,pr n *,p n t . K 1 am 11 ^ u °h is known to he 


*TP,1U 


j — - w ini,people, am 

’ exercise*, or tacitly allowed by government , without l - ( : 

"r, -rr’ 1 * 

' ‘ ' m • rflort oi 


and 


Lilt 


isiO hs a? 


nd artifices which are familiar to the natives of this country, have often 

been 


* Hohvell'a ITistorical Events, 
228 , and VoJ.II* page 151 . 

'-ited iii Bolt’ii Confide 
Appendix A, jmgo 33. 

± Lcfjide.s what Ini» been already 



v-int^^ r ^ l * ml wa * a w cll-infornied scr- 

z Ap„ irtirc'f- v ,jJ '*?„*•» «*«*• •- 

luibta. V “ w 01 


are va~ 
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been successful in screening them from that open and manifest detection which can justify 
punishment. 1 ’ 

Certain it is that almost every decision of theirs (the Mahomedan judges, who conti- 
nued to decide in criminal matters to the time of Lord Cornwallis) is a corrupt bargain 
“ with the highest bidder. The numerous offences which are compromised by lines., have 
" left a great latitude for very unjust determinations. Trifling offenders, and even many 
“ condemned on fictitious accusations, are frequently loaded with heavy demands; mid 
“ capital criminals are as often absolved by the venal judges” 

“ The peculiar punishment of forfeiting castes, to which the Hindoos are liable, is often 
<f inflicted from private pique and personal resentment among themselves . f 

The Governor (Mr. Hastings) and Council of Bengal, about 1 772. 

“ The decoits of Bengal are not, like the robbers in England, individuals driven to such 
desperate courses by sudden wants. They are robbers by profession , and even by birth; 
<( they are formed into regular communities , and tk ir families subsist by the spoils 
*' which they bring home to than ; they are all therefore alike criminal; wretches who have 
“ placed themselves in a state of declared war with government, and are therefore wholly 
££ excluded from every benefit of its laws. We have many instances of their meeting death 
“ with the greatest insensibility 

tc The litigious ness and perseverance of the natives of this country in their suils and 
££ complaints, is often productive not only of income nienee and vexation to their adver- 
“ saries, but also of endless expense and actual oppression ,” 

“ To curb and restrain trivial and groundless complaints, and to deter chicane and 
“ intrigue, which passions amongst these people often work to the undoing of their ?? igh - 
“ hours .t 

Mr. Siioue^ about 1783 or 1784. 

££ The natives are timid and servile. As individuals, they are insolent to then' inf riors , 

£f to their superiors, generally speaking, submissive, though they are to them also guilty of 
<( insolence when they cun be so with impunity . Individuals have little sense of honour, 

“ and the nation is wholly void of public virtue . They make not the least scruple of 
where falsehood is attended with advantage ; yet both Hindoos and Mahomedans 
continually speak of their credit and reputation, by which they mean little more than the 
(t appearance they make to the world. 

t€ Cunning and artifice is wisdom to them. To deceive and over-reach , is to acquire 
“ the character of a wise man. The greatest disgrace they can suffer is to lose then' 
tf caste, or as we say, to be excommunicated. This punishment is inflicted for the breach 
c< of the injunctions of their religion, or what is the same, of the ordinances of their 
“ priests.*’ 


t€ To lie, steal, plunder, ravish, or murder, at not deemed sufficient critics to merit 
tf expulsion from society 

' * With a Hindoo, all is centred in himself; his own interest is hts guide; ambition 
is a secondary quality with him, and the love of money is the source of hi. pas r i*»n. 

4< The advantage they derive over Europeans, is by practising those arts of meanness 
“ which an European detests. A man must re long acquainted w ith them.§ Injure 



View of die Moral* 
of the Hindoos. 


y Verelst/s V w of the English Government of 
Bengal: Original Papers in the Appendix, pa^es 
SB, 102, 10$, 105, 108 &c 

i Reports of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons, 1772, Appendix, No. 2. 

I 1 P 


t Now Governor General of Bengal. 

§ To this declaration from a witness eminently 
competent, attention is parti, ularlv requested. 
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“ he can believe them capable of that barefaced falsehood, servile adulation, and delibe¬ 
rate dei ption, which they daily practise. It is in vain that we search for men of en- 
' lightened understanding, deep reasoning and reflection, among the natives. The education 
• of the Hindoos is confined to their being taught their own language. The Mahomedans 
1 little better instructed; the acquisition of a few moral or'political maxims, which in 
" practice they neglect, is all they know of the art of government: if exception 

hound, they are very rare. An Englishman cannot descend to those little practices of 
" oppression, or extortion, so familiar to the natives, his mind revolts at the idea of 
‘ them. And admitting even that some are by habit, connection^ or necessity, become 
depraved, there is, after all, in every breast, a sense of honour and virtue that recoils 
“ from the low, vicious acts of a native of Bengal. It is the business of all, from the 
Ryot to the Bewan, to conceal and deceive ,* the simplest matters of fact are designedly 
“ e .vered with a veil, through which no human understanding can penetrate ° 



Sir John Macpherson, Governor General, about 1785-6. 

“ I am afraid that the picture which he (Mr. Shore) draws, and the low ebb at which he 
“ states the popular virtues of the Bengaleze, are not Jictitious representations .”t 

Colonel Sir Robert Barker. 

j is well known that neither promises nor oaths have been able to bind this treacherous 
sect of people to their engagements. SujahDowlah was, like all other Indostanners, not 
" observing much faith when it was his interest to do otherwise.”}; 

The transcriber of the preceding pages, writing at a distance from public offices, and 
po? sev^cd of few unpublished documents, is not able to adduce any comprehensive opinion 
delivered bv Lord Cornwallis respecting the natives ; but in the many papers on almost all 
subjiwu; connected with his government, which his Lordship has entered on the records of 
the Company during his administration, his sentiments must be abundantly seen, and to 
, ' papers the reader is referred, without fear of their contradicting the views here given. 

A government of reform, like his Lordship’s, implies a sonso of many existing evils, and tile 
C **r uct ® ot ! e striking instance of a person so considerate and h titled to 

particular notice. Though civil and attentive to the natives, he has , to confidence 

y l l ‘ >v °J i ,e ’ n > n, 'T ,las he hac a Single individual, either Hindoo or Mahomedan, about 
tus person, 6 ore the rank of a menial servant, contrary to the general usage of men 

occupying such stations as he filled. b f - 

r: p y ,m P°rtent subject, the criminal justice of the country, to the administration 

hLmStm ' c, Motion some of hi. observati, W as 

intro luct »t y to that, esseulrd improvement, are here exhibited. 


it 

tf 

a 


3d December, 1/00. 

- The regulation of justice m criminal cases, although constituting one of the most 
eventual requisites of good government, yet never appears (as fur as can be traced', to 
IniNereceied the attention it so well merits, under any system, either of the Mo-ul 

j H “ d0 ® administration, in India.The next alteration I would propose is that 

already alludo.l to, in regard to the Option left to the. next of kin to remit the sentence 
of the law and pardon the criminal. The evil consequences, and the crimes which 

<( hereby 


lh 1 wlioli: o( thin curious paper is inserted 
!U ^ u ‘ Pariiamcuturv Froceeitings, agixinat Mr. 

Appendix to Vol. II.'page 67 .—We 
Remark* m tneprec.fitny sheets were penned before 
ifit * document nuts examined by the writer oj them. 


1 promontory Proceedings against Mr. 
Haiti’ *, Appendix to Vol. II. page 65 . 

1 l>>ul. Appendix to 1 0 !. 1 . pngo 22 ( 1 , and 
Vol. 11. page 8. 
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c * hereby escape punishment, are so manifest and frequent, that to take away the discretion 
iC of the relations, seems absolutely requisite to secure an equal administration of justice, 
<( and will constitute a strong additional check on the commission of murder and other 
6C crimes, which are now no doubt often perpetrated, under the idea of an easrj escape 
tc through the notorious defect of the existhig law , which at first perhaps was confined to 
Kt appeals, or private prosecutions, by the next of kin, and had no application to public 
<s prosecutions in the name of the sovereign, and which is besides peculiarly inapplicable to 
this country (however it may have suited the society it was originally intended for) • 
“ because where Brahmins qornmit murder on any person of the Hindoo religion, they 
<c know that they do so with almost perfect impunity, since in most cases it cannot be 
expected that any Gentoo will ever desire, or be consenting to the death of a Brahmin, 
of which a case exactly in point is now depending before the Board, from Benares, where 
“ a Brahmin having wantonly killed his wife, has, although confessing and convicted of 
e< the crime, been pardoned by her relations . But it is unnecessary to have recourse to the 
ff testimonies of the magistrates, to prove the abuses practised in these courts. The mill- 
“ titudes of criminals with which the jails in every district are now crowded, the numerous 
f€ murders, robberies, and burglaries, daily committed, and the general insecurity of 
(c person and property, which prevails in the interior parts of the country, are melancholy 
“ proofs of their having long and too generally existed. The inefficacy of the clause in the 
cc engagements of the landholders, making them responsible for all robberies, has been long 
“ experienced, and so far from protecting the country, they or their police officers (who in 
“ general purchase their appointments, or pay an annual consideration for them) are but 
too often concerned in the enormities it is their duty to prevent.” 


When this great change in the administration of criminal justice was in con tempi adion, 
various queries were proposed to the English magistrates stationed throughout the country > 
respecting the existing state of the police. Their ans v ers, which are inserted at length in 
the records of the Bengal government, present a scene of shocking disorder. As it would 
be too tedious to insert the whole of them upon a subject so little questionable, one only, 
which goes into character as well as facts, shall bo quoted. It is from Mr. Rocke, the 
magistrate of Jessore. 

December, 1789. 
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View of the Morals 
of the Hindoos. 


The punishments however, though they exceed in variety and severity those inflicted 
“ by a British court of justice, do not appear at all adequate to the suppression of crimes; 
u and of this the Fougedary records, to the present hour, will bear a melancholy testimony, 
as well with regard to the number, as the nature of the olienees, always to be found in 
<s the calendar. The partiality of the natives of this country to a profession they have 
" once embraced, and their extreme reluctance to quit it, are notorious. The same prin- 
ff ciple and inherent prejudice which attach the mechanic to his particular line of profession, 
ctf operate equally upon the robber, house-breaker, or murderer, who, desperate as his oecu- 
f pation is, cherishes it as much, holds it as dear, and follows it as S} sterna iic:dl\, as the 
“ peaceful merchant his easy and lucrative one. Besides this, the constitutional apathy of 
“ the natives of this country, and the patience with which they endure pain, and oven 
resign life, render them, for the most, part, regardless of corporal sufforn co ; and prm 
“ cipally to this cause may be ascribed the reason, why crimes of all desciiptioi) ( I) 
fC continue to be perpetrated, although such frequent sacrifices are made to the offended 
'* laws.” 

Of the effects produced by the different modes of punishment in this country, we have 
“ frequent experience. It may be needless to particularly the milder ones .nilnUed for 
cf trilling offences, as their effects may be judged of from what we see produced by those of 
rr greater magnitude, and more severe nature" Perpetual imprisonment is, 1 think, impro- 
* perly regarded as a punishment of a higher order. t o British minds, the idea it conveys 
" is indeed dreadful; but there is nothing in it so terrible to a native of Bengul, to whose 
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“ natural indolence and inactivity a life of this nature is perfectly congenial, and whilst the 
necessaries and comforts of life are within their reach, the restraint they are under is a 
circumstance of no great hardship to them, being seldom or never so close as to debar 
them from intercourse with the rest of the world. The effects of this punishment are, I 
apprehend, never such as must evidently have been expected from it, as being in rank 
immediately next to a capital one. Loss of a hand, or a foot, is undoubtedly a punishment 
of a very severe nature, as being not only a painful and dangerous operation, but at once 
u depriving the body of a most useful limb, and stamping a mark of indelible infamy upon ’ 
‘ it, and yet this is so little regarded, that many an offender , on apprehension , is found 
fi to have already forfeited a limb , and sometimes even tivo , to the laws. Death , the 

€€ la at, and in the general opinion of mankind, the greatest of all punishments, fails here 
' 

" of predestination, and not unfrequently elated with the idea of suffering as martyrs 
“ to the cause, and amidst the prayers and applauses of their confederates , criminals 
c ' in this country meet death with indifference end composure 

Authentic relations of the transactions of Hindoo nations, and Hindoo individuals with 
each other, would constitute a very satisfactory kind of evidence in the illustration of 
character. But of true history they possess few records. The genius of the government, 
and the genius of the people, were alike unfavourable to that species of composition. Such 
accounts, however, as have reached us of their ancient wars, exhibit pictures of eminent 
cruelty and injustice. 


Of recent times, the public occurrences, in which Europeans have been parties or wit¬ 
nesses, are generally diffused through voluminous official writings, which if accessible 
could not be perspicuously contracted within one division of this limited work; and of 
private observations and experience, which might have furnished many curious and intructive 
collections, seldom has it been the practice to register accurate details. But happily one 
testimony presents itself, which unites with unquestionable authority, views of Hindoo 
character , in a country never under a Mahomedan power. This country is Nepaul, and 
ibe* relation is given by l ather Joseph, a Roman missionary of known respectability in 
Bengal, from whom it was communicated by Mr. (now Sir John) Shore, to the Asiatic 
Society* Father Joseph was in Nepaul in the year 1769. Three chiefs of that region 
the ] contended tor sovere ignty, and some of their proceedings are described in the follow¬ 
ing extracts. 


J he inhabitants of Ccrtipore, receiving no support from the King of Lei it-Putin n, to 
v.horn they were subject, applied for assistance to Gainprejas, who Immediately marched 
“ his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of the King of Gorc’ha, 
“ and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the King of Gorc’ha wos°killed on the 
‘ field of battle, and the King himself, by dm assistance of good bearers, narrowly es- 
Caped with his life by fleeing into the mountains. After the action, the inhabitants of 
u Lertipore demanded Gainprejas for their King, and (lie nobles of the town went to confer 
“ with him on the business ; hut bi ing all assembled in the same apartment with the Kin?, 
° 7 vere all surprised and seized by his people. After the seizure of those persons[ 

ft dainprejas. perhaps to revenge himself of Ouse nobles for having refused their con - 
“ currence to /. v nomination as k ing (upon a former occasion) privately caused some of 
I hem io bf put to death ; another, by name Doeuranta , was fed through the city in a 
womans dress, along with several others , c loathed ui u ridii uloits and whimsical man¬ 
ner, at th* f (tpense of the nobles oj Lelit-Paitun They were then kept in close con- 
imeineiit for a longtime; at last, after making certain promises, and interesting all the 
** principal men of die country in their behalf, Gainprejas «ft them at liberty. r 

,e ' he King of Gore ha, despairing of his ability to get posscssionof the plain of Nepaul 

“ by 


* Asiatic Researches Vol. If. page 307. 
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y strength, hoped to effect his purpose by causing a famine ; and with this design, 
stationed troops at ali the passes of the mountains, to prevent an}' intercourse with 
Nepaul ; and his orders were most rigorously obeyed , for every person who was found 
in the road, with only a little salt or cotton about him, was hung upon a tree ; and he 
caused all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village to be put to death in a most cruel 
manner ; even the women and children did not escape for having supplied a little cotton 
to the inhabitants of Nepaul : and when I arrived in that country at the beginning of 
1769, it teas a most horrid spectacle to behold so many people hanging on trees in the road . 
However the King of Gorc’ha, being also disappointed in his expectations of gaining his 
end by this project, fomented dissensions among the nobles of the three kingdoms of 
Nepaul, and attached to his party many of tho principal ones, by holding forth to them 
liberal and enticing promises, for which purpose he had about two thousand Brahmins in 
his service.” 


View of the Morals 
of the Hindoos. 


“ The inhabitants of Ccrtipore having already sustained six or seven months siege, a noble 
<e of Lelit-Pattan, called Danuvanta, tied to the Gorc’ha party, and treacherously intro- 
duced their army into the town. The inhabitants might still have defended themselves, 
“ having many other fortresses in the parts of the town to retreat to; but the people of 
“ Gorc'ha having published a general amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by the 
fatigues of a long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of the ’ promise* 
<e In the mean time the men • f Gorc’ha seized all the gates and fortresses within the town ; 
“ but two days afterwards , PriP hwinarayan, who was at Navacuta (a long day's journey 
“ distant), issued an order to Suruparatn/i, his brother , to put to death some of the prin- 
(( cipal inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the noses and lips of every one , even the 
<e infants, who were not found, in the arms of there mothers , ordering at the same time all 
“ the noses and lips which had been cut off to be preservd, that he might ascertain how 
“ many souls there were, and to change the name of the town into Naskatajmr, which 
“ signifies the town of cut-noses. The order was carried into execution with every mark 
“ of horror and cruelty, none escaping but those who could play on wind-instruments; 
“ although Father Michael Angelo, who without knowing that such an inhuman scene was 
then exhibited, had gone to the house of Suruparatna, interceded much in favour of the 
poor inhabitants. Many of them put an end to their lives in despair ; others came in 
great bodies to us in search of medicines, and it was most shocking to see so many living 
people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the deceased.” 

‘ f During the siege of Cat’hmandu, the Brahmins of Gorc’ha came almost every night 
into tho city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the part of their King ; and tho more 
“ effectually to impose upon poor Gainprejas, many of the princial Bralunitis went to his 
" house, and told him to persevere with confidence, that tho chiefs of the Gorc’ha army were 
attached to his cause, and that even they themselves would deliver up their King, 
Prit hwinarayan, to his hands- Haring by those artifices procured an opportunity of de 
tacking from bis parly all his principal subjects, templing them with liberal promises 
“ according to their custom, one night the men of Gorc’ha entered the city, without eppn- 
“ sit ion, and the wretched Gainprc jas, perceiving he was betrayed, had scarce time to 
" escape, with about three hundred of lii* best midmost faithful Hindostany troop s, to' ards 
Lelit Pattau, which place however he reached the same night.” 

The King of Gorc’ha having made himself master of C'at’hfnniulu, ; n die year 1768, 
“ persisted in theattompt of possessing himself also of the city of Lelit tMt.tan. promising 
“ all the nobles that he would suffer them to remain iu the po.sse.ssh ft of their property, 
** that he w ould even augment it ; and because the nobles of Lf*lit.-PaU;;n placed ■ • * reliance 
f ‘ on the faith of his promises, he sen h s domestic priest to make this protestutiun : that 

■, v\r v • " if 


* So in the 'ripinat; but i* seems t<. he an error of »he proo, t'-o sense requiring vi at it 
should be “ no reliance.” 
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he failed to acquit himself of his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his 
ami • y > , cven to the fifth, past, and succeeding* generation. So that the unhappy 
-x.unrrejas, arid the King of Lelit-Pattan, seeing that the nobility were disposed to 
KiyJer themselves subject to the King of Gore ha, withdrew themselves with their people 
if th-' Kug uf B hatgan. W hen the city of Lelit-Pattan became subject to the King of 

• Gore'ha, lie continued for some tLne to treat the nobility with great attention, and pro- 

] C'Cil o appoint a viceroy ot the city trom among them. Two or three months after¬ 
gal us, 1 ll> iiig appointed die day for making his formal entrance into the city of Lelit- 
- 1 at tan, he in tie use of innumerable stratagems to get into his possessio 11 the persons 
jf tuv. nobd>.ty 9 and in the end succeeded, lie had prevailed upon them to permit their 
f 011 * t0 ren ? aili at court, as companions of his son ; he had dispatched a noble of each 
\ ' j {jT ^ sgvv Fort, pretending apprehensions lie entertained of 

" them had prevented his making a public entrance into the city ; and the ; remaining noblt s 
v u e seized at the river without the town , where they went to meet him , agreeable to a 
‘ prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit to the temple of Buohero, 
a joining to our habitation, and passing in triumph through the city amidst immense num- 

* hers ot soldiers, who composed his train, entered the royal palace which had been prepared 
toi hi- option ; in die mean time, parties of his soldiers broke open the houses of the 

‘ llobilAt > seized aU their effects, and threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost com 
>u*i nation. Ajtcr having caused all the nobles who were in their power to be put to death , 
or r it her their bouics to be mangled in a horrid manner , he departed with a design of 
besieging L liutgaa, and vve obtained permission, through the ii of his son, to re¬ 
tire with ill the Christians into the possessions of the English,” 

A multitude of other quotations which might be made in illustration of the Hindoo eha- 
i .xei. r, both t urn modern publications and from authors of more ancient date, as Sir Thomas 
l\o..e, Hamilton, Jlaldwus, Nieuhoff, Tavernier, and others, are for the sake of brevity 
.,ji o , ,ut as it may be interesting to see the sentiments of so distinguished a character 
I tnour, or I anierlauc, upon the subject in question, these extracts shall be closed with 
a 'l uo :itlon bom ins Institutes, supposed to have beeu compiled A.D. 1400. 

; T ; ’" ” ■ ;>boe.s of Hindustan are equally debilitated in their corporeal, and inert in 
■ ^ties ; inexorable and penurious to such an extreme, that only personal 
t . o* 1 , 1 ; 1 g f,,r g J us bce. Regardless of honour, and indecent in their dress, they 

nd n nriuiT °T Z’ a “ d are indefatigable in unworthy pursuits; whilst improvi- 
i; ■ and niprudt nt, their ideas are confined and views circumscribed. When reduced to 

urso to the most.. employments, forgetting their 
I'. ’.instance-?, aud ueJdoin quitting- the world without injuring their benefactors; 

ihe acquisition ol riches tempers every atrocity, < -most 

.us transactions 1 ho native of Hindostan lias no pretensions to humanity but 
‘s 1,u e ’ raudi a,ld c,et(? P t,on - » ro by him eil as meritorious 

Of the M .homedaiis, who mix in considerable numbns with the former inhabitants of all 

O JX Z “"*>*»• « (. "~.~ry a!,„ ,o .fc. word,. 

’ -oud.f'erce, and l..-.vk • : attached also to ih. ir superstition, 
wl.,d,cl..nshed their native propensit.ms, .hey were rendered by siimss ret more proud 
--gun,,, y, sensual, and b.gotted, Liu ir government, , hough meliorated under the hoS 

Of 


* ^--n diiiy’s A Hint i. Miscellany, Voi. I. page 
• i in- picture may be compared with thm 
which Sir John Shore, drawing likewise from tin 
, ’ l n ?. re tba ” hundred years afterward* 

* ,a * del neuted. If it be . aid, that these an.- the 
reprcLcnUtioiii of conquerors and foreigners : ii 


imry be replied, tint they ,.re not opinions ad¬ 
vanced in u blute of hostility or controversy, but 
iiiatuic observations, made in a time of At tied 
government, after many year * 1 experience of the 
helm . tour ot Hindoos cO eadx orhor. 
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of Timour, was undoubtedly a violent despotism, and the delegated administration* of it .too 
often a severe oppression. Breaking tlirough all the restraints of morals which obstructed 
their way to power, they afterwards abandoned themselves to the most vicious indulgences, 
and the most atrocious cruelties. Perfidy in them, was more signal than in the Hindoos, 
Successive treacheries, assassinations, and usurpations, mark their history more perhaps 
than that of any other people. The profession of arms was studied by them, and th$y cul¬ 
tivated the Persian learning. They introduced Arabic laws, formed for rude and ignorant 
tribes, and in the administration of them, as may be judged from the specimen above 
exhibited, were most corrupt. 


Every wordly profession, indeed every course of secular business, was in their avowed 
opinion (an opinion which they still hold) irreconcileable with strict virtue. Commerce, and 
the details of the finances, they left chiefly to the Hindoos, whom they, despised and 
insulted. Where their government still prevails, the character resulting from their original 
temper and superstition, aggravated by the enjoyment of power, remains in force. In our 
provinces, where their authority is subverted, and where many of them fall into the lower 
lines of life, that character becomes less obvious ; but with pi ore knowledge, and more pre¬ 
tensions to integrity, they are as unprincipled as the Hindoos, Their perfidy, however, and 
licentiousness, are the perfidy and licentiousness of a bolder people.* 

From'the .government and intermixture of the Mahomedans, the Hindoos have certainly 
derived Al<X HrnprQvemeilt of character. The invaders may fairly be supposed to have con¬ 
tributed their share .to the general evils, and ev^n to have increased them. But they did not 
produce those'evils, nor could they have perpetuated them in opposition to the genius and 
spirit of the Hindoos, who arc in number probably eight to one. They may therefore be 
considered rather as constituting an accession, than as giving a character to the mass. The 
vices, however, of the Muhoinedaus and Hint ous, that* in stating their 

effects, it is not inaccurate to speak of both classes under the description of the one collec- 
' tive body into wlufih they are now formed. 

Upon the whole, then, we cannot avoid recognizing in the people of Ilindo^tan, a race of 
men lamentably degenerate and base,, retaining but'a feeble sense of moral obligation, yet 
obstinate'in their disregard.of what .they v know to be right, governed by malevolent and 
licentious pas ipns, .strongly exemplifying the' effects produced on society by great and 
general corruption of manners, and'sunk.in misery by their vices,r in a country peculiarly 
calculated by its natural advantages. to promote the happiness of its inhabitants. The 
delineation from \yl\ich this conclusion is formed, has been a task so painful, that nothing 
except the consciousness of rneauing to do good could have induced the author to proceod 
in it. H o trusts die has v an affecting sense of the general imperfection of human nature, and 
would abhor the idea of needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or 
se" of men. If he has given an unfavourable description, bis wish is not to excite doteala- 
tion, but to engage compassion, and to make it apparent, that what speculation n*av have 
ascribed to physical and unchangeable cduses, springs' from inoral sources, capable of 
correction. 



View of the Morals 
of the Hindoos. 


** See the'charac ter of die Mahomedans, before i solute these people, it they arc indeed 

alluded to, in. SfTnftOiij# Reflect ions, p. 19, et seq. ?i» greatly jn«l so generally depmvtc 1 c diuf. 

f Some persop^ may be disposed to inquire, how 1 .question, ah answer >Vill be given in the course 
the frame of society has been preserved from dis- ! of the following chapter. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Causes which have produced the present Situation and Character of the Hindoos. 

In investigating the peculiar characters of different nations, it is both usual and reason¬ 
able to ascribe them principally to the influence of climate, of government and laws, and of 
religion; it will be proper, therefore, to lay before the reader the situation of Hindostan 
with respect to each of those particulars, that he may be enabled to judge whether the 
wretched state of society and manners among the Hindoos, who, as has been already ob¬ 
served, have a general identity of character, may not fairly be traced to that source. 

The climate of India, particularly of the south-east provinces, must be allowed to be less 
favourable to the human constitution than the more temperate regions of Europe. The 
bodily frame is less strong and hardy, the faculties have less energy, their exercise is less 
expanded and delightful, ardour is c hecked, the oppressed spirits yield more easily to indo- 
ience and indulgence, and the fertility of the soil easily supplying the few natural wants of 
the natives, aids this propensity. Nevertheless, in developing the causes of the Hindoo 
character, too much seems sometimes to have been imputed to the climate; effects greater, 
and of more necessary result, than fair examination will confirm. 

The inhabitants of foreign descent, who continue the use of animal food, especially the 
Armenians, a sober people, are more robust than the Hindoos; and to speak of the Hindoos 
themselves, their military tribe has discovered, under foreign discipline, a considerable share 
of active vigour, 'lhe Banians, and all the trading part of the community, arc capable of 
long sedentary application. Porters, boatmen, runners, and others of the labouring class, can 
enduie severe fatigue. Multitudes of devotees manifest a resolution and perseverance in 

S ainful sufferings altogether astonishing. And with regard to the faculties of the mind, the 
rah mi ns, who have cultivated learning, have certainly evinced themselves an acute, subtle, 
and penetrating order of men. These circumstances show, that the people in general are 
egmii at least to decent application in different lines, susceptible even of a strong impulse, 
though not perhaps of great continued energy. And it is reasonable to believe,°tliat were 
thc^ evils corrected which do not arise from the climate, they would in time hold a much 
higher place among the human 3peeies, than they are now capable of maintaining. 

Tim despotic mode of government which generally is prevalent in the East, and appears 
: all .m s to have subsisted among the Hindoos, has undoubtedly had a very considerable 
influence in the formation of their character. When a man finds himself dependent on the 
will a .id caprice of another^ he thinks and acts as a degraded being; hia regard for all that 
is valuable in lite is reduced to the degree of personal interest, which he has in it, his care 
for whatever extends to the rest of his race, and to future time, is sunk in the precariousness 
ot the present hour. I ear necessarily becomes his grand principle of action , thence springs 
distrust; aau as arbitrary power does not excite in those over whom, ii tyrannizes, the expee- 
tah.Hi of finding truth and justice its associates, it is not productive of integrity and veracity. 

tu* arts of deception, suppleness, and servility, are reported to, and thus a idem of false¬ 
hood and narrow selfishness is generated. Violence in the ruler tokens the process. The 
hrst ra, i hod AS fkat °f self-defence against him; then follow plans of concealed and 
avowed hostih i y again d. his deputies and agents, from whom injury is apprehended. The 
despotic principle actuates all the subordinate offices and posts of authority, and its effects 
become g< acre! ; every man ih a slave to those above him, and a despot to those below*him" 
tin? mure he is »ppn:ssed, the more he oppresses; am >• u is diffused a. temper Of universal 
enmity, acting secretly or openly according to opportunities. No wonder, therefore, that 

when 
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when the .fripcijrie is highly strained, treasons and revolutions are continual • 'by which the 
insolent and'abject frequently change places, so that he who yesterday scarcely downed in 
look dh the suppliant before him, is to-day spurned from the feet of that suppliant' now m 
his turn exalted, to the seat of authority. Such, in particular, is the description that mav 
be given of a large period of the Mahomedan government in Hindostan. The descendant- 
or Timour, holding for a time the greater part of that continent under one head prevented 
much of the war and bloodshed that had before, and have since wasted it; but internal dis¬ 
orders, under the best of their governors, were necessarily very great; and the character of 
th * Hindoos, suffering from the oppression of numerous invaders, must in several resneof* 
have been debased. y 


But they did not receive the despotic form of government from the Tartars, nor were they 
degrade 1 only when they became subject to Mahomedan conquerors. Had they not been 
an abject people before, foreigners from a vast distance, carrying few magazines with them, 
could not have possessed themselves of so great a country, rendered by its natural defences, 
ivs climate, and its periodical rains* very strong*against invasions by land. Thev have had 
among themselves a complete despotism from the remotest antiquity; a despotism, the most 
remarkable for its power and duration that the world has ever seen. It has pervaded their 
government, their religion, and their laws. It has formed, by its various ramifications the 
essentials of the character which they have always had, as far as the light of history crocs 
and which they still possess ; that character, which has made them a prey to every invader* 
indifferent to all their rulers, and easy in the change of them,; as a people, void of public 
spirit, Honour, attachment; and in society, base, dishonest, and faithless. That despotism 
with a variety of subordinate principles to which it has given birth, still exists in ,r roa t 
vigour, even where the political government is in foreign hands, and therefore although bv 
acting the part of upright rulers towards our Hindoo subjects, and endeavouring to provide 
ior a fair administration of justice among them, we shall repress mahy disorders that before 
prevailed yet t ug reform will not reach those evils in their character and conduct already 
described, which are the bane of their happiness, personal and social Nor will V Yr ^ 
to ua tlioir attni.liinent, which, in point of policy, it would be desirable to engage by an 
crncl,oration of their character, instead of leav.no- their old facility in changing, to ^-operate 
with dicir imbecility, in favour of any new invader. J operate 

The ancient Hindoo government is thought scarcely to exist now in its original form * 
Hie Hindoo States raised from the ruins of the Mogul Km;,ire, cannot well be takSFL 
pure representations of it j at least wo have but little certainty of possessing an entire nudT 

doir rtf™ ° n v yrCfcr \° tS - i Y 1<Ll,r r t ? 1 Principles, of which there is indisputable tt 
»' t , 1 . 1 jrK * the,r kws, both parts of one complex system, slid remain - 

he former m i its authority • the latter also, in its essence and in many of its branches’ 
operatives and those by the principles on which they are founded, and bv tl.e lu h''nd 
precepts which they del,ver, have given birth to that spirit, and those practices of o,‘pinion 
injustice, corruption, m a word, tlio.se immoralities, which incomparably more time even- 

other 


* The government of Nepaul, of which less was 
known when this passage was written, is probably 
no inexact representation of the original Hindoo 
constitution. Of that country, which, as has 
been already observed, was never subdued by 
ihi* Mussulmans, oui* information was Bamt'y 
before the late deputation thither if Captain Kirk- 
patrick from bengal. That gentleman. has given 
■•i ( unous and interesting account of his journey, 
*bich affords much light into the history of No- 
puul, it would thence uppeurj that the form of 


i the government, the .state officers. . i. il and inili- 
i tory, employed under it, and the sources of its 
l revenue, are nearly the game in kind as arc found 
to have been established in Hindostan under the 
rule of the Moguls; a strong prcsuinnltoa in 
| favour ot what we have ventured chi*where to 
j suppose, that these conquerors did not innovate 
gi-atlv in tire forms uf admi oistrotion in the 
I Hindop countries of which they pos^^ssed tln'm- 
I selves. 1797 
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' ,lh - r ca ’ 1 ~ e ret - ' - tVie people base and miserable. To this position the most particulu 
attention is requested. A full exhibition of all the proof j which might be brought in sup- 
pi rt 01 it, would require a much longer space than is necessarily prescribed to this treatise 
•- -me leading tacts and arguments however, sufficient, it is hoped, solidly to establish it 
,.‘ aU 'j m; be stuted - They will be derived partly from the code of Hindoo laws and partly 
ironi the tenets of the Hindoo religion. The code of laws was compiled and published in 
:‘\ h ’ m ' ler government of Mr. Hastings, and at his desire, by a body of “ experienced 
„ selected for 1 he purpose from every part of Bengal,” who, we are further told 

can-tully picked out the ordinances, sentence by sentence, from various originals in t 
Mian<cnt language neither adding to, nor diminishing from, any part of the ancien 
t And the translator adds, what is of importance to be observed, « that from this 

'-ode may be formed a precise idea of the customs and manners of these people- that 
•n i institutes • re interwoven with the religion of the country, and therefore revered as of 
tin; highest authority.” The authenticity of this work, and the value of the-eneral 
o\ id (Mice which it furnishes, must thence be unquestionable. 


W ith regard to the religion of the Hindoos, although a regular translation of the W.-lo 
th°se writings v inch they repute as sacred, has not yet given us all their mythology, d .■ 
trines, rites, and ceremonies, in authoritative detail; yet the intercourse of three 
between the 1 and that people, the relations of various travellers in differep vay** 

‘ i India, and their agreement as to the general matter and character, as well as ma, • \ , .. 
titulars of the Gentoo faith, the elucidating accounts of the Mahomedans, and th * JVi/ 
expert* nee ol multitudes of Europeans, leave us at no loss concerning the m’and A . \ t 
tin’, mailt credenda and agenda of that superstition, its genius, and its consequent 
lat< the public has had ' thcr accesions of information, stamped with <*reat author*!y. ' f \*e 
. 1,r ? t place, to the Institutes of the Emperor Akber, compiled bv his 1 m and 

1 b-lhjfiii minister Abul Pazil, about A. D. 15f;0, in the zenith of the Mogul -• .«<, r on( > 

n*f Kh T’r ‘ * *T pl °y ed aol P 1 y u l‘°“ lhe religion and sciences of the I ;m d 

pi OIL --.''vdl v l'.u’J from I lie COTniYiUnimtinns: 1.1* 1 1 ■ r> n-i / t ... v ... . - 


r M r , _ v ! ^ v tuc i cum sciences oi tn 
prolcsseuly formed from (he communications of the most learned Brahmins. 
a8 7 r ° a ’ employed in a work intended for a public record' c 

o.a- r would ql i.n, irom that source much authentic information, and that ; 

, ", ° : 1C J bmloo (loctriiu's would be at least sufficiently favourable Pave 
both in respect 0 t those «loctn.x.-s and the character of the people, that view , 
hatt been, by compurtug it with otl irities; and tljera are. obvious tt i lv 

nun. writer would naturally be disposed to acquiesce in it. It was the u • i, , V tti 

it SniMt . to rr .nrili-.if.. nil I.L ,1 i . , L. r 41 u Akr 


who was of 

other; and in a work cotnpc 
for public use, it could rievi 
body of those subjects. 


i tolerant spin!., to conciliate all his subjects towards himself 
sed im ’* J 1 1 * ■ - 

r l 


id* 


iy rest 
ne .lighcst 
given 
> indeed, 
i ppear to 
• N'hy the 
her. 


iClU 


ih-airly lied, r hig inspection with this , ution^ ' n.d 
‘ :b,a t0 dul ““ at ® the f.,,lu of lhe great 


The second rec i.t acquisition, is Die Migvad-Geetu, translated bv V ■ uMi • r 
Slians-.Tit work, certainly of considerable antiquity. This is vo.-, - ; " " 'V 13 C ro ! n 

• euH -1 to be so purified from the grosser parts of the Hindoo sunemi i« U * S 

ally concealed by the Brahmins from the rest of the people • :. • ’ ’ i lt I s ® are " 

corrupted, in order to conciliate some tolerably just priL'X ’with bCe " 


.Besides th 


publications. Sir Willi 


mi Jon 


wonderful f 


degt iterate practice. 
,J t’ ! *' stores of know- 
lodge. 


* Preface to the Hindoo Code. j discoveries, amc 

i rranslatcd from llie Persian into English, by ! Hindoo learning 
tVaLuis Gladwin, Esq* « lanip of general 

1 Europe, und Asm. and the world, lurtcsince - light on every sv 
suf'Uiined aj irreparable io^r, in the death of tliis 1 has done, howov 
rr * I,st -duablc nrmn, wim \vn ui aft in v vigom He hat; opened t! 
0 h: ■* day«, and in the midst of new enquiries and scientific arcana 


» g the recondite repositoriefe of 
y into which he carried such a 
knowledge^ as throw surprising 
vqect he investigated. What he 
cr, wul unmortalLte lii^ memory. 
«e way into the mythological and 
0 ® peuplc’j who have for many 
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Je, arid for the ardour with which he still presses forward to increase them, who penetrates 
into tli^ abstruse recesses of oriental learning with singular felicity and success, has com* 
' municat'ed much valuable information from his late researches. Arrived at length at the 
V fountains, of Sanscrit lci.Lrnitlg\he A indeed appears to consider past discoveries as inaccurate 
" ' or imperfect ; •* refcrrin^propahly to the speculative and metaphysical doctrines contained 
' in the .Vede$v concerning which tlie ^ahmins tliemselves have divers opinions and systems. 
' liut of the obvious and popular tenets of the Hindoo religion, its worship and ceremonies,- 
V enoiigh is certainly\kjiown to enable lis to judge of their nature and their effects. 

In the followiiXjpage§, tjie-writer will rest the argument he maintains, on information 
\ already before ilk; public?, rather than on any new matter which his own observation, during 
v hi ; residence in India, might enable him to.furnish. For though the shoots from the great 
trunk of Hindoo^ shpeV^iition are so numerous, and all partake of the same nature, yet the 
y additional facts/which a v -single individual; whose attention was not wholly devoted to the 
\aubject, could have an opportunity of ascertaining, mus* appear trifling, in comparison of 
the whole mass of knowledge collected by the industry of numbers, during a Ion;, course of 
x xtimo, and rendered more worthy of notice by ascending nearer the source of things. And 
where important deductions are to he'made, as in the present case, he is far from wishing 
y dthe premises from Vv hie if they ere drawn' to rest upon his authority. 

fy , ‘ It is piVpoNCd, then, to phVceed to the consideration of the Hindoo laws. But since it has 
' ' V b\)tfvChe .'Mahomedtui ahd English conquerors of India have by legislative 
.provisions of tlu ir ^vh/ih part superseded % those which they found there, persons who reason 
' from the changes tfhich have relatively taken place in the social state and in the laws of 
' every European nation, and from the-mutual influence of laws and of maimers upon each 
other, may naturally conceive, that rules which have been abrogated can no longer affect 
the character of the people ; therefore that befoiv any application is made of evidence 
deduced from the Hindoo laws, it ought to be shown what portion of those laws is still 
operative, and from that portion only to estimate the effect produced. It is the wish of the 
writer to allow to this objection all the weight to which it is entitled, and as far as lie can, 
to afford the satisfaction which it requires. 



Causes of the Situ¬ 
ation and Character 
v of the Hindoos. 


\ y 


X \ N 


Fo gh e an exact enumeration of the Hindoo laws, and to distinguish those which may 
V Ng novv be regarded as obsolete, would, if the task could be performed, require a detail incon¬ 
sistent with the design of this essay. But no such digest lias yet been made. The general 
fiaes of discrimination, however, are tolerably clear. The Maliomedans, as we have seen, 
introduced their ‘own forms of judicature. In criminal matters, their code, severe and bar¬ 
barous, like that ofs the Hindoos, was made the general rule of judgment. In civil concerns 
between Hindoos, these people had the benefit of their own laws. The English continued, 
a we have also seen/ tlte legal establishment of their predecessors, improving them, and 
softening in some insanef\s x , the cruelty of puuishraent. At present, therefore, Th criminal 

V , law \\V 

* x « \ » . \ \ ' . \ S . 

^ges bven as remarkaHc- for their adherence to tory.—See Asiatic Researches, Vol. II Art. , s \\'’ 

U] ' Ar peculiar institutions^, as for abrogating « Chronology of the Hindoos.*'-It is inipoisi- \\ V 

themselves an anfathoruuble antiquity, and the J b!e on tin'- occasion to avoid expressing u very ' \ 

possession of a piire any primeval, rl/ough care- | high degree of respect and esteem for the learned 
oily concealed system of theology and science; and instruct i ye labours of various other members 
^ oiins which have been as officiously as ignorantly j oflhut distinguished society. Though thccharac- 
Accorded to them by aomo unti-christian philoso-. ter of the Hindoos be in a moral view not low, yet 
[ >cr of Europe. lie has shown thftt one^of their .the develo/cment of iheh* history, their literature, \ \ ■ 

f ' ar ‘ M traces i f true hist^>ry describes aq utiiret ~ j their mythology, and science, has been a grout \ \ • 

a, deluge, in m hick' only «. put:L'irth, and seven 1 desideratum in human knowledge, and must prove 
111 men , to vriiom this account gives wives), of eminent importance to mankind. 179?. 

id that'the whole oftheir : * Asia aches, Vol. 11, s ■ - \ 

ironolcgjtdtrnconcileable with the Mosaic his- . \\ v - 

‘ •' V‘ s , n\ n * ' , - , 
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law administered in Berial, is that of the Mahomedans, rendered in certain cases more mild 
and equitable. The civil code stands likewise upon the basis of their system, but has a 
larger infusion of English ordinances, and it refers causes bo tween Hindoos to be decided by 
tiie laws of that people. 

Those laws prescribe certain rules to the sovereign , which cannot of course be acted upon 
in our government, though the general influence of a governing power will still be felt: and 
on' ubjeets of political economy, such as cultivation of the soil, revenue, and commerce, 
respecting which the Hindoo code is very defective, we have been obliged to enact new 
regulations. 

On the whole, besides the Hindoo institutions purely religious, all those which relate to 
castes o marriage, to inheritance, and to divers other civil concerns, remain still in force • 
excepting only that certain offences against caste, for which the code decrees capital or san¬ 
guinary punishments dreadfully severe, are not cognizable in our criminal courts; nor does 
our government countenance the infliction of those barbarities ; and transgressions of the 
innumerable rules of c iste being tried among themselves, are commonly punished by fines 
or excommunications. Still, however, the branches now particularized of their system, are 
the > which have the greatest influence in the formation of their character and manners / and 
it should be remembered, that the ways in which caste may be contaminated or lost/have 
been, in course of time, arbitrarily and exceedingly multiplied. 

But in estimating the effect produced upon the Hindoos of our territories, even by that 
portion of their institutions which is in a proper sense legal, some other considerations must 
be aken into the account. 



The Hindoo law' stands upon the same authority as the Hindoo religion; both arc parts of 
one system, which they believe to have been divinely revealed. That law is regarded by 
them therefore with a superstitious veneration, which institutions avowedly of human origin 
do not produce ; so that even under a foreign yoke, which in various particulars superseded 
its injunctions, it still maintained its credit* Hence may be deduced, in part, the predilec- 
tion of that people, especially of the leading orders, forTheir ancient state and peculiar < 
ton s, which in all the long period of Mahomedan rule, prevented them from bein • M S simi 
lated to the institutions of their conquerors. 0 ' 

Laws, which by tacit consent have fallen into general disuse, can no longer br m, n t rl 
eharact* • stic of tho actual state of manners. They serve rather to move ^ 

the sentiments or dispositions of a people; but the abrogation or suspension hi ^ 111 
of a foreign master, of certain parts of a code still approved, does not neccs' mlJ *V' owcr 
such alt The Hindoos have generally, in their i, 0 with each nt) ^ V'? 

the spirit of their own institutions. The landholders, for instance manv f f ih**' acte<A . m 
extensive districts, have been to their obsequious dependents as* petty f ? 0 • e ! T1 Pressing 
originating in their vicinity have been very commonly referred to their de ^• le, ® us j caus ? s 
parts more distant, to their deputies. Disputes are also frequently r< n t Vei ? 111 

Matter: of caste arc solely cognizable by them, or by arbitrators of tiTt fu- 
contest breaks out, and form a source of endless litigation. If cvon i ncrcas ; ^ 111 ' V V e l ^ 
case conciliate them more to our government, which is probable they *['if 
a«cri.be Tie change, not to tho superiority of our system -ver their * , / ' 1 ! V • K ’ 1 ' ‘ ; T S 
U ,l,c E„gW,r who P^osido over than,. 

crnllv oco the accession of the line of Timour.liave partly from political, and partly 
venal motives. p. id considerable regard to tJieirprejudice*. • and iimpv. 1 1 *1 v , 

execution - if the laws, and in the ^oeml exorcise of fhoir^S:., ' ' ;r ' 

spoutaiKoiisly displayed a spirit of extreme toleration and imlnWucp u » 11 "A a”" * r" 
notions «„d ^es, t0 ill ‘ thoir !*:««»«« 

It is to be renu mber, d nbo, that our subjects fonn only a pa|( (;f f(K v ^., ra< o of 

people 
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eople who profess the Hindoo faith, and that with whole nations of these they live in *. ■ ' — — 

immediate contact. Causes of the Situ¬ 

ation apad Character 

Nor, lastly, must it be overlooked, that the account which has been given of the Hindoos the Hindoos 
is a description of their character as it exists after a long, suspension by their former rulers 
(a suspension continued by us) of some of the worst parts of their legal system. ' •' s . 


If all these things then be considered, together with the influence'of t&e congenial insti- \ 
tutions, which are still authoritatively in force, perhaps we shall not see reason to suppose, 
that the innovations which we have made in the administration of law 7 among the Hindoos, 
have produced, or are likely to produce, any material change in their character; but wc may 
rather expect that this character will still bear the lively impress of the general spirit of 
their institutions, civil and sacred. To illustrate that spirit, is one object particularly pro¬ 
posed by the survey upon which we are now to enter of the Hindoo code. 


Despotism is not only the principle of the government of Ilindostan, but an original, fun¬ 
damental, and irreversible principle in the very frame of society. The law, not contenting 
itself with enjoining passive obedience to the magistrate or sovereign, and with having a 
duo regard to the inequalities in condition, and subordinations in rank, which arise from the 
constitution of the world, and are plainly agreeable to the will of the great Creator, rests 
entirely on the following fundamental position:—that certain classes or races of the society 
are in their elementary principles, in the matter from which they w ere formed,, absolutely of 
a higher nature, of a superior order in the scale of being, to certain other classes. It is, in 
the opinion of the Hindoos, an awful and momentous truth, a truth maintained in full 
vigour to this day, a truth placed in the front of their code, that the Brahmins were formed 
from the mouth of Brimha, the Kheterees from his arm, the Yyse (or Bice) from his thigh, 
and the Sooders from his foot. Hence it is a necessary consequence, that this primeval and 
essential distinction is no more mutable or defeasible, than it is possible for one of the brute 
creation to advance itself to the rank of man.* And such is the division of the Hindoos 
into four great tribes or castes—the priests, the soldiers, the husbandmen or traders, and 
the servile class, whose sole assigned duty is to serve the other three.t 


Now the evils that flow from such an arrangement, are infinite. Other modes of des¬ 
potism lead in their very excess and abuse to a remedy, but here the chain of servitude is 
indissoluble and eternal. Though the highest orders be guilty of the Jmost flagitious 
wickedness, pervert the use of power, become weak, arrogant and oppressive, the frame of 
society can suffer no change; that order must still continue in the enjoyment and exercise 
of all its vast privileges and prerogatives. 


The lowest rank, on the contrary, is doomed to perpetual abasement and unlimited sub¬ 
jection. It has no relief against the most oppressive and insulting tyranny, dq hope of ever 

' escaping 


* “The Brahmins,indisputably persuaded that 
“ the superiority of their tribe is interwoven with 
le the very essence of their nature, esteem that 
to be a full and satisfactory plea fbr eve: y ad- 
<fc vantage settled on them above the rest of the 
“people ."—Pmjxiceio the Code, page 5 c. 

f It is worthy of remark, that according to a 
tradition io Nepaul, reported by (:aptain Kirk¬ 
patrick in the ingenious work before-mentioned, 
riisin-PuspDeo, a Rajah oftbo; country, ia said 
Id have first divided the general mass of his peo¬ 
ple into the four grand and weiT known tribes of 
the present day. The chronological Erries of 
Nepaul princes, which Captain Kirkpatrick has 
been able to exhibit, and which, as he well ob¬ 


serves, assigns to many of the reigns an extrava¬ 
gant duration (making on the whole an average 
of more than forty years), would give to JPusso- 
Tusp-Deo an antiquity of abouf three thousand 
years. Be that as it may, it ik evident, that a 
tradition subsisting m Nepaul makes the first iu« 
stitution of castes an humnn appointment. \ 
small sechuled valley like Nepaul, environed on 
all sides with hills, is Very likely to have been air N ' 
early, tf not an original seat of such at) htetUit- 
tion : and r here arc at least strong mrson r for v 
believing, that die Bralmiitiictd religion hndnot 
its first rise in the southern parts of Ilindostan, 
if at all in that region. 
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as Matssi ss? xt ! xsiS' is - ,i,at !t *™w 

fcS, o„ ,»i„” of d«,h .“ USS “id bo„t“ nng aU ,aluab,e scienco) 

Now as this fourth tribe would naturally comprehend, at the verv first m „, ,1 r 
J? art of the people, and as the offspring of evorv subsequent K„K’ ^ a f °^ 

■ u • original tribes, and all the descendants of that mixed race fall bv ?7 nif 16 
than ‘be fourth class, we may conclude that a large portim offfxeDeonlektb^ it Y* 
t0 ear ! h ’ The oviis inherent in this sort of distinction, (widely difSnt it will e] '17“ 
-• n, from more gradation in society, because here essential supfnS is 7nt a ilo, Y 
^mo classes, and essential inferiority upon others, for all eenSom 7 Jt J - d U , P ° n 

^rm •[ v the Tb termediate A 8 ' thC 

V H r ty ' lhost - nearer the sumni it, become a cement to this svstom rvh&h u 

tt ;^T‘ m -* <■*« «*» * J£ Szgz 

t£* «* ft • and imperious 

their minds. It is true, that th<>v assumed tho r ; , . IIlllll " 0S > as well as over 

on] r, die Kheterees; but thev still maim ,i J • V n f I , ? 1,t,c . al government to another 
of their own rank, they prescribed the rules rf'a l' 1 • 'M’casible superiority 

advisers or dm, 1 1,r,i, tr l t } ( as th7«o ‘ of a dmtrmtration, they were the privileged 

theinselves m em ary to the man invested djS^ ^ ^ rcnd 5*» 

ofTu. ,al ©spat It) ; and m the preliminary discourse to the code \v 1 s P e,s< -' llll l as v eil as 

brahmins they put to death. That ‘ this resignation of that , C °V nScl S ivei1 by the 
<r JI1 *° * }, c ’ ^ and s °f another caste, is a striking instance of the ihck?V r aiit ^. e J6Cutive power 
order cannot then be conceded to the translator of the code fW n? ° f thc Bralmiil iical 
xsch es all the power of the empire, but transferred the danger , u d trr SCCUred to them- 
t u ir inferiors ; they retained all the advantages of 80f £i ai ld trou ble attendant on it to 
themselves of all responsibility.* ° pre-eminence, and divested 


* As some persons* appear disposed to think 
trie institution of castes, and their separation by 
im passable barriers, the effect of profound political 
wisdom, it may be well tor them to consider, 
whether it be possible to reconcile with the idea 
0 \ rile wisdom, that which derives both its origin 
r n , from fraud and imposture; whether 

11 *' c • imposture can finally produce the fruits 
m trur 1 y.i d justice ; and how lur the supposed 
0 ,iUC ' 5 policy, namely, the good of society, 


subjectionon a< piut' to^ ob ^ iDe . d *7 if - Th. 
cured; but isilmwfV n ’ ,0ther 13 indeed 80 
(infinitciv the |.*t ° r the P nn so subjected, 
numerous noL f T'" °l tl,e v hule '> ^ 
of time, to ij Jl’„ - r °l gh , al1 tiie successions 
It seems £T"‘n ,n bnrK,a ec to the other? 

by Z™T n ot Z U an a8scn T 

botli m u persona ,1 l 1lso r cc<'ramend, 

! system of slavery iLTV'™’ 

/* »hut such a mechanical con- 


Sf.c Dr. Robertson’s Ancient Jndm. 
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To show how the singular species of despotism here described, pervades the legal system 
of the Hindoos, and to exhibit specimens of different laws, various passages from the code 
shall now be produced. Since it lias, we trust, appeared, that the still remaining influence of 
that system is not to be ascribed solely to those parts of it which are sanctioned by British 
authority, we shall be justified in extending our view, and our selection, beyond them. 
And it will be recollected, on the other hand, that those parts include the laws which relate 
to the grand concerns of inheritance, marriage, and caste, besides others of inferior import; 
the severity only of some of the Hindoo punishments being discountenanced by our admi¬ 
nistration of criminal law. To one or other of those branches, the greater part of the 
ordinances now to be quoted, will be found to appertain ; and for the introduction of others 
which do not belong to them, particular reasons, in addition to the general one already 
urged, will appear. 

The specimens of laws to be adduced here, shall he arranged under the following 
heads: 

First, Of those which determine some of the prerogatives, or duties, of the Chief 
Magistrate or Ruler. 

Second, 


I. 

Causes of the Situ¬ 
ation andChuracter 
of the Hindoos. 


struction of society is not favourable to the ex- i;iou^ source of wrangling, animosity, litigation, 
temal interests of a body politic, may he easily loss of time, of property and of peace, among 
discerned : for what public principle can exist in the people, and of influence and emolument to 
a state, where the greatest part of the people are the Brahmins, who are the arbiters m all these 
totally and for ever excluded, under the highest matters. 

penalties, from taking any concern in public affairs. , When these consequences are considered, to- 
Some who have considered this subject philo- gether with that which must inevitably have been 
soph?cally, seem to lest the defence of such an expected from the beginning, namely, the irregu- 
arbitrary arrangement, 14 on a sentiment supposed ; lar commerce of the tribes, the political sagacity 
to pervade the different classes, of the inviolabi- of the legislators of the Hindoos seems not en¬ 
tity of each other s rights. ’ Had a sentiment of ! titled to great praise, since to every public benefit 
tlmt nature influenced them, the rights remained which they could propose from their system, the 
very unequal; but the truth is, that the same preservation of its simplicity appears to'have been 
consequence'! follow which must ever be expected ( ,scnl.nl. And although' a celebrated naroef 
from unlimited power,—pride and tyranny on regards the institution of castes as a mark of 
one side, abject servility and suffering on the considerably advanced society, there seems more 
other. And were it certain, as the translator of probability in referring it to one of the earlier 

the code has intimated, ^ that long usage has stages, in which there would indeed be priests, 

* persuaded the people of the cquty of their soldiers, and husbandmen, labouring and donries- 
’ distinctions,’ f tins would be an additional tie servants, but the community would be small; 

P r , 0 vt IT V l ant * judgments being de- and in such.a community, an ordinance, appa- 

basec Nothmg is better known, than that the rently simple, fixing the several members and 
BrahmuiJcal tribe are pre-eminent m those atro- their families , in the professions which they 
citie 3 which disturb the peace of society; and already exercised, might more easily be adopted 
tins is but one branch of the mischiefs generated and enforced. Ilad an ordinance of that nature 
hy such a system. been p, omul gated after the society was become 

Ine subdivisions of the four original castes. numerous, and intermarriages (not before pruhi- 
arising from differenceinf professions, ami a variety biteii), between persons of different p’ o!< • sions, 
ot separating distinctions are now so many * the and between - heir descendants, had 1 : 1 . n place . 
ways of contamination (and therefore of purifi- and when occupations had K i n nuiltiplk I. and 
cation) >0 multiplied; stains or expulsions, on various gradations already is n the ddli~ 

the one »idc, to terrible, and 10 those, o. the cully of carrying it permum n !\ into execution, 
other, who thercuy succeed to property, so ad would apparently have been insuperable. 

\aotngi ou«l that the subject oi caste i& a prodi- 

See Dr. Hobm^on'i Ancient Imlln. 1 prof; -e to the Code, pngc 11 

f See Dr. RebertsonV Ancient In din. 
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Second, Of those which eatebJkiab distinctions in favour of the superior castes. ; - 

' \ , [ JS0 lV hich, without reference to castes, give a direct sanction to immoralities. 

- ourtfi, (Ji those which, without reference to castes, go upon principles of oppression' 
and injustice. 

Fifth, Of those which, without reference to castes, discover a spirit of cruelty. . , . , 


Fli >r then. Specimens of Laws which establish some of the Prerogatives and Duties of the 

Chief Magistrate or Ruler. 


A1 hough no Hindoo can now exercise this office in our Eastern territories, these passages, 
t / in numocr, arc produced to show the arbitrary power with which the law invests the 

•. ftvftrm or./ I < i v !-T . __1 * _1. 1 i. ‘ ___ 1* l • _ 


-.--- ~ J ^ MAV, rn 'UUIUJ Willi Wll! 

overeign, and the abject submission which it imposes on his subjects It may be remarked 
Un t our tributary zemindars in the Carnatic, and even the great landholders in Bemml have 
.-till retained some resemblance of this lordly authority over their people. 


Some of his Prerogatives. 

Code, page 110.—“ He is not to be considered as a mere man , but as a Dewtah ” (a 
subordinate deity, of whom they actually worship numbers). 

20b.— rf If in any place where the Magistrate is playing at tables, or any such game in 
that case if any person, without permission' of the Magistrate, interposes" with his hand 
or by speaking, the Magistrate shall put him to death.*' * 

270.—“ If a than complains causelessly against the Magistrate’s counsellor, the Magistrate 
" shall 'put him to death. 11 

If :l roa-n performs any business or service for the Magistrate’s accuser fh* 
Magistrate shall put him to death” * 

ti . , Men w ho vilify the Magistrate, men of innate bad principles , or men who 
without rr-: .use any internal uneasiness to others {of all which the Magistrate 

urns elf must be the judge), the Magistrate shall banish all such the kingdom.” 

\ :x man speak reproachfully of any upright Magistrate, the Magistrate shall 
eui out his tonjfue ; or having confiscated all his effects, shall banish him the kingdom ” 

.... a f or his 0ir * good, has passed any resolutions, whoever refuses 

.. .» submit to such resolutions, the Magistrate shall cut out the person’s tongue.”* 

207- f ' It a man beat or ill-use a Magistrate who commits a crime , whatever if ho th* 
<( onrri<> 0 mur dcTiDg a hundred Brahmins shall be imputed to him ; hc shull have ai/irnn 
- spit run through lam, and be roasted with fire.” . * * n 110,1 

Jotc. Hus contains an exception in favour of Brahmins, for which see the next head 

•Some of his Duties. ' 

C ode, page 91.— fC A Magistrate must have near him a learned Brahmin” 

‘ J -—- f "J he Magistrate is required to maintain not less than ten Brahmins of learnm 

‘ r and 


* In the Institutes o( Menu, a work of great 
antiquity and curiosity, translated by Sir William 
Jones, nee ibis tract was written, ir. tlie follow¬ 
ing df i'crijjtion of the loromtion and dij/nity of 
the king; h * 

‘ Since u king wo\ composed of particles 
drawn from tli-ise chief guardian deities, lie 
cun cquentiy surpaobis all ruoiialfl in glory, 
i ike the sun, lie burns eyes and hearts; nor 


2™* h " mn Creature on ^ ^ en gaze on 


llll 


lie is fire and uir • ?. r . 1,1 . 

»» 1 iii.. ft 11 ..r . * ,c > ^°th sun and moon: 

hCj Hit god oi criminal i<j<t «1 .1 

u of wealth; iu\ the reeri. fif ’ 1°’ t! '8 enlus 
■ lord of tlu-ffimaS a 1 WUUTS! th , C 

. : 7 £ 2®=w? 
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and worth, to give them money, and every token of respect and consideration in the 
judgment seat.” 

113.— In all cases , he shall spare and excuse the Brahmins 

116.—He shall give much effects and money to the Brahmins of a conquered 
country.” 


€< And erect a stately building for them.” 

118. —He shall keep magicians who can cure by spells .” 

“ He shall keep a great number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and dancers.” 

119. — c€ If he resume a religious endowment, he shall remain in hell a thousand years.’' 


Appek d' 


<SL 


Causes of the Situ¬ 
ation and Character 
of the Hindoos. 


Second, Specimens of Laws, which establish Distinctions in favour of the Brahmins and 

the other Superior Castes. 

First , concerning Authority. 

Code, page 117.—" The other three orders shall be obedient to the Brahmins. v ’ 

282 .—'* Whatever ordinances Pundits, (who are Brahmins) deliver to the Ryots, (the 
body of the people,) from the Shaster, (the yreat body of their ordinances, civil and 
religious,) the Ryots (who cannot and dare not read the Shaster,) arc bound to obey .” 

A Pundit, not delivering the sentiments of the Shaster, to be fined two hundred 
“ and fifty puns of cowries” (about four or five rupees, or ten shillings). 

261.—“ If a Sooder reads the Vedes to either of the other three castes, or listens to 
“ them, heated oil, wax, and melted tin, shall be poured into his ears, and the orifice 
“ stopped up .” 

€€ If a Sooder gets by heart the Vedes, he shall be put to death” 

{t If he always performs the jugg, (one of their modes of worship, in which 

the Brahmin officiates,) he shill suffer death, or be fined two hundred ashruffees” 
(about £300). 

Second, 


* The following passages in the Institutes of 
Menu are remarkable: 

ls Let not a king, though in the greatest dis- 
tress for money, provoke Brahmins to anger by 
“ taking their property ; for they, once enraged, 

44 could, immediately, by sacrifices and impreca- 
u tions, destroy him and his troops, elephants, 
horses, and cars.” 

44 Who, without perishing, could provoke those 
41 holy men, by whom, that is, by whose ances- 
“ tori*, under Brahma, the all-devouring fire was 
“ created, the sea with waters not drinkable, and 
44 the moon with its wane and increase ” 

What prince could gain wealth by oppressing 
“ those, who if angry could frame othc\ worlds 
k< and regents of worlds, could give being to new. 

“ gods and mortals ?” 

4< What man, desirous of life, would injure 1 
** those, by the aid of whom, that is. by whose 
“ oblations, worlds, and gods perpetual)/ sub- 
4i sist; those who are rich in the learning of \he 
“ Veda?” 

44 A Brahmin, whether learned 01 Ignorant U 

II 


u a powerful divinity, even as tire is a powerful 
“ divinity, whether consecrated or popular.” 

“ Thus,although Brahmins employ themselves 
44 in all sorts of mean occupations, they must in- 
44 variably be honoured, for they are something 
44 trnnsccndantly divine ” 

41 Of a military man who raises his arm vio- 
** lently on all occasions against the priestly 
44 class, the priest himself shall be the chastiser, 
■* since the soldier originally proceeded from the 
“ Brahmin,” 

44 A priest who well knows the law, needs not 
44 complain to the king of any grievous injury ; 
44 since even by his own power, be may oha-tise 
4 ‘ those who injure him.* 

44 His own power, which depends on himself 
“ alone, is mightier than the ro* a! power, which 
I 41 depends on other men; bv hi* own might 
‘ the re lore* may a Brnhipin coerce his foes.” 

44 lit* ii :iy use, without hesitation, the powor- 
4 ‘ tut charm# revealed to At’luirvap, and by him 
“ to Angorar; for speech b the weaffcn' of a 
t4 Brahmin t with that hu may destroy h<s op- 
' 4 pressure.”— Institutes , pages 285 , 280 , 311 . 

2 
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Second, Concerning Respect. 

Code paw 261.—“ If a man of inferior caste, proudly affecting equality with a superior,' 
s ‘ la ’* : ’ ‘ ve l by his side on the road, he shall be fined equal to his abilities.” 1 

„ . “ ^ » Sooder sits on the carpet of a Brahmin, the Magistrate.having thrust a hot 

iron into his buttock, and branded him, shall banish him the kingdom, or else khall cut 

eft tus buttock. . 

Note. The shadow of a Chandal one of those degraded below the fourth caste, passim- 
over victuals, milk, or even water, defiles it. Ten thousand other ways of bei.x- polluted 
by the lower ranks, mark tlieir vileness.* v , ° . 

275.—“ Brahmins waiting upon great men, shall have free entrance ” 

“ Bein g passengers in a boat, shall pay 110 fare, and have precedence.” 

“ And shall pay for goods in a boat, no freight.” 

Third, Concerning Crimes,— as Assaults, & c . 

C ode* page 200, 283.— <c No crime whatever, nor any number of r-rimM <•' r n *1 
iiic of a Brahmin: he shall not be put to death on any account whatever ” " ° ** ^ 

No crime in the world is so great as that of murdering a Rnhmln . if 

" trates shall never desire his life, nor cut off his limbs.” S brahmin , the Magis- ; 

e’sI—" \ Brahmin murdering a Brahmin, or committing incest, shall hr. nimldivi i ' 
‘ f with ignominious branding.” * SftaU bo P unished only 

20 r>. jf a man deprive another of life, the Magistrate shall deprive tlv»f . r it 
except he be a Brahmin ; he shall be fined a hundred gold mohurs” (about £150) ° *• ^ • 

107.—“ For beating or ill-using a Magistrate, who commits a crime , (which tho r.rof 1 1 

rates as the crime of murdering a hundred Brahmins,) a Brahmin shall only hr c 
" hundred ashruffees” (about £150). y be fmed a 

' T* V a Tn:in scts ^ rfi tr> another person's house, with intent fo destroy him - n. ... 

,, nm “ poison ; oris dcsirou to murder liim with a sword; or carries Lv-iJ 
Person 8 wife from hk house, and keeps her himself; or plunders all that per ^ 

" r ,HS , m , th f ^ ^ the latter deprives the former of lif 0) (a dr ll k ’ 

iv£5“»* 


• 206 .- 


• 208 .—‘ 


y ith whatever limb a man strikes a Brahmin, that limb shall be cat of” 

It a Sooder 'trikes cither of the other three classes, it shall he so it, . 1 ■ . 

If a Sooder 9pit on a Brahmin, his lips, &c. shall be cut off.” ' "" 

If a Sooder plucks a Brahmin by the hair, &c. both bis hands shall be cut off.’ 


* •' l he abode of a Chandal and a Swansea 
must be out of the town ; they must not Lave 
he ; iK of enure vessels; their sole wealtli must 
be dogs and asses. Their clothes must be the 
„ °f the d* censed ; their dishes for food, 

broken pots ; their ornaments, rusty iron; con- 
• tinually mint they roam from pl-,r c to place ' 

. ' V Cl - • 1 ° ! ,'7 who r -« arilu bis duty, rcludous 
and civil, bold any intercourse with them"; let 
their transactions be confined to themSelvee, 
'' r " "'ey marriage* only between equals” 

.7 lo,,,t lH **vcn to do minnmi.er.l . but 

nm w ’’“'i! 0 ‘’ lht K‘Vtr ; uod i.-t ihem 
Aulk by mylit m cities ortowL 


. ruu .;- 1 ‘ irnlred: such is the fixed 

“ They shall alwavs L n .1 , 

slain h'y the 'imerL of uTi d V° 0 
royal warrant; and hr,,, T’ 7'“ *>7 the 
of the slain, their f. l, ' e clothes 

/«/,veS , 1 ^ , :; h,irorn * n, “‘*” 

+ The I .- titutes of\(, .... /'“ U ' P 0 *? 1 ’'-’95, 
pe, mil ton ni,m who ', “’ t I,0 r Vfcr : «® 

the slaying of a Bral?^; ' “ , u' s “ ™ "P«. 

un uitcnt to murder. }> ul . U 3 Sal b* b»m with 

r * )*4* 
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a Sooder gives much and frequent molestation to a Brahmin, he shall be put 
Crimes continued— Adultery, 


Code, page 242.— 44 A Sooder, Bice, or Kheteree, guilty with a woman of the Brahmin 
“ caste, who has a master , (that is a husband or keeper,) shall suffer death by mutilation 
c< and burning.” 

6< A Sooder, guilty with a Chandal woman, (one of a degraded tribe,) shall suffer 

44 death. 


“ A Bice or Kheteree, guilty with a woman of inferior caste, to be fined fre 
44 hundred or one thousand puns of cowries” (from eight to sixteen rupees, sixteen to 
thirty-two shillings), 

t€ A Brahmin, guilty with a woman of any of the castes, who has a master , to be 
44 fined Jive hundred or one thousand puns of cowries (eight to sixteen rupees). He is not 
44 in any case of adultery, to be deprived of life.” 

243.— 44 A woman, guilty with one of the inferior caste, to be eaten by dogs, or burnt 
44 with faggots.” 


44 A woman of equal or inferior caste, guilty, shall not be liable to punislwuiit, 
44 only she shall perform the ceremony of expiation.” 

244.— “If a man commits adultery with an unmarried girl of inferior caste , by her con- 
“ sent , lie shall not he deemed guilty. If it was done by violence , the Magistrate shall rake 
44 a small fine from him.” 


248.— 44 For crimes beyond this class, and beyond the line of the human species, the 
superior castes are taxed in a fine of five hundred puns of cow ries (about eight rupees) ; 
“ the Sooder only, doomed to death.” 



Causes of c!;e Situ¬ 
ation and Character 

of the Hindoos 


Crimes continued — Stealing, 

Code, page 220 .— 44 If a man steals any man of superior caste, he shall be burnt with 
44 fire, by having a particular species of grass bound round his body. If he steal a woman, 
" he shall have that grass bound round his body, be stretched out on a hot plate of iron , 
1 ‘ and burnt in the fire.” 

46 If a man steals a man or woman of middling caste, the Magistrate shall cut off 
“ both his hands and feet, and cast him out upon a highway where four roads meet. 

44 If any person steads a man of inferior caste, he shall be fined one thousand puns 
44 of cowries” (about sixteen rupees or thirty-two shillings). 

44 If he steals a woman of inferior caste, all his property shall be confiscated.” 

44 If a man, in time of war, steals a horse, or an elephant, the Magistrate shutt 
44 deprive him of life” 

44 If he steals cither of those animals in time of peace, the Magistrate shah cut off 
44 from him one hand and one foot.” (Compare this articl 6 with the preceding one con¬ 
cerning stealing a Sooder). 

44 If a man steals an elephant or a horse, excellent in all respe* i-S die Mag* hate 
4f shall cut off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him ttflfc,' 

22 1.— 4 ‘ If a man steals a small animal, the Magistrate hall cut oV. halt his foot 
'll 1.— 44 If a man steals flowers for dying, See, the Mag *s: rale shall cause the article to 
44 be returned, and take a coin of gold as a fine," 

225. — 44 If a man steals flowers, or fruit or wood, or grav* belonging to a Brahmin, 
44 the Magistrate shall out off his hand.” 

226. — 44 If a Brahmin who every day performs the jugg, commits u robbery that d^orve* 
u death, the Magistrate shall «ut off the hair of his head. 

Concerning 
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Concerning the Scale of Punishment for scandalous or bitter Expressions, which species 
of offence will be further explained under a subsequent article, (Page 58.) 

(. do, page 18g .— fC A man of equal caste and equal abilities with the accused, 

shall be fined .......... i j0 00 

(about sixteen rupees, less than £2) . ' ’ -f ; ’ 

“ A man of inferior caste and inferior abilities ..\. a## % 9 Q00 

C( A man of superior caste and superior abilities ... *500 

“ An equal in caste and abilities, accusing- another of one of the crimes in 

* an > patuk, (dm third class of this offence) . . . . ]QQ 

“ An inferior in caste and abilities, ditto ...... o#a oqq 

“ A superior in caste and abilities, ditto .... . . 5 q 

(about one rupee). • ° ’. \ 

1 S3.—“ A Sooder, accusing one of a superior caste of any of the crimes of the three first 
f classes (which will be hereafter described), shall have his “ tongue cutout, and a hot iron 
“ of ten fngers breadth thrust into his mouth.” This article may he compared with the 
one immediately preceding. The Sooder forfeits his tongue, and in effect his life, for com¬ 
mitting against a superior that offence, which, if a superior commit it against him/costs only 
half-a-crown ; a fine so trifling, whilst the penalty of retorting on the other side is so dreadful, 
as rather to encourage thau prevent this species of wrong in the upper ranks.' 

Concerning Civil Affairs, 

As to interest of money, the proportion of rates payable by the different classes shall 
be introduced for the sake of illustrating the spirit of the code. 

Code, page 2 .—** Where a Brahmin pays per month 1 per cent. 

(i A Kheteree shall pay .. 1 £ 

A Bice (or Vyse) . 2 

A Sooder .. 5 


Cod 


And so in proportion, whatever the rate is.”* 
Payment of Dkiits. 


c ' . ] { a wynAman, of weak understanding and of a very mean *ribe 

** ^trate 3 


JL -- J * ' *MWVs7 to Y lll> Ul t T iC lfJl? 

" oblige him to discharge the money claimed, and Jine him double the sum.” 

22.—“ If a very rich man, of an excellent education and of a superior , 

“ principle of fraud aud obstinacy refuses to pay bis debts, and tbo creditor ’ ,rom a 
“ -“it against him, the Magistrate shall cause the money in dispute to be . oramenoe# a 
tf fine the debtor one-twentieth of the sum recovered.” * P au q und shall 


As to Taxes on Buying and Selling. 

On all sales. Inland purchase and sale 10 nor 
. “ Foreign ...... 5 per cent, 


Code, page 233.? 

“ Foroign .f> percent, on the profit 

A Brahmin, learned in the Vedes, shall pay no tax on sale? 


As to Finding Things. 

A man finding hi* oxm, long lost, is to tn f orm , he Magis(ra(c who 


Code, page 25G.— 
is to take 'from hint, . 

If hn he needy unlearned person, one-sixth : 


If 


1 Hie English government in Bengal lifts now 
ordained twelve pt r cent, per annum to be the 
gi'iicml legal maximum of mtercM), without dis¬ 


tinction of cflBti H or nations Wealthy native* 

*» *— Ksws 
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256 .— (€ A learned Brahmin finding- any thing, the property of a stranger who'is unknown, 
takes the whole; an unlearned Brahmin takes five-sixths, and gives one-sixth to the 
Magistrate.” 

<c A Kheteree is to give to the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Brahmins one-fourth.” 
t€ A Vyse is to give the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Brahmins one-half.” 


" A Sooder finding any thing, divides to the 
“ Magistrate, five-twelfths; 

Brahmins, five-twelfths; 

“ Himself,—two-twelfths.” 


A Magistrate finding any thing, shall give one-half to the Brahmins, and keep the. 
other half himself.” 


As to Gifts, and Succession to the Property of Brahmins. 

Code, page 26. — “ A woman may give to the Brahmins any part of her husband’s effects 
€€ to procure his future happiness: if she gives the whole, the gift is approved , but she 
“ is blameable.” 

“ A gift proposed to be given to a Brahmin, if afterwards withheld, shall be enforced by 
(< the Magistrate with interest.” 

33 .— f< The property of Brahmins, must always descend to Brahmins, 

46,—“ So must the property of Brahmins’ wives.” 

128.—" On failure of heirs to one of tbo three lower castes, the Magistrate may appro- 
“ priate the property to himself.!’ 

“ But if a Brahmin has no heir, his property shall pass to other Brahmins; and if there 
t( are no Brahmins, the Magistrate shall cause it to be thrown into the water.”+ 

As to Slavery. 

Code, page 143.—“ Slaves are made of the three castes of Kheteree, Vyse, and Sooder. 
f,r A Brahmin can never bo a slave.” 

t€ A man of superior caste, if he is upright and steady in the principles of that caste, can 

never be the slave of a man of inferior caste.” 

144.— <f If a Brahmin has purchased a Sooder, or even if he hath not purchased him , 
“ he may cause him to perform service .” 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the nature of the distinctions which obtain 
among the different castes. They extend indeed to all the concerns of life; and the laws 
regulating them are diffused throughout the code, make up a great part of it, and seem in 
reality to be its main business. 


Third, Of those Laws which, without reference to Caste, give a direct Sanction to 

Immorality. 


Concerning Evidence, Promises, and False Pretences. 

Code, page 115.—“ Wherever a true evidence would deprive a man of his lito, in that 
“ case, if a false testimony would be the preservation of his life, it is allowable io gwe stick 

+ <f testimony ; 


* So it is in the code, and the proportion in 
this instance seems to contradict the main prin¬ 
ciple of’ the law \ but the striking point of com¬ 
parison is, that a Brahmin, finding what belongs 
to (i stranger, keeps the whole, or five-sixths of 
>t; and another person finding hu oUn, is obliged 
to give up a part of it. 


•f- “ Should the king be near his end, through 
“ some incurable disease, he must bestow on tnc 
“ priest all his riches accumulated from legal 
“ fines." 

Institutes of Menu , page 286. 
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>' mmony ■ and for absolution of the guilt of false witness, lie shall perform the Poojak 
. C $ershuttec (worship to Sershuttee, the Goddess of Letters): but to him w'ho has raur- 
“ : ' * ” L ’ r ed a Brahmin, or slain a cow, or who being of the Brahmin tribe has drunken wine, or 

has committed any of these particularly flagrant offences, it is not allowed to give false 
witness in preservation qf life.” . * 

“ If a marri ig e for\ajiu pers on may be obtained by false witness, such falsehood may be 
as upon the dcWy of celebrating the marriage, if it is liable to be incomplete for want 
c * of giving certain articles, at that time, if three or four falsekoods\ are asserted, it. docs 
e< not signify ; or if a-man promises to give his daughter many ornaments; and is not able to 
" give them, such falsehoods as thebe tQld to promote a marriage, are* allowable.” 

“ If a man, by the impulse of lust, tells lies to a woman; or if his own life would other- 
“wise be lost; or \\d is for the benefit of a Brahmin ; in such affairs falsehood is allow - 
“ able. ' 136.—“ If a man says to another, I will give you something if you are able to ap¬ 
prehend a thief or a murderer, or such kind of criminals, then even if the other should 
“ apprehend and bring' kuch a person, nothing shall be bestowed on that account. If any 
“ thing had been given before the it may be taken back.” ‘ 

19, 20.—■“ A Creditor is repeatedly directed, byfeignqdt *sind by evasire pretences,* to g^t . 
“ hold of some of the debtor’s goods.” . .. * 

Introd. to the Code, page 114.—“The Magistrate is directed to send to the party inlios-. 

M tility against him a man of intelligence, and well skilled in artifice, to insinuate himself 
among the enemy's men, and make them dissatisfied with each other, that they may 
“ quarrel and fight arpong themselves, and so be ruined.” 

It will be remembered, that the tw o last articles are not supposed to describe merely the 
practice or the counsel* of sinister human policy, but to-be, like the rest, the dictates of a 
divinity. 

Mode of Sharing among Robbkrs. 

Code, page V29.—“ The mode of shares among robbers is this: If any thieves by the 
“command of the* Magistrate, and with Ills assistance, have committed depredations upon 
<k and brought any booty from another province, the Magistrate shall receive a share of one- 
" sixth of she whole ; if tlu*y received no command or assistance from the Magistrate thov 


ch 


. -agistrate, thev 

h,- in that case, one-tenth for his share ; and'of the remainder their 

dl receive four shares, and whe - .1 -i— 


, . , , oe\cr among Jhem is perfect roaster of hi 

“ pation, shall recei\e..tnre*e shares also whichever of them is renmrkabl 
*■*' six ill receive two shares,* 'and the resCvshall receive one share. If any 
c oi the thieves happau io b a^cl should bn ivl, ased from the C 

payment of a sum Of money. all the thieve - -hall make good that SUmby aquaUha 
This is, in every view, a curious characteristic article.' The tri 


3 occu- 


utchery Court upon 



place t 


for 


2d 


Ho( 


L—A* 

■ > iu/ei 

iirr-nc 


1- ... *i*. »*.• , ““uciaiuuu* 111 me msr. 

«, before ti- .. not an rnlh a v ry n *T • >Ut a ,lli -■»«*, robbing «W 
actors are “ robbers, thieres. by profesa,o n they are recognize ,1 to be'of a 
of thieves, 'to he amenable for the depredation: 
nd if tnl.cn,'liable to p\uiishmeiit. 

Magistrate directi anVf-as-ists the.?!- robbers and thi 
is a clandestine operation, and his conceal in 
fessed object, and he shares it with them. 

,eji the prpevuring of a'release 
‘ by 'he mem 1 f a sum 
ch a transaction, whiyh has 


1 

this 
I ami 
e of 


they have committed to the 

nve? to plunder in another 
must therefore be clandestine. 
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liiu ransom ue a secret orioe, or a more open commutation tor punishment, the prmciples 
of justice are violated, the Magistrate becomes a party in a complicated outrage against 
society, and is in fact countenanced by this ordinance in being indulgent, in his turn, to 
criminals who may come into his power, for a pecuniary consideration. 



Causes of the Situa¬ 
tion and Character 
of the Hindoos. 


4th.—But it may be asked, how this “ community of thieves,” some perfect masters of 
Cf their occupation,’ are formed and brought to such a state of perfection in their vocation? 

—Can we conceive it to be solely by the exercise of their parts in alien lands ? Born, 
educated, and dwelling in the Magistrate’s district, is it to be supposed that they never 
practise at home ? Yet the Magistrate harbours these banditti, he knows them personally, 
and he sets them at work. 

If the translator’s apology be admitted, that this is an ancient law, correspondent to the 
early manners of other nations, still it is to be remembered, that it stands in a code which 
claims to be divine, that therefore an equal authority is necessary to its repeal, and that it 
is offered to us as a law of the Hindoos at this day. 


But what are we to understand by “ another province” ? If it means another state, Hin¬ 
dustan consisted anciently, as it does now, of many states. This law was made for the whole 
Hindoo people; therefore it authorizes and encourages them to rob and plunder each other. 
It recognizes a community of thieves and robbers in each state, and makes it lawful for 
them to live by depredations on their neighbours Such accordingly has been the practice 
of at least smaller divisions, in all time past. The zemindars, throughout Hindostun, keep 
robbers and thieves under their protection ; and whatever else has changed, the business of 
pillage, often attended with murder, still continues universally and systematically. Can it 
be doubted whether this ordinance has not had a most powerful effect in establishing and 
fortifying a practice so ruinous to the peace and good order of society ? Must we not 
believe that robbers, finding their professions evidently recognized and sanctioned by the 
law, have theuce with a quiet conscience formed themselves into castes and bands, and" that 
it is the persuasion of acting upon the divine authority of the Shaster, which inspires them 
with contempt of death, and perseverance, from one generation to another? Can we sup- 
P oso ^ iat ° 1ir prohibition, and our punishment of predatory outrage, will, in minds prone to 
thom, destroy that persuasion? But the ordinance under consideration can hardly apply 
to any other than small divisions of territory ; and if we were certain, that <s province ” means 
tlie territory of another master, yet no fact is more notorious than that the bands of robbers 
whom tlu* zemindars of Bengal are known to entertain, employ themselves within that 
country; for its c< domestic tranquillity is disturbed by them” perpetually from one end to 
1 ie other, as the extract before quoted from Lord Cornwallis has evinced, and a variety of 
other vouchers might be produced, if necessary, to prove. 

Y\ e see then a most glaring instance, in this ordinance, of immorality in principle, and of 
the consequent wide diffusion of evil iu practice. 

To proceed to further examples. 


Servants committing Crimes by order of their Masters.—D ivers ease? of 

Licentiousness. 


Code, page 149 .— u If a servant, at the command of his master, commit* theft nr murder, 
or any such crimes, in that case., it is n>t the fault of the servant , the mast* r only 

239.-*-" 4dultcry with common prostitutes and dancing girls, shall not he finable 

217 —“ Several kinds of adultery allowed, with consent of the Magistrate, for the trilling 
one. of tun puns of cowries” (less than a shilling). 
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"If a man by violence commits adultery on his own slave girl, a fine of ten puns of 
“ cowries” (about a shilling). 

151.—“Prostitute. 0 ! and dancing women:”—Cases stated, and decrees thereupon, in¬ 
cluding pimps, &c. 

Commission of a Bad Action allowed, to save life. 

Code, page 271 .—If a man in immediate danger of his life, by committing a bad action 
can save his life , in that case the Magistrate shall not fine him 

Designing to Procure Death. 

Code, page 268.—“ Performing a jugg (religious ceremony), to procure the death of an 
“ innocent person, a fine of two hundred puns of cowries.” 

268.—“ Causing an innocent person to drink a potion, in order to jnocurc his death, a 
,c fine of two hundred puns of cowries.” 

Note .—They have great faith in both these expedients ; intentional murder is therefore 
here rated at about ten shillings. 

Concerning Gaming. 

Code, page 2£1.— Cf Gaines of chance are allowed before the Magistrate , or a man he¬ 
ld ging to him : the winner to give half to the Magistrate .” This last clause explains 
the reason of prohibiting hazard, except before the Magistrate. 

H8.— f ‘ A man may become a slave by loss on the chances of dice, or other games.” 



Scandalous and Bitter Expressions. 

This is a copious article in the code, and becomes such from a correspondent feature in 
the character of the people. Virulent, foul, criminating abuse, overflows among them in a 
mapuer prouably unparalleled any where else in the world. No language but their own 

. its shameless nature, end the malicious persevering eagerness with which 
Toy lavish it upon each other. ° 

The Hindoo law has therefore found it necessary to arrange the various topics of scandalous 
nu r d)S net denominations, e*pea*Te of .he quality, or rank, ol the crimes which 

This classification is curious: it places together oflences of very unetm .l •. ,- 

tributes .nto the same division, moral and ceremonial pollutions - and thn. t j V , ,tdlS " 
the goilt of some heinous iniquities, and to confound all just ideas of morality 'Sr nslmfre* 
under the second denomination, or class of crimes termed maha-vutuk wlfiCtn , ? 

a Brahmin end incestuous adultery, there appears stealing eighty ashrutl'■ - ' 
from a Brahmin, and a Brulmm. drinking wine. Undcrlhe'ffi «£' '"xj‘ bout f 12G . 

‘a friend,’’ and divers kinds of incestuous adultery, « conjoined 
the washerman's or an,, hate caste." The fourth class, termed 0Z0 LZ, 
glossary of the- code explains to be " small offences,'' contains a large delation of 
crimes, of which the following make a part. 

Code, pago 108.—" Slaying a cow j adultery with the wife of another- nerformin- 
" thc WatS 1 Focure the death of any person ; givnig a philter to obtain an ^warrantable 

power ; spoiling trees ; eatmg victuals at tut iihuu ; ol an astrologer 


rautable 

" in,: debts'; stealing grain and metals ,except gold ; depriving » wom^o^a^nanTf 
‘ either of the three inferior castes, or life. 


Tiy assaults (s- code, 191) are also frequent among these people, and proceed from the 
t-uq.o, just .Inscribed, rhey employ a large chapter of the code, in which a number of 

. ’ ' ,«'**> l ‘ urd,y (it -r ® Dga ®° l . h t ‘: U ^ ion « children, the offspring of 

I to eudless punctilios, ai-e stated. I he punishment, though lighter in 


frivolous ridiculous 
* V! P''rai.ii ion, pushed 


it sell , 
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itself, proceeds in the same gradation., as that for scandalous imputations, of which the 
scale has been already given. But concerning these it may be observed, under this head, 
that there is surely a direct breach of moral propriety in taking is abilities ” into the de¬ 
cision, especially by the superiority of ability to alleviate iudecorous behaviour; yet this 
direction very frequently occurs; and how is the superiority of ability to be ascertained ? 
In this instance, as in numberless others, every thing is left to the judge. 



Causes of the Situa¬ 
tion and Character 
of the Hindoos. 


Fourth, Of Laws which, without reference to Caste, go upon Principles of Oppression 

and Injustice. 

Of Inheritance. 

Code, page 64 .—“ A person born blind, deaf, or dumb, without a hand, a loot, or a 
Cf nose, &c.; whoever is of such general ill- behaviour, that his relations and partners 
“ refuse to eat or drink with him ; whoever is so incurably disordered as that remedies 
cf have no effect upon him ; a man afflicted with a consumption, wVc.; whoever procures his 
ec subsistence by an unwarrantable business or protession ; is thereby incapacitated tor 
(t inheritance.” 

Note .—The relations must probably be often interested in the succession. 

Of Recovering Debts. 

Code, pa«e 19._“ After other methods prescribed there to a creditor for recovery of 

debt 5 fail* he shall carry the debtor home with him and detain him. If this modealso 
fails' he shall by feigned pretences , endeavour to get hold of some of the debtor’s 
goods. If he succeeds not here, and has no pledge, he shall then seize and confine the 
“ debtor s wife , children, cattle , buffaloes, horses, and such kind of useful animals , 
also his pots (necessary for dressing his food), clothes , mats . avd furniture ; and 
“ seating himself at. the debtor’s door, there receive his money. If even these methods 
Cf prove unsuccessful, he shall seize and bind the debtor's, person, and procure by forcible 
fC means (corporal punishment) a discharge of the debt." 

21 .— <r If a man acknowledges himself indebted to another, and yet refuses to pay, the 
“ creditors shall use the means above specified, to recover his money without hindrance or 
“ molestation from the Magistrate. If the del tor should lodge a complaint, the judge 
shall fine him, and cause the creditor to be paid.' 7 

— <c If during the time of a famine, or for the execution of Mime religious purpose, oi 
ct on account of sickness, or to satisfy the importunate demands of a creditor, who has 
“ proceeded so far as to seize his debtor, and confine him without victual >, the husband 
<< should appropriate to himself his wife’s property, without her lease, he is justifiable, nor 
“ is he obliged to return or repay \vh«t is so appropriated.** 

T1 lese regulations are limited by the follow ing. 

Code, page 20.—" If a man lends money to a Magistrate, his own master, < r a llrolmttu, 
he shall not be rude or uncivil in procuring payment. 

23.—When a creditor procures his money by application to a Magistral he $hall 
“ give him one-twentieth of the sum received fot his interposition. 

270 .—“ If a Magistrate’s officer hath brought before the Magistrate any person for any 
<( crime, and Upon ihe ft lagistrate’s examining that person, he should deny the crime hud 
to his charge, then, even if a small offence be proved against him upon a trilling crime, 

‘ the Magistrate shall levy a great line." 


Fifth. 
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Fnui, Specimens of Laws which, without reference to Caste, discover a Spirit of Cruelty. 

page 211.— f ' A man killing a goat, horse, or camel, except for sacrifice , to have 
one hand and one foot cut off." 

A man always guilty of selling the flesh of dogs or jackalls, for goat or stag 
fleshy to have hi. hand and his nose cut off, and his teeth broke” 

‘217.-~ <c A man selling white copper, &c. to counterfeit silver, the Magistrate shall break 
“ the hands, nose, and teeth of such person, and fine him a thousand puns of cowries.” 

21/ .—- A man stealing an elephant or horse, excellent in all respects, the Magistrate 

* shall cut off his hand , foot , and buttock, and dejnive him of life” (Note. _Stealing 

a man of inferior caste is rated at a fine of a thousand puns of cowries, as we have already 
seen.) * ^ 



218 —“ A man frequently guilty of counterfeiting gold, to be cut in pieces with a razor." 

But the cruelty of the Hindoo people appears in no way more evident than in the whole 
the treatment to which their women are subjected in society, under the sanction and 
authority of the code. They are truly an unfortunate part of the community, and ■•really 
to be pitied. Receiving no education, disposed of in marriage without having "their consent 
asked, or knowing any thing of the person to whom they are to be given, they are immured 
f° r hfe, and made mere servants in the family of their despotic lord. If barren, or bearin', 
only daughters, they are neglected ; and not always released from oppression, even when 
death removes the husband; for they are then frequently reduced to the alternative of 
sinking into a state of infamy, or of burning themselves with his dead body. 

The code expressly sanctions this inhuman and astonishing custom. 

“ wdthhis corps ^”°^ er ^ 1 womanj a ^ ter ber husband’s death, to hum herself in the fire 

“ Every woman who thus burns herself, shall remain in paradise with her husband 

three wore and fifty lacs (three millions and a half) of years. ’ Husband, 

1 Ins strong recommendation and injunction from a lawgiver, believed to be divine is ,f 
course admitted to have the force of 4 religious obligation; and it * one o th^ inst tn 
tions of which the Brahmins are very tenacious. W°e are naturally led to SSti X‘t 
could have been the primary cause of an institution so horrid. The Hindi, Tv L' t 
fa, as they are known, seem tube silent on this head : but an explanation however offers 
Hself, horn the principle of the perpetual separation of castes, and the manners of 
people. It was essential to that principle, that the castes should marry each within itself 
L.’ a few permitted cases, men of a higher caste might take a wife from an infprinr mm r 
fhe original four orders, and all the children were deemed of that To wTchtlTTthT 
belonged ; but in no case was it allowed to a woman of a higher caste to man w ill, -i ma , 
oi a lower. j " JU1 a 

itviTnT . ll! ' erc , 0u f S0S therefore almost universally prohibited under penalties • and 
the ofkpnug which, notwithstanding prohibitions, appeared from that u . . i 0 ’ i i 

below the fourth caste But poly’gln.y has always hoc, practised Zo n J Z 
' specially among those of the higher orders ; and the latter wives must n r ifi ,hl i- r ' f ,'| ’ 
custom ot the country, be considerably younger than the husband and eepti .ltvTiill T 
when he dies. A multitude of widows must thus soon arise in the comm ni ^ ‘ /iv “ g 

the nature of the rase, progressively increase. Second marriages of «," ' 14 ‘ l11 

unknowu, and repugnai, t. lhe 1 Inn!oo l.r-v and usages V ° f W0,nCtt a PP ear to bo 

hon a woman’s husband therefore died, .she is reckoned an ne.iTrtco 1 

• rse, a dangerous one. 'Hie jealousy of the Eastern people has ph.tced u’S^.oiouT m the 

conduct 
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conduct of their women, as being what touches them most. Not the husband himself only, 
but the whole family'are stained by the'misbehaviour of a wife ; and if she degrades herself 
after his death, they nre still affected by her dishonour. If she should bring other children 
by a maj\of* Mferioi; caste, she would introduce, more signally than any misconduct in a 
inan*.^olild, dlja x t disorder ancLcgiifusioh into the society which would tend to break down 
the lines of separation between castes. Biit seeing the number of widows must always be 
great, and they hate no effectual superintendent or protector, there must be a proportionable 
danger of such irregularity as would at length make the exceptions bear down the rule ; 
and if mothers, as in many instances might thus happen, were to rear the children of a 
Sooder with those left by her former noble husband, the higher caste could not be preserved, 
during infancy, from defilements produced by eating and drinking, and touching . hat 
appertained to the other ; nor could the son of a Sooder, brought up in this way, after¬ 
wards regard his Brahmin brother and companion with the veneration deemed indispensably 
requisite to be shown to that order. 

How then, might it be said, shall the evils to be apprehended from this source, notwith¬ 
standing prohibitions and disgrace, be prevented ? Let an ordinance, professedly divine, 
recommend to widows a voluntary departure? with their husbands to paradise, under an 
assurance of enjoying there a verj long succession of felicity ; honour shall stimulate them 
to embrace this choice, and lest the love of life should still prevail, the fear oi infamy shall 
compel them to die. N or would this expedient appear as shocking to the Hindoos, it 
does to us. Admitting the separation of castes to be a sacred institution, whatever tended 
to subvert it, might be obviated, not only lawfully, but as a matter of duty. 

Women there have no concern in the education of their children after infancy ; they can¬ 
not go abroad ; the chief, if not the only way in which they are considered to be useful, 
terminates with the life of the husband ; the code imputes to them the most depraved, 
impure, unsafe nature; they are ranked in the €€ Bhagvad l” with those who are of the 
womb of sin and it is believed that they are doomed to successive transmigrations, until 
they are regenerated in the body of a Brahmin. Vile therefore in their nature, and become 
useless and dangerous, to remove them from the earth, would be to study the preservation 
of order below, and to accelerate the course they havq to pass through to a happier state. 
And thus there is a regular progress from the first stage of a false principle to a practical 
consummation that is tremendous. * v 


Our supposition, that the original design of this institution was to prevent the dishonour 
and confusion of castes, appears to be confirmed by the terms of the ordinance in which it is 
delivered ; for after saying that fr it is proper for a woman to burn herself in the lire with 
her €t husband s corpse,’ it adds, “ if she cannot burn , she is to maintain an inviolable 
chastity .” If she remains always chaste, die goes (still) to paradise, * and if she dots not 
prese rve her chastity , she goes to hell,* 

It is probable that though the ordinance speaks in general terms of any woman, the Brnb 
mins might not mean its operation to extend beyond the higher orders, and might especially 
intend to preserve their own in all the distinction of purity necessary tu maintain their 
authority. Among the lower castes it is seldom enforced. With the others, what was 
Dally at least policy, is now superstition, or an honourable family distinction ; and 

in this last view, the practice seems to lmvc extended to other Lasfern italic who probably 
adopted it from the Hindoos. Expenses aud domestic inconveniences attend , '’bub may 
contribute to confine it to those aid i of the superior castes, wh# are hi bettei cir¬ 

cumstances ; 


* A paper in tl e fourth volume of the Asiatic | this subject, confirming in general the view* of 
Transactions, published long after this passage it here given .—Asiatic Transactions* Voh.1V, 
was written, exhibits a variety of decretory sen- page 209. 
tenee$ from the Vedes and Shatters, relative to | 
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cumstances ; but among persons of that description, happiness and misery, honour and 
infamy, the present and the future, are all urged as motives to destruction, with great and 
horrid success. The number of women thus annually destroyed in Hindostan, probably far 
exceeds the general conception of Europeans.* 

.j As connected with this subject, it may be added in illustration of the cruel genius which 
pervades the Hindoo code, that the Vedes undoubtedly enjoin human sacrifices ; that such 
were certainly formerly offered to Kallee, the Goddess of Destruction, one of whose terrific 
ornaments is a necklace of human skulls ; and that there is reason to believe that tliis 
infernal practice, though now publicly disused, has not yet entirely ceased. t 


One article more shall close the elucidations from the Hindoo code. 


Code, page 274—" In cases where it is ordered, a man shall be put to death, instead 
1 thereof he shall pay one hundred ashruffees (about £150) ; and where it. is specified that 
one of his hands, or one of his feet, shall be cut off, instead thereof he shall pay fifty 
“ ashruffees ; and instead of having two of his fingers cut off, he shall pay twenty-five 
“ ashruffees; so also, v ien banishment from the kingdom is his sentence, instead thereof 
he shall be fined twenty-five ashruffees.” 


,f Me 11 of rank, or good principles , or learning, committing such a ( rime as to deserve 
tf cnpilot punishment , if they are not men of property, the Magistrate shall take less than 
Cf one hundred ashruffees, according to his fortune.” 

“ If a Brahmin who hath always acted in conformity to the \ edes, commits such a crime 
if as to deserve capital punishment^ the Magistrate, to prevent him in future from the 
“ con mission of such crimes, shall confine him in perpetual imprisonment.” (No heavy 
pum.dimcut to a Hindoo, to whom indolent inactivity is a species of enjoyment.) 

From 


* No judgment can be funned of the number, 
from the transaction* of this kind, occasionally 
seen about English settlement-: by far the greater 
part takes place in the interior of the country, 
out of the vit-w and intelligence of foreigners! j 
Roger, a writer of great credit in the last century! 
relates that the Kheterees compelled their women 
to burn, reckoning it a disgrace if their wives 
were not laid on the funeral pile with them; and 
that during his residence at Paliacatta, a man of 
distinction of that caste dying, sixty of his wives 
were burnt alive with his corpse. A Hindoo of 
education stated to a friend of the writer, his I 
conjecture that the victims thu9 annually burnt I 
in the Bengal provinces, amounted to fifteen 
thousand. The calculation indeed seems ex- | 
cessive; yet if we adopt moderate data, the result 1 
will be enormous. Hindustan ha> been estimated 1 
to Contain a hundred millions of 4 inhabitants, I 
and at least one-tenth of these to beMuhomedaus. ! 
In the muiv upui,. r,t fhmilio - of ill* t' iee inferior 
original tribes, part . ularly the Kheterees, the 1 
practice in question i u occasionally followed. | 
Suppose then the four original tribe' to make up | 
two-tfurda of* the 1 ImdooB, thut i . sixty millions, 1 
de- Jhnhniin faniilii.n, with a sm ill proportion of’ 1 
the JChetcree*, and u few of those belonging to 
die other two tribes, to constitute a tenth part of 


the four original tribes, or six millions, the heads 
of families in this number to be one-sixth, or one 
million, the deaths of these annually, one in 
thirty, and (a plurality of wives being in many 
of these families) one woman only to be burnt 
for each, the number annually sacrificed in Hin- 
do. tan will then be about thirty-three thousand. 

These data arc all hypotheticd, and h ave little 
certainty; but let the proportion he reduced to 
the lowest probable scale, the annual immolation 
of human victims to a chre superstition, will still 
appear an enormity under which language must 

The principle alone, however, is no dreadful 
that it needs not the aid of numbers to shew its 
atrocity. 

f When Mr. Elliot, deputed by Mr. Huitimrs 
in 1777- to the Kojah of Bi rar", luul advnS 
into the country, between tin,r prince’s capital and 
our territories, a young man presented him , If 
and -elicited leave to trim 1 under (be protection 
of Ilia suite: on being asked his reason, he replied 
be understood the rajah or zemindar of a district 
before them, offered every year a human sacri¬ 
fice, and generally seized s otm! stranger passing 
by at that time. ° 1 6 

•! . n,R consistency of these two sup- 

positions deserves to bo rc marked. 
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rim* what has been stated in the former part of this chapter, it will be understood that 
the ordinance^ quoted under this last article, as relating to criminal law, are not now a rule 
of judgment in our territorial courts, hut they are introduced here for the sake of illustrating 
the genius of the'Hindoo code. At first sight, they seem to diminish the cruelty of that 
code.' They .only afford, however, a fresh and striking demonstration of its injustice and 
venality. . s * 

The best apology for a severe system of laws would be, that they Were impartially admi¬ 
nistered. But here is an office of indulgence set up to the rich, and the pecuniary rates 
fixed at which they may commit crimes worthy of death. O'n'the poor, who cannot perhaps 
raise one ashruffee, the laws must still have their course ; and thus it becomes evident, that 
their steady object is not the prevention of offences, and that their remissions do nor proceed 
from clemency ; but that there is in the dispensation of punishments, a scandalous partiality 
in favour of rank and wealth, and a palpable regard to the emolument of the Magistrate, 
Indeed, pecuniary fines are one great object of the code; they occur perpetually, the law is 
so loosely delivered that in personal disputes almost every tiling is left to the discretion of 
the Magistrate, and one sure issue of them is his private advantage. 



Causeftof the Situa¬ 
tion and Character 
of the Hindoos. 


From this brief inspection of the Hindoo code, a tolerable adequate idea of its genius, in 
points upon which the happiness of society essentially depends, may be obtained. The 
articles which have been selected, are such as do not take their character from the light 
wherein they are placed, from forced constructions, or extraneous circumstances; their real 
nature, their intrinsic quality, their conformity or repugnance to the fair unalterable standard 
of good and evil, is evident. It cannot certainly nave escaped attention, that the immo¬ 
rality, the injustice, and the cruelty of the code, are by no means confined to the instauces 
which have been adduced under these heads, respectively, but appear in glaring colours in 
the numerous regulations which have been quoted, in reference to that wide and important 
subject, the distinctions in favour of the superior tribes. Actions are indeed often-esti¬ 
mated, not according to their intrinsic good or evil, but according to the relation they have 
to caste. 

Immoralities of every description are tolerated on easy terms to one part of the society, 
and some of the most atrocious kinds are permitted without reprehension, that is to say, 
have all the encouragement which a legal sanction can give them. 

An unfeeling barbarity also runs through the punishments of the code ; it defends san¬ 
guinary inllictions; and the translator, who is usually its apologist, acknowledges, that its 
"various modes of capital Retribution contradict the general opinion adopted in Europe, 
x< that the Geutop administration was wonderfully mild, and averse to the deprivation of 

life. If .such an opinion has ever been general in the West, it was plainly a gross pre¬ 
judice, and may show the nqCesMiy of .paying' more attention than has hitherto been gi’-en 
to the character of this people> in prcler to know it. ' 

Of the effects produced upon a feeble, ignorant. Superstitious people, bv such a departure 
frprti the genuine principles of equity, truth, hour ty , purity, benevolence, pern enblenes.-, 
and good order, in a word, by such a standard of morals as these laws, professing the autho¬ 
rity of a divine appointment, establish, it cannot be difficult to 1 d-e. if is a maxim so 
plain as not to be mentioned without apology? that a corrupt rule must produce a practice 
still more corrupt, since no higher paint of perfection being aimed at, and • progressive 
degeneration common to au establishjneiUs, the spirit and maiinprs of the jop 
able reforms are not interposed, will in lime become generally vj.-ioiis. 

But other causes have essentially co-operated in the formation ol the Hindoo eliaraclter; 
these are to be found in that part of their complex system which is pureh religious, and of 
which wo next proceed to give some account. 

So great an undertaking us a general or systematic exposition of the Hindoo religion, is 
not here iutended. All that is proposed or thought necessary, is only a view of some of 

* its 
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its tenet? and institutions, which have a direct influence upon the morals and sentiments of 
the people ; and these shall be presented under the five following heads: 

First, Ceremonial and pecuniary atonements. 

Secondly, Doctrines relating to transmigration* 

Thirdly, The characters of the Hindoo deities. 

Fourthly, Modes of worship. 

Fifthly, Superstitious opinions, immediately affecting the conduct of the Hindoos in 
common life. 

In the first place then, concerning that grand article, the expiation of the guilt of sin ; the 
Hindoos ape taught to have recourse to various ceremonial works and observances* and con¬ 
fidently to depend on these for absolution: real contrition and amendment, hatred of evil, and 
1 respect to the holiness of the divine nature, do not appear to enter into their consideration 
of this subject. The whole is reduced to certain external performances; and in the Vedes, 
•here arc long enumerations of sins, that is to say, of offences against morality, and every 
species of offences which men can commit, with the particular expiation prescribed for each * 

In 



* Ayeen Akberry, Vol. III. page 252.—Roger, 
pages 262, 267.—Sonnerat, Vol. I. pages 220, 
273 ; et aeq. —Religious Ceremonies, Vol. VI. 
pages 190, 221.—Boldaeus, in Churchill’s Collec¬ 
tion, Vol. III. page 785.—Bernier, Tome II. page 
121.— Herbert’s Travels, page 334.—Bhagvad 
Geeta, page 4G, et seq.—But see more particularly 
tiie Institutes of Menu, published since this tract 
was drawn up, Chap. II. pages 307,343. The 
professed business of this chapter is to treat of 
penance and expiation. The efficacy of expiatory 
penance is laid down as a general principle or 
doctrine. 

“ Some of the learned consider an expiation as 
“ confined to involuntary sin ; but others, from 
“ the evidence of the Veda, hold it effectual even 
“ in the case of a voluntary offence.” 

A sin involuntarily committed, is removed 
“ by repeating certain texts of the scripture; but 
1 a sin committed intentionally, through strange 

infatuation, by bar h penances of different 
“ sorts.” 

After employing near thirty pages ih describing 
various crimes, many of the deepest dye, and the 
performance* by which atonement for them, if 
they are publicly known, and thence mischievous 
by their example, may be made, we meet with 
some sentences which speak of open confession, 
repentance, loathing of the sin committed, and 
abstinence from it. If the most favourable con¬ 
struction be put upon these expressions, what are 
a few ; uch glimmering of mental religion, amidst 
a heap of ceremonial observance?, painful or ridi¬ 
culous y They are overwhelmed and lost in a mass 
oftalse principles uud senseless practices. They 
urc >ndct*d superseded and contradicted by the 
general tenor of this very chapter, and by the 
dovti mo of penances; for uo hint is any where 


given that the expiations and sacrifices prescribed 
in the Vedes are emblematical or typical, the 
plain and obvious sense of the precepts which en¬ 
join them is that they really atone for sin. “ By 
“ these penances? says the legislator, to quote the 
conclusions of his impositions for one species of 
offence, may a tvoice-born man (one of the three 
“ superior castes) atone for the guilt of theft.” So 
with respect to secret sins, “ the man who desires 
“ to expiate his secret sins, great and small, must 
“ repeat once a day, for a year, the text ava or 
“ the text yatcinclida. Though he have corn- 
“ mitted many secret sins, he shall be purified by 
“ repeating for n month the text somaraiidra, or 
“ the three texts aryamna . t vhile he bathes in a 
“ sacred stream: or if he thrice* repeat a candild 
“ of the Vedes, or a large portion of them, with 
“ all the mantras and bn h'manas, dwelling in a 
“ forest with subdued organs, and purified by 
« three pdracas , (a total abstinence for twelve 
“ days and nights.) he shall be set free from all 
“ sins, how heinous soever.'’ If sorne of the 
Brahmins should have juster views of the evil of 
sin, and of the necessity of moral purity, we may 
be assured that the bulk of the people, from whom 
even the contents of the Vedes are carefully 
concealed, rest m the external forms which are 
prescribed to them. So it has happened in 
various parts of Europe, amidst more general 
knowledge, and a light truly divine. Men have 
turned aside from that light, and resorte d to in¬ 
ventions ol their own, to penances. piMmatres, 

indulgences and supererogatory works; which 
being corruptly grnfkd upon a system in itself 
altogether pure and complete, have thence recon- 
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11 general, these expiations consist in pilgrimages, in living and dying in places reputed 
holy, in ablutions, in penances, in the celebration of festivals*, in fasts, in largesses to 
Brahmins, in sacrifices and offerings to idols, in anointing the body with the excrements, of 
a cow, and in other expedients of a similar nature. 


It would far exceed the limits of this treatise, to enter into a-detail of the methods-^dopted 
among the Hindoos for obtaining the remission of sin. Besides those which'the authority 
of the Vedes, or general usage has established, there are many other inventions, imposed by 
teachers individually upon their respective followers : a few examples however shall be stated, 
of those which fall under the former description. 


I. Holy Rivers, dedicated to one or other of the deities, Brahma, Vidinow, or Mnha- 
deo, may be mentioned in the first place. There are twenty-eight of them named in the 
Ayeen Akberry, beginning with the Ganges , and traversing the whole continent to the /;/- 
dus ; so that all the professors of Hinduism are within reach of an antidote against the con¬ 
sequences of guilt. Each of these' rivers has some peculiar property ascribed to it,', a ad 
many places upon the banks are held sacred, and annually resorted to. 


The virtues of the river Ganges are universally allowed to be pre-eminent the water 
of it assuredly purifies from all sin. Ablutions in it are used continually for this end. as 
Europeans daily see ; and the dying, when within a moderate distance of it, are carried to 
its edge, and their feet are placed in the river , that thus they may have a happy passage out 
of life. Its water is conveyed to distant parts for the same purposes ; and if persons con¬ 
fiding in its virtue art* not within rta&h of it , thinking of it and invokiug it, when they bathe 
in any other water, will still give them all the efficacy of it. This river is believed to have 
flowed down from Heaven ; hence its transcendent excellency. 

II. Holy Places,* dedicated to the same deities, arc also spread through all parts 
of Hindostan. Some of the most distinguished are the following: The city of Kashee , or 
Benares, with the district around it for ten miles. It is held that those who die here are 
transmitted immediately to Heaven. The celebrity of this city, and the continual resort to 
it of pilgrims, are well known. 

Aifoda, or Owde , is another sacred region of considerable extent, hallowed bv the birth 
of llama, one of the most popular deities of the Hindoos. 

Metro,, with a territory around, is famous for the birth of Crishna, another of their 
distinguished deities. 


Ilerdewar, where the Granges tails into Hindostan, a place of great annual resort. 

( Ellahbas, formerly Vyag or Prayu ga, at the confluence of the rivers. Jumna and 
Ganges. 

This place is esteemed superatively holy ; the man who dies there, not only has the p w- 
don of all his sins, but it is said, that whatever he wishes fot, he will obtain in his m-xt re¬ 
generation ; and there also suicide, though in general thought tin. Hindoos to incur 
future punishment, is deemed meritorious; 

" The Hindoos/* says Abul Fazel,f “ regard ail Cashmere as holy land. Forty-five 
places are dedicated to Mah uieo, sixty-fo ir to ISidien, or Vishnu w, three to Brahma, 
and twenty-two to the goddess, Durgah. In seven hundred places, the re re < urvcd 

f figures of snakes vdiich they worship.'* 

Cashmere is about two hundred and forty miles in length, and thirty-live in brctfttli. 
The famous pagoda of Juggernaut , in Orissa , is another place of great sorietity. It is 
alleged that the body of Crishna was carried there by an inundation *>J the sea from Dow- 
rU ku, near Surat, formerly a station of distinguished feme and rosert At Juggernaut, 
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a Brahmin, who would every where else he defiled even by the touch of a Sooder, may 
receive without the least stain, victuals from his hands. 

There are many more such places of great resort in the Deccan, and the northern parts 
.! Hindostan. Rules are laid down for every pilgrimage to them, and various rewards 
promised to those who perform them.* 

Not only are pilgrimages held beneficial, both to the soul and to the body, but such is 
'h virtue ascribed to the sanctity of the sacred places, that by naming them only , men 
receive the remission of their sins ; and on that account great persons, who are somewhat 
solicitous on this score, run over the name3 of the principal of them every morning, as if 
they repeated a prayer ; so that where a pilgrimage cannot be conveniently undertaken, yet 
the benefit may thus be secured.t 

III. Sacrifices, Offerings, and Festivals, are celebrated at particular periods, and 
by *he different castes in their respective forms. These are deemed eminent means of 
obtaining absolution from guilt. 


IV. Almsgiving is prescribed in various ways, for the remission of particular crimes, or 
die obtainmeut of particular favours.;); The Dan-Poojah, a religious ceremony, in which 
by many fantastic modes costly presents are bestowed, is conceived to be followed by pro¬ 
digious rewards in a future state. 


V. Endowments to the Brahmins, to Pagodas, &c. are all esteemed highly 
meritorious, and the variety, and extent of these cannot be described. A large portion of 
the lands of Hindostan has been transferred, by means of them, into the hands of the 
Brahminical order. 


VI. Rigorous Penances, procure the pardon of some species of offences particularly 
enormous. 


VII. Methods are likewise devised for the benefit of those who have not been sufficiently 
r'trefnl during their own lives to ensure the pardon of their sins , by which their friends who 
survive, are enabled to be highly useful to them. The body or the bones of the deceased 
being thrown into the Ganges, temporary happiness at least is procured to the soul, and the 
advantage of such a condition in another transmigration as shall at last bring it to Heaven. 
At Gaya, a famous resort of pilgrims in Bahai*, tLere is a particular stone on which the 
god Vishnow set bis foot ; and a person by putting on this stone, in the form prescribed, 
a certain pa^te prepared there, and by repeating at the same time the name of a deceased 
friend, can transfer that friend from hell itself to supreme felicity. And this benefit he may 
extend, not to one friend only, but by repeated applications of paste, to as many as he can 
recollect, even of Iiis distant connections. 

VIII. Works of Supererogation, to procure distinguished eminence in the heavenly 

world, arc also exceedingly numerous, and many of them altogether astonishing. An 
-Account of them would fill a volume ; and a few instances, however striking, would give 
but an inadequate idea. The hideous painful distortions, and tormenting inflictions, to 
vvjjicli riie Joguis subject themselves, till life is wasted away, would be perfectly incredible 
if they were not so abundantly attested, and yet seen, by many who visit those countries. 
They afford new proofs of what the human mind cnu n,; body endure, in 

the way of torture, under the influence of superstition. Fhere is reason however to believe, 

hut ' hU species of zeal rather declines in the present d ly. 

But 
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But though the painful details which it furnishes must be spared, it would be injustice 
to the present subject not to mention that divers kinds of suicide are held by the Hindoos 
to be meritorious. These, as stated in the institutes of Akber, are five in number: 

1 . Starving. ' 2 . Covering himself with cow-dung, and, setting it on fire., consuming him- 
“ self therein. 3 . Burying himself in snow. 4 . At the extremity oi Bengal, where the 
ff Ganges discharges itself into the sea, through a thousand channels, he goes into the 
water, enumerates his sins, and prays till the alligators come and devour him. 5 . Cutting 
e< his throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna.’ To this last 
species of suicide, performed at appointed times, such as eclipses of the sun and moon, 
great stores of wealth are promised in the next state.* 

In short, the modes of expiating guilt, and of acquiring merit, are endless among this 
people. To accomplish this end, is the business of all their vast train of ceremonies, 
services, and external performances ; it is the very thing that has upheld the fabric ol 
Hindoo superstition/ and has perpetuated the credulity of the multitude, and the impos¬ 
tures of their .priests : even by the Bkagvacl, the purest production of Hindoo theology, 
proceeds upon the same principles for the remission of sin. * ,, ® T1C Q * nr 

upon whose authority it has been stated that this ,c 

vulgar, also observes, that the great ignorance ir „ 

better knowledge of at least the more enlightened of the Brahmins, supports, together with 
the ceremonies of \he Vedes, the consequence and the very existence of the Li ahminical 
order. But although the Bhagvad refines upon the popular system, and contains some 
moral passages, with others, which though mystical have respect to the intention oi the mind 
in religious*worship ; yet it palpably admits polytheism and idolatry, and inculcates such 
pitiable and pernicious doctrines as the following : 

(f Those who eat not but what is left of the offerings, shall be purifiod from all their 
“ transgressions. Some atfchd to the worship of Devatas or angels; others sacrifice 
t( their ears and other organs in the lire of constraint. There are also the worshippers with 
“ offerings, the worshippers with n^ortifications. Some there are who sacrifice their 
*< breathing spirit, and force it downwards from its natural course, whilst others force the 
“ spirit that is below, back with the breath. All these different kinds of worshippers, 
“ are by their particular modes of worship, pur if ed from their offences. 1* 

An intelligent friend of the w riter expresses himself thus in a late letter from Calcutta : 
“ One day at a Brahmin’s house I heard a wonderful man, a Poorannee, (a reader of com - 
“ mentaries on their sacred books,) explaining their Shasters. He frequently made the 
“ people burst into tears, and wept aloud. Whenever their passions were touched with 
any pathetic passage, the man obtained several rupees, thrown to him both by Brahmins, 
€( and Sooders, only the latter attended their donations with a pernaum , or act of w *r>hip 
€€ to the Poorannee. The Sooders, you knorv, are taught to worship the Brahmins rjK * 
“ they do it by pernaum, that is, touching the ground with their heads while they pro- 
“ uounce the word, then the Pooraunee holding out his hand in a convex manner, says, * ' ■ 

c< i. e. come, amounting to “thy sjns be forgiven thee,” for by “ come,” they mean to cm. 

“ all the sins on the neck of the Sooder to the hollow of their hand, where a n»>»tit n: 
<f consumes them. The Brahmins are tho true idols, while they carry about with t u*ni t ic 
“ powers of absolution, and to break off* their y oke will in t be ea-\ One u ; 

" to Kallce-ghaut (a temple of Kallee), at the time of Arutec, winch »s performed by tin- 
“ moving of a lamp with several wicks about the lace of the goddess. \\ hen -n o)xnutoi: 

" was over, a Brahmin brought up the lamp, ai d walked through a pas> igt 11 Wl 1 poor 
“ Sooders on each side, who anxiously, us he pas cd, put their hand, (or a moment over 
the flame before it went out, in order to procure the remission ol their smsjror that 
Upon the whole then it appears, that the Hindoos pursue methuds of obtaining 
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of rin without regard to the disposition of the mind, or the conduct of life on their own 
principles. They may go on committing wilful offences every day, and as regularly wiping 
them oft, and die at last pure and in peace, and pass through the water of the Ganges to 
happiness in a new state. For the violations of conscience, which though smothered is not 
: ; i i t ;* for the disregard of truth, of justice, and of mercy, their system has enabled them, 
without making mg- the slightest compensation to men, to give sufticient satisfaction to their 
gods.f To them they pay a certain quit-rent, or acknowledgment for liberty to do 
whatever their inclination and ability may prompt them to, as far as their fellow creatures 
are concerned. Can we hesitate to say what must be the effect of such principles on their 
ch racier ? Among such a people, crimes must prevail. True it is, and greatly to be 
lamented, the prevalence of crimes is no new tiling, nor peculiar to them. The ancient 
world exhibited a picture of the same kind ; and to the dishonour of the Christian name, in 
countries nearer home, that pure religion has been changed into a mystery of imposture and 
corruption. But though it must be said, that the light which overspreads Europe, has 
prevented the ?ame degree of effect from the system of delusive fraud still practised there, 
yet have not the consequences been infinitely prejudicial to those countries where it has 
prevailed; and is not that system likely, in the end, to dissolve the frame of society in 
them ? 

Secondly. The Doc trim: of Transmigration, and others connected with it, univer¬ 
sally received among the Hindoos, have great influence upon their modes of thinking and 
acting, and serve to weaken their sense of moral obligation. The Hindoos are taught to 
believe that their present corporeal habitation, and earthly sufferings, whatever they may 
be, result, from their actions in a former state ; and that there are inherent original qualities 
in the constitution of man, from which all his good and all his evil actions proceed. From 
these tenets it follows, that the commission of crimes is the result of destiny, and yet that 
they arr* punished ; and that natural evils, the consequences of personal misconduct, will be 
regard'd as the chastisement of offences to which destiny compelled the sinner in a former 
state. Thus ideas are introduced of original injustice, of arbitrary destination to sin, and 
to punishment, in the constitution of. things ; and offences bear the character of misfortunes 
ratii or than of guilt. It is very common 10 hear a criminal answer, when he is asked how 
he could be guilty of such atrocity, “ that it was Ins nusseeb," his fete. The same persua¬ 
sion extends to the success of men in life, particularly of warriors and conquerors • and he 
who has once got the opinion of a happy destiny in his favour, will from that very preju¬ 
dice, achieve things which a contrary opinion might have rendered impracticable to him ' 
The 

It unites | . _ ^ 

which, even according to the Hindoo notions, there is an incapacity for the exercise of 
rational powers, and a want of a moral sense : it likewise supposes the consciousness of 
former states of existence to be lost. Hence there is no sense of personal identity, no 
suffering from the reflection of past crimes, no real perception of the reasons of suffering; 
but merely passive temporary endurance. It is true the Brahmins have an art by which 
they profess to discover the former state and character of persons, by their present suffer¬ 
ings ; 

* “ If having performed any expiation, he feel I offended justice of God. this seems to be spoken 
‘ not apcnect satisfaction of conscience, let him only of those who literally, by the act of stealing, 
it act, until his conscience I subduct the property of* others. It ought cer- 
• he no ffc'S ti L’— Institutes <f Menu, j Uriiily to apply to till dishonest agents and traders, 
On Expiation, page M 9 . ; *' ur ls probably not so understood ; if it be, surely 

T ThS is spoke t >f i heir practical system. In ■ no precept was ever less observed. The banks of 
passage of the work just quoted (page 330 ). it the Ganges afford every day the sight of multi. 
7 ‘; that “ the penitent thief must always re- j tudts of worshipper? of different lines oi business, 
‘ store the goods that he stole.*' But besides that • who arc in I he habitual practice of cheating, and 
neither reMtituiiim nor penance can satisfy the never think of rest notion. 


doctriiu of transmigration tends likewise to weaken the idea of future responsibility 
the soul sometimes to the human form, then again to one of the lower n im ,1 f 
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mgs; but the existence of such an imposture does not invalidate these observations, since 
with whatever credulity it may be regarded by a Hindoo, it cannot impart to him the 
conscious knowledge of experienced truth. Its chief object seems to be money, and as it 
affords a curious specimen of the subjection into which the human mind may be brought, 
some notice of it shall be taken hereafter. 


The Hindoos, indeed, entertain such inadequate and obscure apprehensions of a future 
state of punishment, and have so many ways of fortifying themselves against them, that 
their moral conduct is little influenced by fear derived from that source. 

One of the notions which they have acquired from the doctrine of transmigration is, that 
some departed spirits may be doomed to whirl for ten days after death, like devils, in the 
air, suffering from hunger and thirst; and therefore during that space, after funerals, 
victuals are laid out for the birds, that the unhappy deceased, if they are floating in the airy 
regions, may partake of the food. On the other hand there is a happy state, to which the 
course of transmigrations may convey men, to the court of Indira, God of the Firmament, 
4f where,*’ says Sir William Jones, the pleasures, as in Mahomed’s paradise, are wholly 
“ sensual.” 


But even he who is arrived at paradise is not secure ; for the omission of certain cere¬ 
monies, or oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors, by the descendants of those no 
longer in a state of probation themselves, is dreadfully fatal, “ precipitating the unhappy 
cr persons into nark , or hell, thence to be b une again into the bodies of unclean beasrs. 
te until by successive regenerations, all sins are done away. lliese ofleriiiijs, which come 
under the denomination of sheradha, are 'made by some daily, by others monthly and 
annually ; and the manner of performance is thus explained in the Ayeen Akberry :*f “ lie 

<f (rices to the Brahmins , money, goods, and food, dressed and undressed, in the name 
“ of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, and of his mother, grandmother, and 
“ great-grandmother.” The principle upon which they proceed, is that of increasing the 
welfare, solace, and enjoyment of departed progenitors ; the real effects arc to provide a 
stated succession of sacrificial entertainments for the Brahmins, to add to ihe ceremonial 
burthens and superstitious terrors of the people., by threatening^ of dreadful consequences, 
as well to those who omit these rites, as to the spirits of the deceased, who am thus 
neglected. 


What suitable ideas of spiritual happiness and of divine justice can a people, adopting 
such a practice, possess; and how must it discourage virtuous exertion to think, that all may 
be undone after the death of the performer, by the carelessness of another person i 

Thirdly. The Oh yr voter of the whole Multitude of Hindoo Deities, male and 
female, is another suurce of immorality. The legends and histories of their actions are 
innumerable, and in the highest degree extravagant, absurd, ridiculous, and incredi! la. 
But the feature by which they are, above all, distinguished, is the abandoned wickedness - 
their divinities, Brahma, Vishnow, Mahadeo (who are held to he respecthely the creator, 
the preserver, and the destroyer of the world), and of all the rest, in their several subordi¬ 
nate capacities. The most enormous and strange impurities, the most villamus frauds . I 
impostures, the most detestable cruelties and injustice, ihe most fillhy w l abominable con¬ 
ceits, every corrupt excess aud indulgence, are presented to us in their histories, varied in a 
thousand forms. These scandalous legends are more or less known aui< ng dl ihe millions 
of Hindostan ; they form an immense series of adventures, which till die im "dnaiiou < i a 
wvak and credulous people ; very many of them are perpetuated hr imuiros, temples, and 
ceremonies, and those of such a nature as it were pollution to describe. K< presentations 
which abandoned licentiousness dur*t hardh imcigmo within th<• most ot D'ccssca ot 
impurity, are there held up in the face of the sun to all man! ind, in ihual.de materials^ in 
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® dedicated to religion; nay, they are the objects of religious adoration, and miniatures 
are taken from them and worn by multitudes about the neck.* Is it conceivable that the 
senses and imagination of the people, especially of the youth, should not be utterly 
depraved by such representations ; or that all feelings and ideas of natural modesty should 
act be confounded and extinguished by them ? What then must be the effect when religious 
uiiluence is superadded ? 5 

If such indecent exhibitions as are now forbidden by the law in this country, were to be 
presented to public view with the highest honour, in lofty and elegant edifices, appropriated 
1 i r Ul ‘- legislature for that purpose, and all ranks, sexes, and ages, were encouraged to 
resort to them; if religious merit were added as a further encouragement; and if the practice 
were to be permanent; what would be the effect upon the general nianners ? A great 
revolution in all ideas of modesty, chastity, contineuce, and decorum - the exclusion of 
sentiment and virtue. Of all these, nothing would be left, but the consideration of what 
custom had prescribed, and positive institution had forbidden, as to exterior demeanor and 
cc nduct. Such is the state of the people of Hindostan as to these points : there is a dis¬ 
cernible absence of our feelings and opinions of propriety and decorum in what regards the 
"Me ,, a grossness in their language, manners, and ideas, which (whatever allowances are to 
be made for the differences of eastern or of ancient habits of life) is best to be accounted 
k.r tracing it to this source. There is a certain modesty which seems to be inherent in 
f n constitution oi the human mind; traces of it are to be seen in the rudest hordes still 
one rrupted ; it is positive corruption that destroys it; and the usages of the Hindoos must 
therefore be an effect, as well as a cause of depravity. 



N or are these which have been enumerated, the only ways in which the Hindoo mythology 
influences the manners of the people. He who wants to glut his revenge, knows where "to 
afl lress to , » patroness: Kali (or Kalee), the Goddess of Destruction, has still 

e:m; votaries ; and the Vedes afford examples of sacrifices and tremendous incantations for 
Uie destruction of enemies. I he robber also, when about to issue forth against the person 
an lie property of fi.s neighbour, propitiates his tutelar Deity for a successful expedition 

” U ' fc l" J cod , e ’ that , the P racti « of offering- worship and sacrifices, in order to 

compass the death of another, .s ifnowh to the law. In short, what is the nefarious practice 
for which a patron may not be found in the Hindoo pantheon ? The morals of these people 
are therefore poisoned at the fountains and altars of religion. , l)le 


Fourthly. The Worship and Ceremonies practised by the Hindoos with nn. 
circumstances appertaining to then, have the effect of vitiating, as well as of 
thr-t> minds. I11 an enlightened land it may appear superfluous, formally to state S i 

are t ic consequences of idolatry ; but that which is admitted, it niaTb'VeU Iho i ‘ 

lect and to view, as exemplified in practice. The divine nature is infinitely de.'raderMw 
every material representation; and the man already so gross as to resort to one becomes 
• uore gross in using it. If he does not at length drop the idea of a di*i 
:id think only of the object beft re him (as there is reason to suspect he will ' h > 
believes that his god inhabits either the stock or the stone which he has <et up Euro lean 
up' login’s for so monstrous a practice have been willing to deny this idea of idolatry ^but 
un ^dence of far superior authority, the author of the Bhagvad, asserts its reality ’ He 
introduces Crishna, who is there represented as ViJmow, with supreme authority, saying, 

" the 


* f ere monies Religieusee, Tome VI. passim. 
—Huger, page lf>7.—Voyage de Gentil, Tome I. 

103—Voyage de Sonnernt, Vol.I. page 41 
& 11 o. —Hamilton's Travels, Vol. I, page 370.— 
i ictra della Voile, page i>5, &c.—Sir William 


Jones, in the first vol. of the Asiatic Transac- 
tions, page 254.—Baldoeus, in Churchill’s Collec- 
tmn, Vo], III. passim.— NituhofF, in ditto, Vol.II. 
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cc the ignorant* believe me, who am invisible, to exist in the visible form under which they 
see me.”f And the learned translator of the Bhagvad is of opinion, that it was one of 
the aims of that work €C to induce men at least to believe God, that is, the Supreme God., 
present in every image before which they bent.” Between depraved opinions entertained 
of the Divine Being, and depraved practice, there is a necessary and inseparable connection. 
Those opinions originate from corruption, and he who makes a god for himself, will certainly 
contrive to receive from him an indulgence for his corrupt propensities. Hence all the scan¬ 
dalous and shocking proceedings, of which some intimation has been given in the preceding 
pages. If we suppose the origin of the erroneous notions in question to have been the all©- 
gorization of physical truths, or of the powers of nature, still if the inventors had not 
ceased to be shocked by lust, fraud, and robbery, would they have stamped those qualities 
on their gods, and chosen extravagant representations of them as badges of religion ? In 
all the popular worship of the Hindoos, God is never set forth under the idea of Holiness, 
“ as of purer eyes than to behold iniquity nor is any service offered to him worthy of a 
rational mind, jChe Supreme God has indeed neither temj)le nor honour among the people; 
the few Brahmins who recognize his bein fr , do not suppose him to concern himself with the 
affairs of the world ; and the better conceptions which they have of his nature (though 
the rays of original truth scattered through their system are overwhelmed in the mass ot 
polytheism and idolatry), they hold as speculations, which they conceal from the multitude, 
and in practice oppose. So that the indulgence in immorality, which we have seen to be 
carried to such a length, is not the perversion and degeneracy of their system, but its ver) 
essence. 


Unrestrained however as the Hindoos arc, with respect to immoral license, the} ga A i little 
satisfaction from their religion with regard to those things which affect them most, nairn 
natural evils, and the interests of the present life. They do not consider ono umd. one 
Power, as governing the universe; they are distracted by a multiplicity of deities, who are 
not represented as acting in uniform concert, but often as at variance. It must generally 
therefore be an uncertainty among them whether the tutelar deity whom they have chosen is, 
able to protect them ; whether the prayers of their enemies may not prevail; whether other 
deities, whom they do riot assiduously serve, may not injure them ; though they multiply 
inventions to persuade themselves, and others, of the pre-eminence of their respective 
peculiar deities ; and the followers of Vishnow and Eswara are, on this account, in mortal 
opposition to each other. 


They invoke, indeed, particular deities for particular things, (with ceremonies of the m >r. 
abominable kinds, in which the women are pre-eminent,) and those of the subordinate 
classes arc perhaps not to be enumerated. But after all, they think it best, especially the 
lower castes, to endeavour to conciliate evil spirits likewise, to deprecate their malice, anil 
implore their friendship. To one of tlienij they sacrifice, on the festival dedicated to his 
honour, goats and buffaloes, instead of a man, the sacrifice which it is said was formerly 
otlered ; at which time also some of his deluded votaries were wont to throw themselves 
before his processional car, that by being crushed under it they might reran e u harpyleat ». 
The practice still common, of swiiiging°by hooks fixed in the muscles ol the n ick 
attached to ropes, which with a lever rake the body siderabJ s height is pc *° l ! 

in honour of this malevolent spirit. This is the same deity described by Soncrat^ a* a • 
dess* under the name of Mariatale, who, he say s, >' w ’ m< »t man, guilty o a l 

sorts of cruelties; but her body, after the head bad been deserved!} severed ion) \i , >euig; 
-animated by an evil spirit, she is now, under this decapitated form, > ul 


w i 1 *8 noran C ,: from the whole scope of the 
a n „, W r? cc l ^ s 18 ta k en > appear to l a ail except 
01 the* most enlightened Brahmins. 


+ Bhagvad-Geeta, page 71. 
t Called by Roger, page *45> Ganga-gramma 
| Vol.l. page 246 " 
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served by the lower Indians on the coast of Coromandel, and by the Parians in particular, 
who put her, he adds, above God. 

Another mode of honouring their deities is common in those provinces where the Maho- 
medan invaders never fully settled themselves. Troops of prostitutes are attached to the 
pagodas * they are brought up as the servants of the idol, dance in its processions, and make 
part of the establishment of the place. The accession of such auxiliaries to a religious 
institution, and the belief of their being even in an enviable state as to another world, are 
• is ified by the legendary merit of one of their order, who is related to have been visited by 
Dewender, keeper of the celestial regions, in the form of a man, and to have shown great 
fidelity to him. Let this notorious fact declare, whether the impurity of their deities and 
temples has any connection with immorality in practice. 


Tlx* Hindoo mythology has not only the tendency of directly vitiating the heart, but gives 
such false notions of nature, as must envelop the mind in gross ignorance and error, and 
thus strengthen the dominion of superstition, and its attendant vices. Their legendary 
allegorical histories of the creation of good and evil spirits, and saints, with their wars and 
actions ; of the elements, the seasons, and the planets, all of which are personified by them, 
have come at length literally to be received by the vulgar, who thus seriously believe that 
the sun and moon are animated beings, or Dewtahs, and that when they are eclipsed, two 
• •vil spiritor dragons, have seized them. On such occasions therefore vast multitudes have 
been used to resort to the rivers for the purpose of ablution and prayer, to beat the water, 
and make hideous noises, in order to induce the dragons to relinquish their hold. Bernier 
witnessed a scene of this sort at Delhi, in the last century, of which he has given a striking 
description.* The people in our settlements do not seem now to be so loud on these occa¬ 
sions. The learned among the Brahmins know better : but if they have for more than twa> 
thousand years persisted in keeping the vulgar under such absurd deception, they are very 
unworthy depositories of science. In the knowledge of the globe they seem to be theni- 
>t-lves grusdy defective, maintaining a scheme of geography imaginary and ridiculous, the 
offspring of the -aine genius as the mythological legends. The extravagant errors of the 
Hindoos respecting visible nature,.tend to render their minds less apt for the perception of 
moral truth. 


Besides the consequences of idolatry, which are universal, the very appearance of the 
Hindoo idols in general has a tendency to degrade the worshippers: they are hideously 
ugly, with many heads, aims and weapons; with great teeth and eyes, and terrific counte¬ 
nances, of a black colour; many of them smeared with oil, and smelling strongly of it 
They are shut up in narrow dark rooms, and the approach to them is through obscurity and 
silence. The scandalous obscenity of others has been before hintc tb Figures of the monkey 
the bull, and of various other animals, are often placed around, and worshipped as the 
attendants of the superior deity of the place. 


Of the innumerable, strange, and antic ceremonies, gestui <* and postures, practised by the 
Hindoos in their worship, no full description can be given. They are varied according to 
the rules of different sects, and the fancies of individuals. The account contained in the 
A yeen Akbcrry/t of the a form in daily and ordinary use, will give some idea of 

them, and hardly fail to excite commiseration for the deplorable blindness of the people. 

“ Poujoh is divided into sixteen ceremonies. After the worshipper has performed his 
f usual ablutions, vith the Sindehya and flowm, he sits down, looking towards the east or 
' I he north, with his legs drawn up in front ; then taking in his hand a little water aud rice, 
r sprinkles the idol, milking that he thereby begins the worship of God. Next is the 
Kvl*k-Pooj'ih, or. the;worship of the conch-shell. Last is the Gw^ta-PoGjah, which is 

.. ‘ pi altering 
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plastering the bell with sandal-wood. When he has performed these Poojahs, he throws 
down a little rice, and wishes that God may be manifested; thus far includes thehrs. of 
y tho sixteen ceremonies. 2. He places a table of metal, or any thing else, as a seat for the 
“■ deity. 3 . He throws water into a vessel, to wash his footsteps. In Hindostan it is the 
custom, that when a superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet. 1. He 
“ sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rinsing his mouth. It is also the custom for 
“ an inferior to bring to a superior water to rinse his mouth before meals. 3 . Sandal 
“ flowers, beetle, and rice, arc offered to the idol. 6. The idol and his seat are carried to 
another spot. When he takes in his right hand a white conch-shell full of water, which 
fr he throws over the idol, and with his left rings the bell. /. He dries the idol w ith a 
“ cloth, replaces it upon its seat, and dresses it. 8. He puts the zenar (a sacred t lire ad) 
** upon the idol. 9 . He makes the kushek (lines with a composition of cow-dung, &c.) 
“ upon the idol, in twelve places. 10 . He throws over the idol flowers or green leaves, 11 . 

He fumigates it with perfume. 12 - He lights a lamp with ghee (clarified butter). 13 . 
ee He places before the idol trays of food, according to his ability, which are distributed 
“ amongst the hy-standers, as the idol’s leavings. The I 4 th is called nnrnskar, which is 
tc worshipping God w ith heart and tonguo ; and stretching himself at full length, with his 
c< face towards the ground (this prostration is called dtmdowt) ; then he lays himself in 
such manner that his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, 

“ forehead, nose, and cheeks ; and this they call shastang. 7 hese kinds ojprostrations are 
also 'performed to great men . 15 . lie compasses the idol several times. Hb Ho stands 

like a slave, w ith his hands uplifted, and asks permission to depart. There are particular 
prayers, and many different ways of performing these sixteen ceremonieS : and others 
“ believe, that only from the ninth to the thirteenth are indispensable duties. Kx- 
“ cepting a Sonny-assy and a Sootier , all other Hindoos perform this Poojah thrice every 
“ day.” 

Fifthly. The spirit of superstition extends among the Hindoos to every hour, and every 
business of life. The particulars recently stated, though striking, give no adequate idea of 
the universality of its operation ; and to follow' it through all its influences, would be an 
endless tusk. Some further illustrations may, however, suflice to confirm the existence of 
such a spirit, and to prove its powerful and incessant influence over the minds of this peo¬ 
ple. Affecting, in a variety of ways, their understanding and their conduct, it must also 
enter, in no inconsiderable degree, into the constitution of their moral and national charac¬ 
ter. 



The Hindoos, it has been already observed, are afraid of evil spirits, such as are denomi¬ 
nated among us diemoiv and genii. They believe the world to abound with them; every 
little district has its haunted places ; anil persons who pass them often, make some offering, 
or render homage to appease and conciliate the residing genius. Many are i he devices in 
use amongst them to fortify themselves again- the as .mlts of these malignant hrne;^. 
which they apprehend on small occasions as well as on groat ; for when a Hindoo yawns, 
he performs a short exorcism, to prevent the daemon from seizing that opportunity of em. r 
ing into his body. Possessions are most firmis 1 clicvod by tlnun, and die o; poura ncr ol 
them is not at all uncommon. The person# aro evidently convulsed ud nguavd in an 
extraordinary manner ; they declare thui a spirit •’is seized them; and tlioiv seldom 
ik them i c im tho i ir unstunce happens 

to servants and others, who, from caste and the usages of the eOmuyy, h . iiy ever meddle 
Uh • the curious arts. The notion of apparitions is also very familiar among the people. 

1 heir legends countenance.it. and their imaginations, weak nl inorclmefe, multiply rohi- 
of this kind. Ir. h su] p-»$ad als ». that tire spirits of the dec l have acvss to the living. 
in ■ wiys, and mav do tliem good or evil. Witchcraft is universally believed, and 

1’*aetisod um ,) n ^ them. "Evany village has one or more female professors of this art, and 
wizards nhu abound : these arc dreaded, accused, and resorted to, as was the case iu Europe 
! ^ Hut in Hindostan, this is still an active aiul flourishing profession. The 

mac a arts of divination, soothsayim . sorcery, rc romaney, and, above all, astrology, arc 

i JL * ‘ well 
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veil known and highly regarded. From the work of Abul Fazil, it would appear that they 
arc all explained and sanctioned in the Shasters. The Yedes, we know, enjoin the horo¬ 
scope to be drawn at the birth of a child, and this is constantly practised. The Magistrate, 
among the Hindoos, was bound always to have skilful astrologers and soothsayers about 
him. rile code imposes punishment upon any one ignorant of astrology , w ho shall presume 
to predict misfortune to the Magistrate. No affair of importance is at this day undertaken 
without consulting a soothsayer. 

Incantations also, which form another very large branch in the occult arts of the Hindoos, 
are amply treated of in the Vedes, and in practice are universal. Their object is unlimited : 
to procure all good, and avert all evil. 

With incantations, may be classed the endless variety of charms, spells, talismans, amulets, 
and other inventions of this nature, of which no individual, small or great, of all the 
millions of the Hindoo race, is destitute. The confidence reposed in these things is won* 
derful. It is o part of the duty enjoined in the Hindoo code to the sovereign, (€ that he 
“ keep magicians, men who can cure by spells,” upon which far more reliance is placed than 
on medicine. While the writer of this sketch was in Hindostan, he saw in one mom in" 
two fine young men, the pupils of a snake-charmer, lying dead, inconsequence of their 
undoub ting confidence, that the spell which he had taught them would render the poisun of 
the ;cTpfMu. innoxious. Presuming upon this spell, first one and then the other provoked a 
loosi \enoinous make to bite him, and in two hours they were both corpses, leaviii" des- 
titute families. Unsuccessful instances of this sort do not open the eyes of the people. °They 
are referred to irregularity in the application of the spell, and do not impeach the efficacy 
of the art. 


As a furih.Pi* illustration of this vast system of imposition, the following transcripts are 
made from the Ayeen Akbcrry,* the work, it is to be remembered, of a man of the 
first eminence for \ dents, rank, and information, who was born and passed his life in 
Hindostan. 

Sun, 

* U lhc ., arl «£ predicting by in « hat manner the Inv-uh Fsues through 

“ the '>ostr,lM. rho breath con.es out of the nostrils after three ways. First, when itcon.es 

, os !; out of the left nostril. Tins they aUribut, to the influence of the moon. andS 
ad a ! ru • ■■■->'-rvu-< r. |he second, when ltiasues most from the rieht nostril .kui. 
•• they attribute*to the influence of the .upland therefor, call toot ,f„ ',!? 

" *hird is, v w heir both nostrils breathe equally. The following i, ,ho orderiuwl I ,h 
breath ought to pass through the nose .—from perva to the third tith, chandernaree nd 
the same number of days soorepiaree, alternately throughout the mr» rl, ■ 

“ it weekly; thus, Sunday, Tue.-: lay, Thursday, and Saturday, soorejnaree am/Tr 
" Wednesday, and Friday, chandernaree. Others maintain tln.tTh r Vmllcf b’ ?h' 
“ sun’s course through the zodiac, Aries beginning with the soorejnaree, Taurus with chan* 
“ dernaree, and'thus alternately through all the signs. All tile learned of the Hindoos 
“ believe, that if a man breathes differently from one of these three ways, some misfortui e 
“ will befal him ; if the ii y lasts i t a quarrel will ensue • if if continue ten 

.lays, some misf •rtune will befal him; if TdV h« will!,. sidtmws • 

• ii for a. mouth, ins brother will die. Others speak thus oi the irregularity of breatliiii" • 
‘f f ' or a day and night, soorejnaree is in excess, th- person will die at the expiration of a 
year ; if it lusts two days and nights, be will aye two years; and so a year for every day ; 
*i ’he excess ("jutinucs for a month, lie will die ut the end of' the emuiii" month, jfY.r 
'• th. • xcess < f chandernaree, they say, if it. lasts a day and night, that, person will have a 

• In ickio- , at th. ex, ir;.tion of a year; and according to the ..umber of davs he will 
Oc so many year*, tick. ’ 


The 
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The manner of predicting’ events by the knowledge of this art. 1 

« If any one comes to enquire whether a woman-who is pregnant shall be delivered of a 
« boy or girl, the person who is to answer must examine the nostrils of the questioner ; if he 
<c breathes more through one nostril than the other, and stands on that side, it shall foreto! 
‘ a son; but if he happen to place himself on the opposite side, it shall indicate that it will 
be a daughter : if he breathes equally through both nostrils, there will be twins. Some 
“ believe that if the questioner stands on the soorejuaree side, it will be a boy; arid if on 
1C the cliandernaree, a daughter; and that if the breathing be equal, it denotes an herma¬ 
phrodite.” 

fk ' If an inquiry is made concerning a person who is sick ; if the questioner stands on 
“ the soorejnaree side, the sick person will die ; but if on the cliandernaree side, he will 
f€ recover.” 

If it be inquired whether or not an enemy's army will come ; if the questioner is chan- 
ff dernarec,ana stands on that side, the army will come; but if lie is soorejnaree, and stands 
t€ on that side, it will not come.” 

“ If he inquires concerning peace and war ; chandernaree implies the first, and soorejnaree 
the last.” 

AKUM,f 

c< Teaches what incantations are advantageous, and what are hurtful; what will improve 
c< the understanding, increase rank and f ortune , cure diseases, subdue enemies^ cement 
ic friendships, insure the conquest of countries, and advance the success of government. 

Shoogun,J 

« Is the art of discovering what is now happening, and predicting future event’s by observ- 
e ‘ i)irr the motions of birds. This is an art in which many Hindoos are skilled.” 

<e The learned Hindoos discover hidden tilings by means of five things; 1 . Astrology ,— 
,f 2. Sur , — 3 . Shoogun ,— 1. Keyweel , which are omens learnt by throwing dico,f— 5 . iSatoi- 
“ dirg, predicting from observing the form of the limbs, and their motion, and the lines and 
“ moles on the body.” 

Garud,§ 

“ Is the art of repeating’ certain incantations for recoveringa person who lias been stung 
“ by a scorpion, or snake, or any other veuemous reptile. This is dono by repeating his 
genealogy and praising his ancestors, which obliges the animal to present itself. The 
" following is a wonderful fact. When they have caught an old snake of a particular 
1 species, they repeat certain incantations, and then make it bite a Brahmin; when the 
ff poison takes effect, the Brahmin continues for some time in a state of stupefaction, when, 
upon arty question being put to him, he gives answers which are invariably found to be 
f true. The Hindoo philosophers believe that during the revolution of tho Cal-u*'vg, no- 
4 * thing is truer than such answers. And these answers have been collected mgcrhci mto 
ff several volumes. 

lNDEKJAL,j| 

Includes tho art of necromancy, talismans, and sleight of hand, in which the> tire won 
f del ful beyond description.” 

But the excessive solicitude of the Hindoos about the future, is in nothing more conspi¬ 
cuous than in their regard to omens , mmis, lucky and unlucky d r . Iiie\ 1 11 1\ ti n , at ten- 
to a length almost incredible. It interferes perpetually in all the sm.urs iri which they 
. vl ° c. urerned. as Euroneftns who have to act with them have the mot(iticatioii to find. 

1 i 
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work, written in the earlier part of the last century, on the Coast of Coromandel, and since* 
translated into French, an account of their proceedings in this respect, which so well suits 
he present manners of Bengal, that while it fully illustrates the subject under consideration, ' “ N 
it evinces the sameness of character, prevalent among them in distant periods and places. 

“ D’aul-tnt' nu’il a este (lit dans i’onzieme cliapitre, que les Brahmins, ct autres nations 
“ payennes, prenuent garde aux jours, quand ils ont dessein d'aller faire la demande d’un 
€t marriage, ou pour lc confirmer, il ne sera pas pour ce sujet, hors dc propos, de parler uu 
f ‘ pen comme on prend garde an signes et aux choix des jours.” 

1 Ils n’entreprendront point une affaire qu’en un jour, qui, selon leur compte, est bon; et 
s’ il se presente quelque signe ce bon jour-la, qui selon leur opinion, est mauvais, ilsne la 
“ pour, uivront pas, craignant que la fin n’en soit pas bonne. Quand ils ont le dessein 
" d’entreprendre un voyage par terre, ils avanceront sou vent leur voyage, pour prendre 
[’occasion d’un jour et d’une bonne heure, quoique ce seroit vers le soir, et qu’ils ne pour- 
r roient pas aller plus d'un quart d’heure loin de la ville, cela n’estantpas capable de les en 
<; empeschor, estant asseurez que quand ils partent en une bonne heure tout leur voyage 
€f sera heureux. Ils differont souvent leur voyage quelques jours, pour avoir un bon jour et 
une bonne heure ; et il arrive souvent, (comme j av (lit,) qu ils ont perdu, en attendant les 
€€ bons jours, la bonne occasion, el le temps propre, pour aVancer leur voyage, ct pour avoir 
un heureux succez de leurs a Ha ires. De faqon qu’on peut dire, avec juste raison, de ces 
py.yens-la, ce que Seneque disoit des sabats des Juifs • c queplusieurs choses, qu’on devoit 
" faire a 1 ’instant, estoieut souvent perdues, ou ne se faisoient jamais, a cause qu’on difl’e- 
“ roit, et qu’on ne lco faisoit pas en temps.’ Il s’en va de cette faqon avee ces payens-ey ; 

4( car pendant qu’ii.s attendent assez les bons jours, et les bonnes heures, ils les pendent 
souvent, et souffrent beaucoup de dommage ; et ce que je n’ay pas vu seulemcnt une fois, 
pendant qae j’ay fait liwna residence, mais d’an en an, que par le retardemenfc, ils ont 
’.Liivie passer lo temps <’> 'tuovson, et ont este contraints de revenir, sans rien faire, apres 
estre p rveaus a la rnoitie du chemin de Pegu, Jaruiasseri, et Achim.f C’est une chose 
estonnanfc-. qu’ils ne devlemient pas plus prudents pour Tavenir, par le dommage, et la 
perte quo Is souffrent continuellemeut; qu’ils persistent et continuent tousjours dans leur 
ancienne - it c nee, et inutile practiquo. Comme cette opinion est profondtune nt enracinee 
if en eux, ils n’en peuvent pas e3trc divertis.” 

Mai - X pour entendre le dit panjangam (almanack) il faut sqavoir, comme nous avons (lit 
au cliapitre precedent, que les puyens avoient trente lioures au jour, ct trente heures a la 
** nuict. Il est declare dans ce panjangam, touchant chaque jour'de la semaiue et touchant 
" chaque heure qui se rencontre dans lc jour, ce qu’on peut faire en icelles avec bons succez* 
ff et ce qu’on doit laisser.” 

ts 1. Que Le di mane he commenqant au lever du solcil, la premiere heure est bonne pour 
toutes sortes d’affaires de discours, ou de conseii.” 

“ 2. Si I on entreprend quelque affaire, qui apporte ordinairement du profit, elle auecedera 
bien, et apportera du profit.” 

3. Si i on entreprend quelque affaire pour on roccvoir du profit, elle ne suceedera pa* 

<€ hieu.” 

f< 4. Si l’on espere recevoir quelque chose de bon, l’enemy jouira de ce bien-la.’ 

‘ 5. 11 y aura du profit a faire marebaudise. 

f (>. Il fait bon celebrer une feste, ou entreprendre quelque those con* * ruant joye ou 
** doc trine. ’ 

7 . Tr-iuo touchant femme* succedera scion le d* sir. 
i( . La marchuudise ue donnera point dc prolit.’ 

9. (. unune 011 la. sixieme heure. 

1 1 1 ( qu’on entreprend ne uvedera pas hien. 

* Foger, Forte Oliver to, page 71 , I vessels may hart becu Hihcloo#, but both have 

t 1 h ' manuers concerned in these voyages | this super-lition. 

Atuc probably Mabointdauu, the ovvucj b of the | Roger, p. 84 . 
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11. II cst mauvais de prendre medicine, ou de faire quelque chose pour le contente- 
ment du corps.” 

“ 12. Qui clicrche victoire, il luy succedera bien.” 

“ 13. II fait bon d’acheter des vaches, des bestes, &c.” 

“ 14. II fait bon de prendre quelqu’un a son service.” 

“ 15. II cst mauvais d’entre dans une maison neuve, ou de visiter quelqu’uu dans sa 
maison.” 

“ 16. II est bon de commencer quelques maisons, village, ou ville.” 
u 17. II n’est pas bon d’entreprendre un voyage.” 

“ 18. II cst bon de visiter les grands.” 

“ 19* II est bon de faire des images k Lhonneur des pagoden.” 

“ 20. Ii est mauvais d’entreprendre quelque chose.” 

21. Celuy qui pense gaigner quelque chose, sera tromp6.” 

“ 22. Celuy qui entreprend une bataille, la perdra.” 

“ 23. II est bon de rechereher Famltie.” 

“ 24. 11 fait bon se battre.” 

“ 25. II fait bon prendre conseil de quelqu’un quelque part.” 
u 26. La marchandise n’apportera pas de gain.” 

27. Qui aura la connaissance d'une femme, aura un enfant.’" 

** 28 . Tout ce qu’on entreprendra, reussira.” 

u 29. Celuy qui entreprendra quelque chose de plantage, aura bon suceez.” 
u 30. Tout ce qu’ou souhaitera auparavant, ne succedera pas bicn.” 
tl II ira de raesme la nuict, d’heure k heure, jusqu au soleil levant.” 

The other days of the week, and the sixty parts into which each is divided, are detailed 
in the same strain; and thus every half hour is marked by something specific to be mder- 
taken or to be avoided. * How much the affairs of life, and all rational considerations about 
them, must be interrupted; how much the poor people, who are enslaved to this superstition, 
must be harassed by it; may easily be conceived. They seek relief from every thing;, md 
fear every thing except the Supreme Lord. 

But this is not the otilv yoke imposed upon them. Their ceremonial defilements, pollu¬ 
tions, and uncleannesses, the ways in whicn caste may be stained or lost, the methods of 
purification, the regulations concerning food, the manner of dressing and eating it. the 
ceremonies at births, at different ages, at marriages and deaths, all these multiplied beyond 
enumeration, with a prodigious calendar of burthensome festivals and fasts, constitute, a 
most grievous bondage. 

A scrupulous Hindoo cannot go forth from his house without being accessible, on all sides, 
to dangers trorn omens and defilements. He must proceed every step with tor and 
circumspection, lest some calamity should come upon him. “ Dustf shakeh from ik -h, 
from a broom, a garment, or from divers animals ; the touch of a burnt net, a crou . a cock, 

“ a hen, a rat or mouse, an eunuch, a washerman, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamete*, a 
u distiller, an executioner, a tanner, a dealer in leather, an oilman, and of upv smuer;” 
these are some of the manifold ways in which by contact, by accidents, or by iHt? arts of 
others, personal pollutions may be contracted. The ceremonies which respect tin* article of 
food alone, might form a volume. Many kinds of provisions me totally ibrbiddcu , others 
become* in particular circumstances, unlawful; and those which arc pj lowed may be defiled 

by 

* A few articles in the detail are curious enough 1 
to he noted. 

t ^ luy qui entreprendra quelque chose an 1 
^ -tnt 'outage de son ptockain, cela lui rtsussirn. 1 
n jj ,a,t hon, cntre> rendre une tnauvaise affaire . I 
« .1 ..... ’ 1 ‘ 0n * d’entrqprqaclre quelque chose, pour I 

“ du Di* r * ! ? cra, *ute a quclqn’un; celuj qui umnj. . 

P °*> fien reee^ra les nitesmt avautages que | 


« do i' rr. rtaw” (ntpp mni to he die same as 
Arnrita , the nectar cf the gods.) 

“ II fail bon brualcr lea nmlades, ou los cooper* 

« Celuy qui cherehc chose pour tiomper, d ne 
“ 1c recon trera pus. 

u Qui veut cntreprendvi quelque chosv. xes 
* enemies aiouront.” 
f Ay ecu Akberiy, page 241. 
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by a thousand contingencies. The vessels used in preparing food, if touched by one of the 
lower caste, are defiled. The shadow of a cliandal, (a person of the base caste before men¬ 
tioned,) passing even over water, defiles it. All things useable, liquids, grain, metals, silks, 
cottons, vegetables, domestic utensils, the earth itself, are liable to pollution, and the 
remedies to be applied for their purification are prescribed. * “ Sunshine, moonshine, the 
41 light of afire, air, water, earth, ashes, mustard-seed, wild grain, the shade of a tree, the 
“ hind part of a cow’s leg, a plough, milk, milk curds, ghee or clarified butter, the dung and 
f< urine of a cow,” are a very few of the things which are esteemed to have a purifying 
virtue, and mostly in cases of personal defilement. 

Beside the time employed in their daily ablutions and ceremonies, that which is lost 
from attending to the lucky and unlucky hours, and that which must be given to the 
removal of contracted defilements, there are many rigorous fasts+ prescribed, and a still 
greater number of festivals. J Of these last only, the whole number appointed for the 
different castes appears, from the Ayeen Akberry, to be about a hundred in the year, and 
they are in general carefully observed. 

It is not however enough, that the Hindoos bear the accumulated evils, natural and 
fictitious, of their present state of existence. The Brahmins profess a science called Knr- 
rernbr /pak, “ by which/' says Abul Fazii, “ can be discovered whatever was done by men in 

their former state of existence ; and it prescribes a particular expiation for each crime . § It 
i, probable that there has always been more discretion than rigour, in the exercise of the 
authority derived from this source; but the invention itself is so singular, as to merit some 
further observation. 

The art is subdivided into four hinds; and distinct examples of each are given in the 
Ayeen Akberry, (Yol. III. page 167). || 

From these examples, the following only shall be selected, as being short, and affording a 
sufficient explanation of the nature, and possible extension of this new species of taxation. 



Hi ea - r.s which are Punishments for Crimes in a Former State. 

“ Lameness is a punishment for having kicked a Brahmin.— Cure , Let him take one tolah 
“ of gold, in the form of a horste, and bestow it in charity; and give food to one hundred 
u and eighty Brahmins.” 

,r A fever is u punishment for killing nn innocent Khcteree.—Cuy r, Repeating one hundred 
:f limes the incantation of Mahadeo, feeding thirteen Brahmins, and sprinklui<r with water 
" the image of Mahadeo one hundred times. 0 


1 Ayeen Akberry, page 243. 

+ " Ibid. - - - 247. 

t Ibid. - - - 268. 

§ Ibid. - - - 167. 

|J The Institutes of Menu established the doc¬ 
trine of sufferings for sins com hutted in a former 
stale, ami - scribe both the signs by which those 

* iris may be discovered, and the expiations which 
must be made for them. Some passages from that 
work will !Vu Lhor illustrate the doctrine. 

fi If a twice Ijorn man. By the will of God in 

* this world, or from 1m natural birth, have any 
corporeal mark of an expiablc sin committed in 

tl this m a fanner $tnfe, he must bold no inlercourse 
“ with »iiti vhtuou* while hia penance remains un- 
u performed.” 

“ Some evil minded persons, f<»r sins committed 
in tin; lif» , and r<jmc jer hiij actions in a preceding 
•itcite 1 euffer a morbid change in their Iodic*/’ 


“ A cough 

A stealer of cold lrom a Brahmin, has w hit¬ 
lows on Ins nails; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; the slayer of a Biahmin, a marasmus; 
the violator o> his guru’s bed, a deformity in 
“ the generative organs; a malignant informer, 
. C( ! ,s * n bis nostrils; a false dtir.ictor, 

“ stinking breath ; a stealer of grain, the defect 
“ ol some limb ; a mixer of bi d wares with good, 
some redundant member ; 
lt A stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia ; .1 Mlenler 
** of holy words, or an unauthorised reader of the 
scriptures, dumbness • a stealer of clothes, le- 
tl prosy ; a horse stealer, lameness/’ 
i( reliance, therefore, must invariably hr per* 
fort* cm for the sake ot expiation sincethey who 
u have not expiated tin ir wins, will again spring to 
“ birth with disgraceful marks.” 

htsiitatis of Menu, page 313. 
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“ A cough is a punishment for killing a Brahmin.— Cure , Making a lotus of four tolahs of 
1 gold, and after repeating certain incantations, performing with it the ceremony of the 
a Howm , and giving it to a righteous Brahmin.” 

“ A woman whose husband dies before her, in her former state was of a great family, 
c< which she left to live with a stranger, and when he died burned herself with him.— 
Cure , She must pass all her life in austerities, or put an end to her existence by burying 
“ herself in snow.” 


“ A woman who has only daughters, is punished for having possessed a great deal of 
“ pride in her former existence, and not showing proper respect to her husband.— Cure, 
u Besides ornamenting a white ox with gold. Sec,, she is to satisfy with food one hundred 
“ Brahmins : or she must make ten mashes of gold, in the form of a deity, and after per- 
“ forming certain incantations, give it in charity, and feed fifty Brahmins.” 


The review of the Hindoo religion shall be closed here. Whatever antiquity may be 
justly ascribed to that religion, whatever acknowledgments its mysterious writings may con¬ 
tain of one Supreme Being,* and of some of His perfections, w hatever mixture of moral 

principles 


* It is doubtless very pleasing to discover the 
recognition of this grand principle, the foundation 
of all true religion, even under an immense mass of 
falsehood and superstition ; but some persons seem 
to have thought, that in ascertaining the existence 
of ibis principle in the writings of tin* Hindoos, or 
in the opinions of their learned men, they had sub¬ 
stantially vindicated and established the religious 
character of that people; making little account 
of their idolatry, which is practised by the Brah¬ 
mins, they represent to he no more than a symbo¬ 
lical worship of the divine attributes; and which 
or. admitting among the vulgar, the idea of subaltern 
intelligences, they represent to arise from the ve¬ 
neration paid to the elements, which are thought 
to contain a portion of God, who according to an 
alleged tenet of the Hindoo faith, is held to be the. 
soul of the world.* Not to dwell upon the falsity 
of this view of Hindoo idolatry, which has been 
already contradicted by quotations from the 
Bhagvad-Geeta, it may be sufficient to observe to 
any who lean to so latUudin uian an opinion, an 
opinion which tails below even Ihc creed of deism, 
that the speculative admission of one or more im¬ 
portant truths will not, in the least, prove the re¬ 
ligious system, or the religious practice, of any 
poison or community to be right. The picture of 
the ancient Heathens, given to us by unerring 
authority, is a striking and tdfoctingrepresentation 
< f the people of whom now S[ sak. “ They 

held the truth in unrighteousness.From 

“ the visible works of the Creator, they under¬ 
stood his eternal power and godhead. 

But when they knew God they gloiified him not 
: a God, neither were thankful; hut beam e v.uu 


• Dcm’s History of Hmrinbiau, Yol. I Dlv 
t Tome 


“ in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 

“ darkened.Professing themselves to be 

“ wise, they became fools.And changed 

“ the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
“ made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
** four-footed beasts, and creeping things .... 
“ Wherefore also God gave them up to unclean- 
“ ness, through the lust of their own hearts, to 
“ dishonour their own bodies between themselves ; 

Who changed the truth of God into a 
“ lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
u than the Creator, who is blessed for ever, amen. 

“.For this cause, God gave them up to vile 

“ affections.And even as they did not like 

“ to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
u over to a reprobate mind, to do those things 
44 which are not convenient; .... Being fil'ed 
“ with all. unrighteousness.” Romans i. lS. 24. 
26. 28, 29. 

With respect to the real tenets of the Hindoos 
on subjects of theology, they are to be taken from 
their ancient books, rather than from the ora l 
declarations of the most learned Brahmins of mo¬ 
dem times, who have discovered that (In' ^pinions 
of Christians, concerning the nature 01 God, aie 
far more rational than tie c cun-t'inly entertain 
among them, aad that the gn‘ss> idolatry of Hie 
Hindoos is contemned I'V t mm*: intelhgcn na ~ 
ti\c of the weataru world. Bern 1 - m to 

have found occudon fy. the name remark In his 
time, for ufo-r rdaiiiu u eomeronce belwiw. him 
and sonic learned pimtlu *. m * h the latter en¬ 
deavoured to 1 dine nvvuy the gro^mMa of their 
imago-worship • “ Voila (says lie) s-ms ajhuter, ni 
*< diminuer, G elution qu'iisme di nnerent, 1, : - a 

‘ 4 VOUB 

iiion on the Religion, &c. of the Hindoo*. 

!. page IW 
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principles may be found interspersed in its ordinances (for without some cement of this kind 
a would be impossible to constitute a religion for creatures, endowed with any share of reason 
and conscience) it plainly appears, that its general system is in theory most depraved; and 
hat it is a system which, when reduced to practice, renders abortive the few moral principles 
originally admitted into it; and not only tolerates, but necessarily countenances, and encou¬ 
rages, the most extravagant and abandoned wickedness. The manners of some of the Brah¬ 
es who pass their time in going through the ceremonies of their religion, or an indolent 
application to their books, exempt from the concerns of the world, and\herefore unblack- 
cued with the crimes so common among those of more active pursuits, form no exception to 
this remark; \ ov the rigorous austerities practised by the devotees of another class, who (rive 
themselves entirely up to a life of wandering mortification. Both these descriptions of men 
deny thorns civ t s in some things, but it is in order to be more abundantly gratified in others 
The pride of their superior rank and qualifications, and above all, of their supposed sanctity 
and l lie idolatrous reverence which they receive from the common people, reader them insuf¬ 
ferably arrogant; and there is the grossest deviation from rational and meritorious principles 
in the conduct of both:—in that of the Brahmin, who imposes upon the people a worship 
and ceremonies, which he knows to be groundless and pernicious; in that of the Joe ee who 
abandons his wife, children, and connections, to become useless and burthensome to other.-, 
and to himself, for the rest of his days. ’ 

The absolute dominion which this religion gives to the Brahmins, and a few of the second 
tribe, over th ; rest of the people, must also have forced itself upon the attention. No similar 
invention among men, seems to have been so long and so completely successful. This 
succor may bo accoun. d for, partly, from a favourable concurrence of various circumstances* 
but chiefly, from the character of the religion itself. Erected upon the darkest ignorance! 
au ! v “/ boldest falsehood, it has bee n the work of ages to strengthen these foundations, and* 
to render the fabric impregnable. The understanding is chained and kept in perpetual im- 
pnsoni. on i iik* (headed rivals for power in the East, who deprived of their eyes, and immured 
) u ' rec -‘Y c Phoned provisions from the gaoler’s hands. Every avenue which mi-ht 

lead U ; ^mancipation, ib strongly guarded. Fear is i. i , ably excited, ami inc< . nlv 
wi.uos upon 3 m,t ;i rational mar oi lulling mto moral evil, and offending tlie rkhtooiiR 
ul ‘ U " of the iimver-.e, but a lour of number!<>„ fictitious dangers from ,vrL 

If 1 d , f lu,v * , " liU "'"W r f‘> and imaginary, in every situation, an.I in every 
!- , * an i n.si"iuwnt by wlnc-h the*- poor jHiopla an- held down, neve,- . 

exaumic mi > the • • l.-gv oi vn hat they are told is impending over them. E-.k 0 u . ■ 8 . to 

wise held out to them ; and they arc taught to seek deliverance, safety and I • 1 11 . 
a multitude ol munommig, fantastic ceremonies, which constitute a Lrrievnnc i ia ^/ > ' u ‘~ s ’ ln 
: —hig their time, and con lining their thoughts. In all these rites nnd ; n i f ‘ iucI gery, en- 

y u 111 wnatever regards 

the 


votis dire 
bitn cone 
oue fen a 
-It may la. 
oi Unco in 

i liuiopeati tongues, 


e vrai, cela rne rembloit un peu trf*p 
tC*, a la ciirdievve, aux prix dr ce 
jit appris do plu deura autre pandit*. *’ 
illovvablc to add here, that it is ol im- 
unnut mealing, through tin; medium 
ie writings of L 


rn ua- I 

hons, not onlv to under their sense with rigid I 
•triv im. s .incl j curacy, hut as mucli ns possible, j 
" 'h the Ires*, the air, tin mannersofbhr original; ! 
k*r it is conceivable, that elegauc* of language, t 
harmony of periods, gm e of curnpn? lion, and tlie 
llhuii'nuium ol J-1-. learning, may in a vejr- 
. ioi. turii ii‘; n.i’lv impart i«» do<tiinea, senti* | 
m ' ' 'i namitionk an elevation. :> symmetry 


illi V’IVY iUWWj «» ••j lUlilvU J j I 

i^li, which in their original garb, they do j 
oot pos-ean. In Mu. viow, an author to whom I 


p tan Hippos t a ,string i<krnc<$ % a it lough 
un uiihuj’tainted with th original, i<> a ilutter- 
ng poi rail v, here characteristic features, he. 
om-e no* .Jmgcthpf consonant to J'uropean 
lust, , must have ht < n sueriheed to tlie harmony 
m c uiipOMUon. I have ever attended to the 
lorm of my model, and have pr<served x\bat 
■'•o ui i- m;il|y jjj vfur.c, di. boot, in nmiing 
hoe Ijiic ino In' nj each stieh ’--Mr, 

"M"**’ Prtface to >bc lkuojmdtt, pugo 14. 
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the civil and personal, as well as the religious concerns of the Hindoos, the Brahmins have 
made themselves indispensably necessary. They formed the religion, they are the sole ex¬ 
clusive depositaries of its ordinances, they are the expounders ot them, they are, under a 
Hindoo sovereign, authorized to assist in the government ot public affairs, and in effect to 
control it; they are the framers and administrators of the law,they have exorbitant personal 
privileges in all the ordinary affairs and transactions of life, they are the sole ministers, 
either ^officiating or directing, in all the vast train of ceremonies, observances, ablution-, 
defilements, purifications, penances, and works 
consists; the endless questions arising about caste, 

a Hindoo, from the hour of his birth, through the diffe-- 

in youth, in manhood, in old age, and in death, in all the relations, and in all the c aMia tic- 
of life, is subject to an accumulation of burthensome rites, with which the preservation ot 
his caste, his credit, and place in society, are strictly connected : nay, for his tone u t in 
former states of being, preceding his birth, these absolute lords ol his faith, cons *.'>k , • o 
conduct, bring him to account, nor do they resign their dominion over him w hen ie i> em . 
The return he has for unbounded subjection, is an indulgence in perpetual deviations, even 
from those few principles of morality which his religion acknowledges, it is rhu* that 
abject slavery, and unparalleled depravity, have become distinguishing characteristics ol tiie 

Before we dismiss this branch of our subject, it may be proper to meet an enquiry wind, 
may have been rising in the mind of the reader while this account has proceeded.. It may 

be said,'"’ ■ ’- ! —' f 



system 

system, as i. . . 

the Hindoos been preserved from dissolution f r 

That country, certainly possessed of various advantages, derived them however from 
nature, not from its government. It enjoyed a most genial climate, a most fertile soil, a situ¬ 
ation the most happy for security and for commerce. But its political institutions cramped 
its natural powers; in process of time they produced general corruption ; the interests of tiic 
i ountry, or th state, came to be no concern with people, who, excluded even from thinking 
of public affairs, and unalterably fixed to one rank and occupation, had little to hope, or to 
fear, from a change: whence it was, as the ancients inform us, that the husbandman might 
bo seen calmly tilling his field, while two armies were contending in his sight for dominion. 
Those institutions failed in effectual provision against foreign invasion, in the same degree 
that they produced internal degradation; and the people having at length filled up a nig > 
measure of immorality, the natural consequence of their principles, their northern licit; i- 
bours, after manv desolating inroads, and massacres, brought them under a foreign \ *ke. 

But though the Hindoos lost the dominion of their own country, the influence oi t-w 
religion and'their priests remained. The ignorance and fear of the people, then* mm >c 
apprehension, especially of the loss or contamination of caste ; the necessity t** 1 ! ^ ' 

of adhering to the profession, and remaining in the country in which they "‘‘ K ‘ 

causes, which the great extent of continent oyer which Hinduism had munenHy -[”< •*; » , . 

prodigious number of the people professing it, uphe 


eld 


UUU1>'U] liuu iuu I' 1 ; . 

institutions (institutions winch evou- 


prnuigious numi iT 01 in pcoiiK- ■*> : , * . . „ ,.. llUl w lW i. n t v 

Ldl/X.ifieed every thmg else to penu tuatc themselves) loug ,ft< rth, " 1 * ; • ”, ^3 

lo foreigners of another faith. Thus the |x«ple were held togctlicr .n U, ^ ^ 

state, by a chum, which the rude bigotry and .gnonuwc of t.luur co„q,,e ors only ^ 

more strongly; and this, in a word, with ihe cock no ‘ b orruntiona mio-ht 

explains why they »Ull continue united beyond the period, «hen then orruphona might 

h j\c dissolved the frame of society. * 


* The ancient splendor of India, its career in 
i’ofimTrn*nt t and the happiness resulting from its 
P 'hoy , have been viewed by the celebrated author 
°* Historical Disquisition , through a indium 
which hath magnified them to his apprehension 

M 


greatly beyond their just dimensions, and guided 
ins masterly hand ; n the delineation of a picture, 
far mure beautiful limn the original. In treating 
ol the progress of society, one position seems of 
late to be generally assumed, that men at first set 

out 
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CHAP. IV. 

Inquiry Into the Measures which might be adopted by Great Britain, for the Improvement of 
the Condition of her Asiatic Subjects; and Answers to Objections. 

H E now proceed to the main object of this work, for the sake of which all the preceding 
t pic and discussions have been brought forward,—an inquiry into the means of remedying 
disorders, which have become thus inveterate in the state of society among our Asiatic 
subjects, which destroy their happiness, and obstruct every species of improvement among 
them. 

That is hi the highest degree desirable, that a healing principle should be introduced, no 
man surely will deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them of the criminality 
of the annual sacrifice of so many human victims on the funeral pile; of the profession of rob¬ 
bery, 

by the Brahmins. It spread little light among 
the great body of the people, and it is incorrect 
to refer to the whole nation, what only the priests 
possessed and guarded as a mystery. So with 
respect to the accumulations of wealth, which the 
nation enjoying abundant produce, and having 
few wants, mightat length contain, it would centre 
with the Princes, Brahmins, and some of the 
chief persons of the other tribes. There might 
be numerous armies, splendid retinues and esta¬ 
blishments, appertaining to the great, with a 
profusion of jewels and effeminate finery, in 
which these people delight; there would be 
many superb richl y endowed pagodas, astonishing 
for tluir workmanship and cost, there would be 
gioat bodies of indolent well appointed priests, 
troops of buffoons, players, and dancers, the last 
belonging to the temples as well as the court * 
and all these appearances, with the general face 
of a country ever verdant and luxuriant would 
strike the imagination of a stranger, especially 
if Ins business were with the metropolis, like 
that of Megasthenes, from whose superficial 
account of a country then little known, the 
opinions of the ancients seem to have been 
formed. But there is no reason to believe, that 
wealth was diffused freely through all the body 
pohtic; the head and aims might be enlarged, 
but the other parts would retain nearly their 
original size, i here is no reason, in short, to be¬ 
lieve, that the common people ever lived upon any 
clung but rice, or other inferior grain; ever wore 
any thing but a cincture, or at best a slight lialf 
covering of ordinary cotton cloth; or ever in¬ 
habited any better dwellings than low b con- 
venient huts, with matted or mud walls, and 
straw riH/!Such is the present style, and such 
m all probability it ever 1ms been, not because 
the in ople preferred this, but because they had 
no choice. 


out from the savage state ; a position which may 
sometimes at least be questionable, and which in 
respect to the original inhabitants of Hindostan, 
must be disputed. From this point, however, Dr. 
Robertson conceives them to advance, through a 
lorg series of internal improvements, to the 
highest stages of refinement, unaided even by the 
accession of extraneous light* ; whereas it appears 
more probable, that upon the first dispersion of 
mankind from the plains of Shinar, where the 
,u "'its ot civilized life must have prevailed, the 
most attractive climates would direct the lines of 
migration, and that early colonies proceeding to 
the eastward, through tracts of fertile country, 
would, without sinking into barbarism, .>oon 
spread .nto the luxuriant regions of India, where 
the rich abundance of the soil would speedily 
lead them to the arrangements of regular society. 
For countries extremely productive of the boun¬ 
ties of nature, seem to ripen the ideas of men, 
in some respects, with a quickness analogous to 
the rapidity of their vegetation; and" where 
enjoyments are profanely offered, a certain degree 
of refinement will easily take place, and rights 
of property be understood, though the facility of 
acquisition will not be favourable to the spirit 
of improvement, and there may be vices in the 
political constitution which wall absolutely limit 
its progress. 

With respect to the Brain ink al system of reli¬ 
gion, icov, and science, from which the strongest 
arguments for a long progressive course ofreline- 
m ont are deduced, reason has of late been given 
us to believe, that the elements of them did not 
spring up in Hindostan, but were derived from 
a source nearer to die original seat of the post¬ 
diluvian race. (Sec, in the Asiatic Researches, 
tho papers of Sir WiJliiua June*, concerning the 
Hindoos.) But whatever the origin, or extent 
°l knowledge among the Hindoo* might be, it 
wa8 » a* we have seen, monopoli&xi and cotxcuuul 
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bcry, comprehending murder; of the indulgence of one class of people in the whole cafelo<nie 
ol flagitious cranes, without any adequate punishment; of the forfeiture of the lives of others 
according to their institutes, for the merest trifles; of the arbitrary imposition of burthensome 
rites, devoid of all moral worth; of the pursuit of revenge, by offerings to vindictive deities* 
or the establishment of lying, false evidence, gaming, and other immoralities, by law • of he 
pardon of capital offences for money; of trying to purchase the expiation of wilful and habitual 
ceremonial observances; and of tn of >eks, stones, impure and mule- 

volciit deities; no man living, surely, would affirm that we ought, that we are at liber! v to 
withhold from them this conviction. v ’ 

Aie we bound for ever to preserve all the enormities in the Hindoo system ? Have we 1 >ecome 
tlie guardrand of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains? Are we pledged 
to supooit, for all generations, by the authority of our government and the power of our 
aims, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large poi va of 
the human nice ? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an enlightened nation, a nation 
itself professing principles diametrically Opposite to those in question, has engas 
towards its own subjects? It would be too absurd and extravagant to maintain, that any 
engagement of this kind exists; that Great Britain is under ■ • 

to uphold errors and usages, gross and fundamental, subversive of the first principles of 
reason, morality, and religion. 

Il we had conquered such a kingdom as Mexico, where a number of human a ; l ( - c 
regularly offered every year upon tlie altar of the Sun, should we have calmly acquiesced in 
this horrid mode of butchery ? Yet for near thirty years we have, with perfect unconcern, seen 
rites, in reality more cruel and atrocious, practiv d in our Indian territories. If human fie 
must be sacrificed to superstition, at least the mere use less, worthless, or unconnected mem¬ 
bers of the society might be devoted. But in Hindustan, mothers of families are take > from 
the midst of their children, who have just lost their father also, and by a most diabobcal 
complication of force and fraud, arc driven into the flames. 

brui all time to come, as we hitherto have been, dors of tlii* unnatural 

wickedness' It may indeed well appear urprising that in the long i during w h 
Iteld those territories, we have made no serious attempt to local the Hindoos to the dictates of 
Until and morality. I his is a mortifying proof how .little it has been considered, that the ends 
ot government, and the good of society, have an inseparable connection with ri^ht principles. 

H e have been satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of those people, and Trove attended 
chiefiy to the maintenance of our authority over the country, and Urn augmentation of our com- 
iiH‘ i ce and revenues ; but have never, with a view to the promotion of their happiness, look* d 
thoroughly into their internal state. 

It then we o(i gilt to wish for the correction of those criminal habits and practice* which pro- 
VIU among them, it cannot reasonably he questioned, that we ought also to make alhm.ihl* 
attempts for this end ; and it remains therefore only to consider in what manner Ujj 
may he best, pursued. 

Sh.dl we resort to the power we possess, to dost my their distinctions of cu*f«*H, 
demolish their idols ! Assuredly not. Force, instead of convincing them offheir error, wesdd 
fortify them m the persuasion of being right; and the use of it, even if it promised happier 
consequences, woukl still be altogether unjust. 

To the use of reason and argument, how< ver, in exposing their errors, there can be no 
objection. There is indeed the strongest obligation to make tliosv « rmr> nianili st, since they 
generate and. tend to perpetuate, all the lsiie s which have he* n ?■ el hath, and which our 
oaty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silcut indillercm *, calls upon us bjy every 
P r «»j)cr method to preveht. - 

Hi true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light 

1<V».- It* - ' .. 
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our Asiatic Subjects. 
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■Pi' niiu; and their 
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no is have nover 
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ret w * uu * knowledge to them, would pv< 
is proposed, f .mi a fulJ conviction th 
n lca * and hajipy effects upon them, effect 
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Tlie Hindoos err, because they are 
tore them. I hu eoiinntnucution of 
remedy for tlioir disorders; ( ,nd this 
inly and patiently applied, it would 
le uud advantageous for us. 


There 
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There are two ways of making this communication: the one is, by the medium of the 
languages of those countries; the other is, by the medium of our own. In general, when 
f< >reign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants of any country, they have used 
the vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and necessary reason, that they could not 
hope to make any other mean of communication intelligible to them. This 1 is not our case 
in respect of our Eastern dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long, 
many Englishmen reside among the natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is 
practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice therefore of either mode, lies open to us; 
and we arc at liberty to consider which is entitled to o, preference. Upon this subject, it is 
not intended to pass an exclusive decision here ; the points absolutely to be contended for 
arc, that we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable; that it is prac¬ 
ticable by two ways, can never be an argument why neither should be attempted. Indeed 
no great reason appears why either should be systematically interdicted, since particular 
cases may recommend, even that which is in general least eligible. 

The acquisition oi a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter of no great 
difficulty. English teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to offer instruction in the 
native languages, than the Indians would be prepared to receive it in ours. This method 
w mid nonce come into operation more speedily than the other; and it would also be attended 
-vith the advantage of a more careful selection of the matter of instruction. But it would be 
re coniine d and less effectual; it may be termed a species of deciphering. The deci¬ 
pherer )< n cjuired to unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden. Upon every new 
oct anion, lit has a similar labour to perform, and the information obtained from him is limited 
to tiie single communication then made. All other writings in the same character, still 
remain to those who am ignorant of it, unknown ; but if they are taught the character itself, 
the; % writing in which it is used. Thus superior, in point of ultimate 

advantage, does the employment of the English language appear ; and upon this ground, we 
jtsc- a p « t *i< nee ; > that n ode, proposing hero, that the communication of our knowledge 
sh ili be made by the medium ot our own language. This proposition will bring at once to 
trial, both the principle of Mich communication, and that mode of conveyance which can alone 
be questioned ; for the adnm ion of the principle must at lea^t include in it the admission of 
the narrowest nwai s cited to the end, which we conceive to be the native' languages. The 
principle, however, and the m< Still distinct qu istion . utd fci y < pinion which may be 

entertained of the tatter, cannot affect the former ; but it is hoped, that what shall be offered 
here concerning them, will he found sufficient to justify both. 

We proce* <1 then t o ohsc rve, that it is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees to 
impart to the Hindoos our language ; afterwards through that medium, to make them 
acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjects ; and let not the 
idea nastily excite derision, progreswwftj with the simple elements of our arts, our philosophy 
id religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the fabric 
of error; and all the objections that may be apprehended against such a change, are, it is 
confidently believed, capable of a solid answer. 

The lust communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must be the English 
language : this is a key which will open to them a world ol new ideas, and policy alone might 
have impelled ns, long since, to put it into their hands. 

To introduce the language of the. conquerors, seems to be an obvious mean of assimilating 
the conquered people to them. The Mahomed alls, from the beginning of their power, em¬ 
ployed ih'.* Persian language inf he affairs of government, and in the public departments, 
fhis practice aided them iu maintaining their superiority, and enabled thei i, instead of 
depending blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, 
a* wi H as to keep intelligible registers of the income and expenditure of the state. Natives 
readily learnt the Inngi rage of government, finding that it was necessary :n every concern ot 
revenue and of justice; they next became touchers of it; and in all the provinces over which 
ui* j Mogul kinpirc extended, it is dill understood, and taught by numbers of Hindoos. 

It 
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It would have been our interest to have followed their example ; and had we done so on 
the assumption of the Dewannee, or some years afterwards, the English language would now 
have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindoos throughout our provinces. Fhe- ^ Viatic 
details of the revenue would, from the beginning, have been open to our inspection ; and by ‘ 
facility of examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of the natives, mani¬ 
fold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practised upon us, would have been pre¬ 
cluded. Vn easy channel of communication also, would always have been open between the 
rulers and the subjects ; and numberless grievances would have been represented, redressed, 
or prevented, which the ignorance of the former in the country languages, and the hindrances 
experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have sometimes suffered to pass with 
impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. We were long held in the dark, both in 
India and in Europe, by the use of a technical revenue language ; and a man of considerable 
judgment, who was a member of the Bengal administration near twenty years since, publicly 
animadverted on the absurdity of our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a con- 
querejJ pe ople. It is certain, that tin*. Hindoos would easily have conformed to the use ot 
English ; and they would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the language 
which always gives wc ight 

it, and which would enable every native to make his own representations directly to the 
Governor-general himself, who, it may be presumed, will not commonly, henceforth, be 
chosen from the line of the Company's servants, and therefore may not speak the dialects of 
the country. Of what importance it might he to the public interest, that a man in that 
station should not be obliged to depend on a medium with which he is unacquainted, may 
readily be conceived. 

It would be extremely easy for government to establish, at a moderate expense,m various 
parts of the provinces, places pf gr«fcuitoufi instruction in reading and writing English: mul¬ 
titudes, especially of the young, would flock to them; and the easy books used m teaching, 
might at the same time convey obvious truths on different subjects. The teachers should 
be persons of knowledge, morals and discretion ; and men of this character could impart to 
their pupils much useful information in discourse: and to facilitate the attainment of that 
object, they might at first make some use of the Bengalese tongue. The Hindoos would, 
in time, become teachers of English themselves; and the employment of our language in 
public business, for which every political reason remains in full force, would, in the course 
of another generation, make it very general throughout the country. There is nothing want¬ 
ing to the success of t! i< plan, but the hearty patronage of government. If they w ish it to 
succeed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of English in the administration of tho 
revenue, in judicial proceedings, and in other business of government, wherein Persian is 
now used, and the establishment of freo-schools for instruction in this language, would 
insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, that the in ton >t of 
tit** nnfii/A4 wmiM imltirA thpm t.n nrninr . 1 it. Neither would much contusion arise, CVill .it 
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tiec a ^tter system ot principles and morals. New views of duty as rational creatures would 
o .r u "i”' 11 1 H*n ; and that mental bondage in which thev have long been holdcn would gra¬ 
dually dissolve. ‘ 

To this change,the true knowledge of nature would contribute; and some of our easy 
explanations of natural philosophy might undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelli¬ 
gible to them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the concealment of their learning as 
parr of their religion,* the people are totally misled as to the system and phenomena of 
nature; and their errors in this branch of science, upon which divers important conclusions 
K ' T > may he more easily demonstrated to thorn, than the absurdity and falsehood of their 
mythological legends. From the demonstration of the true cause • 

Rfigoo, and R'-foo, the dragons, who when the sun and the moon are obscured are supposed 
to be assaulting them, a story which has hitherto been an article of religious faith, produc¬ 
tive oi religious services among the Hindoos, + would fall to the ground ;°the removal of one 
pillar, would weaken the fabric of falsehood ; the discovery of. one V error, would 

upon the mind to farther conviction; and the progressive discovery of truths, hitherto 
unknown, would dissipate us many superstitious chimeras, the parents of false fears, and 
false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in time be introduced and diffused 
araoug the Hindoos. Their understand) Id thence be strengthened, as welbas their 

minds informed, and error be dispelled in proportion. 

ihii. perhaps no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten the mass 
of the people, as the introduction of the principles of mechanics, and their application to 
agriculture and the useful arts. Not that the Hindoos are wholly destitute of simple 
mechanical contriv; Some manufactures, which depend upon patient attention and 

delicacy of hand, are carried to a considerable degree or perfection among them ; but for 
a senes of ages, perhaps for two thousand years, they do not appear to have made any con¬ 
siderable addition to the arts of life. Invention seems wholly torpid among them; in a few 
i n.:'-, t \e\ have* improved, by their intercourse with Europeans, of whose immense superiority 
igm convinced; but this effect is partial, and not discernible in the bulk of the 
pponu . Uie scope for improvement, in tins respect, is prodigious. 

.nil bie.il acces-ious of wealth wo id Bengal derive from a people intelligent in the 

P 11 - of >ila and seasons, to improve the exie n * 

modes of cahuFc, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses of dronSf 
and of nun ; mid Urns to meliorate the quality of all the produce of the country. All theS 
u;, ~ a " 1 slJ , ,u Ul, ‘ l, '': r . • fhe hn.-bandnian ■ i i'•< i,_ • I ju-i tur.w up the soil'with a dieii* 
n,,,lv r P lo "- h » dra "; n h -V a couple of miserable cattle; and if drought ,, : .. che< 0 r the 
inundate the crop he lias no resource; he thinks he Is destined to thisVxif+r 
more likely to die from want, than to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort If 
ticulture is also in il- first stage: the variou - It nits and esculent herbs, with Which lliiulostan 
ol ." ,fl nearly in u state of nature; though they are planted in inclosed gardens, little 


employed to reclaim them. In this, respect likewise, we might communicarelnf.'nuation 


abounds, 
skill i ■ 

of material u* •• to the comfort of life, and to the prevention of famine. In nilk, indigo, sugar 

* * n mv, . v ‘ ^hcr articles, what vast improvements miifht be effected by the mtroducfcu m of 

machinery. The skilful application of fi ter, and nprovaments which w uild 

1 ' 1 "' 1 on m-d lately concern trie interest of the common people, would awaken them from their 
torp , and give activity to their mine! . At present it is wonderful to sue how enluelv they 

‘ ’**_ T ’-' 1 '• *•' j>i • y• ; .ent: voatom is i Isf roivjesi law to them. /'oftowing 'unfiiiri.tli't 
sc'Mus to be. instinct! vu win them, in hjiuJI things as well as great. Tin? path which ihe first 
’ ' ’ R 1 ‘eis marked ovei the >f: soil, is troddeu so undeviotm u all its by 

• rv succeeding traveller, that when it is perfectly beaten, it has «t >J only ihe width of 

Imf 'Undoubtedly the most important communicatem which the Hindoo*- could receive 
uouj - u 1|M Ul, ‘dium of our language, would be the knowledge of our it ligrin, the pi maples 

- . of 
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of which arc explained in a clear, easy way, in various tracts circulating among us, and are 
completely contained in the inestimable volume of Scripture. Thence they would be instructed 
in the nature and perfections of the one true God, and in the real history of man; his creation, 
lapsed state, and the means of his recovery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant 
opinions; they would see a pure, complete, and perfect system of morals and of duty, enforced 
by the most awful sanctions, and recommended bv the most interesting motives; they would 
learn the accountableness of man, the final j udgment he is to undergo, and the eternal state 
which is to follow. Wherever this knowledge should be received, idolatry, with all the rabble 
of its impure deities, its monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrupt practices, 
its delusive hopes and. vain fears, its ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its lying 
legends and fraudulent impositions, would fall. The reasonable service 01 the only, and the 
infinitely perfect God, would be established : love to him, peace and good-will towards men, 
would be felt as obligatory principles. 

It is not asserted, tiiat such effects would be immediate or universal; but admitting them 
to be progressive, and partial only, yet how great would the change be, and how happy at 
length for the outward prosperity, and internal peace of society among the Hindoos! Men 
would be restored to the use of their reason; all the advantages of happy soil, climate, and 
situation, would be observed and improved ; the comforts and conveniences of life would be 
increased ; the cultivation of the mind, and rational intercourse, valued ; the people would r«se 
in the scale of human beings; and as they found their character, their state, and their comforts, 
improved, they would prize more highly, the security and the happiness of a well ordered 
society. Such a change would correct those sad disorders which have been described, 
and for which no other remedy lias been proposed, nor is in the nature of things to 
be found. 

Desirable us it must be that such animating prospects were realized, and reasonable as the 
grounds on which they um hold out are presumed to be, it i> neverth, lea ohable, that 
various objections, more or less plausible, may be started against all that has been advanced. 

-c objection*, as for as they are i > hnll now be distinctly met ; and it is hoped, that 

upon examination, none of them will be found to possess that substance and validity, which 
we are entitled to require in arguments opposed to a scheme resting on principles the most 
meontrOrertible, and having for its end the most diffusive good. 

J most, fhe plan here proposed, presenting so new an association of ideas, so strange 
a revolution, as the abject Bengalese using the language and the light of Europe, may upon 
tile veiv suggestion of it, be treated as in its nature idle, visionary , and absurd. 

But this would he the decision of prejudice, rather than the conclusion of mature reflec- 
Ijon and reason, it the character of the Hindoos proceeded only from a physical <>ngin, 
there might be some fouudatkii for thinking it unalterable; bur nothing is more plain, than 
that it is formed chiefly by moral causes, adequate to the effect produced : if those causes 
therefore can be removed, their effect will cease, and nqw principles and motives will produce 
new conduct and a difli.rcnt character. It is unwarrantable to infer, that because the 
Hindoos, or to narrow the term, the Bengalese, are at present low m their senlimenf-, eon- 
duct, and aims, they must always remain so. VVe cannot presume from the past state ot any 
people, with respect to imprm cment in 10 rs, that tfr y would, under different iirumHtuuces. 
tor t ver continue the same. The history of many nations who have advanced from rude.ness 
to refinement, contradicts such an hypothesis; according to which, the Britons ought soil to 
be going naked, to be Iceding ou acorns, and snc il mg him an victims m the Drmdical groves, 
h' fact, what is now offered, is nothing more than a proposal for Urn further civilization of 
a people, vs I10 had very early made a considerable progress in impiv\< mint; but v im, by 
deliberate and successful plans of baud and imposition, were rendered first stationary* then 
Retrograde. These considerations alone, forbid us to assume, that if the v u ere released from 
darkness and sfupcfh«a on of ignorance and supt rati* ton, the human mind could not among 
sMU* son ( ordinary degree of elasticity; or that if light shone upon them, they would 
the a * * n< a P a hie of seeing or judging for themselycs. Let it however he again observed, that 
^ rguiuorit maintained here supposes only a gradual change.. It we bring into immediate 
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tin date of the Hindoos, and the full , general , accomplishment of such a change, 

i.tCiLly sinking' in our comparison, along series ot years, and of slow progressive transi¬ 
tions, we shall indeed form to ourselves a picture of egregious contrarieties, but it will 
n< >t be a just representation. Nothing is contended for, which cannot be supported from the 
nature ot man, and the experience of past ages. 

Si:co - ND - Nearly allied to the objection now considered, is another which some persons 
acquainted with the Hindoo character and habits, and possibly apologists for them, mav 
acme from the attachment of that people to their own modes and customs . “ if/’ may it be 

sa, d, “ the Bengalese are not to be reckoned below the reach of instruction, and^incapable of 
" new perceptions and view?, still their attachment to long established opinions and usage?, 
“ is so rooted, as to form an insuperable obstacle to such an innovation as is proposed • and 
“ therefore the scheme may at least be regarded as impracticable 

Is this argument however, quite philosophical ? Must it be granted, without fair trial 
that there is any portion of the human race, upon which reason and science can have no in¬ 
fluence, which is doomed by nature to perpetual ignorance and prejudice? It is true that 
the Hindoos have a strong predilection for their system ; but still it must be remembered 
that in the bulk of the people, this is a predilection consequent of a privation < 
riveted by the errors which darkness generate?, not an attachment which has resisted the 
light, or has ever been tried by it. Many Europeans have implicitly adopted an iwed 

notion of the immutability of Hindoo opinions in matters of religion, and of the obstinacy of 
the people in retaining their own practices, even in civii life. But if we 1 /we 

shall find 1 ty of sects nave prevailed* and still prevail, among them. The rise, 

o^K^ially of the Seeks, anew reli order, numerous and powerful, who 1 the 

Bud inimical laith, is sufficient to evince that the Hindoos are capable of considerable fluctu- 
atir.i.s of opinion. Hitherto indeed they have more, commonly fluctuated only from one 
delusioi to another; though it must he allowed, that the system of the Seeks , if the accounts 
wtm h have been received of it are accurate, is comparatively simple and rational; and we 
cannot without wonder behold c set of Hindoos casting off at once, in the heart of their 
country, the* Whole load of Brahiainical incumbrances/ and as it should seem, renouncing 
polytheism and the worahm of images.* A sight far more piecing has also been exhibited 
To >! ‘ 11 7 Anversmn ot Hindoos to the divine religion of the Gospel. These were not 
• •iicottn«<r*Jd by an protection, or actual,,! by t„e pro«pe<-t of conquest, *v),ich may 

I.ax r stimulated th • 1.4lower* of the Seeks ; but opposition to the allurements and terrors 
o( the. world, they yielded to conviction, and rendered homage to the truth. Thi 
fact, which is perfectly established, it may suffice barely to state 
occasion, in speaking to a following objection, to which it more nui 

apen it. When we read of these tflinvts on the one hand, and on the other/!?// [ emaigc 
which Hindooe have sometimes endured through the bigotry of their Mahomedan masterT 
01 \ rot ?* he Fc-s ;ui e of misfortune, rather than submit to apprehended eon, amination, what 
lhe iid, rente (airly dadncible from these dissimilar views but this, that whether th. dread 
either of dishonour in this life, or of degradation in the next transmigration; w hether resent- 
inent, or the idea of acquiring distinguished merit, - ‘ 4 ,, | 

p< < !>lo - (k r -1, ctilJ what terror could not induce them, misguided us they were by false 
notion?, to r» linquish, they yielded voluntarily to reason and persuasion. 

M now turn to instances of a more familiar nature, in the a flairs of coi i life, here 
too actual experience will inform us, that it is not insuperably diflieult to induce the Indians 
depart from old established practices, and to adopt new ones. One or two cases of pre- 
eminent magnitude and notoriety will suffice to confirm this position. Raw-silk, as is well 
' ;,<>vsn > bus been for many years a great article of commerce in Bengal. The natives had 
f • ‘T *<v m nmi tods of wimLif?; it, and much attachment to those methods} defe.cliv 
rf> Indta Con pied to introduce the Italian i\uuh 
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that mode is now practised in all parts of the country. So again with respect to the culture 
and manufacture of indigo, which the skill and industry of Europeans have, within these la>t 
twelve years, introduced into Bengal, and have now rendered an immense aiticle of com- 
merce between that country and Europe: the natives, though possessed of the indigo plant, 
from which their dyers extracted a very inferior substance for domestic purposes, held the 
culture of it rather in disesteem, and had no idea of those modes, and that scab of manu¬ 
facture, of which the Europeans gave them examples; but those examples they no 7 bo<rin 
to follow on their own account, and there is reason to believe the Hindoos will come in for 
a share of the produce of this article in the London markets. Be jt acknowledged then, 
that they are now incurious, and without love of learning; yet make it their interest, and 
they will attend to new discoveries; make it easy for them also to know t ie <n glish 
language, and they will acquire it; show them profitable improvements m agriculture and 
the arts, and they will imitate them; make it in short their interest, and why may ity no 
become in time students, and even teachers of natural philosophy? . n 

Let not the idea be hastily treated as chimerical, if we add that the India Company, 
possessing the revenues of a great country, might very beneficially for themsehes an 
country, set the example in introducing such improvements It would be worthy o. the. 
turn their attention to this fruitful subject, to employ skilful artists of yanous kinds in 
ascertaining what improvements are practicable, and in carrying plans for them into execu¬ 
tion. Were such a design to be taken up, with due zeal, by the Company, and their govern¬ 
ments abroad, the expense and labour would assuredly be repaid in the end, probably by 
specific ret liras, but certainly by the augmentation of the agriculture and commerce of the 
country, and the general effects upon society. In like manner, if after the Enyhs/i language 
beam to be diffused seminaries, with suitable apparatus, were instituted, for gratuitous 
instruction in natural philosophy, and premiums assigned to those who should excel, youncr 
persons, both Hindoos and Mahomedans, would become students and candidates; and if 
those who were found competent, were at length to be taken as assistant teachers, with Suitable 
salaries, such a measure would prove a new and powerful means of establishing this species 
of knowledge. If a kind, patient, and encouraging conduct, were observed towards the 
Hindoos; tTiat contempt with which Europeans in general regard them, restrained ; and their 
first inaptitude home with; it cannot be irrational to expect, that in things which come home 
to their business and interest, which respect the truths of nature, and the improvements of 
art, such a conduct should be productive of success. Many of the Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans are brought up to the ready practice ot waiting and accounts; and persons ot this c! tss 
might be more easily carried on further. . , 

Third. It may be objected, with more plausibility, that the Brahmins, by their dctv.rmnjl 
apposition to innovations, which would so essentially affect their interests , wotdd p) event i u 
introduction or success of them. 

It is certainly natural to suppose, that they could not look with indifference upon iy 

attempt from which the*/ might apprehend danger, to that system whence thev ‘ *niye incur 

" wealth , 99 thefr honour, and their influence. It shall be readily admitted lk h .oil, 

upon any sirious alarm for the stability ot these distinctions, such <Tp» , gu um *■ , • 1 . 

within the power of that order of men might he expected. But thong 1 11 ' ! , | wc 

coasider the effect of that opposition, and the hove of the g - • ’ J® 

must previously maintain that it can constitute n.» reason nt all •••.; '•< ' fg 

pmdent and pacific means, to make the truth known; for to udn .t , g 

the resistance of those who profit by ah uses, an ai c ,n m 1 r 1 

and 1111011 the nue onncii)lo, ^ hristiiunt' h.ul nevt * * o. jii j 

n.u upon me same print ipu, . , , • , it is ol „, design of tin • p 

To obiections of a prudential or political Kina, m ..... k. h,..* V .1 

■niswors founded On considerations of a like n dure v t ■ ' r 1 L 

cm , here pica,led for, rest. I on this ground alone, it could leave to tear U. ; the 

•'inptoyi ,.ent of political arguments dm;« not oblige us to decline the use ot others justly 
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- the divine authority of that religion, its unrivalled excellence, and incomparable fitness to 

M:\ (Tram's State promote the happiness of man, its whole tenor, and many particular injunctions and en- 
oi Sor .7 Asi.i. C' v'; rements which it holds forth, impose upon those who profess subjection to it, the duty 
el contributing to diffuse, by all proper methods, the knowledge and influence of it in the 
w »rld, IVo man who takes the Gospel as the standard of his reasoning, can for a moment 
dispute this position; to deny it, would be virtually to deny the authority of Christ, and 
therefore it will not be expected, that we should enter here into the proof of a position which 
cs upon the truth of Christianity itself. But affirming, as we may with perfect right, the 
validity of this argument, it will apply to communities as well as individuals; the duty is 
incumbent upon this nation, and it is augmented two-fold by the addition of that which we 
owe to the misguided Pagans who are become our subjects. 

Having asserted the regard due to this important argument, let us proceed, in the next 
place, to examine how r far the present objection is warranted, in ascribing so great an efficacy 
t< rile opposition of the Brahmins; or, in other words, to inquire into the extent and 
probable amount of their counter-action, still supposing their resistance to be strongly excited; 
lor be it well he proper to remark, that m general where they * c »ee i.e indieetipn of persecuting 
they are not likely to feel any alarm. As the more learned and ingenious of them lead a 
retired life, inattentive to novelties, so the rest, chiefly,men busied in worldly concerns, 
possess the confidence which often belongs to deluded ignorance. They know that their 
system is held by numerous nations. They believe from their legends, that it always has 
been, end always will be so. They possess the same spirit as that Pagan votary of old, who 
felt himself quoting a fact of universal notoriety and authority, sufficient to appease a popular 
tumult, when he affirmed that the image of the great goddess Diana fell down from Jupiter. 
W1 j cti therefore they see a few simple foreigners offering “ certain strange things” to the 
(. i>, of their people, they may be ready secretly, if not to use the language of the conceited 
Athenians, yet to say with a more ancient scoffer, “what do these feeble Jews?” Still less 
will the people be. apprehensive about consequences. And whilst things continue in this 
smtr, it will be the business of Christian teachers to confine themselves chiefly to the 
- 'live declarations of the Gospel, giving no occasion for an imputation which indeed they 
should n* vcr wish ju-dly to incur, that of being “ blasphemers,” or resorting to abusive 
hmguagc in speaking of the Hindoo gods, or the Hindoo absurdities. They have greater 
themes; “ temperance, righteousness, and judgment to come;”—the noble topics brought 
forward by St. Paul to the superstitious Athenians. li God that made the world ° 
l< the Lord of Heaven and Earth, who is not worshipped with men’s hands .... .Ywho 

“ giveth to all, life, and breath, and all things.in whom we live, move, and have, our 

“ being.And that forasmuch as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 

« 



11 righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance 
u unto ail men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

If by such doctrines as these, or the fruits of them, resentment and opposition should be 
provoked, let is now consider what the utmost activity of opposition so stimulated could 
effect. Usually true religion has been combated, and false religions have been upheld, either 
>y fraud or force, or by both. What artifice, imposture, misrepresentation, and vicious 
indulgence l ave not been able to effect, persecution und the coercion of the secular powci 
have been called in to accomplish. False religion shuns fair examination; before this test it 
caiinot stand. Such in the force of truth, that on the first promulgation of Christianity, if 
prevcled against all the. deceits, impositions, ignorance, prejudice, and prescriptive authority 
of the .men at superstition, aided by the utmost, cruelties that tyrannic governments could 
indict. Now m the present ea.-<: the Brahmins will not possess (he instrument most effectual 
for the Nippon, f i digious error and imposture, that is, the power of the swod. They may 
br utile to sticjjgtben indisposition to new opinions by their personal influence, by availing 
themselves of traditional respect and existing habits, by venting calumnies, by denouncing 
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tfSSasar is s&g, i&h&si.’&ss !.syss 

ranee, maintained on Chnstian principles. Hindoos even of the superior orders, 

end; and if all such means have not prevented many Hmdoc* eve^^ ^ i ^ 

on the Coast of Coiomandel, lioni em . lc *? * should it be thought that pious, 

Europeans, without, national or local consw.ei. , r> cnffa ] w here the full establishment 
discreet, intelligent teachers, should have no sue t'rmn open contempt or disrespect, 

of our authority must at least secure t ie nationa R P been clearly exposed, and 

In that country, the gross absurdities of Heathemsmhavenev y^ to assumptions 

their abettors would find themselves extremely at a loss to -^posable to justify to the 

wholly destitute of evidence, internal and external' thJdeities 

common sense and imperfect natural light of men, then • and the immoral practices 

of the Hindoos, the immoral tenets established by t le 1IM 0 »y ^ p e f ore the pure and lieart- 
which they are used to sanction ? 1 hese things co i ( tJ f tliose who declared it, i..uld m 

searching word of God, which recommends y . tt 1iu 1oos who easily suppose theauthen- 
fail to make a powerful impression; especia V latitude concluding the certainty of that 
ticity of other systems of religion, (thus with lagan tetitucie^ ^ tQ conlr overt the 

which thev hold to be peculiarly assigne » > . 0 f proving that their own is of divine 

■s, and therefore would be reduced tot^he test ot pro * controver- 

And the great deference ,bOtw« n this kind Ot <for here the dis 
lave usually prevailed in Europe, ou_ . was the right one, and entitled to 

* b ™ cannot **. 

I3ut me . i_ . .i ^ Txnr rlpRirmiR to resort to 


authority, 
sics which ha 
has commonly 

general acceptance. teachers neither able nor desirous to resort to 

any= , ou ° ’‘T.- '' ’ u u be confined to a quiet exposition of the truths of their 

any kind of compulsion, Heathenism. From such a state of things no violent 

own system, am . if fi n dins excommunication insufficient to deter Hindoos ti n 

contention could easily anse. It tinumeexcomimu - th , )er8ecut ion thoMi who 

tion of justice and good order, would be sufficient.^Ana U^n ^ conf , ssi( * 0 f it 

conscience the Christian revelation, at the haz.i . UDr joht would tin- ho 

might require, were thereby rendered more bone- , mor . « > better servants and agents, 

any injury to society ? Need we a?k whether it wou ( t _ ^ no t such person- ’ - 

make lliem more useful and valuable in all the relations of ^ un ^ t hat men >vo t , smig 
a„n«d accession to Europeanmas i.and -{^ 25 “ wouldU 


■ suy WUUW5U Mtcu wumvv.—— -- *ranVM\t&pnoe and P , tli.it 

be obviated: for it is in the loss ot employment, tin want of subastenc , P, . ntlca Uy 

its great evil consists. Let it not be said, that such X™ ASJe h Th^ truth is n 
to assume the profession of Chnstiaiuty ;ra ^ ( " t f]‘‘i,7," .,u h.I may be thus nbuwd; 

t°nd be tKwS^iS l A 800,1 tiod tbmlW8 ^ ■■ 

all parties. , * offered to the objection now under consider- 

Thus it is k 7 * n ® wcr ,m: ; . tirtt 1- in supi osu ir the gn at qi ■ 

ation, even when admitted n. its strongest ‘ t a ,’ t ,. ovcrs |r. Of such a collision ot 

respecting religion to be brought mto early . - ^ t | K> hil'ity may, from ‘he oW.rvn- 

systerus however, for some considerable mH , . , • ,„id if the more gradual process 

turns which have been advanced, be reason any ^ u „ h i H „o- ua gc, * " * 


"loriainn of the English language, should be Joi- 
h» «v a^-umed, a process by the conemung ( * e 1 • Hie arinmvm Wt maintain. Thu 

lowed, additional aids will, in the mean w 11 ‘’ in public business, cannot be dis 

extension for instance, and th«* empl t C ; ^ tVur obedience to our government 

puted Iiy the Brahmins ; for how could the} t' •• which 

xN jj 
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which they formerly yielded to the Mahomedan, and in a matter on which it is solely the 
Mr. C.irant's State province oV government to decide? Brahmins themselves have spoken English for a century 
ot Society in A •da. p ab t; many of them now speak, it; and no religious plea cun therefore be henceforth advanced 
against the use of it. Improvements in manufactures and the arts, the Brahmins could not 
exclude ; for in the adoption of some such improvements introduced by Europeans, they have 
also joined. The true system of natural philosophy, demonstrable as it is to the sight by 
machines, could he communicated to the Mahomtcmns, through whom it would have a wide 
diffusion, even if the Brahmins could prevent all Hindoos from attending to it, which is not 
t > he imagined; nor could such an expedient occur to them until the progress of light had 
made an impression. That progress it is probable, would operate silently with persons who 
would not choose to encounter the painful feelings attendant on the dereliction of caste ; and 
in this way, without anv great external change which should excite alarm, a gradual enlarge¬ 
ment of views and opinions, guided by that spirit of order and obedience which the Gospel 
eminently inculcates, and operating rather to the prevention of any vehement conflict of 
opinions," might take place, to the true happiness, as far as it went, of all parties. 

Fourth. It may possibly occur to some of the readers of this tract, that the Portuguese 
of Indict, many of whom speak English, are nevertheless still a vicious and contemptible race .— 
There arc* among them, it must be admitted, many who cannot be cleared from this impu¬ 
tation. These men, descendants of the Portuguese soldiers and freebooters ol a rude age, 
and of the lowest Bengalese wotnen, born in the meanest stations, dispersed under govern¬ 
ments foreign to them, adopted by no other class of society, commonly without education^ 
retaining oulv the errors of the Roman Catholic persuasion, grow lip in ignorance, immora¬ 
lity, and superstition, like the Heathen around them; and if they know the English lan¬ 
guage, it is but imperfectly and colloquially. They cannot be referred to as specimen 
the effects of Christianity, any more than some of the Indians of America, for they under¬ 
stand and possess hardly any thing of it beyond the name. But there is another description 
of persons ranking under the general denomination of Portuguese, more respectable; per¬ 
sons of education, who are clerks, traders, or merchants. These are often men of 

decent lives and tolerable information; they arc, in some degree, an improving set of people, 
and have clearly profited from their acquaintance and intercourse with Europeans, particu¬ 
larly the English. Now the proposed plan of communicating instruction to the Hindoos, 
through the medium of our language, doe.-, not suppose that the vilest out-casts of society 
arc first to be selected for the purpose, or that a new name merely is to be imparted, but 
that men of substance and consideration, men employed lit the affairs of government* c mi¬ 
nce tod with the revenues and with the administration of justice, will procure for their 
children, if not for themselves, the knowledge of a tongue which will then be necessary in 
transacting business; and that the instruction to be conveyed by this, or any nther vehicle, 
shall be important and practical. 

Fifth. Another objection may arise from the result of the direct attempts width have 
bn.u made to enlighten the Hindoos, by the preaching of the Christian religion: It has been 
said by some, that the success of such attempts has been very small, and has been confined to 
the Par hits and others of the lowest castes. This statement is, in the first place, very 
erroneous; and in the next, to infer from it the. impracticability of extending, by any efforts 
however strenuous, by any means however prudent, and under any circumstances however 
favourable, the influence of Christianity in Hindustan, would be altogether illogical and fal¬ 
lacious. Little stress shall be laid lure upon the attempts of Roman Catholics: for it must 
be ce.rdi ssed. that ihniejji they made numerous conver s, they too ohen only changed one 
set of ceremonies and images for another. ^ et it must also be admitted, that the Romish 
c’tahlishiueuts in Europe h tve shown a '/cal in this matter, much superior to that ol any of 
the Protest nit nations; and that Xavier, who traversed a great part df tl) ~ apd 

island.** ol In din, abiut the beginning oi the sixteenth century, and appears to have been a 
pious 1 1• 1 :111gnblft in",m, pi art ted the Gospel in various places, m a wav timi m bt have led 
t< Urge • of it, if his labours and zeal hud been well seconded, ih ; efforts of 

die Dufch to establish Christianity in their Indian settlements, ftb being made under cir- 

cu instances 
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ciunstances more similar to our own, may deserve greater attention. There was, in the T~ 

earlier periods of that republic, a very laudable spirit in the government at home for the inquiry toi impi o\- 

promotion of this object, and the number of native Christians in their colonies abroad was ,n S ^‘ 

very considerable. JBaldeeus, the author of the History of Ceylon, a person of great credit, our ' la 1C J 

who was one of the Dutch ministers there in the last century, and wrote from his own 

knowledge, has stated that in the year 1 GG3, the Christians in the province of Jaffna- 

patnam,* amounted (exclusive of slaves) to sixty-two thousand, many of whom must no 

doubt have been educated in the Romish churches, which the Portuguese had founded 

there; but it is extremely worthy of remark, that this author declares the number of children 

in the schools, maintained by the Dutch government, to have risen at the time of his 

departure from the island, to eighteen thousand. 

The learned John Leusden, Professor of Hebrew at Utrecht, about the end of the last 
ceutury, produced several letters from his correspondents, which gave the tallowing further 
accounts of the state of Christianity in the Dutch possessions in Ceylon. i% Mr. Herman 
" Specht, minister of the Gospel at Columbo, writes, that in the province of JafFnapatnani, 

“ without incl i laaaar, which appertains to it, , according to theirs 

u tation and the list sent thence to us, one hundred and forty-one thousand four hundred and 
u fifty-six Christians, who have five pastors to take care of them. fhc same Mr. bpcrlit, 
in another letter from Columbo, dated January Gth, 1688, says, lie number of converted 
“ Indians, who have embraced Christianity, i » in the space of four \eai>> gjeatly increased ; 

“ for the province of Jafiiiapatuam, subject only to the Dutch East-lndia Company, hath 
“ two hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven hundred and tifty-nme inhabitants; 

anion ,r whom there are Indians professing to be C lristians, one hundred and eightyit 
« thousand three lnmdred and sixty-four.” + Another very respectable authority of the 
same period informs us, that "the Dutch East-lndia Company maintain in the Indies, 
a thirty or forty ministers for the conversion of poor Infidels, who are under their dominion, 
it an d are at the annual expense of £10,000. for this purpose, and have hereby converted 
tt m any hundred thousands of them to the true Christian faith ; and for the further propa- 
" gating of it, have lately erected a college in the Island of Ceylon, in which one place only 

“ they 


* The inhabitants of Jafinnpatnam are Mala¬ 
bar*:, known to have come originally from the 
continent, and are a distinct people from the Cin¬ 
galese, who possess the rest of the island, and 
follow the religion of Boudc , or Bhnttdda, whom 
the Brahmins treat as a heretic; whilst some 
learned Europeans are inclined with great ap¬ 
pearance of reason to believe, that his religion, 
which prevails over many countries of the East, 
is more ancient in India than the Brahminicnl 
system. He is mentioned by Jerome, Clemens 
AJexandrinus, and other author* of antiquity, ar.d 
is now held to be the same as the Sommor.acod&n 
of JSiam. the To. of China, ami the -S’ u\'i Japan* 
^ce in the firaft volume of the Asia! lotions 

iX curious and leavm d paper, which has relation 
to this subject, by ll'iliuni Chambers. E»q. 

A premature and lamented death has since 
deprived learning and soviety of this excellent 
man. who to bi. exquisite skill in several Oriental 
languages, joined a very uucoinmon knowledge 
of Asiatic history nndm mners. But the* equalities 
were in hurt only themes of inferior praise. Ho 
exhibited, during a long n mleoce in India, ir all 
his relations, employments, and intercourse-, a 


consistent and distinguished example of the 
Christian character; and from him, inquisitive 
and ingenious natives, both Muhomedans and 
Hindoos, with whom it was his practice often to 
converse, received at once just views and favour¬ 
able impressions of Christianity- If the occasion 
had permitted, it would only have been doing 
justice to his name to place it in a far more con¬ 
spicuous station than the present note aligns to 
it f and for this particular reason, among many 
others, that lie was ahvnv6 a strenuous advocate 
for the diffusion of tin* Gospel in the East. H‘- 
had himself begun, with meat cure, a translutmn 
of the Gospeln into Bcrsiim, 1 797- 

•I Millar's Propagation of Christianity, ' ol. If. 
page 18 , in which is cited Mnstne/UH Theologica 

Tlieo-prai-tica._ Ilist were asked* whether all 

these 'converts were sincere in their profession, 
it might bo answered, that probably some Were 
some hy poci iticu: : but so would 
ipon any large survey, evqn in Eu* 
have discarded the horrid idolatry 
V oi the Hindoos. and to come un- 
trucUons oi 1 pure ami divine 


ignorant am 
the result be 
rope. ^ et t 
and mythology 
ckr the stated 


he 
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“ they above eighty thousand converted Indians vpon the roll, for whose use they print 
“ biuic.s, catechisms, and many other books.”* 

1 - ie Dutch Company however, it appears from recent information, never could get a suffi¬ 
cient number of ministers to undertake the work of propagating the Gospel in those coun¬ 
tries or even to serve the churches which had been founded in them; and in later times, the 
Urn h allotted for the support of those churches and of the clergy there, have been more and 
more curtailed; so that from want of labourers, of maintenance, and zeal, Christianity has 
greatly declined in most of the Dutch settlements, through the course of the last fifty years. 

Nearer to our own days, the single Protestant mission which has been seriously prose¬ 
cuted, that of the Danes at Tranquebar, under the patronage of the English Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, though extremely limited in its funds, and aided bv lit¬ 
tle if any, territorial or commercial influence, has produced solid and valuable effects^ not 
among the lowest castes only, but among the Brahmins and Pandariins, persons of the 
highest order and greatest knowledge; and some of the converts have themselves become 
u ful teachers to their countrymen. There has been, since the beginning of this century, 
a succession of zealous missionaries at Tranquebar, who by no other > vhmg 

the truth, and exposing the errors of Heathenism, have won multitudes over to tin- faith of 
Cluist, and formed several respectable churches on the Malabar Coast.f The congregations 
oi m we Christians under this mission have indeed been diminished by the wars and cala- 
nut which within the last twenty years have ravaged the Carnatic; but upon the whole, 
the number of converts made by it, in spite of all the opposing terror of exclusion from their 
own tribe-, has been very considerable; and it may be asserted,upon unquestionable autho¬ 
rity, that many of them have been truly sincere and earnest, living and dying in a manner 
worthy of the Christian profession. It is evident then, that ih ligfifc of Christianity has not 
been held out by this mis.-ion without effect. Such is t he force of eminent g . fhat 

tne m u oi Sj-t/rtz in particular, a missionary still living, who lias laboured with a spirit 
truly a post heal for more than thirty years in that country, exposed to its hottest sun, and 
furnished only with the scantiest necessaries of life, is revered all over the peninsula of 
Inrti-a, by Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Europeans. The Hindoo King of Tan jure, when 
dying, was solicitous to make him the guardian of his heir, and to put the whole mana&e- 
rin.t.t n affairs into his hands, a trust which he declined. The famous Ilyder Ali received 
fun as an envoy on the part ot the English, and offered to take his word as the guarantee 
of a proposed engagement, when, as we have been assured, he would trust no one else * and 
Colonel Fullerton, who was commander of an English army in that country, though severe 
in his strictures upon others, has declared publicly, that fch Swdrtz singly had* 
the European character m India. This mission, supported by men of such a stamp Ins 
still real success in educating the young, and converting the adult, not to a new name only 
but to a better life and conversation. And if the number of missionaries there were greater 
it cannot reasonably be doubted, that the success would be proportion ably increa^d" 7 
The history of the Romish missions proves, that it is practicable to induce multitudes of 
the professors of Hinduism, to embrace a new faith. The present low state of Christianity, 

both 


* A proposal from the eminent Dean Prideaux 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tennison) 
for the propagation of the Gospel in the English 
scltliTOents in the Eant-Indios, contained in a let- 
.’er to his Grace, dated the 20th January 1694*5. 
In this letter die Dean greatly complains of the 
indisposition of the English East-India Company 
to th. good work which he recommends. The 
Oompunv, then under the management of .Sir 
Josijih Child, must have much declined from its 
earlier zeal for the* honour of religion. 

bee the Life of Dean Vndeuvr, 


t/* J ^ 1C Danish mission of Tranquebar was very 
“ highly extolled by several people here (Colum- 
“ bo in Ceylon), who at the same time assured 
“ me, that had the Calholic®, in th. ir endeavours 
‘‘ to propagate Christianity in India, conducted 
u themselves with equal gentlene*? moderation, 
u ami Christian charity, devoid of avarice, haugh- 
“ tincss, Qnd violence, ido major part of the nu- 
“ mcrous inhabitants of Asia would, at this present 
( time, have been convert« to this doctrine.”— 
! Thuncbertfs Travels , VoL IV. Anno 1778. 
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both in those missions, and in the Dutch establishments, is clearly to be ascribed, not to the 
determined adherence of the Indians to their own tenets, but to the remissness, indifference, 
and at length almost total neglect of the Europeans, whose too general disregard of the 
spirit and precepts of their own professed faith, is, it must be acknowledged, a hindrance of 
another kind, more lamentable and pernicious than all the rest put together; forbad they 
generally lived conformably to their religion, Hindostan would at this time probably have been 
Christian. 

The observation therefore of a late writer, that “ notwithstanding the labours of mis- 
“ sionaries for two hundred years, and the establishments of different Christian nations who 
“ support and protect them, out of perhaps one hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not 
“ twelve thousand Christians, and those chiefly Cliandalas or outcasts,” # leads to a wrong 
conception of facts, and to conclusions totally unsupported. Though this number were cor¬ 
rect, it ought by no means to be taken as the utmost possible product of united exertions for 
a long series of time; for nothing is plainer, than that these exertions, never great, never in 
any degree what they ought to have been, have gradually declined, except in the solitary 
instance of the small mission of Tranquebar, for more than a century past, mid are in most 
places now entirely abandoned, not for want of success, but for want of the spirit that should 
animate such undertakings. Even if the success had never been greater than it is said to be 
at this day, and had been confined to the lower classes, who however have immortal souls, 
they who consider the value of Christianity, and the vast importance of the interests con¬ 
nected with it, as well as the opposition which the priests of other religions have uniformly 
made to it, would still think this success an object of very considerable magnitude. But we 
have seen what had been done in the times of Bald mu s mid of Speeht,+ and we may judge 
how far it is reasonable to take the number of twelve thousand J in the year 1700, as the 
existing amount of Christians in Hindostan, when we may fairly state no less a number than 
one hundred and eighty thousand to have been existing in the year 1688, a full century 
earlier. Length of time however, can be no exact criterion in this case. Persecutions, wars, 
and famines, may reduce the number of Christians. A want of pastors may disperse them, 
and in a generation or two leave no vestige of flourishing churches. The diligence and 
earnestness employed in this work will in general be found the truest test, and wherever these 
have appeared, the effect has been proportionable. As to u the establishments o 4 different 
"Christian nations, who support and protect them,” where are they ! Exclusive, first, of wan* 
d<ritig Romish missionaries, who to do them justice subsist on Title, 4ud submit t< ml 

course of life, and next of the Tranquebar mission already mentioned, which consists not of 
above seven or eiglu ministers, on very narrow appointments, where are the establishments, 
where are the support and protection? Do the Dutch, possessing many large islands and 
settlements, now maintain even a sufficient number of clergy for their factories? Do the 
British, the lords of immense territories, and of twenty-four millions of Heathen subjects, 
maintain a single missionary ? Pudet hoc opprobrium! This is a very serious subject, w h 
would require and well deserves a distinct cotisidemtion. § 


; Sketches concerning the Hindoos, quoted in 
Dr. Itobertson’s Ancient India, page 230 . 
t Page 03- 

J A letter recently received from a vcv re¬ 
spectable person on the t oast oi Coromandel, 
states that in consequence of the capture <>f 
C yloil by the English, twenty thousand native 
Christians in the province of Jaffa.q atnmn were 
left without pastors, and thence were falling oif | 
to Paguniuo. 1797. 

s $ National support is lure spoken of. The 
society for promoting Christian Kuo ledge, be¬ 
fore noticed, from their moderate fund- ; the | 


subscription of individuals, have <br a h»ng senes 
efyr .i > given an .oniuul allowance die ‘him- 0 
missionaries of Tranquebar, ormoi r properly have 
upheld the valuable mission establish *d there nuur- 
]y sin< c its counmencetm nt; and tho\ wish to cx- 
tendtheir labours both cn the ('oc>t acd in : 

but their funds, enlarged as they have /ately been, 
me w t adequate to r(n scheme now proposed, 
An evasive plea, with which '•ome persons meet 
proposals of 'his kind, is hare.y entitled to notice. 

Let us, nay they, begin at hornet" ns if they 
were hindered in any domestic plans of boiuno- 
Jence by such proposals; as if he who sincerely 
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liarly obstinate atUch^t'of th^Hffidoo'sto theiTrelicno^hasTrele: IT’ *?¥ ^ ?eCB '’ 
reason mil ever continue to prevent, their conversion to'Chnsthn^v U 1 d> "! d P ? nty of 
experience of Europeans. Wherever an attempt has been seri y ’, r P u g na ^t to the past 
a certain decree of success has followed it; and^ii“ such ittenm/° US ^ T 1 ruclent.ly made, 

suc cess would be correspondent. attempts were more extended, the 

1'oubtless there is always difficulty in turning men from errm- t« *...,< 1 ,. , ., , 

,. ave keen taught to place a high degree of merit in abstinence f n b ant IOSe U l ° 
T'ors, will be prejudiced, as has also'been objected, agaiLt “ rehT! “fT*”?* 8 
' as indifferent. But prudence and discretion will do much Tli!* Vi" '. ea f s tb ® se 
nave never encouraged converts to shock their Heathen neighbours missionaries 

;! a ; mmecessary expense and danger in this respect; for in imitation of ^emselves 

.r' V.'f V iers °1 Christianity towards the Jews, whilst they have exnlaii 4 °f ^ ° P *j ie 
a oT\au)l«ne-s of usino* any kind of food without except ion, they have 1 ’ them the 

expediency, m t). dr circumstances, of forbearance. But it is idle to l av iv lncu catecl the 
some have clone upon such an impediment, when in order to real ccnSf f 8 as 
> j> Diu<t be overcome. Undoubtedly the grand hindrance, on the part oVTlT u^ ater 

dr ‘ th , e . Christian faith > is not so much an attachment t, their 1i H T’ 

dreadful forfeitures which he dereliction of it,—excommunication from -oof k V* 

t v ; ' ’ ch,! ' mhentanee, employment, subsistence, even' thing valuable in life ™ [ auMly » 
-V to its support; y. t these prodigious sacrifices many have maSe for ' 

’ and '[ c< ’ nv( its ;'°“ ld have protection from persecution, and the means of - c t ? ce 

ctu dnot S | ’ y T* f b ° nr ’- w uch a,uui my European Christians as are 

In n O ; : 4 le,r numbers would be far more considerable dear, they are a2 

111 u mou 1 We know from undoubted authorin' tl. ,, die difii.d „ re i-' P reaent - 
In, . . , aiunonty tnattne amusion of Christianity i n 

the... ..cncl^rSicerthe same aH tim68 V but the people were the sin? 

:1; a tvhen this aJdoln-""'- 5 • >bttt the ^dour 

vns has prevailed pver the Hindoo ,3" rev,ves ’ 111 l? ,afcc8 wb<:r f V“ ascei «lai.cy of 
Will 1,0 paid 10 true religion, than it lias yet rocS ’ * f ‘* PC that nicw homage 

racti'r is lorn,.’ k ac^ be^hr a ‘ d of , the caus f by wbi . (h Hindoo cha- 

forthr. social peace, ordi r, c nd happiness of" '“r •" tha \ not J* n 9 ., ru 

duly to administer them, than tb tnact.good laws and 

has established the science of | wis 2> l**«cd to consider a maxim whic), exocrience 

...,, „ :, "’ n . that laws arc of no avail with,mi , M ,, 

community runs ... „ !ir ,;..„l«r l:,„. ... °V t maimers.” 


science 


Where the gore ral spirit of “ that ,aws “" : . ol ‘ ( no av ail without mlnnZ* 

of overcoming, tlmt aicipo^ti^ii liu counter to partici 1. . T s< 

i ' a " pc " s '"" , ‘ :p ' ,l “ tio “ ..« jm«5% 


wisl.es the extension of religion at home mu*t m , 
also wish it abroad . as if it were ability, u ,!\ 
no! will, for both, which is wanting; ns if 
ouL /t to postpone the communication of light to 
any individuub ron„ij n 
uniri-triKtcd fthough tliK-ugh lb. iault of ;, (J . 
Ijomud toachorri,) among ourselves; as if tb L , 
*i' \a*' M0Vi,, ’V i g T,, y did not extend wherever 
w< >«ml possessiooH; as if ihe coinmbnicAtion of 
,e JOMjf I to all our subjects, were not an indls- 
lit i t 1 lL ‘\V.' ' f ! l ^ c ’bligation to p» rform ouo 
i cm, iV‘“ ‘ jU ,‘ ulV lUc "<•«'«« t,r another both 
ZX , r T as if, in a word, a 

' "* country, having a lorcign cstntc 


iinniodiute 
object, 

peopled with Heathens. K hn..i.i . * 
attend to their religion^ i n "roi"?, 

* Aconsi«le.a!,l oc h, Jrcll l 2 ? a ^ 

of Malabar from a , J Z ! ? d ,° n tI, ? C ? n! ’ t 

p"-#"-' •« «,LitCS; «&& 

mi that coma were still ' \ mn8 

nw.-mhlc. They «, n “, d . rC * 
< nipliration of nrtili,;,. J n( f for! • Vv^Vo^bV- >^1° 

,n, ° t, °" | »® Homish «•«, whence' & 

wor,,.nor r ,on,mdw, l |, tflc|>i>r , u _ 3 ( . n J a “V 

m their I.Urv- ,t U !stnire f/ „ ( { \ J 

Jru/rs par In (,roz anH «h p nM . flL ‘ 

Itud by him. lht 1 ^mguese waters 
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object, fall sooner into neglect, and are infringed with more impunity, than those made to 
protect the property of individuals. 

Our government" in India is besides, in this respect, under some peculiar disadvantages. 
A handful of foreigners preside over a very numerous people, extremely corrupt, and for¬ 
tified in their corruptions by their own institutions. Out of that mass, we must take the 
subordinate instruments of our administration in all departments, particularly in the courts 
of law, and in the police of very extensive provinces. The number of our courts, and of 
British judges or otficers in them, from the heavy expense which they oc casion, can hardly 
be made equal to what is required for the conveniency of the people, of whom also, many 
reside at a distance from the seats of justice, where moreover the formalities of procedure, 
and the accumulation of suits, necessarily produce delays repugnant to le nature and 
circumstances of that people, who earnestly desire prompt decisions. 

It may easily be seen, that these causes, especially the national characteristics attaching to 
the multitudes whom we are obliged to employ in all the inferior lines of admini^tra ti 
would, notwithstanding the many excellent things done to render the fountains and the 
channels of justice pure, hinder the perfect operation of oui legal institutions, even i d ncic 
in the nature of such institutions to furnish internal principles of morals, as well as to punish 
the external violations of right. That it is not, authority and experience concur to assure us. 
It is the judgment of the great Lord Bacon, a man pre-eminent m jurisprudence as web as m 



observation, than even in countries where the awful -auctions of true relmton are addc.l to 
the wisest laws, uprightly dispensed, all arc found little enough to check the progress of 
depravity ? The insufficiency of laws alone to tins end, cannot then be both 


___ etter stated than in 

tli ' worcfs of another writer of superior order, which may close the discussion of a topic in 
itself so clear. “ As for human laws, made to encourage and requite virtue, or to chec\ and 
“ chastise vice, it is also manifest that they do extend to cases in comparison very few ; and 
“ tlmt even as to particulars, which they touch, they are so easily eluded or evaded, that 
“ without intrenching upon them, at least without incurring their edge, or coming within tin 
“ verge of their correction, men may be very bad in themselves, extreme ly injurious to 
(e their neighbours, mid hugely troublesome to the world 5 so that such laws hardly can 
a make tolerable citizens, much less thoroughly good men, even in exterior deivn unor and 
“ dealing. However, no laws of men can touch internal arts of virtue or vice ; they may 
11 sometimes bind our hands, or bridle our mouths, or shackle our feet, but they cannot stop 
“ our thoughts, they cannot still our passions, they cannot bend, or break our inclinations ; 
“ these things are beyond the reach of their cognizance, of their command, o' their com- 
“ pulsion, of their correction; they cannot therefore render mentally good, or hinder them 
“ from being bad.”* 

th. There is another species of objection, which does not peculiarly apply to the 
plan now in question, but equally to all schemes which go upon a principle of prose! v 1 mu 
of one religion to another. The objection is to the principle ii-ell. It 8ui>|v>:-< that 1 - in > 

• necessary, the religion in which a man haj at 1 

fbr him Ss any other; tha incere in his hereditary h 


at if unv 
ust a* well 
’ vv ,jl I , suite and happy 


in a future State; and that it is therefore wrong to disturb him al> at mu n- • 


N ow 

this objection plainly assumes, that, all religions, however contraiv lk '! ' ,l ' 

much the same as to their end and efficacy. It must, suppose, tha lc .* 1 l ! u . 1 U: 

or nil acceptable to the Defy; and if the latter, that ether the haj "o,. ..mu Corn 
him, *>1 that human inventions of various and opposite system* 0 * u 1 Knetiee, 
acenrdin- to the diiferent tastes, fnuc.es, habits of men, id then : - ;:we« ot knowledge, 
ft, v .•? 1« ;.st approved of by him. f fh 
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This is no other than the old Heathen opinion, revived and extended by modern infidels.* 
But some men who have fallen into it perhaps carelessly, as an easy way of solving po i ats 
<le jious or disquieting to their minds, have surely not reflected on the gross and impious 
aosmCities with which it is pregnant. Allowing that it does not mean to discard morale 
u proceeds upon a fatal sophism, too common, that they may equally subsist with any or 
™ th 110 xdigton, and that only the duties which our fellow-creatu,, 1 , are important 

wwln g t0 «od, mere ceremonies; it implies, that an infinitely pure! wise and good’ 
Uem c> may be. ph ased with rites fantastic, cruel, and impure, which "in their nature violate 
every idea, even of morals; or what is nearly as monstrous, that he places on the same 
lev.-!, doctrines and services essentially contrary to each other, and many of them utterly 
unsuitable to his own holy character. In either case, the greatest outrage will at once be 
offered to right reason and to the infinite perfections of the divine nature. But one inference 
..ill thus be reserved, which it is to be feared is too often the main drift of all the crude 

p. . '.me notions unhappily indulged upon a subject the most momentous,_that no religion 

has an exclusive claim to be preferred, or that in other words, there is no such thin" as 

a divine revelation; for if a revelation were acknowledged, the consequence must of 

be, that it is entitled to supreme regard. 01 e mise 

But this i., directly to attack the truth of Christianity, which claims God for its author 
and, including as it does, the Jewish and patriarchal dispensation, to be the only >eli 
that he hath revealed. This is not the place to vindicate the justice of the claim, nor ts it 
The truth of Christianity has been a thousand times proved, against everv 
species of attack which the abilities or the passions of men have been able to devise, R 
stand s upon such various invincible evidence, external and internal, as belongs to no other 
object of human belief; evidence sufficient to satisfy the most secret doubts m every honest 
inquirer, and to 1 stonish him with its clearness and power. All the assaults of ancient -mil 

i C 8 helve OTllv KPruPfl tt\ ontlionG'nitxr „fT'h..; 


Ti , ’ ;-- - itwivwi new msire ana COllfirnintinr, 

• “ ? ni ; 'r l "! have extended the sphere, of 1 
1 1 • ’ ■. I he discoveries of scion*'' : — 1-1 - 


to the perfections of the one, and the condition of the other. It is ]',v . ^ im 8tian scheme, 
language, that the light of thi$advanced period is spoken of, as aflordu ^ r0S8 Perversion of 
regarding the doctrines or the precepts of the Gospel. Men have inde ® rounc * t )r 
agreement, departed from them in practice, and thence the transition an 

their authority, the source of all which is corruption, nnd tlie conset * C ^ u of 

darkness of error ; yet this common, profane relaxation, in opini orjs . U a re<,um to 
tli at is often meant by such pine e« ;ip “ the light of the eighteenth cent! 11 . n,a ! aiK ' rs » j s f dl 
ii;ts shown, that wherever the. G sped has been obeyed, it has mud* - I , ' f ’ a,1( * x h riencc 


duals better and more happy, as m proportion to {he decree in w 1\i 1 1 lA i 11 *' cL T : " an ^ i^divi- 
or slighted, vice and misery have prevailed. It is the only religion whirl MS i n rf h' ct ^d 
uny reformation among mankind: all other systems have made men / , ev ? r 

ruiities. Christianity will allow no compromise with evil, ami this it o 1 V 10 1 01 ,n ’ )lltv 
J 1 ,b i ne true cause of the 


* 1 ' if the creed of Voltaire, and many others 
cty 1 og thcBclyes philosophers, who trom plead- 
l° 1 ’ toleration, moderation, indifference, in 
muttifM of religion, proceeded gradually, and by 
a thousand maidiouR art*:, fircl to bring into con- 
tempt, am) then to overturn the established fbith 
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conviction of* its want of foundation, but because it holds out too strong a light, and too inquiry tor mn>r< v- 
strict a rule. To argue therefore as if it were untrue, (which is indeed done when the a ? ^ti^Subiecti. 
sulHciency of any other is pleaded,) after every attempt to destroy its authority has ended c ' ' LK “ J 
in its stronger confirmation, is a high strain of unjustifiable assumption, and most indecorc us 
in a country where this religion is the established faith, and a part of the law of the land. 

This single consideration however, our national acknowledgment and profession of its truths, 
imposes upon us, as has been already stated, the obligation of communicating, as far as we are 
able, the blessings of it to the Heathen world, and precludes therefore the use of any[such ob¬ 
jection as we are now combating, especially in all national or public discussions o< this subject. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, to repeat here, that every kind and degree of com¬ 
pulsion is utterly excluded from this scheme, as subversive of the rights of private judgment 
and conscience, and totally contrary to the spirit and genius of Christianity. The abuses 
which have been committed in this way, whether under the name of that religion, or avowedly 
in opposition to it, have furnished the enemies of revelation with a set of common-place 
objections, which also require some notice, because they are applied, not merely age inst 
religious persecution, but against the principle of propagating the know ledge ot the Co- pel 
in Pagan countries. u The agitation of religious opinions, say those opposers, u and parti- 
“ cularly of the doctrines of Christianity, has been the occasion of manifold contentions and 
“ immense bl< 1 hat is to say, in effect, that because some wicked men have per¬ 

secuted their fellow-creatures for preaching* or embracing Christianity, and others, professi »g 
that religion, have been guilty of similar crueltit •••"' who could not hold every 

dogma which they sought to' impose, nothing should be done that might possibly a waken 
this persecuting spirit; men ought not to be disturbed in their errors, however fatal; and 
the occasional or possib of a thing, hoWever excellent in itself, is sufficient to decide 

against the dissemination or maintenance of it. The mere statement of these objections is 
enough to expose their weakness: they alledge the conduct of the greatest enemies of religion, 
against religion itself. They go to supersede reverence to God, love to man, obedience to 
conscience, and all freedom ot opinion. 

But the very ground of these objections, surely never sincere, has now ceased. Toleration 
in matters of religion is well understood. Religion is not propagated by force; and all that 
is li'Hv proposed is, that a certain moderate number of individuals, armed with nothing but 
truth., reason, and argument, shall in a mild, pacific way, communicate the Christian system 
to those who have never hitherto hail ail opportunity of hearing it, and who, whether they 
listen to it or not, certainly have need of its benign and salutary influences. 

Jt is not, let us again disavow the idea, the introduction of a new set of ceremonies, nor 
even of a new creed, that is the ultimate object here. Those who conceive religion to be 
conversant merely about forms and speculative notions, may well think that the world ; d 
not be much troubled concerning it. No, the ultimate object is moral improvement. 1 bo 
pre-eminent excellence of the morality which the Gospel teaches, and the superior < vhr:u v 
of this divine system, taken in ull its parts, in meliorating the condition of human votiefy, 
cannot be denied l»v those who are unwilling to admit its higher claims; and on this g ,ou ii 
onlv, the dissemination of it must be beneficial to mankind. 

l)o wo then wish to correct, to raise, to sweeten the social state of < r h 1 1 s 

Would we at little cost, impart t» them a boon, hi mort valuable vhun all t ” v ^ ,!j! •*» 

we have derived from them > The Gospel brings tins within our pov. or. Of ’ cliectHy, 4, <* h 
it would produce in civil 'society, if men acted according f o da manciple*, w. may, in the 
"’"*1 of a distinguished pn-lufo/* that “in superiors it would bo oquuv mid moderation, 

.[ Co, ;:Us y and alfUbUity, benignity and condeacon* ion: in udorioTB,.sincerity mid fidelity, 

Respect and diligence. In princes, justice, gentleness and -olicilude tor the welfare of thou* 

: 

u fulueefi. 

* Bishop Hornc*. Sixteen Si rmoia*, pftgi lot. 
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/ ful 1 ne . s ;- In P are ” ts > tenderness, carefulness of then- children’s good education, comfortable 
syteisteuce, and eternal welfare; in children, duty, honour, gratitude. In all men, upon 
; all occasions, a readiness to assist, to relieve, to comfort one another. Whatsoever in ■> 
'; or ' ! > I s P®e, and lovely, and good.’’-Can we help exclaiming, with the celebrated 
?"{ h,jr :' ! tk,: s I\ lrit "f laws ,—'“ How admirable the religion which, while it seems only to 
iare in view the felicity of the other life, constitutes the happiness of this 1 ”* J 

A, 1 is this the religion which we hesitate to communicate,—to communicate to 

r,““««"■>" 11 ■«rr 1 r' ,,,<,rc6 ! ,o *••»** •»* 2ZX‘£t 

tl,iUl f ’ 'y >' c:irs li;ive already elapsed, more than twenty millions of our subjects have 
P^sed into eternity, without our making any attempt to instruct them? J 

Eighth and Last. Another objection still remains to be stated, one of a 
nature to some of those which have been discussed, and in appearance im.ro fortifd iT^th. 
any of them. Its constituent idea is, the danger which might result from the adond ° f //”, 
proposed plan. Put. in its strongest and amplest terms, it may be thus expressed •« If’tit 
English language, if English opinions, and improvements, are introduced in oiir \ ’ t’*^ 
“ possessions, into Bengal for instance; if Christianity, especially, is established inth* 
fjuarter; and if, together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there will "n 
the people learn to desire English liberty and the Englishform of government, a share in tl°> 
legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army maintained in that count -!? 
Mull not the army thence become, in time, wholly provincial, olKcered by natives^ f 
“ Lidia, without attachment to the sovereign state:—will not the people at length oonw t 
“ think it a hardship to be subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country: and fin all„ 

• VI they not cm t oil that subjection, and assert their independence?” v» 

Before we proceed to offer a reply to this objection, it is fair to remark, that whoever 



s.ie e ss to Ik- caps’ le of producing. Hence thouRirw^m4,,7r»inm,^fS e ^'r ,,t co, t lceive 
follow the best decision of his own judgment, vet in this ease • * -*• ’ <;n btled to 

• '“P 1 * 1 - v< ’ uld therefore be diminished in orgt nentativ ‘ ^ j n 
s,,u e objtit tlulls m oinjiatiblr with each other could not both be valid ° 1 1 e btr eagth, 

It will be propel Iil-ewpreviously to separat* arid exclude front this comnfo. i • 
some parts of it, winch can with no justice be reckoned a more r the inn.!' T P “ Ejection 
of any estimated »m proven* nt in the stale of our Indian subjects Such 1010 ^sequences 
zation of Europeans in Unit country, and the gradual ii-ansler 0 f milir-ir ^ • ,Ve< ‘ eoloni- 

mililary power into the hands of provincials. These are tiling which 1 * ap P 0,llLl »cnts and 
admission of any particular religion into our terri orios, or it«T exelusi ° not ^ € P en d on the 
of the people inhabiting them; but upon the government of this count'V u P on t,le will 
unnecessary; they would, in our humble apprehension, be most un^ ^hey are wholly 

which we now possess regarding our Eastern affairs, that sound po p! V ' s * C ’ an ^ that light 
of them, of whb h late years have furnished so many proofs, forbid i V le . management 
sitions so Superfluous and extravagant. 1 fl au&sion of suppo- 

With respect to colonization, the nature of Our connection with f| U(t 
residence there of a certain number of Europeans, for (he various !; Ct UI 1 * r y> Anders the 
necessary, The admission of a further number us merchants, navbrat'V.! pll ^ c service, 

feri-iorud mm, is useful and import; ut; bufcbeyond su< h u lair p r.p^o , 1 ^ I' 1 ! 0 ” 

h i bin -( diiirnent lines of cmpl.ne.nf., and the prosecution of J T ‘ lS hid - be rerpuaite 
emerpri?* s in which the. energy mid skid of Europeans are. essential i'r . ,m .P rrn '- ,ne,lts and 
country ought not to be pciiuilled ; for otherwise a tlmv racr inicrln h ,n " T0SS jM, ° that 
fueteimions, and more untractiible than the. Hindoos. Those also* ml 
under purtfcular restrictions; the more, considerable settlements 1 0< 


>uh 


up, with larger 
should he laid 
confined to the 
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sea coasts; and the laws against the entrance of unlicensed adventurers be strictly enforced; . . . f(| .. ; . .. 

for these adventurers may be of nations hostile to our interests, they will be less known, less ^ n 0 f 

to be depended on by us, more liable to fail ot success in their own view*, and from necu>- *; 'hibjects 

sity, be more likely to colonize. But in all the decent and liberal classes of Europeans, 
there is even an ardent desire to return at length to their native country; and hardly an 
instance can be found of any person, capable from his circumstances of following this course, 
who has deliberately chosen to make India his ultimate home. The state of native society 
there, may, no doubt, contribute to form this disposition; but the Indian climate is not 
congenial to the European constitution, and the strong endearing attachments ot eai lv^ clays, 
with the rational judgment of maturer years, powerfully impel the natives ot this happy 
island to their original seat.* ^ 


* The following remarks, added as a postscript 
to the first copy of this tract, and intended to ap¬ 
ply to the subject of the Company’s charter, then 
about to be renewed, it may still not be improper 
to insert here. 

44 Lest the scope of these observations should 
“ bu misunderstood, the writer begs leave to de- 
“ clarc, that he is no advocate for any system 
u of intercourse between this country and our 
44 Eastern territories, which shall give Europeans 
te an unlimited freedom of entrance there; but^ 
44 would most earnestly deprecate all schemes, o( 
44 which such unlimited freedom should be the pro- 
“ fessed basis, or the actual, though unavowed 
« consequence. There is a question concerned 
“ here, of far greater importance than the merely 
“ commercial one of an open or a restricted trade 
“ to India ; it is a question that involves in it the 
4 * w el fa re, both of Great Britain and of our Asiatic 
44 possessions. 

44 If the subjects of this country are permitted, 
<k at their pleasure, to visit those possessions as 
44 they may our American colonies, though pro- 
44 fessedly but for the purposes of traffic, great 
44 numbers of them will settle; for mercantile 
44 transactions must entail residence, because it 
44 will be impossible for a government to say, that 
44 all such transactions shall be closed, and the 
44 parties be gone within a certain time, or to take 
4 cognizance in this manner of the conduct of 
41 every individual; and if such a measure were 
44 at first attempted, it would not continue any 
44 time. All the lines of trade Rnd manufactures 
would soon be overstocked, and then men would 
4 seek to fasten themselves on the soil Colont- 
" z tlion would therefore very soon commence in 
India, especially in Bengal; those whom uncon¬ 
trolled enterprizes in commerce would carry 
‘ thither, would see a rich soil, appiehuid great 
4 * aenpo for exertions, and regard the native as a 
^hjected people, feeble, timid, and contmnpti- 
I » things would erupt them, and many, 
»t ■ Jul 1 u gcnts and seamen, would remain. But the 
44 rp» t i a * c Europeans there would not be 
' b u ated by tl»e gradual progre: . of colonial 


44 industry. Multitudes of the needy and the idle, 
44 allured by the fame of that country, and eager 
44 to seize novel privileges, would dock thither at 
* 4 once. Britain would, in a short space, be 
44 thinned of inhabitants, and those eastern }>ro- 
44 vinees filled with a new race of adventurers, 
44 many of them low and licentious. Being thore, 
44 they must subsist; they would spread them- 
44 selves throughout the country, would run into 
44 the inland trade, fix themselves wherever they 
“ could on the lands, domineer over the natives, 
44 harass, extrude, exasperate them, and at length 
41 provoke them to plots and insurrections; they 
44 would be bold and assuming towards our 
44 own government thore ; its present form cal- 
44 culated chiefly for the natives, would not he 
44 sufficiently coercive in such a new state of 
44 things, and hardly any government which we 
44 could maintain in that quarter, would controul 
44 swarms of Europeans, thus let loose, and an:- 
44 mated by the spirit of adventure anil acquisi- 
44 tion. Kor would the emigrations be confined 
44 to our countrymen only. If we tolerate the 
44 practice of free colonization in India, peo- 
44 pie from all the nations in Europe would resort 
44 thither, mix with other subjects, and aggravate 
44 the mischiefs of such an invading system. In 
44 a certain degree, we should have that lawless 
44 destructive scene acted over again, which the 
44 Spaniards exhibited when they first pouros 
44 into America. It was thus that the Portuguese 
44 power in the East declined. The inro era ) v 
44 licence of the roving adventurers ot that Ration 
44 rendered them odious t,. the natives,ymd arm- 
4 ‘ ed the coasts and inlands of India nguim t them, 
44 so that weakened betori, thm fell an cm v pte} 

44 to the Dutch. And i! n too, wo should our- 
« u lv_:. bo exposed. , . » h.”* at no distant period, 

4 to the danger of yon err i convulsion and revolt 
44 in those possessions, which pnden'H guarded 
<w and cultivated, may mder the favour of Pro- 
“ vidonce, to conciliate which should be our first 
44 care, be preset vod for ages, to out great advnn- 
^ tftgc, anu the happiness ol their imtiv*' inha- 
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OT J ' pother idea, .vhich makes our Indian power to depend at length on provincial officer - 
ana soldiers, proceeds upon the supposition of previous unrestrained colonization, which ha- 
™ i !T ; ” SJl ® wn ,f °, be ' » e edless and inadmissible, and upon other imagined changes, into the 
probauuty of which we need not now examine. For upon any hypothesis compatible with 
om retention of the country, it is not conceivable how we should ever be exposed to the 
ci an^er here alleged. Is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its military 
H •" • vVh:it inducement could possibly arise to transfer the delicate and important trust 
A m 1 ai 7 command from the natives of this country to those less connected with it 9 Do 
we act thus with our American colonies, peopled by subjects of the British iuce? As we now 
ult l ™y de P end not otd y on British officers, but on British troops, so, in the opinion of mod 
competent judges, an opinion which appears to be indisputably solid and important, ovoid wo 
to cio in all time to come.* J 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined are those 
v hr h state the people as becoming, in consequence of some future supposed events and com¬ 
binations, di-satisfied at the payment of a foreign tribute, and with subjection to a foreign 
country . Is it to be thought, that such ideas are then only to have existence, or that the 
lave in any p been contented under the dominion of strangers ? Surely not 

The only point 1 - deration hero their comparative acquit m this condition 

under their present circumstances, and under those which it is assumed may . smse 

'shall r .,enter upon the consideration of the objection itself; and the first, things which 
:ra( ‘t our attention here, -'re the foundation on which the whole of this objection rests d 
t w principle upon which it pr< . Th e foundation is ptm hypothesis, or conjecture • and 
hypothesis supported by no real experience of any case similar to the one assumed to happen 
nor by any just analojry. Some general apprehension, prepossession, or unexamined suspicion’ 
JWf 1 ! the t>ovsibil!iy of certain events; and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction 
‘ \T* no ' U V r ' " ? n • whlch J 1118 advanced, or the conclusion deduced from it without 

T f * ! x : ‘l? < ? r v ‘ 1 ’ relations of the subject in question, we arc required to give our t 

' '. • ' " lf - Chance of wuh consequence., as the proposed improvement , , u 

, our Asmtm subjects must be for ever held in the same Htnto of hmonmeo i u i " g 1 

teach them nnt n hAtt,..- uv . , *' J b tnc 


suffer; hoe}: 
haken, or 


>ur supremacy over them incur 


• all generations; lest" 01 .r ^ ,jtu * P™od 

the slightest possible ri^k r,< s,* n /* ^ 0uld 

surely those who 


u The question now therefore, with respect to 
these possessions, is not, whether all British 
subjects shall have a right to trade thither in 
their . ’.ui persons, hut whether the natives 
L shall be protected from being overrun mid op- 
cd by foreigner#. A different cause re- 


may 


* If, upon premises v rt. 
which the objections wT ' ,° [ ,)0s ' U *° 'l 10 ' 0 nn 
grounded a doubt duml i V I,u<v anv " cr:il P are 
priety of keeping '°“ 1 ‘ b f stur «^ of the pro- 

foreign mV, this Would 'Pe m U " ,K r 

involving the rii/ht <,r /% t0 a h ltMtc> a question 
of government but i aud th * ™ure 


jcivls. that the intercourse with these pro- 1 of government; but it nat . ure 

• he still carried on by one national organ, | to reply, that wo can 1 l )L ’ r " n B s sufficient 
l.e India O, a cob we may not M 

»ofiy wm? preferred. a? a better defence I happily for tht-m 11>.... lie auhicciM, inoiu 


i preferred, as a better defence 
i t thu arbitrary and rapacious temper of 
o:v< governments. Now that the coun- 
nrr - or own, such a limited channel is also 
rahlc, rn am-a thit* notion, nnd our Aeiafic 
front the civil* which might nccrue 
Jl ' at u irnnufi^ion of the }/jolIc of 
i’“ nmotig tlie Iliodooi/' 


we should ,.,>t expos'"t)u° W,l . r: l ' :nl II <i ° ,n | g t,,B 
from « ill,out and Lm ^3, by " lv‘ Hhf S 
tary power into their hand* ’ " g 
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may have inconsiderately lent themselves to this objection, will not, upon a clear deliberate -; 

view of its principles, seek to justify or to contend for it. A Christian nation cannot possibly Inquiry lor imjrc v- 
maintain or countenance such a principle. To do so would be virtually to trample upon every in & * h ? 
sentiment which we profess in religion or in morals. It would be to make ourselves parties our ' siatICk ' U J c 
in all the impositions of the Braliminical system, and in effect to hold with its priests, the 
doctrine of Demetrius,* u by this craft, ice have our wealth.” To enlarge upon so very 
obvious an argument must be unnecessary. 

Besides the series of effects which the ol}jeetion. professedly supposes, certain other, positions 
are tacitly comprehended in it, which next claim our notice. It implies, that the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity in a country may, on the whole, prove unfavourable, or less favourable 
than some other religious institution, to good government; that its efficacy may, 011 the whole , 
be inferior in securing the subordination, obedience, and attachment of the people, and the 
authority of the sovereign. Since reason, experience, and general consent, hav£ fully decided 
against this position, it would be superfluous and unbecoming to enter into any refutation of it. 

It is certainly one of the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency ot the religion of 
the Gospel, which is known to afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful sub¬ 
mission and good order, infinitely more powerful and efficacious than those of any other 
system. Its real genius is so contrary to licentiousness and anarchy, that as we have seen in 
a late memorable instance, their triumph can be raised only upon its extinction. If we would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject m a single sentence, the celebrated 
author already quoted, who spent a long Libia profound and certain y unbigotted investigations 
into the nature of different systems of religion and law, may supply it. “ true Christians, 
says he, “ mud. be citizens thoroughly enlightened respecting their duties, with the greatest 
“ seal for fulfilling them; the more they feel the obligations ot religion, the more must they 
“ be sensible of what they owe to their country. The principles of Christianity well engraven 
“ on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than the false honour of monarchies, the Human 
“ virtues of republics, and the servile fear of despotic states.” + 

The objection implies also, that rather than expose ourselves to the possibility of suffering 
future evils, which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, wo should forego 
great advantages which are confessedly within our reach. The probability of effecting con¬ 
siderable improvements is not denied; it is, on the contrary, supposed; and this supposition 
constitutes the very ground of resistance. “ Though the field be spacious, and much might 
u be done, attempt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lest success should, at 
u some very distant day, be abused. Let us not do moral good, that political evil may not 
“ come.” Such is the language of the objection; an acquiescence in the propriety of vv hieh, 
since the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has been sufficiently established, 
would imply this further notion, u that the way of duty is not, on the whole, the way of 
“ prosperity.” It is enough to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

But another still remains to be mentioned, which goes to the esseutv oi the present 
subject. The objection silently assumes, “ that in a system opposite to the om* prop* ^ 

“ in this osRfiv. imiat consist onr future safety and stabilitv in India.” The high uupoiumo 
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W thicrS n ^ toVp 0 eX TV l 2 * Tie r the : aU0US Sedations of that ample progression 
fVmSn lan Aa re f l c< ’ i!ductcd tliro f h greatness to decline. First, the diffusion of a 
1 o‘e rf ^"V f f t' Sn °P ,nions a ? d arts > ^ a spirit and religion the most dissimilar to 

^v attX7/oT ,0n!e a P£ ? P serous, and from remote antiquity 

^ V A attached to then own customs and notions; next a in^aao nf y 

manufactures, commerce; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries- a preni f i Pnv 1 f V .r 1 v? 
productions and Muons; anil agradual separation tVom nearhllourme nations ianLinSi?* 

.««nf to IUm, 1 ihhM begat dUpL* «j5nmUSJ 

Hindoos, ihe .Djccuon must imply moreover, not only the rise of iust noth ; t ;i n \u . 

t that they have become deeply rooted in a country where desnoti m c, S .°^ 1 C1V1 ^berty, 
M ages* and to be st’ll, the natural and only idea of government^* it riiuhn^ ia ' G Jecn H ? 
unanimity to assert this libe.iy; then (before it cnn° be abused) Urn 2 ‘“S IT"^ 
ment of it ; abet- this, a prog less to licentiousness; and lastly ti£ 

the.-r connection with 1 4 oc, in the midst of nations bccom, hnii|t° .T ° f 

a rational prospect of imploring their situation, if they threw themselves Ur> Vu’ 
aloiS >rt °* ° tl>Gr European or naUve P owe rs, or of maintaining independence if they stood 

io what distant age, may we not now oslc, does this immense process lead us ? If 
c i tiactit to any space which an objector could urge as at all commensurate to the 
con-i qm-nci s, should we still, in reasoning upon such conjectural delineations stand nnnn 
anv solid foundation ? Would we act inUus and great concerns, even of mKate iLi 
victual unport, upon such precarious remote contingencies ? Do they not set us afloat nnrh 
■e ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended so far as to become wholly indistinct 

Ci0UdS of gives fancy easily*o 

; s ^of ^rh v sa issfjz ^ 

••' vv ‘^wV:y ^ to b ’ - 

by inveterate habit, and prejudices 5 ’ The IVivuds of that sclimr'in ^ ° Pp0eed 

■ ’ nfidena which the Ian. onoe ofthi < biectir F “ / 'j m ' 1 "' t of 

i n- not without hop ; and they are uninvited Fry u con victim ♦! .“‘ mS t0 fuvo “ r ; yet they 
Christianity, would improve the whole , c i< tv But if ™ ' P 5 rtl ? 1 d,fl! «8ion Of 

TO. -i ml oil. In N.nr.,1 . i .i..i:.c V '^^■7 4 . «ut it w« n.quMv, for instance, into 


<SL 


, •• , ..^ jrumitai ^liciiuac HI g 0 C iflihjoolJ , 14 > .11 

wit rein political prediction is so oiten baffled 5 perhaps indeed bccau^ 1 a Worltl as th 
nectcd with present duty. Supposing, however, the tendency of event t 1 18 80 8tl(lom co 
abolition, we may conclude, that the progress to it will he gradual vr 1 t0W:<r 'J»such t 

castes, are blended not only religious doctrines and legal privileges, L, , ?" thp institution 
Hindoo mi'iiners. Deep-rooted nreiudicis. eomhined wiih 1 ,l ' whole system 


an 

► manners. Deeu-rooted prejudices, combine! with strong w bole system of 

habits, cannot reasonably be expected to give way to sudden iinpr«fi H j on ° lt '^-. an ^ \ nnn ' luovia l 
- *1 usages of a people do not change at mice. The inatiuiUon, th< r (;,\ entirc Planners 
°1 l-owr-i by any violent rupture or convulsion. And cvenafter H - n<)f deprived 

ii.oo. ! iS i us religious authority, and its tyrannical influence in socici ! i - lri l 1 } € ca «tes shall 

M d ; l -''it'i-n thut tli* r things may happen,) the manners which it com‘V <5 i ur ^ u ‘ n ^ 0,1 
« ciiisju-»niblf dc;.-and for a certain time, remain. Anion-r tli 1 * mi ^ rni ni 
] lliu uuiit v, dn mik f n ns «.f cable have, not lost all their force • 7| lf ) x • a,a J )ar f,,,,nvrts to 
rcpuUivt f* lij■ f tin . rindin': reserves, which Bpriiii/ from tl n * ° ^ 8C 1 )4 i: dt«ai, the 

i - tutu source, though abated 

t 1 * i ^nvornnu-nt of d»e Stc/s though it less the 
1.0. nu.rt- of un pr itocmtic or republican form, 1 chiefs, 
i n no real exception to this observation, aiill 
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still exist, in some degree perhaps analagous to the ceremonial prejudices of the first 
Christian Jews. As long as a principle of this nature remains in society, preventive as it 
will be of an intercommunion in marriages and professions, no formidable p* htical asso¬ 
ciation is likely to arise. Hence as the decline of the institution of castes will be slow 
and in 1 ble, so the moment of its expiration will be unperceived ; subsequent observa¬ 

tion only will discover that it is past: therefore neither can this change be a signal for new 
events. 

The grand danger with which the objection alarms us is, that the communication of the 
Gospel and of European light, may probably be introductive of a popular L rm of govern¬ 
ment and the assertion of independence. Upon what grounds is it inferred, that these effects 
must follow in any case, especially in the most unlikely case of the Hindoos ? The establish¬ 
ment of Christianity in a country, does not necessarily bring after it a free political constitu¬ 
tion. The early Christians made no attempts to change forms of government; the spirit of 
the Gospel does not encourage even any disposition which might lead to such attempts. 
Christianity has been long the religion of many parts of Europe, and of various protestanl 
states, where the form of government is not popular. It is its peculiar excellence, and an 
argument of its intended universality, that it may subsist under different forms of government, 
and in all render men happy, and even societies flourishing; whereas the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo systems are built upon the foundation of political despotism, and adapted, in various 
instances, only to the climates that gave them birth. Christianity seeks moral good, and 
general happiness. It docs not, in the pursuit of these objects, erect, a peculiar political 
system; it views politics through the safe medium of morals, anil subjects them to the laws 

of universal rectitude. , 

Nor are we to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede the effects of physical causes. 
The debilitating nature of the climate of our Eastern territories, and its unfavourable influence 
upon the human constitution, have been already mentioned *, and by others represented in 
strong colours: “ Notwithstanding, 1 ' says the celebrated historian of the British Transactions 
in Hindus tan^ “the general effeminacy of character which is visible in all thejndians through- 
“ out the empire, the natives of Bengal are still of weaker frame, and mor£ enervated dis(X)- 
“ sition, than those of any other province; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are 
“ unknown; even the labour of the common people is totally void of energy; and they are' 

“ of a stupidity, which neither w ishes, nor seems to be capable of extending its operations 
“ into any variety of mechanical dexterity. All those of the better castes, who are not fixed 
“ to the loom, are bred to the details of traffic and money, in which llieir patience and per- 
“ severance are as great as their detestation of danger, and aversion to bodily fatiguef.” 
From this striking description ought to bo exccpied the military tribes, to whom it w:!i not 
properly apply; and the general features, wv must take the liberty to sav, are ovcrchurgi d: 
but hauter made due allowances ou these accounts, the picture will certainly possess no iaim 
resemblance of the original. 

Indolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, as they proceed not wholly from ph v.ricui sources, 
would be at least partially corrected by moral improvement; but the influences of u to-pi*, 
sun would still be oppressive. The slight structure of the human body, with us ordinary 
concomitants, still forming the taste to a vegetable diet, would ill y eond anient d• igns. oven 
if the mind were vigorous enough to conceive them. In the curly h *muti‘*n <*t tin* »<. lai <is 
and habits of domestic life, wlo ch modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the ifmd ciiai actor, 

there 


* r ’hap. f IT, pp. 4 g &c. 

T * >mr 11, page 5th, of the History of Mihtarv 
1 ; ,,S: ’ bnrm, sic. by Mr. Orn:> an author well 
uimi > <! t0 ian ^ h°hl8 In public i>ti- 

vie- ,0 ‘ ■' > , ‘* i » gem-rally just and comprehensive 
nci s . ., sl, hjt?etK which lie treats, the clear- 
ac v»irticy, vigg Ur and dignity of his narra¬ 


tion ; but not appealed r -' ,p f,, p former part of 
this Tract in the iicrmint. tin ie given "frl\e state 
of soviet’, umoiii; the Itjndoo.v, from an idea 
that he hud not wiv hirgo opportunities of inti- 
mutely nh aviug the conduct, and manners of 
the middling and lower classes, who live remote 
froiO European intercourse 
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tllcre • vcnid , K ' n " material innovation. The nature of the country adds to the effects of the 
clumc • it is mi avourable for long journeys; and the Hindoos, in general a remotely iniand 
1 ■ g aversion to the sea; even the air of it is offensive to them. They are 
thus deprived of all the advantages which the intercourses of navigation, and an acquaintance 
v; tjK: vv " )rld :it large, would procure to them. Nor is there the least probability, that they 
vlU , ver become maritime; and as little likely are they to become in other respects, an 
enterprising people. More calculated for passive suffering than for arduous attempts, they 
uuie love such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather to be protected, than to have 
the trouble of protecting themselves. 

V here then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will ever become 
turbulent for English liberty ? A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught from a written 
description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not originally conceived 
nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has grown in the succession of acres from the 
active exertions of the human powers; and perhaps can be relished only by a people thus 
d. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report; but the nations of 
Europe have seen that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the imitation of it • 
lor the French nr volution proceeds not upon its principles; it is an eruption of atheism and 
anarchy. 

r J lie English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British crovemrrKnt 
there. Some are employed as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any legislative 
right. Why then should we give to the natives, even if they aspired t<> ip a.- it 
that they will thus aspire, what we properly refuse to our own people l The. British inhabi- 
1 ok would be extremely averse to such a participation. Our Government, as it is now con- 
-muted, interests Europeans in its support, without the danger which colonization might 
u li.uTia.telv incur, their views of establishment and of final comfort centering: in the mother 
Country. ® 

Ihr conduct of the British American colonies has raised, in some minds, confused Fur- 

i?rov!nct a - m Th ,m ' ho , ns “ ,ns of the . P<w»M»ty • » on the part of our Indian 

1 r r .|\ I al;ir T u / e < r a8, ’y «•«*£* b y ««* persona, as shrink from the idea of what: 

, ' lluv,: . a r, ‘ mot '/ tendency to udvun.-e. our Asiatic- subjects in the. scale of human 

conceiving, ( with wlmt pnUt.eal imth may perhaps Imreaft-r appear,^ that (ho more 
ent.re.y they -nun, ,e. m then present .ononuu.-, superstition, and degradation, the nmZ 
secuu (S our dominion over them*. But never surely were apprehension-, more destitute 

of 


♦ From the mischief which has recently been 
done in this country, by the dissemination of per¬ 
nicious publications unong the lower people, 
some persons seem inclined to think, (hat it 
would be better for the national security and 
tranquillity, >f that class of die community re¬ 
ceived no education. As this opinion touches 
very nearly the main argument which is main¬ 
tained in the present Truct, the writer, though 
conscious that neither his ability, nor the limited 
.space of a note, can do justice to the subject, 
hoj>ea he blm’l be purdoued in throwing out a few 
observations upon it. 

Spring in- probably from much boiler motives 
d»un the old exploded maxim, that “ ignorance is 
*’ mother ol devotion," if nevertheless seems 
to go npon a principle of a similar kind ; it seems 
to imply, that 41 ignorance is the surest source of 
onodienev.” iTut it is presumed, 1 hut neither 
- r no [ will justify such a position, in 

aouud sense, or indeed in any gcnHC at all, 


bifct' 

any 


unless a government could be 1 . 

igvof-ance onhj U „ ' L ['!where 

vantage; and 'if aad " 

tile more cxclusivclvVis n 1 k,IU i SOi po " cr ’ 

may be made th ° more il 

durk ages, wlien the Ktorl- c i°^ U jU8e * *!* f ^ ie 

mat ion was eoim>iirativ«l °r ? ttrn,n £ and hifor- 

was shared only amou r ifyn/V’ littie 

ai ,d n f * , ' P d . t,,c abuses ut know- 

t i 1( i? ftvit , y)x a “use«, were g renter than 

U>c> lmvo boin '« '"ok- enlightened times. In 
om »wu country, what numerous and gross evils 
ji\ ' 11 ' ' sot frw® these causes ? Corrupt 
. 111111 an( l ambitious nobles, (who bad the 
crrd.t ot superior mmlligeoce « well «s the 

witl'in'di f U|,C ' IOr ra " k,) ll tl ll,c ' common neoplo 
wtthm tlmir respective spheres, as they pfeuwd. 

The 



of solid foundation. There is, and there ever must be, an essential dissimilarity between the . “ 
origins wpiw in feet. Kmlishmen. (with some infusion of foreign Euro- Inquiry ior 


improv- 


two cases. The Americans were, in fact, Englishmen, (with some infusion of foreign Euro- - 
peans, which may have contributed to alienate the colonies from this country,) they possessed n „° Aie ; n ,; r g ubjects> 

Jill 


The common people indeed, had then a spirit of 
implicit obedience, but it subjected them con¬ 
tinually to the impositions of those who assumed 
the direction of them, and generally to the detri¬ 
ment of the nation at large. Hence the history 
of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits 
a frequent succession of internal convulsions. 
That grand event introduced new light; and it 
was diffused among the lower orders, whose in¬ 
struction became thenceforth an object of par¬ 
ticular care. The consequences were, greater 
internal, order, peace, and stability; thence sprung 
enlarged industry, adventurous enterprises, and 
all the long succession of prosperity which this 
country lias enjoyed. 

We have advanced to a high degree of improve¬ 
ment in sciences and arts, in all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of civil life. Vast commerce has 
brought vast wealth; and wealth has been fol¬ 
lowed by its too inseparable attendant, corruption 
of manners. Our old solid principles, which were 
the foundation of our greatness, have been gra¬ 
dually falling into disregard and neglect. They 
might have been well enough in our humbler be¬ 
ginnings, or in a less liberal age ; but increased 
lights, greater elevation, and a fullness of all means 
of gratification, have seemed to many to plead 
first for relaxation, and then for the admission of 
other principles allowing a suitable enlargement in 
indulgences without fear. This spirit has spread 
through the whole mass of society. Writings and 
representations have helped the diffusion of it. 
Its effects have been visible on morals, and on the 
happiness of private life. Reverence for religion 
and for government has decayed. Both have been 
insidiously attacked from time to time; and at 
length, as the more mature produce of this spirit, 
some, disdaining the measured advances hitherto 
made in unprincipling men, and encouraged by 
the fatal consummation of a like career in a neigh¬ 
bouring country, have openly and furiously at¬ 
tempted the subversion of all legitimate authority, 
human and divine. The incendiary torch and the 
secret mine, ha\e been industriously employed to 
destroy the venerable fabrics of our n liginn and 
?*n constitution. Seditious and atheistical writ- 
superlative in rlie impudence of their fnlsc- 
l0 °d, luve been purticulaily adapted to the vulgar 
; ml obviously* because the iguoiuiu t of t iu 
t u 3 ni exposes them to easier imp -.ition, as the 
urn *** m ’ rt d example which they had long seen 
b dp t l ani h predisposed them to progressbe i 
1 in licentiousness. Then it is, tliut some | 


men seeing the foundations of our political exist¬ 
ence thus attacked, begin to argue from the abuse 
of a thing against its use, and to think it would 
be better for the community, that the lower 
people should not be instructed even to read, as 
by such privation they would, it is conceived, be 
inaccessible to infection from the press. 

But in fact, the evils of which we complain, 
originate in no small degree from the ignorance 
that has naturally followed the dereliction of right 
principles. The symptoms indicate a method 
of cure contrary to that which is proposed. The 
habit is diseased; the disorder, too deep to be 
reached externally, requires that the application 
be directed to its source. A return to ignorance 
may hasten the destruction of a society become 
corrupt through refinement, but can hardly con¬ 
tribute to restore it to soundness. At our ad¬ 
vanced stage of improvement, it must be vain to 
imagine, that any retrograde movement wc could 
effect in knowledge, would avail to secure the 
common mind from agitations and commotions. 
If any scheme of that kind even succeeded so far 
as to confine knowledge again among a smaller 
number, it could not reach to such characters as 
are now zealous to loosen and root out all received 
opinions in religion and government; but they 
would, on the contrary, be able to do more mis¬ 
chief than they effect now, because the more 
profound were the ignorance of the multitude, 
the more scope would there be, as in the dark 
ages, for the arts and activity of wicked men to 
work upon their credulity. Of this France has 
furnished a recent instance, too memorable to 1 m* 
ever forgotten. The want of knowledge and 
principle among the lower classes, left them 
a prey to Jacobinical impostures and dolii-iou.-, 
by which they were hurried at once into the 
atrocities of anarchy and atheism. 

It is not then by exposing our common people, 
unarmed and defenceless, lo the daring I lunpln - 
rnics and sophistries of the prcac/ieu' oi impiety 
and sedition, that we can hope to heep them 
quiet. Our securiry In and lies onh , m ditiusmg 
good instruction and right principles amongthem. 

In this too. the • oh lionises have afford¬ 

ed a lesson, which max suggest souk'. lung useful 
to us. They endeavour that the minds of the 
people may not remain in that unfurnished state, 
of v, hieh they IUU lo adv;uit ngo, hut that the young 
ospt.ci.iily, maybe imbued with the tenets and 
pujut!ions favourable to their cause. 

It ih perhaps a mistake to Suppose, that tho 
P 2 common 
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..!i tlx; energy ,1 the European character, all the lights of Europe; they were born in a tem¬ 
p-rate c.imate, nursed in the largest principles of freedom; nay the seeds of republicanism 
wero s ' r ' vn 1x1 'he first formation of the leading colonies. They had already a popular govern- 

meat. 



common people among us, who have been most 
pmne to tumult and disorder, are such as can read 
and write, or that the tendencies to commotion 
which have appeared, are to be ascribed to any de¬ 
gree of education possessed by that class. Besides 
that one reader in a circle or in a village would 
he sufficient to disseminate what was level to the 
vulgar understanding and acceptable to vulgar 
prejudice^, and that the lower ranks are more 
ofieclcd by what they see or hear, than by what 
they read; those tendencies have chiefly mani¬ 
fested themselves in large towns, abounding with 
jnazuifactsirerftp or idle vagabonds destitute of cha¬ 
racter or qualities sufficient to procure an honest 
livelihood, and it is therefore fair to presume, the 
least instruct-, d part of the community. The ma¬ 
nufacturers, generally put to work when yet chil¬ 
dren, often receive no education. When grown 
tip, they are, not unfrequently congregated in 
large numbers, sometimes without due attention 
to decorum ; ich other in vice ; 

and ihe gains of their labour enable them to pass 
the time of relaxation, in which they commonly 
include what ought to be allowed to sacred pur¬ 
poses, in dissolute indulgence. Among people of 
thi*j character, there is combustible matter al- 
l. dy prepared for the designs of those who seek 
to kindle discontent and disturbance. But the 
writer of tin so observations had occasion, not 
long ago, to Kee a contract to this description, in 
a 1 opulous country parish. Iu that district there 
were very few persons of sufficient age, who could 
not read. The people were in general sober, 
decent, regular in their attendance on public 
worship; and in the course of twenty preceding 
years, one instance of the commission of a capital 
crime among them had not occurred. The don- 
trines of Paine found little to work upon in such 
a community; the Bible was reverenced there, 
and every man kept heavily within his own place. 

But we arc not left in this case to smaller 
instances of individual observation. An experi¬ 
ment has been going on upon a large scale for 
a long series of ears, in the sight of llw whole 
nation, in ihe two countries of Ireland and Scot¬ 
land. 't he common classes of the form r country 
have unhappily been too generally kept in igno- 
l< -*‘ o tin? present day; and arc not the consc- 
qutu< i'H n>06fc obvious and most serious ? How 
: i-urnnibly are the lower people there distin¬ 
guished by v.ciouft, turbiizui, oini lawless pro- 
ccm mgs ? I si wltai division of the British 
* omwioni 1 ;i., there appeared so great a pro¬ 


pensity to embrace democratic, disorganizing 
principles ? And it is observable, that these 
principles, and the barbarities of which we hear 
so much, have prevailed chiefly in remoter, less 
enlightened parts of the kingdom, whilst the 
vicinities of Dublin, Cork and other considerable 
places more civilized by knowledge, have been 
more orderly ;;nd quiet. Scotland, on the con¬ 
trary, has been remarkable for attention to the 
instruction of the lower classes of its inhabitants, 
and they have, in general, been distinguished for 
near two centuries past by a spirit of sobriety and 
order, in the more remote inaccessible parts of 
that country, whither, obstructed by particular 
causes, light penetrated more slowly, regularity 
and good order were also of later establishment; 
but the natives of those divisions, misguided into 
excess on some occasions now long past, have 
since been as eminent for a quiet and peaceable 
demeanour at home, as for standing numerously 
in the foremost ranks of those who have bled for 
the interests and the honour of this country in 
every quarter of the globe; and at the present 
critical juncture have C'une conspicuously for¬ 
ward, in many bands, for the support of our con¬ 
stitution and our religion, against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. 

Indeed, if we were even to set aside the con¬ 
sideration ol religion, and the good principles 
it inculcates, and to regard knowledge merely 
as power, or us an instrument of civilization 
V.X might MfeJy rest the present question upon 
h* ground. I ho diffusion of knowledge would 
the end, render a nntmn »• . y 


in tlie end, render a nation more disr.nco.l 
check the admission of disorganizim, ,!? ® d | * 
Doctrines it is admitted vvl f 0 principles. 

as they often do, an irn'" ,' ‘ ne "-n>'g'<tmuke. 
kngth these irregular,ties wmald KrTcctedVy 

more favour aide to the one , , to bc 

and reflection than ignorance 8 

But when we take inti, h ’ , . A 

cnee of religion and atl i ! T? " "• C '“f"" 

certainly no one who tot id “ D r,1,c,pKs » 

tendency can hct.itul c how l I *’• and 

, j „ to decide, t hnstinnity 

■'! d .rlovl | t0 b<; . a f ‘" ht "/;/;» ignorance 
.1 ' 1 K 1,1 c K ' "spited writings t.-> he one of 
the leading causes of the ruin ' ' ' ' 

nation, and of the * 


the ruin ol the Jewish 
• - m vices of the Heathens. The 

ancient 1 Imrisees were eond,armed by the Author 

£, r 1 ' or aw ry ihe key of know¬ 

ledge, that is, the u . u of Scriptures from the 

people; 
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ment. They were inured to arms, to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement ani- . — 
mated them in a thousand different lines. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded inquiry te r lmprov- 
in excellent harbours; and in their geographical situation, they were (with the exception of in S * hc bondman ot 
one or two of our detached, more recently settled colonies) the sole civilized people in a great o ur Asiatic^ujjects. 
tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becoming there 
the only political power. With all this, they were near enough to our insidious enemies to 
be constantly instigated to resistance by their arts, and effectually aided by their arms and 
resources. To what one of these many particulars, shall we discover a parallel among our 
Hindoo subjects? To none, as they now are; and in various important point; , no resem¬ 
blance is ever to be expected. The origin, the physical character and condition, the inte l¬ 
lectual, moral, and political state of the Hindoos, have already appeared, in the course of this 
essay, to be totally different. On their local circumstances only, it remains to say, in addition 
to what was before intimated, a few words. If they were ever u to exalt the spear ot enmity ” 
against their ancient masters, they would do so almost environed by Hindoos, whose faith 
they had renounced, and to whom their apostacy would have rendered them odious. Could 
they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies? What their interest would 
obviously require them to avoid, surely we have no right to assume that they would be so 
umvise as to commit. And if they called in the assistance of an European power, would they 
thus obtain independence, or only change one master for another? On all the coast of Lin- 
dostan there are but three or four good ports, and these at great distances from each other; 
though the shore is in many places accessible to an invading force, and there are some tole- 
rable harbours in the islands of the Bay of Bengal, of which an enemy could take great 
advantage. Now if the Hindoos could be renovated in every other particular, no assignable 
period can be imagined for their acquiring and practising the art of navigation; and there¬ 
fore those of them now subject to Great Britain must, in their supposed new circum¬ 
stances, not only continue to need the supply of many wants from that country* but always 
be exposed to the hostile approaches of the navies of Europe. By a people so circumstanced, 
it does not appear how independence is attainable. They must, in effect, be at ihe mercy of 
the strongest maritime power. Whilst therefore, we continue to be that power, it is rather 
to be expected that their own interest, and the preference which their imitation of our manners 
will have given us over other European nations, will jointly induce them to remain safe under 
our protection; as these motives, on their part, will strengthen us in India against European 
invaders, and so contribute to maintain our naval superiority at home; which superiority, in 


people; which also has been eminently the sin of 
the Romish Church. It is, on the contrary, 
a stated prayer of the Church of England, that 
the people may so read the word of God as duly 
to profit by it; and as that word “ thoroughly 
fur m lies ” those who submit to it u for all good 
works f so where else shall we find such pointed 
authoritative precepts for the due regulation, 
order, and peace of society? “ Put ihe people 
“ id mind in he subject to principalities a/ul poiv* • s, 
il and to obey magistrates, not only Jor fear of 
k< human punishment , but for conscience sake; to 
u submit lo every ordinance of man for the Turd's 
stdc> whether it be to (he hug as tupn >>■ to 
<t povertu: as sent by him, for so is i V will oj 
Go*/. Prayers are to he made for lungs a ;./ all 
authority, that wc may lead a quiit andy< ace- 
‘ able life, m allgodbness amd honcstu, Christians 
it ,l » e commanded to study to be cy id and to mind 
4 , * l< tr ot un business, to fear God and the • and 
i,Jt tfJ meddle r- ith those who are given to change* 


Those therefore, who would, bv withholding 
the knowledge of letters from the vulgar, abridge 
the use of the Scriptures, would in fact aiJ the 
views of such as wish to overthrow our Chrisicia 
faith and our civil establishment. If there be .my 
who misuse the doctrines of the Gospel, by touch¬ 
ing a wild and shallow religion, which nmi indeed 
too easily connect with political error an I disor* 
der, the remedy must assuredly be, in this or m 
any similar case, not to leave the field entirely to 
mistaken guides, out more strenuously to oppose 
error by truth; and If the -ame -eul, the bumc 
personal inf < rest, w :S v inch the e. ifourtc* of se¬ 
dition have laboured, a t tv universally employed 
on the olher side, rationally and solid!) to ineul- 
i ite light principles ami wholesome instructions 
we might comfortably hope, that the attempts of 
d<»i icsti j and foreign cm mie- to excite inimud 
troubles among us would end in theii disappoint¬ 
ment and disgrace. 
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Ea'-v'nnf H, .” do ° s ,^ ects » *® stdl more necessary for the preservation of our 

British cKcSr? ' " be ° n * e SUpP ° sed approximation of that people to the 

H^CVEhte ^ t t ° 1 inc ' uire ‘ m *? th f P TO P«ety with which that species of doubt or appre- 
thJiWr c hC T c T lderC msmuates > as Jt d «es, some moral relation between 

subjects- it S ’ “ such principles as are proposed to be introduced among our Indian 
Sand „ ,ii supposed, that if the Americana, bem^ in their physical character, their 

b , ; v ; n !ri: t n i l ,U1 ? eS ’ had Professed Mahomedanism, or any pagan 

, ; tr n ' lVl ; T f } eaBt >n mll 7 prone to a r volution? If we had i 
Tamed n Amenca, the same kmd of despotic government which has prevailed in the East 

thtihe should nof^ r d,8patch, | D & * viceroy to a distant province, could seldom know 
t 11 ho ' 1(1 not '"on have to send an army to reduce him to obedience, will it be asserted 
t;'t our anthonty would have been better or equally secured ? But after all that is said of 
; •••‘non of the American colonies from Great Britain, it is now a fact well known +w 

’ <1k 1 11 '*t spring from the general disposition, or the previous design of the people* in the 
" m of all the advantag s, which have been enumerated, they had not become imni- 
uvid for m( -jx ndemee; and among the reasons to be assigned for the attachment which then 

n nc im d among them for this country, may certainly be reckoned their possession „r 
th. same language and religion. 1 session ot 

If it be urged, that a comparison between the American colonists, and the natives of our 
' !, ' m f-TT- •Ties, can be justly instituted only in considering the latter, not as they are at 
pr.-Mi r, but as they would be after all the proposed improvements were diffused 7 amon >■ 
- i "i, it may lie answered, that our previous statement of the effects of these improvements’ 

' r, s nau ' ,<)r tins comparison, *, far a contingent and unknown, can be 

par. I anli tnmgs established and known; and that it is fair, for a double reborn to state 

the Vl ndllL hlve'Sw Uve ' n th * tw °i aces of P e0 P le > ** to ? hew ‘lie immense career which 
a X. Tv- . . . dmnonst^ Zt m T 8a< * ^Pfovement. as are attainable, 

tsu, a “"•> •••'"•' 

t ly to flourMro ‘dwu'.h ^ £?£**** *"* 
a ditlertnt nature which will be hereafter notice^ always subject to resolutions m° f 

*" m *' a T T\ .. th ’ nnd a. , of the popular mind, upon the principles o, '‘ ml "'T* 1 ' 

an jhu-i. ol the principles of civil liberty, would be as great a political plienVn dt ier from 
T'oild lias exhibited, and one of which Asia has given no example T n h 0a as tbe 

missive people, whom the Tartars called, " wors/,n,ptr.s of power ” „ r , V 1 ^ » timid sub- 
the European character, to el. van- (I,-- feebh ’ ,,:;,l ’buess of 

energy, tia.it like the American descendants of the British themselves %]’ S ° ^ , a P oint of 
daring project of an independent em;,i . . ms to be some thing . > should plan the 

seen, or is reasonably to be expected from the effects of institutions 7 o„ ;i 3t ,• 8 ^ ct bemi 
nations. ’ CIVU or religious, upon 

Having Unis considered the adverse consequences held forth bv fh . i- 
11 ' w be proper to notice more particularly, the. favourable supposition^ ! . 0>, ® C : ,0U ' 14 ,n:l .Y 
Toe dangers it fears, are the dangers of' pro-parity. If tin ,,, this 1)r , 1, ldl 11 «ontamS. 
tuitl die produce, the manufactures, and lie riches of the country were , T.'o ' <r( rea l; 4ed, 
according .... (lie objection, English manners, tastes and want-, must •ilsT i,'. V ll " ;rt ' a!5t, ‘ ' a ” 
mon, would not expon . ilmlier, und th 1 arigin .. , ", 

HH-kcji tlic imposts winch merchandize, now hardly taxed at all «■ ,,i 
I'Toporiionablv a ,,meted ? for e lm. genes of yea,*, ami with" T? ““w* 

to he p 

I.....-, of on r r;r a{,, T‘ * T uc <0 T'*°, ; 11 wuuW v»*'^ 

,rml udviinta^es, more than Umtmno im( t( ) a v( . ry hl( ,, 

tion 
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tion of tlie fee-simple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them to be now made. 

And it is fair also to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still Inquiry _*or improv- 

be necessary to it, and possibly even continue to increase. Such then would be the con- ingthe Condiuon oi 

elusion afforded by this formidable objection; if for the sake of argument, we were to allow our Asiatic bubjects* 

the process described in it, to go on without resistance to its exceptionable parts. But we 

trust, we have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, and that whilst it 

holds forth evils, only as distant and hypothetical, it is obliged, as the sole ground of its 

apprehension, to admit advantages to be certain and proximate. 

It remains now to examine one important position, already mentioned to be tacitly con¬ 
tained in the objection, “ that in a system, opposite to the one here proposed, must consist. 

“our future safety and stability in India/’ Unwilling as the writer is, to enter on so delicate 
a subject, and indeed inadequate to the due treatment of it, he feels himself called by his 
argument, to make some circumspect observations upon it. Certainly in a political* view, 
the great question which this country lias to determine respecting India is, “ v\ hat are the 
u best means of perpetuating our empire there* V* Not, what set of measures or line of policy 
may suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of government; 
but upon what general principles may we best hope make our connection with that 
country permanent, unci, as far as we can, indissoluble ( Towards the determination of this 
question, perhaps it will be well to revert to the past history of our Indian provinces (or let 
us say to those of Bengal in particular, the chief seat of our dominion) and to the character 
of the natives of them. The English, it is true, were at first guided in then eastern admi¬ 
nistration, rather by nascent events, than by abstract principles or recorded experience*; 
but however natural this may be, in the progress to establishment, a more extended survey 
of the course of past affair^ in the acquired country, with their causes and consequences, 
may well befit the now possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not perhaps 
enough to exempt them from this review, that they follow a system of government widely 
different from the system of their predecessors, and are themselves a very different people. 

Among their Asiatic subjects, certain general properties which belong to human nature, 
and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of society, may be 
expected to have, a steady operation, where not controlled by stronger influences. If we 
look back then to the history of Bengal for five centuries, we shall find, that except in the 

I icriod when the Mogul empire was in its vigour, and the component parts of it thereby 
Lept in peace with each other, that country has been the scene of frequent revolutions ; and 
we cannot fail to discover, that as the despotism of eastern government may be reck* mod 
tlie first and remote principle of such changes, so they have immediately proceeded (re in 
two causes, the lawless spirit of ambitious adventure common among all the military tubes 
of Huidostan, and the nature of the general mass of the people inhabiting that region. 

The Persians and Tartars, who have poured into it from early age-, have generally T, e< n 
soldiers of fortune, who brought little with them but their swords. With these thyv have 
not unfrequently carved their way to dignity and empire. Power has been, and ** ^ ,c,r 
darling object; nothing was scrupled by them to obtain it; the history <>f Mahntnednn rule 
in I’lindostan is full of treasons, assassinations, fratricide*, even parricide is not. unkn ovn *'• 
it. These northern adventurers b\ their spirit and pursuits, became m t u t an ncccssion, vl 
more active and stronger qualities indeed, to the military n>n <’> ’ 1 1 

tan. The Hindoos, tltougn held to he less prone to the sh<-d<l <d hh-ud, n 

evei, carried their nicety tar, wlu n the prize ot sovereignty < ■ : nt'i ’iit\ 1 u oil m T*'•' 
tion ; but among them, sanguinary ambition Inis bee n usually confined to the '‘' ,l imms al *d 
the military caste ; to the latter more. 

J Tlie 


, t Nome will bo ready to answer, “ By securing | si tion. Hut what if the leiiy'i. should be h‘«s 

• the people their religion and laus," and in the ( fnvourab • to oui dominion than another «yMcui, 

r | M ' ul the words, name! : bat no violent uiul the people were mtlnrou voluntarily t ' nmko 

'"'Y hi either, contrary to the rui*o of the , that otlior tliinr religion; would not the clittngo 

h 4 * ** to l>c enforced, agree to the propo- I bo fur our in tore* t' 
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The military class of the Hindoos, which in its institution has some of the features of a 
militia, forms in reality a great standing army of mercenaries, ready to be hired on all occa¬ 
sion. though usually not obliged to enter into actual service. Thus the sovereign of a 
country cannot ; i wavs command their assistance, whilst the existence of such a body may 
often render a domestic competitor, or a foreign enemy, formidable to him. From this 
copious source, any man of enterprise, whatever were his views or pretensions, could always 
find partisans, if he had funds to entertain them ; the treasure of the prince has been often 
used by his servants, to hire men to despoil him also ofliis throne. No character has been so 
had, no cause so unjust, as not to find an army to support it if there were money to pay 
them. The members of the military caste, conceiving themselves destined by their creation 
to light, often take up arms with the same indifference and indiscrimination as a labourer 
takes up a spade ; insomuch that it has not been unusual to see a defeated army join the 
standard of the victor, upon the same principle which carries the labourer from one em¬ 
ploy, t, with whom business runs low, to another whose service and means he deems more 
su e. The military Mahomedans (for many of the descendants of the Tartars who settled 

in I Undo stun fell into the lines of civil life) are equally ready as the military Hindoos to 

engage themselves in commotions, quarrels, and any species of warfare, both having always, 
in times of confusion, an eye to plunder. 

Fr • this institution of a military class, the wisdom of which is surely impeached by the 
general effects it has produced, the military spirit came at length to reside almost wholly in 
one portion of the people. And hence may, in part at least, have folio weld the abjectness 
of the inferior tribes, composing the main body of the nation, and their want of public spirit. 
However modi they may! on different accounts, have preferred a Hindoo to a Mahomedan 
government, no instance is recollected of their rising to support any native prince, or keep 
oat any invader. The whole history of the Mahomedan empires in Hindostan, as well as 
the tr.ie.v-s we have of the anterior government of the Hindoos, and what we see in modem 
days, all cm; urtopr *e the slavish disposition of that people, and their w r ant of attach¬ 
ment to their rulers. 

From these s veral caubes, the despotic genius of Eastern government, the exclusive 
hereditary allotment of the military profession to one class, and the abject character of the 
people, leave proceeded the great encouragement of individuals to tlic violent assumption of 
power, and the frequency of insurrections, convulsions, and revolutions in that country 
And the same causes, though their operation may, by various circumstances, be occa¬ 
sionally suspended, will as long fcs they exist, have a tendency to produce the same effect ” 
kudos!an has alternately been united under one great head, or partitioned into munv f t S * 


Hi 


many states, 
as they 


New conquerors have, in different ages, appeared on that continent, who increasiiur . 
went on, have at length, by the vast number of their followers, overwhelmed every thine tDr 
opposed them. We now, indeed, wee the empire of the Moguls prostrate, and mav he mt 
to think, that arranged as the polities and powers of Hindostan arc, the same order of 
things is not likely to return; but it was upon the subversion of the Patau emnire that the 
Moguls rose; and may not a r»r*w adv^fmw. and a new nnrdn .... 1 


new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartary establish - 
another dynasty ? It'was perfectly in the option of Nadir Shah, when l,e entered Delhi 
ixs H conqueror, in 1739, to have done thU*. Arid it one ot those sc 


. • i- scourges of mankind who 

liould again arise, , sending his fume, and the idea of 


not the multitudes collected in his 


as- -, 

have so frequently desolated India, she 

his “ happy destiny” before him, might not me ..— «"«weain his progress poured 

out at le igtl, into the remote quarter of Bengal, endanger our existence there? Whether 
we Hiippofcf* him 
consolidation to I 

by lavgt nnif h ox nurse, anu uipmuyw i-■ “gy to ourselves tlie pro 

go*-- s »if h; - operations, it will not bring them nearer; it will be in order that wfe may bv 
better guarded against (hem. The Tartan*, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military 

gallantry 


to advance in the first flash of conquest, or after he had guen a. central 
hi» power, lie would be hacked by th» resources of a vast inkmd region, 
of horse, and myriads of infantry. If we now' figure to ourselves the pro- 


Ii vt* laic! wu niigle probably Imve ftil! been inert* nwrchnnts 


in Indiu. 


MIMSr^ 



gallantry and skill, might be repeatedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might ——7 

be brought forward, and season after season, invasion be renewed. We could bring few f n 4 uir > tor miprov- 
cavalry into the field ; the numerous squadrons of the enemy might waste and exhaust the die Condition of 
country; the landholders, from whom the revenues are derived, would, as is usual in Ili 11- 0U!/ suuc Uu J v ^ 
dostan, upon the appearance of commotion, withhold the payment of their rents; the 
produce of the districts which the enemy might occupy, they would immediately appro¬ 
priate; and the credit of our government, as indeed we even now experience in tinru s of 
exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies. We should thus be straitened and 
embarrassed in our resources; suspicions of our stability might arise in the minds of our 
subjects, and among them would be a great number of the military caste, unemployed by 
us, and ready to make their own use of any promising occasion. Many of those subjects, 
won by the splendour of new power, and the proud display of an imperial standard, or 
desirous of securing an early interest, perhaps indulgingnew hopes from a revolution, would 
fall away from us: others would wish for a cessation of predatory vexations, at the expense 
of our expulsion. The Sepoys, whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though 
the causes of it seem neither inexplicable nor immutable*, supplied tardily, and perhaps 
only partially with the pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated ’ them to 
our service; and instead of being animated by the career of victory, cooped up in a dubious 
defensive warfare, might also be tempted to listen to the large offers of a dazzing leader, in 
whom their ready notions of fatalism might easily present to them a new lung of the icurbh 
In such an arduous crisis, we trust that every thing to be expected from bravery, fortitude, 
and military science, would be performed 011 our part; but must not our lasting dependence 
be chiefly on British troops, on our maritime power, and on supplies by sea? v\ itli all 
these, it is very easy;to see how oppressive, how threatening, a long struggle, maintained 
under such circumstances, possibly oy aids derived from the mother country, must be to 
us; how much also it must diake our interests and our stability in the rest of India. Now 
in any such state of things, in any case of the same nature, less extreme, what would be of 
more importance to us, what could so effectually fortify our cause, as to have the people of 
our territories sincerely attached to our government; to have established in their minds 
such an affectionate participation in our lot, such an union with our interests, as should 
counteract the defection, defalcations, and treachery, tube otherwise apprehended from the 
ordinary bent and practice of the Asiatic character? We should thus have the service of 
all the resources which our rich provinces contained, we should have the steady adherence 
and co-operation of the people, and in this way,'might certainly confound and baffle even 
the powerful preparations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long and spirited resistance 
might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging distant provinces which lie had before over¬ 
run, to throw off the yoke. And how are our subjects to be formed to a disposition thus 
favourable to us, to L changed thus in their character, but by new principles, senium r, and 
tastrs, leading to new views, conduct, and mania rs ; all which would, by one and the same 
effect, identify their cause with ours, and proportionally separate them li» n« < v pj HVl ’ 
interests? It is not, we may venture to utfuni, bom such a change, but in cmumiimg u.-. 
we are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers ol political revolution. The ol'! | v* l(>M 
which conceives remote evils to result from a plan of improvement, <lo,- not ml veil *• (i H>rs 
which may, in ihe mean time, arise from causes ol a <1 herein kind. B o jmiMufh it in t a 
desire of securing in permanence, the fair possession this country Jins obtainc more, it 
niav be concluded, by the over-rub 1.4- dispensation of Providence, • 1 - 1 *\v i,m . 
man,) but differ as to the means. To us it appears, that dm.g pr-mosc* so tmr for the 
cud proposed, as engaging the attachment, and regard of the prtph am union mg bu>se 
' ainos which have hitherto mude them so acquiescent in every change. M wa* this passive 
*°mp*r, joined to the expectations which many might cnlori.iin from <•' a* position ot th 
<M tT‘uiir Nabob, that contributed to onr ea v ucqm*'fu>n ot the conetiy but the eimc 
,Clh Pci would render our hold of it less sure m any arduous eontf -1 At present, \v<- nr- 
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every way different from the people whom we hold in subjection; different in country, in 
language, in manners,in customs, in sentiments, and in religion; their interest also, for the 
reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive to be different from 
ours. W bat then can be a healing principle with regard to all these points, but a principle 
oi assimilation, a common-bond, which shall give to both parties the reality and the convic¬ 
tion of mutual benefit from the connection ? Without an uniting principle, a conjoining tie 
of this nature, we can suppose the country to be, in lact, retained only by mere power; but 
in t ie same degree that an identity of sentimenls and principles would be established, we 
shoalv! exhibit a right new in the region of Hindostan, a people actively attached, cordially 
affected to their government, and thus augmenting its strength. In this laudable way, we 
o mid Ijecome more formidable to the other powers of that continent, we should be best 
secured against foreign enemies, insurrections, and the dangers of an hereditary military 
body; we should have more support from the mass of the people, and in a word, be most 
effectually guarded against a revolution. 

it is remarkable, that the radical principle of the conclusion thus made, a conclusion to 
which an acquaintance with the Indian character, and the experience that, progressive time 
has afforded of the effects of knowledge, particularly the divine knowledge of Christianity, 
may now easily lead an ordinary mind, directed, according to the judicious historian of 
The ancient European Intercourse with India, the policy of the Grecian conqueror of that 
country, in securing his Eastern acquisitions. However different, in other respects, the 
circumstances of that celebrated personage may be from ours, in tins we agree with him, that 
we have an Asiatic empire to maintain. And Dr. Robertson, who in acknowledging the 
eccentrichiv.s of that extraordinary man, gives him also the credit of profound political 
views, observes, “ he early perceived, that, to render his authority secure and permanent, it 
u must he established in the affection of the nations he had subdued, and maintained by their 

I arias : and that in order to acquire this advantage, all distinctions between the victors 
“ and the vanquished must be abolished, and his European and Asiatic subjects be incor- 
<l porated and become one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopting the same 

II manners, institutions, and disciplined it is the leading idea only of this policy, that is meant 
to applied here; >nd that leading idea is plainly the principle of assimilation. It would 
neither *mt us, nor our subjects, to act. upon it universally, us Alexander proposed. We 
ought not. to wish, that the distinctions between the two races should be lost, or to aim at 
introducing into Asia laws Trained for this country ; but to attach our subjects by affection h 
interest, by winning them to our religion and our sentiments,—this would beat once t nM 

. to their happiness, and to arrive at the same object which the great conqueror had [ 1 

that of rendering our authority “ permanent and secure.” 111 view > 


This policy is recommended by some other considerations, which shall be briefly r 1 
It is sufficiently understood, that since our first appearance on the theatre of Indian^— 
and politics, the native powers have improved in military discipline, and that v now find 
it necessary to bring into the field, armies proportionally larger than those that served to 
achieve our early victories. Having so interesting an evidence of the capability of the 
natives to improve, there appears no good reason to conclude, that their advancement in 
military skill may not be further progressive It is exuomoly probable, that the beneficial 
effects of our civil policy will also in time force themselves upon their attention, and from 
the wvre.nt motive of lf-intcrcst, produce at least some imitations. All the advances 
they make in the arts of war oi of peace, will serve to !(.^n that superiority m both, by 
which, under the disadvantages attaching to us as foreigners, ami with forces comparatively 
sum 11, we have acquired an ascendency among the powers of Hindustan. The nearer we 


appiuach Uj an equality, the more these disadvantages will be felt. Our business seems to 
be tluT*r«»ivq by v v. resources in policy, still to preserve the relative rank in which we have 
luthertu .a ; Ul ,,| what can more directly conduce to fhi* end, than to infuse new prin¬ 
ciples of atiurhi U ,. l4 |^ 0 f nativity, and industry, among the people we govern, thus sircnglhei 
their character, and deriving additional support from them. 
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The European nations have an undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and arc now so . ~—: 
much connected with the continent of India, that every material change which takes place in Inquiry tor -1 myrow- 
them, may be expected, in some shape or other, to extend its influence thither. It cannot ,n £ 5 " e 
be irrational, therefore, to suppose, that the astonishing events which have lately con- our siatic J e " 

vulsed Europe, and are likely to produce consequences durable and momentous, may have 
their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbitant ambitious power which seeks our 
destruction, may aim, by different channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders 
in our possessions, or to embroil us with our Indian neighbours. The Cape of Good Hope, 
the head of a vast country, in a fine climate, and singular in the felicity of its position lor a 
great emporium, whether it remain with us or fall under French influence, will probably, by 
a change already begun in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous 
race, of European character and descent, planted at the entrance into the Indian seas, and 
williin two months sail of the Indian coasts. Another great colony of the same race, in a 
climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is springing up on the eastern side of 
the Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these descriptions on the shores 
of Ilindostan, as one day they may be expected to appear, (a day perhaps nearer than it is 
ible tb bring other apprehended improvements^) cam hardly fail to have some effect upon 
the political affairs of that country, those of the native princes as well as our own. In all 
these, or any other supposable cases then, the more closely we bind the people under our rule 
to ourselves, the more firmly shall we be prepared, in that quarter, against adverse events and 

combinations. . 

It may be urged by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement here proposed, 
that the influence of the British government and chc meter, especially where the intermixture 
of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually produce a change in the sentiments of our 
Eastern subjects. Let this position be, to a certain degree, admitted; it is one*interesting 
enough to merit some attention The English, in their obscure commercial state, were little 
known or regarded by the people whom they now govern. Their elevation to power, brought 
into public display all the particulars of their character, with their manners and customs. 

These, in various instances, at first shocked the prejudices of the Hindoos, who thought, with 
a kind of horror, of the new masters to whom they bowed. But by degrees they perceived, 
that usages the most repugnant to their ideas, were free of that turpitude which they had 
associated with them. They found these foreigners superior to them in general powers and 
knowledge, in personal honour and humanity; and at length saw the British government 
a \ ume a character of equity and patriotism, unknown in their preceding administrations. 

These qualities, it shall be granted, have a tendency to conciliate in sum measure, the natives 
who are near enough to observe them . Among those who live in our settlements, or art uueh 
connected with Europeans, long habits of intercourse have softened down repugnancies, or 
blunted the sensations which our manners at. first inspired; and there is in such, an apparent, 
perhaps a real abatement of jealousy and solicitude respecting their own notions and punc¬ 
tilios. But in all these varying aspects ofthe European character, some? lung essential t »> 1 hose 
disposed to fall into an imitation of it hns been absent. Men that meet tug* th**r in uns 
country for the purposes of business, seldom enter into communication respecting th* founda¬ 
tions of their faith and practice ; any serious discussion of this nature, occurs 1,101 c ’ ,lJ< ’ > 
there. The indifference for relitrion. which Mr. Hume ascribes to the English in g' fh ,a ° 
riie present, age,—(he calls it profound imhflcrenc.y)- may them pa,-.for I’bend toleru ion, or 


tin S ( vvho pay no particular regard to a religious system. 1 1 then any of • he hidoOB should, i* 
f<vl Rol V, P tendency to nuitute that freedom in manners, sentiments, and iiUmcour* 
■wtilude a; to religious opinions and observances, which they sec r» their European 
f lir w * lft t would Ik the cmiseqitrwv bid evidently this, that they would be loosened frqm 
/RU ° v ** religious prejudices, not bv the puvious icemhem of another system in their 

vi 2 stead, 


' 


Vipt to refer 


' oiupiiusant forbearance towards inferiors ot nncunei mim. 
with us little ofthe nature of the rclicion we profess, they will not, of enm». 

qualities of which the K i_ li appear possessed, to that »onm-; «.t" n» know, 
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steud, f lit by becoming indifferent to every system. For a transition from one error to 
another is, it must be acknowledged, more readily made, tlian a transition from error to 
ti utii. Error is more easily imbibed, more hardly eradicated; truth more slowly received, 
u ' ' e-a-ily resigned. And m this wayit is, that if we conceive the anarchal principles which 
* Klve burst forth in Europe ever to spread to India, they will be most likely to have their 
entrance. Indeed so wonderfully contagious do they appear to be, so congenial to the worst 
qualities of human nature, that it may he difficult to point out a place where they can find 
nf*t3:in;r to fasten upon. Societies in which much corruption and much superstition prevail, 
s ’ in general more liable to them, than those in which true religion and morals are still 
•ngly rooted. The French, it will readily be allowed, fell into them more readily 
than they would have embraced anv scheme of personal reformation, or a more pure and 
si ’ ictly pi ictical religious system. The abuses of civil and religious institutions lead to them, 
and furnish the nn st plausible pretences for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a 
false religion, even when used to support things good in themselves, as government and sub¬ 
ordination, would ill stand before such arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. 
Truth • iy is invincible. To teach it therefore, is to take the surest means of excluding the 
tion of licentious disorganizing sophistries. A change from false religion to the 
a movement from an exposed place to a strong fortress; and every advance made in the 
svstein of moral and religious instruction here recommended, so far from opening the way to 
those loose latitudinarian notions which tend to a rejection of all authority, would 
rights, human and divine, upon their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance 
of them. 

To those considerations, which on the whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy of 
attention, two other reflections may serve to give additional weight. First,—It is to be feared, 
tha. tin* number of Lower Europeans will go on to encrease in our territories; they mix most 
V 1 j a* d by them the worst part of our manners will be exhibited. Secondly,— 

Ev tlie secunty which we have with great wisdom given to the land tenures of Bemud, 

the v.jIh * oi lironortv tlinpp And p.nneuli>ra4i<'vit :_ ii.. — _ _ r ° -i. 



again, therefore, we find motives for the intre 


both 


*hcr and lower ordoi 


e introduction of our principles ; for if some at least 
lv lwl > I>y European manners, to adopt new A 


"" , r 1 - iwimM ui uu; ii.nncr wp , m .4,i 

i to them a s\*tem whic h, divested ,,r ,n i r * 


frs, may De. led, by l-.urop. an maimers, to adopt new ideM of 
relaxation, at the same time tluit new powers ar put into the hands of the for ““ OI 

;d policy and rfi&son, to communicate 
some unnecessary ceremonies, and all super 
and higher influence than their otfh, upon 

duties T>f life. As then we have already been gradually led, by good sen V U , U / Jv relallve 
introduce regulations derived from our national ideas and principles, into th e ' Vj ^ X ^ C< ^ ,onc ^ io 
management. of our possessions, their advantage and our safety may cl men an< 

that nr l' iigion and moral principles might obtain a fair establishment then* 1 * ffir°if * 
suppose, that through tlie enereaamg relations between Europe and Ind ° ’ ° F 1 Can 
and manners of liuropeanB adventuring thither should ever make a pt 
compuniod by the knowledge of those principles, which do not propno-at 
ncotialy, and are. not to he implanted without culture and care, that ehanc 
favourable to our interests ; -ince the present circumstances of Ki 
poun out, that nothing but such principles can be depended upon 
ob< diet ice and subordination*. 
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In coming, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last and most material of he 
objections which are foreseen against the proposed scheme, that objection which questions the 
J expediency 


sion of two resolutions which the House of Com¬ 
mons, very honourably tor itself, had voted in the 
view of introducing the purport of them into the 
Act of Parliament then about to be passed, for 
renewing the charter of the East India Company. 
The Resolutions were these: 

44 Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
<e House, that it is the peculiar and bounden 
44 duty of the legislature, to promote, by all just 
(i and prudent means , the interests and happiness 
44 of the inhabitants of the British dominions in 
4 ' India; and that for these ends, such measures 
41 ought to be adopted, as may gradually tend to 
44 their advancement, in useful knowledge, and to 
44 their religious and moral improvement. 

“ Resolved, That sufficient means of religious 
“ worship and instruction be provided for all 
“ persons of the Protestant communion in the 
4< service, or under the protection ot the East 
4t India Company in Asia, proper ministers being 
44 from time to time sent out from Great Britain 
44 for those purposes; and that a chaplain be 
44 maintained on board every ship of 500 tons 
44 burthen, and upwards, in the East-India Com- 
44 pany’s employ; and that moreover, no such 
44 ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or 
- appointed, until they first shall have been ap- 
44 proved of, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
“ tiie Bishop of London, for the time being.’* 

Several Proprietors of Last India Stock made 
a violent attack upon these resolutions, and the 
following is an abstract of all the arguments or 
objections urged against them, as they are re¬ 
ported by Mr. Woodfall. It is with reluctance 


that any reference is made here to the opinions 
then given, because they stand connected with 
particular names; and it is far from being the 
wish of the writer to introduce any thing that 
may seem to have even a remote tendency to 
personality; but as opinions delivered in a public 
assembly, and afterwards made more public by 
the press, are fairly open to animadversion, so 
justice to the present subject, renders some notice 
of those now in question, indispensable. 

Objections stated generally. u T hat 
44 sending missionaries into our Eastern territo- 
44 vies, is the most wild, extravagant, expensive, 
44 unjustifiable project, that ever was suggested 
44 by the most visionary speculator. That the 
44 principle is obnoxious, impolitic, unnecessary, 
44 full ot mischief, dangerous, useless, unlimited." 

Specific Arguments, First Class. ** The 
44 plan would be dangerous and impolitic; it 
44 would affect the peace and ultimate security of 
44 our possessions. It tends to endanger and 
44 injure our affairs there most fatally, it would 
4 * either produce disturbances, or bring the 
44 Christian religion into contempt. Holding one 
44 faith or religion, is the most strong common 
4< cause with mankind, and the moment that took 
44 place in India there would be an end of British 
44 supremacy. 

44 That the principle of proselyting was impe- 
44 litic % and was, or ought to be. exploded, in so 
44 enlightened a period as the eighteenth ccn- 

“ tur . v/ ’ • ^ r , 

44 '1’hat it would be a most serious and fatal 

disaster, if natives of character*, even a hun¬ 
dred 


Inquiry for improv¬ 
ing the Condition ot 
our Asiatic Subjects. 


* It will be remembered, that these arc chiefly Idolaters, 
something of whose character and worship uu have already 
seen. With whatever indifference idolatry may be viewed, 
and however venial it i..ny be accounted in tin times, 
even by persons born in Christian countries, it is a crime 
m nioir which the displeasure of the holy and true God, the 
sovereign and unerring judge of ihe qualities of action;., i? 
esprrf-sod, with peculiar nul juation, contempt, ntid nhitar* 
fence, throughout that revelation which he hath vouchsafed 
<0 us; and it is therein shewn to have often brought oil, by 
us nature and cfleets, the misery and rum of individual* ami 
nations. 

the wi .*r men of ancient Pagun Europe, between 
iupei uition of which, and the itjolulrv ot the Hindoos, 
,Jn identity h;"- been proved, (by S William J. i i \ the 
A iinic Transactions, Vol. I.) saw and complained ot the 
r til* of their popular asvtero of religion. Cicero brings in 
f' l ' l * mean philosopher, umiigninx that system in severe 
..'Hun; " l he most absurd things. observe: he, nrc said by 
.. ' .I'ncts. ihi.igt wi licit are noxious even by the agree." bio 
4 * du\r "* "* ,,ch they are conveyed; for they lr\c iutro- 
<* nr ' I ” 1 } 1 m ,c: "kh ft lifer, n-num* d with lut, and have 

»< 'f ‘ * • or vi.-w their vlar , but fightmi:*, 
na ? Ihei? Btred, hfli.renccs, striving's: th«;»r hlrtfi* 


tin 


41 deaths, complaints, lamentations; their Iums, exceeding 
“ in every kind of Intcmperaiu; ; ; their adulteries, ictlcn* . 
« theii lying with mankind, begotieu 

«• mu.-fal (De Vol Lib. I. * 16.) And aga ¬ 

in the person of a Stoic, ho thus reprobate* (Ik aio s.y ' l '" ’ 
•• The introduction of feigned god»» bus ticgolfcn * 

•* opinions, and turbulent error' and, « 

*' than old wives’ f.ihh ■; lor tlir figures"* tin 
“ ages, ti 1 o-i., und urnunu.nU, arc set fofih 
“ marriages, afliniiie* ; and all are rrducid i 
•• of human ibocdity Huy arr hrnngM 
n turbed by paasiun ; «r h wir <»i 
“ anger; yeu as fable* tolls «>- ih 

•• wars and battles.B>e 

“ njest 3 ,,r ,ihlv, nod iro full ot wir 
.* 1 idid. /.16.11 $•■*«.) ... 

To these base gods, however, temples were erected, nnd 

divine 

screi..< s. iat rlfloer festivals, and ftmes. borne of their rile* 
cruel, pllier* Ini iiuoui) for il* Imueheiy 
U|c must unbridled excesses. Hence enr- 
liltuied among the people, the moral njstejn. 

_ jn of the phi' '-'M'her?, wA* Wy defer:. . i their 
illowed practice.*, iu some respect* abooii 'hu. 


gmls. their 

tin 11 allhint os, 

die similitude, 
i t as men dis- 
r lust*, sickness, 
have not wanted 
1 .said und bcluird 
mity and futUify.” 
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expediency of using the English language, it will be proper to call to recollection what was 
s tated in first opening of it,—that the principle of communicating our light and know- 

ledge, 


^red thousand of them, were converted to 
r Christianity• 

“ 1 hat the establishment of seminaries and 
‘ r colleges in America, was one of the most 
: efficient causes of the loss of that country. 

“ That suffering young clergymen, (who are 
“ usually of pleasurable habits,) to over-run the 
“ i iter.'or of India, would be dangerous, and 
prove ultimately destructive to the Company's 
44 interest." 

Second Class. 44 The scheme would be un- 
“ successful. It is extravagant to hope for the 
“ conversion of the natives. They are invincibly 
attached to their own castes; their prejudices, 
“ manners, and habits, are all against a change. 

“ It is vain to attempt to overcome prejudices 
“ fixed by the practice of ages, far exceeding the 
u time in which Britons had any idea of religion 
u at ali. The attempt is, in these views, idle, 
u absurd, ami impracticable. 

“ Only the dregs of the people can be con- 
“ Terted; they will pretend conversion, and dis- 
“ grace Christianity. 

ihe higher and more respectable natives, are 
“ people of the purest morality, and strictest 
k virtu.*, tills was said only Lv one speaker, who 
<e knew little of India.) 

“ service* of religion are devoutly per- 
“ for’ned in the Company's settlements mid ships, 
“ thcr by clergymen or laymen, and their eccle- 
** -iaslical establishineats arc .<■ lflicient.” 

Third Cla.s $. 4i The scheme ’would be expensive. 
44 The expence would he enormous, intolerable; 
u one, two, or three hundred thousand pounds." 

Fourth Class. *' The scheme would be un- 
44 limited, in respect of the numbers and qualili- 
44 cations of the missionaries.” 

Ail these objections will be found already an¬ 
swered jn the text. A few brief remarks upon 
them may however be proper, and will be suf¬ 
ficient here. 

i 1 The objections urged in genera! terms, ore 
mr*»*ely declamatory. Thev are accompanied by 
xio reason!res or elucidations. But the principle 
winch they censure as the most wild, extravagant, 
unjustifiable,mischievous, dangerous, useless, im- 
polirie, that i*vi r m». ^e*ted by the most 
visionary . peculator, it (he prinu lc of the Gospel 
itself. 

Mht Gospel vrk propagated by missionaries; 
mi*;t»tcnariLb planted it in the different countries 
!*' Europe. Almost all those countriuK hove, in 
u”nation of the Minn: practice, sent m-tdoruirim 
“U, infidc] p.irib . ,mo how m it possible for men 
- L *•' umiimicuto if othoiwi r:’ I«« ti*ir kingdom, 


two societies are established by royal charter, for 
propagating the Gospel in Heathen lands; and 
there is a third society'of long standing, employed 
in the same object, which enrolls among its mem¬ 
ber.-, many of the most eminent persons of the 
nation. So much for the antiquity, authority and 
general acknowledgment of this principle , which 
is treated as if nothing like it had ever been heard 
of before. 

2<h It is obvious, that the first and second 
classes of specific objections, militate against each 
other. Since the scheme proposes only a pacific 
exposition of Christian truths, it cannot be both 
dangerous and unsuccessful. The danger is 
avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on the 
supposition of success. If success therefore is 
not to be hoped for, where is the danger ? And 
again, if the scheme really threatens so much 
danger, what becomes of the argument against 
success ? 


^umiauiLiuiyuujuaions cannot Dotn oe 
just. I he same speaker however, who is reported 
to have 44 thanked God'* that the conversion of the 
natives would be a matter of impracticability, 
strenuously opposed the scheme on this ground, 
that the moment they and wo came to hold one 
luith there would be an end of our supremacy in 
the l.a t: but if he thought it impracticable to 
convert them to our faith, with what reason cooid 
lie urge tho danger w hich w ould follow from sm-li 
conversion a* n serious and alarming objection > 
When t e cnu.te docs not exist n, .. * 

which can only flow from it ns its c n' P(t thut ’ 

»*■ 

the end, destroy our <roxem%° / *** h ’ S 
ever here fairly acknowlod ' 1 01 c f l*ow- 

The establishment ,,f sci ff," 1 and ll P on - 

our American colonics T. f nnd co,,< :$ es "> 
verted to in a w. y „fZ r "- the T lri£ ad ' 
had produced the .,, 0 i I g . us ,f < - 1 * rl »tianity 

Um/weremm,of STr there ' W , hcn n *4 

“ ,^ c r n 

cauti mary prince l ^ Just . ,ficot,on of t,,iB t ,rc - 

tonimon cause uni. , • ^ 

Tir4C „. ... , UlUl mankind. It the pro¬ 

posal had been, that ii . i* » i i i i 
* , I. i u ‘° English should become 

convert* fu Jiiudooinn. • n , , 

v . ,, , . ,n h tlii> argument might have 

been wel placed ; but .p.iiml t, the present 
sch ', : w ; * ->-ly operate in favour of it. 

4 . Il.« cunou. to r d it alien, d, among the 
1 '" r Y’I •. "" , : t proposed dm., er.. that 
* m "[ " t'«* H m'oo, Wuru T, d lmtUlliet , 
too bad io be converted. 
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ledge, and tlie channel or mode of communication, were two distinct tilings; that the admis¬ 
sion of the former did not depend on the choice which might be made of the latter, and was 
alone absolutely contended for. The channel of the English language, however, has been 
preferred, in the present plan, as being deemed the most ample and effectual; and though 
new, also safe and highly advantageous. Against this channel, however, the writer thinks 
it possible, that reluctancies may remain when arguments are obviated. Strongly as he is 
himself persuaded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from it, he nevertheless 
would do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if he were to suspend its success 
entirely upon the adoption of this mode. The channel of the country languages, d ough 

less 


This was advanced by only one gentleman, little 
acquainted with India, whose speech happening 
by a common newspaper to reach the Reverend 
Mr. Swartz, already noticed as long a missionary 
of distinguished reputation in the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts, produced from him a vin¬ 
dication of the conduct and effects of the mission 
in which he is concerned; a vindication framed 
indeed in modest and simple terms, suitable to the 
character of the writer, but highly honourable to 
the cause of missions, and though he intended it 
not, to his own. This piece, too good to be 
concealed, lia 3 been printed in the Transactions 
of the English Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in the 
Appendix. 

The assertion of the same speaker, that the 


higher natives of India are people of the purest 
morality and strictest virtue, is altogether new, 
ami in palpable opposition to testimony and ex¬ 
perience. Upon the gospel scheme, no man is too 
good or too bad for the benefits it proposes; and 
there is a very large class between the best and 
the worst, of whom the speaker took no notice. 
His other assertion, that the ceremonies of re¬ 
ligion, or the service of the Common-prayer 
Rook, were with great decency and devotion 
regularly performed by laymen on board the 
Company's ships, and on land, in places where 
there happened to be no clergyman. is a topic for 
ridicule, if the subject were not of so serious a 
kind; the reverse of this assertion being so 
notorious. And is there no use for a minister of 
religion, but to perform a ceremony, or to read a 
'orm of prayer once a week ? 

5 th * The objections urged on the ground of 
the unhmi fed expencc of the scheme, the urlrnUcd 
Numbers of the clergy tliat would be sent, their 
Un ]»<>pcr character, and Their roving through 

all go upon assumption.* not only un- 
J'uiraniod, but contradicted by the tenor of Uhj 
lnt UhCS .‘‘‘“ selves, and in opposition to the dic- 
Uon ( 0mmott sense. The Directors of the 
the ox**! 7 ' vorc themselves to be entrusted .th 
D f i|| C . U j‘ UL * l>u rj| dw scheme; they were to judge 
were lo *T l,or ^ miwionarie*, UtffiflNWt, they 
1 the cxponce. Was it conceiv¬ 


able, that they would have gone, in either article 
to a length burthensome or dangerous to the 
Company ? Was it conceivable that they would 
have suffered missionaries to ramble, at heir 
pleasure, through the country, if the missionaries 
sent should have been men so disposed ? but can 
it be imagined, that the friends of che scheme 
and the respectable authorities whose testimonials 
were to render the missionaries receivable by 
the Company, (not to force them into their 
employ,) would have had so little regard to the 
success of their own object, as to select persons 
the least likely to promote it: In fact, the 
danger was of another kind ; so much was let l in 
the discretion of the Directors that if they should 
have had the disposition, they might also have 
possessed the power, very materially to thwart the 
prosecution of the scheme. And as to the real 
number and expence of missionaries at first, the 
former, if proper persons should have been found, 
would perhaps have been thirty; and the annual 
charge of their establishment, including dwel¬ 
lings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds. 

6 ,h . Upon the whole of this discussion, it ap¬ 
pears to have been undertaken with a vehement 
determination against the principle of introducing 
Christianity among our Asiatic subjects; but 
without much previous consideration, or a large 
acquaintance with its bearings and relations, snl 
les with a dispassionate temper of inind ; for 
arguments subversive of each other, assertions 
palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly urn* 
ran table, were pressed into the opposition . the 
question was ar led chicily i pen a partial view 
of supposed political expediency, soul the supremo 
importance, authority, and command, of Chris¬ 
tianity, were left out of sight. 

It ought to ho rein wkt 1. upon fhi second of 
the two resolutions passed in the Hon e of Cum¬ 
in ins. thutthe maintenance of ft thapl.ijp onboard 
every ship of considerable size, employed in the 
long navigation to and from India, wits the early 
spontaneous practice ot the ( ompuny, and en¬ 
joined to them in the charters ol King William 
! and Quiwn Anno, the cl nmes ot which, respecting 
, ihii- point, the siul reuolutiim did uo more than 
I revive. 
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spacious, less cleaig less calculated to transmit the general light of our opinions, our 
arts, and sciences, less free also for the conveyance of the light of religion itself, is never- 
theie -s so far capable of rendering this last and most important service, in which are essen¬ 
tia*] - involved all the other proposed meliorations, that if the question were between 
dialling no attempt, or making it in this way, undoubtedly there could be no hesitation. 
This mode ought, by no means to be declined or neglected, if there were no other. Through 
the medium of the country languages, though more contracted, more dim, and distant, still 
nothing may be done, and that in a concern which is of the last importance to present 
and to future happiness. But in choosing this method, more instruments ought necessarily 
to be employed ; and then the meliorations which are so much wanted, may in time be 
partly effected; and the apprehensions which some may entertain from the diffusion of the 
English language* will have no place. But still it must be maintained, that for every great 
purpose of the proposed scheme, the introduction and use of that language would be most 
effectual; and the exclusion of it, the loss of unspeakable benefits, and a just subject of 
extreme regret. 


THUS, wc trust, it has been evinced, that although many excellent improvements have 
of late ye ars been made in the government of our Indian territories, the moral character 
and condition of the natives of them is extremely depraved, and that the state of society 
among riiat people is, in consequence, wretched. These evils have been shewn to lie be¬ 
yond the reach of our regulations, merely political, hovrever good ; they have been traced 
io their civil and religious institutions; they have been proved to inhere in the general 
•"pint arid many positive enactments of their laws, and more powerfully still in the false, 
corrupt, impure, extravagant, and ridiculous principles and tenets of their religion. Upon 
an\ of these points, it is conceived, that persons who either form their opinion, from actual 
observation or from the current of testimony, will not greatly differ ; shades of distinction 
* 1 u •• between, them, but no substantial, radical contrariety. A remedy has been 
proposed for these, evils j—the introduction of our light and know ledge among that benighted 
p^ovle, < M«‘ eedly the pure, salutary, wise principles of our divine religion. That remedy 
appeared to be in its nature suitable and adequate; the practicability also of applying 
il has bom -ullicu ally established; our obligation to impart n has been argued wo would 
hope c< n u c ngly, tr >m the past effects of our administration in those countries from thr 
more imperious consider it ion of the duties we owe to the people of them as our suhWts 
and from our own evident interest, as involved and consulted in their welfare O hr 
gation has been likewise urged from another argument, the authority and comrnand^oYthat 
true religion which we have ourselves the happiness to enjoy and profess* \ s t }, e leadin 
subject of this essay has been intentionally treated chiefly upon political ^rounds theTr'm- 
mi nt now mentioned has not been insisted upon at great length ; but all it* in V i -Me 
claimed for it, and it is transcendent ami conclusive. J ^ 

Nothing it would seem besides these intrinsic properties of the proposed measure and 
these powerful extraneous motives, can be necessary to recommend the adoption of it. ? Ye . 
sinr. some per? ms have appeared to think, that the improvements which they allow to be 
likely from the prosecution of the suggested scheme might, by producing a course ofen- 
cn j.rinff prosperity, at length open the way to consequences unfavourable to the stability 
old r ndinn possessions, these conceived consequences have also been largely examined- 
and ii the whole of the reasoning used by the writer has not been erroneous, they have 
been found to resolve themselves at last into He re apprehensions, conjectures, and general 
surmises, wln< h the causes assigned for them seem sio liltle to warrant, that in (proportion 

to 

v • 0 dhullow e iiber the tm.. of oar reli ;ion I a difference, if any ndnd wero infliem cd by it to 

:%k u comerdx. or our obligation to promote the resist tho project, d comrnunmotion, ought in can- 
* ' ’ tM| hI be to differ from the rca- I dour to be avowed, 
tfdtring .f tliifc c«Ktt\ in lir^t principles; fmd Mich ( 
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to the decree in which those causes may actually exist, effects propitious to the permanence, 
as well as prosperity of our Eastern dominion, eftects more propitious than our present sys¬ 
tem can generate, may rather be expected from them; as indeed it would not be less a 
phenomenon in the political than in the natural world, that from a root the most excellent, 
the worst fruit should be produced. The principle also upon which such consequences are 
objected, and the improvement of our Heathen subjects opposed, the principle ol keeping 
them for ever in darkness and error, lest our interest should suffer by a change, has been 
shown to be utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to ail just 

policy. , , 

I In reasoning about things future and contingent, the writer would wish to stand remote 
from whatever should have the appearance of dogmatical decision, which indeed is not the 
right of even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of himself, and delu t 
for others, which so well become him; he would wish to speak for no cause funner than 
the truth will bear him out; but the views lie entertains of the present subject■ afi old him 
no other conclusions than those he has advanced, and in them he thinks he is \\c sup 
ported. That a great remedy is wanted ; that we have an excellent one m our hands ; t nil 
it is our duty, on general and special grounds, to apply it; all these, aie in his uppieln u- 
sion, positions nearly self-evident: from these alone a strong presumptjon, he conceives. 



would resist, all improvement, lest future inconvenience should arise from it, Necessarily 
brings on this decisive question, whether we shall, in all time to come, passively leave out 
subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they now grovel, or shall com¬ 
municate to them the light of truth, and the means of melioration, and of happiness personal 
and social? The question may more properly be,—whether wc should h p our subjects in 
their present state ? For if improvement ought not to be communicated to them, we should 
not be merely passive, but be careful to exclude it; as on the other hand it it ought to be 
communicate d, or if it is possible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon 
them, we should not leave the task to others, or to chance, but be ourselves the dispensers 
of the new principles they receive, and regulate the administration ot them. Lhis question 
then is to determine the grand moral and political principle, by which wo shall henceforth, 
and in all future generations, govern and deal with our Asiatic subjects: Whether we shall 
make it our study to impart to them knowledge, light, and happiness; or under the notion 
of holding them more qui Jy in subjection, shall seek to keep them ignorant, corrupt, an 1 
mutually'injurious, as they are now ? The question is not, whether we shall resort to injv 
Persecution, to any compulsion, to any sinister means:—j^o: the idea has been h coin nt > 
disclaimed; it is an odious idea, abhorrent from the spirit of true religion . but w t 
knowing as wc do the falsehood and impiety of idolatrous polytheistic' •«-;» ' titjons, knou- 
tin cruelties, the immoralities, the degrading extrava n-m-ies and mipoMfons oi ine 
Hindoo system, we shall silently and calmly leave them m all the fulm »h« » ° la [ 1 
w bh(i U t i.<-Iimg our subjects, who ought- to be our children, thiit. 1 i \v an '* n " . ( • 

deluded, and hence plunged into many mm-m-.a f WMhci ',V -g 

Mildly explaining to them the die,,, principle, of morel and >g: ' 1n ’’g'l'“ , ‘ 

us n, the scale of being, and :J tin- Ibnndat.,-;I»H ■ up,..,,,, -I happm-^, 
u >, “hall wink at the stupidity which wo. deem prnhtabh • ‘' n ‘ ‘1 ■ . ' ’ 111 

c , Hie conservators of that system which deceives the p< •!', 11 1 ’ '' 011 ’ " 1 

•hall do all this merely from fear, let in erne from uruomnee and error, they should be 
^ easy lo an( j , nn dominion over them ho exposed to un\ k ^ v 
.‘•n wisdom, „ well as the fairness of such a proceeding, mw.-l also be determined; 
<;tho1 on the. whole it would he the I). -( policy for mu own interest, men ll we look, only 


to thr 


fcuturnl operation of things : ami lie 


iuubt wc should be careful and clear ; for !f 
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we mistake our interest, we lose our all, the very thing to which we sacrifice other con¬ 
siderations: especially it should he pondered, whether believing the moral government of 
the world, we can expect the approbation and continued support of the supreme Ruler of 
it, bv willingly acquiescing in so much error, so much moral .and political evil, when so 
many just means for the alleviation of them are in our power. 

These are the inquiries which this subject presents; the inquiries which fidelity to it, 
and to all the interests involved in it, would not permit the writer to suppress when he 
originally considered it; and the same motives, to which he may add, the duty of the 
station wherein he has since had the honour to be placed, forbid him to keep them back 
now : But does he in stating them, mean to point them offensively to any individual or body 
of men ? iNo,—far from it; they were, at first, penned as they are now delivered, in good 
will and with a general aim: in this great question he strives rather to his mind 

from personal recollections; and if it glances involuntarily at. the idea of any one who he 
fears may not accord with his sentiments, if he should especially dread to find nmone 
such any whom lie particularly respects and loves, it is a painful wound to his feelings. 
He cannot wish to offend or to dispute,—he has no objects to serve by sucli means; and is 
sufficiently aware of the situation in which a work of this nature may place him, both in 
Europe and in India, never to have brought it forward but from some serious sense of 
duty. This question is a general one; if it seem to carry in it any retrospective censure, 
that censuite applies to the country and to the age. Circumstances have now called for 
a more particular consideration ol it, and of the result of that consideration he entertains 
encouraging hopes. He will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and 
beneficial ends may be served by our possession of an empire in the East, we shall coat ut 
ourselves with tin; meanest and the least, and for the sake of this, frustrate all the rest. 
He trusts we shall dare to do justice, liberal justice, and be persuaded, that this principle 
will carry us to greater heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish policy. 
Future event* are inscrutable to the‘keeu\st speculation, but the path of duty is open, the 
time present is our*. By planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our 
n i ion, ii! our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great, work beyond the reach of contin¬ 
ue! .e - we shall probably have wedded the in ho In tan t.sof those territovi* - to this country; 
but at any rate, we shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to 
mankind 

In considering the affairs of the world as under the controul of the supreme Disposer 
ai.d those distant territories, a» by strange events, providentially put into our hands is it 
not i f asotiable, is it not necessary, to conclude that they were given to us, not merely that 
we might draw on annual nroiit from them, but that we might diffuse among their inha¬ 
bit mis, long sunk in darkness, vice, and misery, the light and the benm n Influences of 
truth, the blessings of well-regulated society, the improvements and the comforts of active 
industry? And that in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answer these ends, vve 
may not only bum bly hope lor >/.ne mea-ui of the *:>mc sucti.,s which has' usually 
am'ndr-d vnous and rational athaapu for the propagation <■ that |,ur.: and tu! lime religion 
..Inch comes from God, but best MCHf: the protection liv- providential covorimicnt, of 
which wc now see such awful marks in the events of the world. 

Tit ev( ry progressive step of this work, we HialJ ahu buu lhe original design with which 
w<' vi ited India, that design still so important to this country,—the. e.\i eiision ot our com- 
mcreCk Why is it that mi lew of our manuiactun s and cnininoditie.- arc vcndi-tl tlit;rc i 
iNot merely be* it use tl»n taste of the people is not generally formed to the use of them, but 
because they Imvc nut the means of purchasing them. Hie propu* <\ improvements would 
mi f ><luec both. Ah it is, our wool Icon* our munulhcturibB in iron, copper, and steel, our 

rckh, watches, a> d toy s of different kinds, our gbi ware, an l various other articles arc 
admired there, and would sell in gri at quantities if the nenph warn rich enough to buy 
the id . Lh h i V'.n t "i, let them , improvements 

ai home, h t ifimn be lid by indu try to multiply, as they nmy exceedi alv, the exchange- 
nhh: profiling rn* nf i heir eouriTrv, h*t them acquire a relish for the ingenious exertions of 

w the 
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the human mind in Europe, for the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of . • f • ov . 

European art and science, and we shall,hence obtain for ourselves the supply of four and ‘^\/ Condit f onof 

twenty millions of distant subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided m rising 0U r Asiatic Subject. 

still superior to all her difficulties; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, may we hope our 

commerce will be, when we thus rear it on right principles, and make it the means ot their 

extension ? It might be too sanguine to form into a wish, an idea mo*t pleasing and 

desirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge might be diffused over other dark 

portions of the globe, where nature lias been more kind than human institutions.—I nis is 

the noblest species of conquest ; and wherever, we may venture to say, our principles and 

language are introduced, our commerce will follow. . . . . 

To rest in the present state of things, or to determine that the situation o oiu 1C 

subjects, and our connection with them, are such as they ought to be for ail time o come, 
seems too daring a conclusion: and if a change, a great change be necessaiy, 110 iea>oii can 
be assigned for its commencement at any future period, which will not equally, nag, more 
strongly recommend its commencement now. To say, that things may be left to their own 
course, or that our European settlements may prove a sufficient nursery of moral and 
religious instruction for the natives, will be, in effect, to declare, that there shall be no 

alteration, at least no effectual and safe one. . . , u . , 

The Mahomcdans, living for centuries intermixed 111 great numbers with the Hmdoc s, 
produced no radical change in their character; not merely because they rendered them¬ 
selves disagreeable to their subjects, but because they left those subjects, during that whole 
period, as uninstructed in essential points as they found them. VYe are called rather to 
imitate the Roman conquerors, who civilized and improved the nations whom they sub¬ 
dued- indw< are called to thin, not only bv the obvious wisdom which directed their 
policy, but by local circumstances, as well as by sounder principles and higher motives 

than they possessed. . p ,. T . 

The examples also of modem European nations pass 111 review be tore us. Weave the 
fourth of those who have possessed an Indian empire. That of the Portuguese, though 
acquired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious ; the short one of the French 
was the meteor of a vain ambition; the Dutch acted upon the principles of a selfish com¬ 
mercial policy; and these, under which they apparently flourished for a time, have been 
the cause of their decline and fall. None of these nations sought to establish themselves 
in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their manners; and 
ll.nc, 4 V.im cnimm-fin.p thpm. nnoiced in their defeat: sonic attempts till V made 


ue aneetions or ineir acquit eu buujixib, i»i uu • * ..... .. > 

those subjects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat; some attempts tin y made 
to instruct the natives, which had their use ; but sordid views overwhelmed their 1 fleets. 
It remains for us to show how we shall be distinguished from these nations m the histoiy of 
mankind; whether Conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely ol dis¬ 
playing a government unequalled in India for administrative justice, kindness, and mod 'ra¬ 
tion, not merely of encreosmg die security of the. subject and prosperity ot the eouutn, 
of advancing social happiness, of meliorating the moral state of men, and ot extending 
superior light, further than the Roman eagle ever flew. , • , f 

. If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, he u>- i i ■ S. > t ',' 

these objections cannot ail be consistent; and the last, which is the 01 y q 

h "'<' weight, presupposes buccc si. In success would he our safety, not our d. t 

dan L n-r must lie in pursuing, from ungenerous ends, a course eoutnu tei a» ' 

m fallowing an opposite course, in commumcatmg light* kn,iV *. a '“. k t | ’ ( 

«hall obey the die bites of duty, of philanthropy, and of polu v : we J 

Wionul means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attac h the Hindoo to ourmJtes, 

to ensure safety of our possessions, to enhance, oontimm ly thru* value tons, to rm*e 
««"• and durable monument to the glory of th , country, and to increase the happiness ot 
l '"- luiiii«u rube. 
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Extract from the Transactions of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, for the 

year 1795. 

Another letter has been received from Mh Swartz, dated at Tanjore, February 
“ 13th > 1704 > which being of a particularly interesting nature, 4he Society’ judge fit 
' to produce at length. As moreover the Society, after forty years experience, have had 
•: n-tant reason to approve of Mr. Stvartz’s integrity and veracity as a correspondent, his 
zca ! as a promoter of Christian knowledge, and his labours as a missionary, they take this 
opportunity of acknowledging his faithful services, and recommending his letter to the 
“ consideration of the Public, as containing a just statement of facts relating to the mission, 
believing that Mr. Swartz is incapable of departing from the truth, in the minutest 
“ particular.” 



To the Reverend Dr. Gaskin, Secretary to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge . 

P^verend and Dear Sir, Tanjore, February 13, 1794. 

As 11 is Majesty's seventy-fourth regiment is partly stationed at Tanjore, and partly at 
N alla six Lnglrdi miles distant from Tanjore, we commonly go once in a week to Vallam 
to o rtorm divine service to four companies of that regiment. 

' ate ‘y' vent to ‘ hat place, the 210th number of a newspaper, called the Courier, 
1 riday evening, May 24 th, 1403, was communicated to me. 

,, !l! ! S i r |, .TtK ' ; i P a Vfr; 1 P h » Jeered by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell (who came 
°' Jt • ,n (| 1 '• ith i '"' - uclubald Campbell, in the station of a private secretary ) wherein , • 

nuim was mentioned in «lie follow mg manner: pm "® secrtlal H wnereln «»y 

“ Mr Montgomerie Campbell gave his decided vote against the clause, and reprobated 
the idea of converting the Oentoos. It ,s true, missionaries have made proselytesof 

“ Pl,rnarfi j. but ;hr Y were the lowest order of people, and had even deeradod ♦hi r • 

“ they professed to embrace. ‘ 1 cion degraded the religion 

“ Mr. Swartz, whose character was held so deservedly high, could not „ 

“ boast of the purity of his followers: they wen bial for ti r<aSollt ° 

• occurred to his recollection, perfectly in point;—lie hud b /- ' An "^ tancc 

u to this caste of proselytes, on I he heinousness of theft, and in the henK j’ y ho " r * > 
“ taken off his stock, wnen tiiat and his gold buckle were stolen bv f ! US 1 lhCol,rsG » 
“ enlightened congregation. In such a description of natives Al , T I" f T l 
“ missionaries operate. Men of high caste would spurn at the idea of ohmminjthSTrdisrion 
" ot their ancestors.” 6 h ® 

A* this paragraph is found in a public paper, I thought it would not displease the 
flotiue ruble •S.cieiy 10 make a few observation* on it; not t„ boast (which [ dvtest) but to 
declare the plum truth, mid to de fend niy brethren nnd myself. 

About seventeen years ago, when f resided at Tinichinapalfy, \ visit, d the congregation 
at unjoi, . In my load, 1 un wed very early at a village which is inhabited by Collarhs a 
i• ' ’[«<• who i .hi nbtmouK h,r stealing; eveU the riumi of a Golhuy (<.r better K l/r t ) 
Hignilb ih u thief > ) 

| I'" "' (: ;' n 'l r '“‘* "i .■ fitly axeur- ■».- in order to ml,. They dove away bullocks and 

'• • *'• »h»j vr tlmy find ; for winch oaf,;,o,, tiny annually pay fifteen hundred 
n uo, oi Hcveti hundred rind fifty pagodas, u> the Hnj(ill. 

Of 
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Of this caste of people, many live in the Tanjore country, still more in fondiman’s country, 
and likewise in the Nabob’s country. 

When I arrived at one of those villages, called Padaloor , I took off my stock, putting it 
upon a sand-bank. Advancing a little to look out for the man who carried my linen clothes, 
I was regardless of the stock, at which time, some thievish boys took it away. Not one 
grown person was present. When the inhabitants heard of the theft, they desired me to 
confine all those boys, and to punish them as severely as I pleased. 

But I refused to do that, not thinking *that the trifle which I had lost was worth so much 
trouble. # 

That such boys, whose fathers are professed thieves, should commit a theft, can e no 
matter of wonder. 

All the inhabitants of that village were Heathens; not one Christian family was found 
therein. 

Many of our gentlemen, travelling through that village, have been robbed. 

The trifle of a buckle I did therefore not lose by a Christian, as Mr. Montgomerie Camp- 
bell will have it, but by Heathen boys. 

Neither did I preach at that time: Mr. Montgomerie Campbell says that I preached two 
hours: I did not so much as converse with any man. 

This poor story, totally misrepresented, is alleged by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell to 
prove the profligacy of Christians, whom he called, with a sneer, virtuous and enlightened 
people. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell has no better proof, his conclusion is built upon a bad foun¬ 
dation, and I sTiull not admire his logic: truth is against him. 

Neither is it true, that the best part of those people who have been instructed, are 
Parriars. Had Mr. Montgomerie Campbell visited, even once, our church, lie would have 
observed that more than two thirds were of the higher caste; and so is it at Tranquebar and 
Vcpery. 

Our intention is not to boast; but this I may safely say, that many of those people who 
have been instructed, have left this world with comfort, and with a well-grounded hope of 
everlasting life. 

Tliat some of those who have been instructed and baptized, have abused the benefit of 
instruction, is certain. But all sincere servants of God, nay even the Apostles, have expe¬ 
rienced this grief. 

ft is asserted, that a missionary is a disgrace to any country. Lord iYTaoartnev, anti t he 
late General Coote, would have entertained a very different opinion, fhcv, and many o icr 
gentlemen, know and acknowledge, that the missionaries have been beneficial to govu union » 
and a comfort to the country. \ * 

This I am able to prove, in the strongest manner. Many gentlemen who live, now m 
England, and in this country, would corroborate, my assertion. 

That the Reverend Mr. Geriek6 has been cl’ eminent rviee to Cuddulore, every gentle- 
man, who was at Cuddalore at the. time when the wtu 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which Cud da 

blood-shed. 

. He saved manv gentlemen from becoming prisoners t 

kindly acknowledged. 
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sacrament in that place, I saw many who owed their, and their childrens’ lives, to his disin¬ 
terested care. Surely this, my friend, could not be called a disgrace to that place. When 
th * Honourable Society ordered him to attend the congregation at Madras, all lamented his 
departure. And at Madras, he is esteemed by the governor, and many other gentlemen, to 

It i a most disagreeable task to speak of oneself. However, I hope that the Honourable 
Society will not look upon some observations which I am to make, as a vain and sinful boast- 
i but ra her as a necessary self-defence. Neither of the missionaries, nor many of the 
Christians, have hurt the welfare of the country. 

In the time of war, the fort of Tanjore was in a distressed condition. A powerful enemy 
iv as near; the people in the Fort, numerous ; and not provision even for the garrison. There 
was grain enough in the country, but we had no bullocks to bring it into the Fort. When 
the country people formerly brought paddy (rice in the husk) into the Fort, the rapacious 
d abashes deprived them of their due pay. Hence all confidence was lost; so that the 
inhabitants drove away their cattle, refusing to assist the Fort. The late Rajah ordered, nay 
ini routed the people, by his managers, to come and help us; but all was in vain. 

At last the Rajah said to one of our principal gentlemen: “ We all, you and f, have lost 
our credit; lot us try whether the inhabitants will trust Mr. Swartz.” Accordingly lie sent 
me a blank paper, empowering me to make a proper agreement with the people. Here was 
no time for hesitation. The sepoys fell down as dead people, being emaciated with hunger; 
our streets were lined with dead corpses every morning; our condition was d< 1 
I sent, therefore, letters, every where round about, promising to pay any one, with my own 
hands; and to pay them for auy bullock which might be taken by the enemy. In one or 
two days, 1 got above a thousand bullocks, and sent one of our catechists, and other Chris- 
i. m •, into the country. They went at the risk of their lives, made all possible haste, and 
brought mto the. Port, in a very short time, eighty thousand kalams*(of rice.) By this means, 
x te nut was sn.ved. When all was over, I paid the people (even with some money which 
3Clonged to Olliers) made them a small preseni, and sent them home. 

Tie next year, when Colonel Bmithwuite, with his wh d * ehrausnfc was take n pr i . 

conn landed tins Fort, and behaved very kindly to th< poor starving peonle' 
Wi were then, tne eoud time, m the same miserable condition. The enemy always im ' ■ \ 
the country when the liervest was nigh at hand. I was again desired to irv mv for. ' r 
expedient, and seceded. Die people knew that they were not to be deprived of their V 
they therefore came with their cattle. But now the dancer was greater 
very near. The Christians conducted the inhabitants to proper places - Cnemy Wtts 



But Mr. Montgomerie Campbell says, that the Christians are profligate to a proverb. 

If Mr. Montgomerie Campbell wn* near me, I would explain to himwlio arc the profligate 
people who drain the country. When a dubasb, in the space of teu or fifteen year*. scrapes 
together two, three, or four lacks of pagodas, is not this extortion a hkdi decree of 
profligacy 7 ° e ' 

hh v, government was obliged to send an order, that three of those Oentoo dabashes 
s lould quit the Tanjore country. The enormous crimes committed by them, filled the 
country with complaints; but l have no mind to enumerate them. 

11 is asserted, that the inhabitants of the country would suffer by missionaries. 

I 1 mi .Mnituri* - me rinccie Christians, it is impi.ssibh that the inhabitant.-; should 
son, r uq\ damage }>\ till in. 
missed. 


If they arc not. what t.liry profess to be, they ought t»» be i 


When 
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When Sir Arcliibald Campbell was governor, and Mr. Montgomerie Campbell Ins private 
secretary, the inhabitants of the Tanjore country were so miserably oppressed by the manager 
and the Madras dubashes, that they quitted the country : of course, all cultivation ceased. 
In the month of June, the cultivation should commence, but nothing was done, even at Uie 
beginning of September. Every one dreaded the calamity of a famine. I entreated the 
Rajah to° remove that shameful oppression, and to recall' the inhabitants, rle sent them, 
word, that justice should be done to them; but they disbelieved his promises, lie then 
desired me to write to them, and to assure them, that he, at my intercession, would show 
kindness to them. I did so. All immediately returned; and first of all, the Efillar (or as 
they are commonly called, Collaries) believed my word, so that seven thousand men came 
back on one day. The other inhabitants followed their example. ^ hen I exhorted them to 
exert themselves to the utmost, because the time fpr cultivation was almost lost, they replied 
in the following manner: u As you have showed kindness to US, you s-' 1 ' nto 

repent of it; we intend to work night and day, to show our regard ioi you. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was happy when he heard it; and we had the satisfaction of 
having a better crop than the preceding year. 

As there was hardly any administration of justice, I begged and entreated the Rajah to 
establish justice in his country. “ Well,” said he “ let me know wherein my people aie 
oppressed ” I did lo. He immediately consented to my proposal, and told his manager, 
that he should feel his indignation, if the oppression did not cease immediately. But as he 
soon died, he did not see the execution. 

When the pres, nt Rajah began his reign, I put Sir Archibald Campbell m mind of that 
necessary tooffit. lie d<<n, d me to make ana,. ft* a court of justice, which I did; but 
it was soon neglected by the servants of the Rajah, who commonly sold justice to the best 
bidder. 

When the Honourable Company took possession of the country, during the war, the 
plan for introducing justice was re-assumed ; by which many people wore made happy. But 
when the country was restored to the llajah, the former irregularities took place. 

During the assumption, government desired me to assist the gentlemen collectors. 1 he 
district towards the west of Tanjore had been very much neglected, so that the wah 1-courses 
had not been cleansed for the last fifteen years. 1 proposed that the collector slu uld^ 
advance five hundred pagodas to cleanse those water-courses. I he gcntlumeu consented ii 
1 would inspect the business. The work was begun and finished, being inspected by 
Christians. All that part of the country rejoiced in getting one hundred thousand Lukins 
(of nee) more than before. The inhabitants confessed, that instead of one kalam, they now 
reaped four. 

No inhabitant has suffered by Christians; none has complained of it. On An- con Iran, 
°ne qf the richest inhabitants said tome; “ Sir, if you send a person to us, send us one w 10 
1 ms learned all vour ten commandmentsfor he, and many hundred mlm! it mis luui ocen 
present when l explained the Christian doctrine to Heathens and Christians. 

Tlu- s dread the (conduct of a Alnil . - dubasli. These people U-mj'« 

Rajah, at an exorbitant interest, and then are permitted lo collect Ihoir ««.» •‘" ,l 

an appointed district. It is needless to mention the conseipmuers. 

When the (Hilaries comm, tl.cd gnat outrages in their plundering exj>edit,oos, sepoys 
?*roBeut out to adjust matters; but it hud no etlect. (Jovcmhumt . e-indjm-n. ,n^ 

'«to that thievish business.' I then-lore sent lel-o s to thy bud holla, utin y apneamd , 
? Vr ' **Ht.id out in some degree, how much the Tunjoiv, and 'iomlanmn S amt c Nabotie Co- 
,a ' ■ nd we insisted upon restoration, which was <lom .utoidim, j. \t h 

a .“ * U in writing, that they would steal no ... Huh promise tln-y kept very wel lor 

l -mnthm and ’then they Wan their old work . howl ver, not ns bclorr Unci tl i 

„ vcr thciy culldu0 t been continued, they might have been made useful people. 
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I insisted upon (their) cultivating their fields, which they really did. But if the demands 
become exorbitant, they have no resource they think, but that of plundering! 

At last some of those thievish Collaries desired to be instructed. I said °“ I am nhWri 
to ast ruet you ; but I am afraid that you will become very bad Christian* Their ” 
-re fair. I instructed them; and wLi they had a Xabt tSft I l^SXT 

Unt visited tb ^ to , st f, al no ] more . but to work industriously. After 

tii.it, 1 vis ted them; and having examined their knowledge, I desired to see their work 

I oD.-erycd, with pleasure, that their fields were excellently cultivated. “ Now,” said V 
or- thing remains to be done. You must pay your tribute readily, and not wait till it 
■ exacted by military force,” which otherwise is their custom. Soon after that 1 found that 
they had paid off their tribute exactly. ’ 0unU tUat 

. Th ; i on! y complaint against those Christian Collaries was, that they refused to so ..non 
plundering expeditions, as they had done before. ^ l 

Now I am well aware, that some will accuse me of having boasted. I confess the o.hnrcre 
willingly, but lay all the blame upon those who have constrained me to commit that folly" 

I might have enlarged my account; but fearing that some characters would have sufiVrr.fl 

by it, 1 stop here. u 

One thing, however, I affirm, before God and man, that if Christianity, in its plain and 
unmsgi.iv d Ann, was properly promoted, the country would not suffer, hut be benefited 

II Christians were employed in some important offices, they should, if they misbehaved 

he doubly pamshed; but to reject them entirely, is not right, and discourageth. ' ' 

G ( r;:it°TmS^; and ° Ur blGSSed Redwm " r ’ lias commanded his Apostles to preach the 


»Jicd^bu/& of God, and bis divtn tious* and of 1 mankind, may he 


To liopc 
chimera. 

'Die . 

by a cl ode 


,i., ,, V r M, . " iiiaii uy instructing* i. uni vvcl 

Mut the Heathens will live a good life, without the knowledge of God, U 


•rA-e best-,a. :d on the Heathens of this country, bvmanv of «i.r hi-^ri ,,,, r . 


I ‘ ' 11 1,1 '-ion oi Uieir llYf v. \i:mv lumrio. I i 

•* ,v . . . k(: romance than history. Many gentlemen here arc U m 1 work >' 

ustoiia: have prostituted their talents by writing fables. ' > ,low some 


I am now at the brink of eternity; hut to this moment I declare that T . 
having spent forty-ti .ee years in the service of n.y Divine Master’ VV | l " 0t l J epent of 
may remove some ot the great obstacles to the propagate,u of tile (Jose 1 ? *0!°^', ut God 
inuiion take place amongst the Europeans, it would 110 doubt he i!„> . ; 

countrv. a reatcst blessing to the 


These observations I beg leave to lay before the. Honourable Soei. i 0 
thanks £„• all their benefits bestowed on this work, and sincere wish '< th To 

g-nerous endeavours to disseminate the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ mnv hfThw 
to many thousands. s . mnv 

I am sincerely, 


hie 

t and 
Christ, may !><* bene- 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother, and humble Seivant, 



C. F. Sw.AKTZ. 
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The MARQUIS of HASTINGS' SUMMARY of the OPERATIONS in INDIA, 
with their Results ; from the 80th April 1814 to the 81st January 18*28. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors, &c. See. See. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Notwithstanding you having received information, in regular course, respecting all 
the transactions which took place during my administration in India, the particulars would 
unavoidably reach you in so desultory a manner, as that the exigencies or views by which 
I was guided, in many cases, must be indistinct. The impression lias thence been strong on 
my mind, that it was incumbent on me, in due attention to you, to furnish such a statement 
as would enable you to form a eluar judgment of my procedures, connected with the impulses 
which influenced them. I beg leave to submit to you an exposition of that nature £ and 
I have the honour to remain, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sirs, your most obedient and obliged servant, 

Gibraltar, 6th May 1K23. (signed) HASTINGS. 



Letter from 
the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

6 May 10113. 


Operations in India, with their Results, from the 80 th April 1814 to the 

ls£ January 1823. 

THE solicitude which any one of just feelings must experience, to prove his Inning 
adequately fulfilled an important trust, ought, in my case, to be increased by the peculiar 
nature of the office which 1 have held. The extent and multiplicity of its functions are little 
comprehended at home; and still less are those circumstances understood, wliich called upon me 
for exertions beyond the ordinary demands of my situation, if those unusual efforts wore not 
necessary, they either risked iinprovidently the welfare of the Honourable Company, or they 
Ws re illicit aggressions on weak unoffending Native Powers. It thence believes me to justify 
the principle and the prosecution of the measures alluded to. The exposition will be short, 
because it aims not at submitting any detail of operations. A statement of the ground on 
which each material determination rested, will enable every one to decide on the equity, as 
well as prudence, of the course adopted ; while the general result may answer, wb dier th 
main object of the Honourable Company's financial prosperity was duly kepi in sight during 
these complicated transactions. The facts asserted are so supported, as not 1 admit u 
controversy. Proofs of them are, for the most part, in the hands of the Honourable • quit. 
Where that is not the case, the official voucher 
hoped, it will appear that, whatsoever were the 

at large have 


the interests of our country 


be 

time signally 
of affairs at (•> 
The treasuries 
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Indian population being at the same 
I entered upon the management 
them was by no means pleasing, 
furnished a condition, that the insufficiency 
(and many such menaced, us) < >r , .1 coi 
credit ot the bonds which had at different times 
borrowed, made cweulual recourse t»» a loan sc 
twelve per cent, discount on the above accent, 
market, w hen no immediate exigency pressed up- 
, Vf * aubucribed for a new supply of that nature 
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Ci<,Vermont to provide, in a partial degree, for the anticipated difficulties, by curtailing the 
annual disbursement, so as‘to leave a surplus of receipt. What are called the' Charges 
Military, the provision for all warlike objects, offensive or defensive, had appeared the only 
-iCLti of expenditure in which a saving of efficacious magnitude could be made. The paring- 
was thence applied with rather an undiscriminating hand to many articles of the 
military establishment, which had till that time been deemed indispensable towards a tran- 
c i UI l tenure of the country. As it \vas matter of simple arithmetical measurement, the 
contemplated surplus was produced; but it was attended with circumstances which had not 
hc r .ri taken >nto t ie reckoning. Let it not be supposed that I am insinuating a censure on 
an expedient to which Government was pressingly urged by financial difficuhTes. The limit 
withi n which a r -A action of disbursement in the military branch would not entail mischief, 
was perhaps not to be computed without trial. As it was, experience showed that hazard 
had been incurred in a degree quite unapprehended. The saving had principally arisen from 
n great diminution of our armed force. The operation of such a measure was not confined to 
the question of sufficiency for eventual defence. Nothing would mislead the judgment more 
than a parallel supposed between the employment of the Indian army and that of otir rnili- 
, tary at. home. The native troops are, in fact, the police of India, the Burk undo, tizes, or N 
armed attendants of the Magistrates, being totally inadequate, if not supported by the \ 
regulars. Heme, the complication of duties resting upon the soldiery is so great, as that it 
is rare for even half of a battalion to be found at its head-quarters. Occupation of dependent 
stations, detachments with treasure which is in constant transit, escort of stores periodically 
despatched from Calcutta to the several provinces, charge of convicts working on the roads, 
custody of prisoners transmitted from different parts for trial before the Courts of Circuit, and 
guards over jails, form a mass of demand which our fullest military complement can barely 
answer. A great number of those among whom such duties had been divided could not be 
dismissed, without causing the service to be oppressive to the remainder. But there was a 
1 m a T conscience which rendered the burthen intolerable to the native soldier. This in- 
.Till. s^gt^rtivolved nearly an extinction of those leaves which it had been the 


u,stu "d' 111,111 L ' lc bervicc - unless v/nen m the he Id, tins indulgence had been uniform 1- 
i moded on application, as the individual received no bounty on entrance Of course t) ^ 
was un awkwardness in refusing what had, from practice, assumed a c . our of rirfir ThT 
MiU'tt was only secret lv anticipated by Government, from particulars which it wi-Tu d IT 
divulge. So many of those who thus petitioned to quit the service were veterans an V l ° 
®m to the invalid pension (the great object of the nati iert 

sacrifice which those men desired to make, exhibited unequivocally the deep discont"* 
the army. I therefore found Government convinced, that perseverance ’ ° n cn °* 
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prevent my regarding them, even at that juncture, as the most serious of the diffi¬ 
culties with which I had to deal. Could the moral call for suppressing one of the most 
dreadful scourges that ever afflicted humanity, be put aside, still the task of dispersing an 
association, whose existence was irreconcileable to our ultimate security, as w ell as to our more 
immediate interests, seemed to me not capable of being long postponed. At the same time, 
1 saw the intimacy of connexion between the Pindarries and the Malirattas so distinctly, as 
to be certain that an attempt to destroy the former must infallibly engage us ex wai with the 
whole body of the latter. While the extreme effort was delayed, which our entanglements m 
other quarters made unavoidable, it was desirable to impose some check on the plunderers. 
The year before my arrival they had ravaged part of our territories, they had carried oft an 
immense booty with impunity, and they w ere professedly meditating another invasion, even 
military man well comprehending that defensive frontier stations, though heavily ^ x V en ;; UL 
to the State, were absolutely nugatory against a mounted enemy without baggage, o owm^ 
at will through a vast expanse of country any line which the information of the mumciit 
might recommend. There was a chance that intimations from Gwalior might cause the 
Pindarries to suspend their inroad. It was inappreciable to us to slop, it possi «, 1 P 10 . 

jeeted devastation, while we were to be occupied elsewhere: on which account, l I'»>1>'^;' 
a remonstrance to that Court, on the score of the Pmdarr.es being permitted to arrange witlun 
the Maharajah’s dominions the preparations for assailing the Honourable Company s pro¬ 
vinces. The present preserved.acknowledgment of our supremacy throughout India, w.U 
scarcely leave credible the then existence of a relative position, which could occasion my being 
met in bounc.1 by a representation, that a remonstrance ot the above nature mur it be otlensiie 
to Scindia, and that nothing ought to be ventured which could give lum umbrage. Such, 
however, was at that period; on either side, the estimate ol British power. 

This introduction, though longer than I could have wished, was necessary to reuder our 
circumstances at that crisis accurately intelligible. There was especially a necessity to 
explain, why, when a surplus revenue had been, actually exhibited, it bad no permanence. 
The delusiveness of the principle on which such a surplus hud for the moment been obtained, 
has been disclosed, and it will be understood, that we were to seek other supplies, should 
contests not be avoided. A large sum is always required to be kept in hand by Government 
for current purposes, because the revenue from land, the chief article in our income, is not 
receivable at periods corresponding with the regular disbursements, and is moreover liable tu 
defalcation, from the remission allowed in case of bad seasons: therefore a sum deemed 
simply adequate to tills object cannot be relied upon, as a provision tor a further contingency^ 


to its capital; ami the sixth, the contention with Nr pan!, remained ror ucosiom u> . 

A struggle with the latter was unpromising. We were strangely ignorant of i he f-uiii ry 
or its resources; and overlooking the augmented abilities latterly hiniished h\ c < 

regular army for surmounting l«>eal obstacles, it was :i received persuusiun, * 1 ll 1 <v - 

the mountainous tract which we should have to pfuelmte, would be «s bal ° ' -ii'Tift 

lions of ours, as it had been to all the efforts of many successive M . 

No option, however, remained with us. We wen 1 not, through a point ° ^ r t ’ ur ]ttl | u er 
ing atonement for the wanton invasion of our territories, the brut al u the nuLive. 

men, and the studied cruelty of tying to a tr< > , and slio to dc*» 1 ‘ ‘ . lesmi -1 <* 

'■ili,,, whom we had appointed to pnside over the d,s ... . i, ^ .wide 

obtaining from the Goveriunenf. anV disavowal of such a comp ic.i - "•• * k _ .. 

US look to war even on that ground ; but we were at issue wn.h a ™ m 
prcHuniiH uous rospectmg its own strength, ami lgnopuu * » 

<».kn t omhiiss oners bad, upon a former occasion, remarked to ...» the fiit.h y of tWbutmg 

ub" a a lew .quare miles of territory, since there w '<u could n- 11 * * ,K *• • < < n mo 

f>isiu*s, until we should yield to the Goorkas our >rovinces north of the Ganges nu.kuu Hi d 
r ; v "-tlu boundary between ns, a- heaven hud evidently do igtwd it to he. Urn com..-lion, 
tl '"' 'be < vil day of conn 5 t could not he put off, weighed heavily on the nr.' •» ometiotmuw 
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in Calcutta. The possible necessity of withholding an investment was anticipated, and evefi 
hluted 10 the Court of Directors. I endeavoured to allay this anxiety, by assurances that, as 
far as my professional judgment went, the difficulties of mountain warfare were greater on the 
defensive ode than on that of a well-conducted offensive operation; that I believed myself able 
to calculate tolerably what expenditure would he entailed by the necessary efforts, estimating 
the eharje much below what they apprehended ; and that I could look with confidence to a 
supply of treasure from a source which they had never contemplated. Soon after my arrival, 
some British officers came to me from the Nawab Vizier Saadut Ali, sovereign of Oude, 
t driLhii vo me a representation of the painful and degrading thraMom in which, through 
gradual and probably unintended encroachments on his freedom, he was held, inconsistently 
with tlic spirit of the treaties between the two States. The system from which lie prayed to 



me, that any persuasion ot my 
Saad it Ali to throw himself upon me with unbounded confidence, and to offer from his immense 
hoard the advance of any sum I could want for the enterprise against Nepaul. The gratitude 
with which such a supply would be felt was professed. While I was on my passage up the 
river, Saadut Ali unexpectedly died. I found, however, that what had been provisionally 
agitated with him was perfectly understood by Ins successor, so that the latter came forward 
with a spontaneous offer of acrore of rupees, which I declined as a peisheush or tribute on his 
accession to the sovereignty of Oude, but accepted as a loan for the Honourable Company. 

cs were afterwards added to this sum, in order that the iuterest of the whole, at six per 
cent., mioiit equal the allowances to different branches of the Nawab Vizier’s family, for which 
the guarantee of the British Government, had been pledged, and the payment of winch, without, 
v ox; ions returdments, was secured, by the appropriation of the interest to the specific purpose* 
The sum thm obtained was thrown mto the general treasury, whence I looked to draw such 
portions of it as the demands of the approaching gen ice might require- My surprise is not to 
I. * xpressed, when 1 wu shortly aficrniformed from Calcutta, that it had been deemed expe¬ 
dient to employ fifty-f >ur lacs of the sum obtained by m< in discharging an eight per 
Tan, th: t tic rema; ' a was indi. pei sable for current purposes, and that it was hoped 1 
11 ion Id ne able to im.i-urc from the Nawab Vizier a further aid for the objects of the war. 
This took place early iu autumn, and operations against Nepaul could not commence till the 
middle of November, on which account the Council did not apprehend my being subji eted to 
any sudden inconvenience through it.:- disposal of the first sum. Luckily I was upon such 
frank t* r.ns wdh the Nawab Vizier, sis that I. could explain to him fairly my circumstances. 
He agreed to i'mm h another crore ; *0 that the Honourable Conipany was accommodated 
with above two re. k’ and a half sterling on my simple receipt. Particular details of the war 
ijn Nepaul would be supcrftuc ub : the terms on wliich I'hut 8tau , k>.5 

of ff an king, as it had done, for nearly six hundred miles, our open frontier or that of the 
N«/>v;jb Vizier, which we were bound by treaty to defend while ibndfcould only be attacked iu 
front, was reduced to about a half of its original extent, remaining with both its Hanks exposed 
<0 us. thioiugh the connexion which we formed with the Siccim llajah to the east and our pos- 
‘S.- i vm o 1 Kamaon to the west. The richest portion of the territory conquered by us bordered 
on the dominions of the Nawab Vizier, i arranged the tranbfei of that true! to him, in extinc- 
»f the second crore which I had borrowed. Ot that crore, the changes of the war 
fifty-two lacs: forty-eight lac- (000,000/.) were consequently left in the treasury, 
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exhaustion of our strength in the rash enterprise, would present advantages for the improvement 
of which they might think it desirable to be prepared, and their several views were to be reci¬ 
procally ascertained for the eventual crisis. This spirit, though it did not lead them to imme¬ 
diate action, would naturally prompt them to steps which could not be regarded by us with 
indifference. In one instance, the forecasting disposition of our neighbours showed an in tel- 
ligible consistence. An agreement was made between Scindia and the Rajah of Nagpore, that 
the forces of both should act under Scindia for the reduction of Bhopaul. I lie very terms oi the 
agreement betrayed the real object; for Bhopaul, when conquered, was to be made over to the 
INngpore Rajah. It was obvious that Scindia only wanted an excuse for bunging the 
Nagpore troops into junction with those already under his command, in which case he won.d 
have found himself at the head of a very powerful army. It was not a moment lor hesitation. 
Had Scindia’s forces, which were assembled and ready to march, once entered Bhopaul, s lame 
would have made him risk any extremity, rather than recede upon our intervention. e 
Nawab of Bhopaul had solicited to be taken under British protection. I was at that time on 
Sauidia’s frontier, Kw escort being composed of one weak battalion of native infantry, a ti oop 
of the body guard, and a squadron of native cavalry. In three weeks I,could not haw 
assembled five thousand men, ail our disposable strength being employed against Aepaul: but 
the case called lor decision, and I directed ihe Resident at Scindia s Court to request that hm 
Ili • (mess would forbear any aggression upon Bhopaul, as that State• had become an a y o 
our Government. T desired that this communication should be made m the most concdiutory 
tone, and that the Resident would not report to me the violent language with which it would 
probably be met by Scindia, so as that there might be no affront to discuss, i here w a.> 
h rdihood in this procedure, but there was essentially none; supposing Scindia 
pit determined to i>o all lengths, any provocation from my message w as of no moment. It he 
were only trying his ground, and taking steps towards rendering a remoter decision more 
secure the unexpected check might make him pause, and the gam of time was every thing to 
me, when 1 was disciplining recruits in all quarters for the augmentation of our force. Scindia, 
as was unofficially imparted to me, received the intimation with all the vehemence of language 
which I had expected: hut, notwithstanding his declaration that he should follow his own 
course, his troops did not move, and the project against Bhopaul was silently abandoned. 
The Maharajah must have been influenced by the supposition, that the confidence of my 
procedure, and the apparent carelessness of my progress along the frontier with so slender an 
accompaniment, arose from my possession of means which he could not calculate. 'I he 
Resident, in a later day, made a merit with Scindia of having suppressed in hi me 

the offensive tone which hud been used, and his Highness acknowledged the obligation. * he 
circumstances which I have detailed, will give an useful insight into the doubtful terms on 
which we then stood with the neighbouring States. Whether positive engagement-, nad 
secretly taken place among them was uncertain. It was, at all events, clear that they 
to a possible juncture, when they might pursue a common object necessarily nnluvounibU: 
for us. When Uturner Sing Thuppa mid Uunjore Sing, generals of theGoovkas ‘ v - 
themselves, they could not be bn tight to believe that kite Muhnittu* wore no i arm '»iv mine 
field against ufl, though neither of them would assign a reason for ihe supposition. + * ‘ Y 

had severally professed the persuasion when the\ could not have had conn uinit.w u n, 
evident that each of them must have had knowledge of proposals for cu-opem n 11 1,111 c 
the Mahrattas to his Court. . . , • a.,,,.*: ., 

Burly in mi7 .'ii event, oceii'-.-fl, seemingly unconnected wub dm tm-pi. ioih 
' vliii.li were fixing our attention ... other pans, but really denvu.g great moiuen from 
reff*r<»nce to those symptoms. Scindia had, in 
pOHsesnions m the Hooab, or tract contained between the Gang 
v ,>rn inhabited by Jautfc, a lnirdy and warlike tribr 
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;,y allowing those Talookdars to have fortified residences, where the revenue was lodged, as 
collected, lor ultimate remittance to the treasury at Gwalior. The permission for maintaining 
a tortress necessarily included a garrison, which from vanity, or views of depredation, was in 
cv‘;ry instance carried far beyond what the duties of the place required. It is probable, that 
t->.< e Talookdars had been looking forward to a time when they might cast off their alle¬ 
giance to the Mahratta rule, and render themselves independent chiefs of little principalities, 
ikeir assiduity in strengthening their fortresses may be ascribed to the anticipation of such a 
favourable hour. They were encouraged in this speculation, by the circumstance that the 
T iaja[ 1 of Bhurtpore, whose power was rated high from his successful resistance to the 
British, had a; Unity with their principal families. He and his people are Jauts. In practice, 
the situation of the Talookdar under the Malirattas united the characters of the middle-man 
and the manager of an absentee’s estate in Ireland, with whatsoever degree of authority over 
the pea-in try he thought proper to usurp, knowing that his government would never "be at 
the trouble or calling him to account. The most populous and productive of the districts were 
under the superintendence of Dyaram, an active ambitious man, whose preponderance in the 
tribe was supported by amassed riches as well as personal energy. Calc ulating on a future 
opportunity for establishing sway over the rest, he employed himself sedulously in perfecting 
his fortress at Hattrass, which he had originally found of great strength, and in keeping up 
the discipline of a well-organized force. When his territory was surrendered to the Britisn 
Government, though our judicial administration was declaredly introduced into it, considera¬ 
tions deemed politic led us to withhold a strict enforcement of our regulations. For obvious 
reason-, we had never suffered a strong hold to be possessed by an individual in our pro¬ 
vinces. On tins occasion we deviated from our caution, and did not insist on the immediate 
demolition of the fortresses in the territory transferred to us. I have understood it was con¬ 
ceived, that when the Talookdars should find themselves efficiently protected from external 
violence, 1 < y would gladly forego the expense of providing for their own security, and would, 
without repugnance, dismantle their forts, which they were told must ultimately be required 
0 them. Perhaps there was an error in supposing that, after having l>een continued for a 
tune in the enjoyment of what flattered their pride, they would feel less the sacrifice of the 
distinction. As it. was, they evidently made common cause in a plan for evading that humi- 
1 lion 1 th< y encoura^ d each other in the resolution, by promises of reciprocal aid ; and from 
the 01 • faience rims inspired, they grad vial ly assumed an undisguised air of pretension to bo 
on the footing of mere tributary dependence. This disposition became more marked and 
overt, at the period to which 1 have before alluded, when the debilitation of our Government 
had become matter of general belief, and manifold trespasses on our authority were impu¬ 
dently committed by those Talookdars. Our occupation with Nepaul constrained us to h liuf 
our eyes, as mu-h a* might be, on those encroachments, an impunity which naturally 
invited still more determined steps. As soon as our hands were free, it became necessary to 
notice those irregularities, therefore it was signified to the Talookdars, that any repetition of 
them would meet decisive chastisement. The intimation was wholly disregarded/ At lcnrrth the 
Members of Council unanimously represented to me (1 haying then returned to Calcutta from 
the Upper Provinces) a daring defiance of our legitimate jurisdiction by Dyur.im, who 
hud seized and kept in irons within his fortress several of our policc officer*, for arrest it»ir 
a robberwithin his district; aur) who had, moreover, caused 0. party of ins troop* to confine 
for twenty-four hours in a village the judge and magistrate of the zillah containing those 
Talook*/ This was communicated to me with unxiety, because, the supposed strength of 
HattiMss made it appear awkward to undertake the. correction of Dyunim. Punishment of 
the substantive oficivo was of itself imperiously demanded: but the urgent ex[H*dience of 
bringing <j»e whole bod\ of those Jauts definitively into regular submirsmn as subjects wus 
iiK "rikjugly visible. A'-* i had not, however, before leaned the particulars to which the 
of Council iefurred, 1 answered, that ii they would lay before n,e such a case, sus- 
r.\ ned by elm. evidence, us should prove Dysuuni tohavc justly incut red the penalty, liattrasa 
■he nd irfli.r ,j . un op *;.itinn which I pledged myself to them would not require for it& 
••.ompletiou eight und-forfy hour*, fier the batteries had opened against the plgcc. Win n 
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I was in the Upper Country, it.had of course been my duty to obtain minute information 
respecting every fortress with which any claim might bring us into contact, and I had pro- 
cured the requisite knowledge of Hattrass among the rest. That fort had the reputation of 
bein<>* impregnable; which silly persuasion had betrayed Dyaram into his contumac ions 
outrages. According to the mode of attack which the natives had been accustomed to see 
practised by us, Hattrass might, indeed, appear formidable to meddle with. A ditch one 
hundred and twenty feet wide and eighty-live deep, surrounded a work, in which triple tier 
of defences exhibited a provision for contesting the place inch by inch, after the silencing its 
artillery, and the making a practicable breach, should bring the besieger to the pomt of 
storming. Luckily, science has laid down procedures, where the means can be commanded, 
for avoiding the necessity of hazarding a disadvantageous assault. One or my cm k . t 
military cares on arriving in India had been, to satisfy myself why we had made so compara¬ 
tively unfavourable a display in sieges. The details at once unfolded the cause. 1 lb ' vc 
known that nothing can be more insignificant than shells thrown with long intervals, ana ' e 
never brought forward more than four or five mortars when we undertook the capture ft 
a fortified place. Hence the bombardment was futile ; th&t, at lapt, thaissne was o >e 

ed on mounting a breach, and fighting hand to hand with ajobbery ^ 

obstinately gallant? in defending the prepared intrenchments V'""*if 
the Bengal artiller? officers, for no men can be better instructed in the theory, or mac ca¬ 
pable in the practice of their profession thai ® : 1( in d’" *°' a Q fmorlanL shells! 

the part of Xfovernment. The outlay in providing for the transportation of mortars, shelly 

and platforms, in due quantity, would certainly have been considerable, and it was on that 
account forborne. The miserable carriages ol the; country, hired for the purpose when 
a military exertion was contemplated, were utterly unequal to the service, arid constantly 
faded under the. unusual weight, in the deep roads through which they had to pass ; there¬ 
fore ^ vt , never sat down before a place of real strength furnished with the means which 
u proper calculation would have allotted for its reduction. Sensible of this injurious defici¬ 
ency,! had, with the utmost dilligenee, instituted a transport train; and it was inn 
on its e fficiency, that 1 assured the Council of the short resistance which Hattrass should 
oiler. Expedition* no less than secrecy, was important, to prevent any interventions which 
might trouble us in the undertaking: and notwithstanding the advance ol the. troops was so 
rapid, that Dyaram had information of their approach only two (lays before Hatlras was 
actually invested, forty-two mortars kept pace with the march of the force, from the 
incessant shower of bombs, the garrison was unable to persist in defending the place more 
th-.ui fifteen hours. The body of troops employed was of such strength, that no sudden 
assemblage could venture to free it, while the speedy effectuation >f the objec t leU no tunc 
for interference from remoter quarters. Thus uninterrupted, the officer commahdum it, m 
cording to his orders, summoned successively the other fortresses of the Jauts. leiritu v 
the fate of Hattrass, all of them, to the number of eleven, some very strong, surrenc j re 
Without resistance. I he works were everywhere raised, and the hoops atiri . ‘ 

Wi n» disbanded, except it few armed attendants allowed for security to the Idui x u ,kd 
the Tnlookdars, in a country not yet brought into habitual reguhmtv 1 ‘ 1 ,• rt i u . 

indemnified for the cannon and arms of which th«y wore dispose t , . n 

maintained in as much eminence as was consistent with tlm 1 ovs ol th*. n t | u 

1 hose terms with mi oblivion of lus past misdeeds, had »ecn often a <> ^ ^ landi 

,um, of the troops before HettiU and had been rejected by 

'vere declined forfeited Thus was effected ut a critical juncture, an o m c i pre mp. 1 
b., lontitui. intii « eoimmin t efi to the orderly condition of 

f, ent m itself ; I mean the assimilation ol those c iut- < on u 

'•"r other n,|„„ .uhiecte, hut of rntancttd imp. ttm'o relatively to tbt.tr olltenv.K vouiiUe 
.io„ 1,; UreeZeof „»r -to,.., .vhft, Mr fcm. .« «*•!.«• '*'ly 

1 'naunf, lion should arise from s' crd preconcert with p^rcts uga i»st ua, 01 K 

bv accidents! temptations. The politics of the Knjuh ol KhuUpnvc. would ha 
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\ r\v: a the fell of Ilattrase dissipated liis trust in fortifications. It is not altogether irrelevant, 
to add, that an annual saving, by no means insignificant, has arisen from the transport trains 
being employed, rhmug peace, in collateral services under the Commissariat department, of 
which I constituted it a branch. % . 

While the ferment perceivable in the Maliratta States could be ascribed to the tempting 
prospect of a particular opportunity, there was the hope that when all chance of such an opening 
was dissipated, the machinations would subside. Many symptoms concurring to prove that 
this was not the case, the conclusion was irresistible, that a more defined and methodized \ 
understanding, of a tenotir hostile to ns, had been established, at least among the powers h 
upholding the predatory system in Central India. Their success : m sc.lucidg other Native 
States into pledges for acting in concert could not be ’j udged of, as’I have mentioned that 
0111 discoveries had then gone no further than the ascertaining that there were frequent 
missions conducted with great stealth between powers not in prior habits of eouTmuiucutibn-, 

The symptoms might be fallible; yet common caution required that the no longer postpoii T \ 
able enterprise of extirpating the Pirtdarries, who had again m< 1 rte our torn- ^ * 

tones, should embrace a provision for encountering the widest combination among the Native 
States. Supposing their confederacy to be actually established, and that I lulled in the 
project I had formed for rendering the collection of their forces impracticable, I was to look 
to coping with little less than three hundred thousand men in the field. It was a formidable 
struggle to incur ; such, indeed, as it would have been irreconcileable to ray duty towards my 
employers to have risked, had the hazard been avoidable. I think, however, no one who 
Considers the circumstances will regard it as having been adventured wilfully or inexpediently. 

I refer not to the fortunate issue, which is always a doubtful criterion of policy. I desire my 
position to be fairly examined. If it be evident that the contest, whether it should originate 
in a 0 ns pi racy of the native sovereigns, or in the support given by the Maliratta States and 
Ameer Klvn to the Pindarries, was not ultimately to be evaded, the question was, only 
when, and how it might be entered upon with the best dinners for success; and I believe that 
i decided as -• us imperiously demanded by the- interests will* which I stood entrusted. I oal- 
enhu' g tli-t by celerity of movement on our part, the ill-disposed might be incapacitated from 
uti nptiirjf the op| -n;on which they meditated ; and any appearance of our procci ding upon 
uu con fumed suspicions would be far counterbalanced by' their escape from being involved in 
the lestruction of the P r Arnes, still more ns the measures held in view promised them their 
Share in Pie anticipated improvement of condition throughout Central India. Before however 
our troops were put m motion, our information respecting the concerted attack \ipon the 
British p assessions became dist inct and incontrovertible. From Gawnpore, whether l had 
proceeded, I notified to the Council at Calcutta my purpose of framing the campaign conso¬ 
nantly to the above computation. What I contemplated was, the pu ring forward unexpect¬ 
edly several divisions which should occupy positions opposing insuperable obstacles to a 
junction of the army of any State with that of another, even subjecting to extreme peril any 
.sovereign’s attempt to assemble the dispersed corps of his forces v.ithui his own dominions, 
should we sec cause to forbid it. The success of the plan deluded on the secrecy with which 
the preparations could be made, the proper choice of t 10 points to bo. seized, and the speed with 
which we c*>uld reach the designated stations. I speak relatively ^mops which were to 

penetrate from the north ; for the advance of those noni tin* s^uth, destined to act Against 

the Pindanu ri, could not be concealed. The formation of my magazines of grain on the 
frontier was fortunately disguised by a bad harvest in that quarter, which furnished the 
efcc.ti** for transportation of com thither, provision f 1 the inhabitants against 

eveni-iiil dearth, in all olbei respects, the amingemcni - were .-»o adnmv.hiv conducted by 
th< f»*ts public fmuTiunanes confidentially 1 it rusted with them, that not u suspicion of any 
itfO tide i M^ir w afloat. )u the most distant battalion destined for the service there was not 
a sum >1 irnpf riding movement above five >r days previous to its hi ing uctuftUy in 
tmo ‘h. I hr .uHdMinc" >viiIt which we occupied flic heart if the mimical. Countries, added 
♦«* tli« efficient y ,■>! the i 1 • < employed, caused all the essential parts of the business h* he 
fiujUH-d completely to my wish, in hardly muie than time months; so as that 1 was enabled, 

almost 
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almost immediately after that period, to send back to their cantonment the part of the force 
the most chargeable in the field, the European troops. The vast scale oi the operations 
could not but be attended with great expense. It was from their short duration, that when 
the war charges came to be wound up, the amount for the six divisions of the Bengal troops 
brought forth on the occasion did not reach thirty-five lacs of Sonaut Rupees, or about 
thirty-three and a half of Sicca. When the charge for the troops periodically and uuavail- 
inglv moved forward from the Madras Presidency to cover the country south of the Ncr- 
budda from the Pindarries is considered, and the heavy loss of revenue from the devastations 
committed by those wretches is taken into account, it may be thought a thrifty expenditure, 
which at such a rate, once for all put an end to that amiual tax upon our finances. In that 
expenditure is included, not only every kind of disbursement usually connected with troops, 
beyond what would have been required for them had ihey remained in quarters, but one. 
arising out of the special circumstances : while every exaction for provisions or forage was 
strictly forborne in the neutral or feudatory countries through which we passed, compensation 
was made for the damage done by the encampment of the troops, even for a night, where the 
ground was under crop, as was almost invariably the case. I he injury w as estimated between 
the chief commissariat officer and the principal men of the villages concerned, and tin rctiir 
bution agreed upon by them was made upon the spot in ready money. This measure, 
besides its essential police, had the object of manifesting to the ni >* equity of the 

Bniish Gpvemm ,ud of inducing such petty independent communities w had not 
already relations with us, to obtain out protection, by voluntarily soliciting to be taken under 
our pammountsliip. The expectation did not deceive us : all those little territories wind 1 had 
till then remained unattached ranged themselves under our banners. Among other chiefs, 
the Rajah of Tehice, when he presented his nuzzur in token of plighted fealty, desired me 
to understand it was the first time that State had acknow lodged the supremacy of another, 
nil the efforts of the Mogul emperors to subdue it having proved abortive. We were not at 
the time in the Tehree territories, nor were we likely to enter them, therefore the conduct of 
the Rajah could only spring from an impression which must be flattering for our country. 



Gungodhui Shastry. The person in question had been earnestly invited to Poona by the 
Pcishwall, for the ostensible purpose of settling accounts which were afloat between the two 
States, but with the real object of having an opportunity for gaining the minister to seduce 
l*is sovereign into the confederacy against us. The Guickvvar, from some doubt cl die 
Peishwah, would not suffer his minister to repair to Poona, unless the British Gove 1 mm ni 
would be answerable for his safety, and we pledged ourselves to that prince accordingly not 
merely in compliance with the solicitation of the 1 \ ushwah, but because we were, enxuum 
that counter-claims between the two Stater which had given us much troubV should he 
finally adjusted. That a Brahmin of the highest caste, first minister of an unbyeiuiruf 
sovereign, and invested with a public, comrni -ion by hi* prince, should sts««»d m 11s *, 
appeared incredible, therefore our guarantee w a.- unit ritatingly given. 'V h, niK * mstnvuh 
found that the minister was proof against ail temptation, and v» fused uhsoluo \ ^ u, . v 11 ’ 

master into a scheme which the minister thou Jit would entail his < 1 < In- l.Jme s 

determined to make awav with such an obstacle to his vie a ,, m the 'om tna t \ o in. • 
n tin inter might be fiUed bv nmoi manageable. individual. Cuiigudhm bap ‘ ,a ~ 

romdv a hsu's sinated on Ins wav back from a devotional evremonv by mch in th > temple, 
"hither he had gone upon repeated < ntrenics from Trimbuck)C ; DumJu r lmvmg pre 
Vln »»slv excused Tiimsdtt on the score of indisposition. Hu* 1 «-lsliwuh vais applied that Ins 
r :n f J'UKilu.n in flic crime was imnufdv kuown to ; ■>, hut that, to mu* his credit. iht gvuU should 
on the special peipefu.tor, Trimbu kjou Dninglim who must he d, hvt red up to us » 

: 1 ,,u,, aeut fi,rthc outrage olfored to our plighted security. Truubuckioe was pul into our h" min 
, ' ' vnh, \> •- promised to hia Klighncba that hi* ii woaritu 


11 ‘t W proceeded agonvit capnalb , but be m.rciy kept in couliiiciauiU as u u p/i ; err. 
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T ■ *' iluvln ^ made hit escape nom a fortress where he was negligently truarded wnc 

the a? rdS SpeCdily -’ su ifT uent *° * e Pf^wah’s surrender, taken inVe field! 3 Regarding 
r fllJ as irretnevably^ lost, he thought concealment useless, and indulged that boast of 

^ f?!t; y r^, C0 ^ 1S lcd Wlth , wh “ h . P* 18 ™? often console themselves under failure. He 

i." ■' lued > raat lro ™ early in 1814, the Peishwah had been busied in organizing a general con- 
led entry of the Native Powers, for the purpose of driving the British out of India, and ho 
f wr , td ’ tl!at , vve Wl r f ' % by three or four months too quick upon them, or we should have 
und tnem t he assailants, in which case the issue might have been very different. Certainly 
Lad feemdia, by much the most powerful of the Native Sovereigns, been in the field at the 
head of his assembled veteran troops, with the fine and well-manned artillery which he 
posse sed, tune, as well as encouragement would have been afforded to the other confederated 
P . . ers for resorting to arms, in so many quarters as must have made our movements cautious 
consequently protracted, under heavy expense. The incurrence of such circumstances was* 
a. ail events, to be risked by us: since, I repeat, it was not a matter of option, whether the 
extinction of an evil so intolerable as the ravages of the Pindarries should be undertaken, 
i* has been said, however, that a confident expectation was entertained of achieving the main 
purpose, while every hostile speculation of the Native Sovereigns would be repressed by our 
sudden pre-oi upation of particular positions; and this calculation applied in a more special 
degree to Scindia. Residing at Gwalior, he was in the heart of the richest part of liis 
dominions ; but independently of the objection, that those provinces were separated from our 
territory only by the Jumna, there was a military defect in the situation, to which it must be 
supposed the Maharajah had never adverted. About twenty miles south of Gwalior, a ridtre 
w very a irupt tails, covered with the tangled wood peculiar to India, extends from the little 
, mu to (lie Uiumbul, winch rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its 
J-tTwn h ? C lF fi LU r ^°c r ° U ^ S hy wWch carriages, and perhaps cavalry, can pass 
no -, llttlG S, “ d * and r 0ther 110t far tlv ChumbulL By my 

•, e ' ,th ‘" n V r , C dlv,8 !°£ a P™* 0 ? ^ h,ch would bar any movement along the little Sind 

- ' - • t ^ ^lajor-CienenU Donkin’s division at the back of the other pus", Scindia was 

Li1 z dlW:, ’ ll,,a l J ^bscnb.ng the treaty which 1 offered to him or of crossing tlm 

• 'j attended b> the few followers who might he able to Hccoinnanv him 

ruu lficixi'^ his splendid train of artillery (above one hundred brasq piiik'i w ;+i, . u 1 ^ 

dages, and abandoning at once to us his most valuable possessions' The terms imr* !,? PP ° U " 
li-.n wore essentially unqualified submission, though so coloured is to avoid , ? pwsad U I? ,Q 

Public humiliation. Their intrinsic rigourwill not beThouSt ovemSned g ** fe 1 
-vneo it is observed that I had ascertained the Mal.arajah’fhavmg promised the!*PinT 1 ^ 6 
decisive assistance, and tliat I h id intercepted the secret correspondence T i ,adarn 1 e8 
was instigating the Nepaulese to attack us. Nothing, in short, Lit mv ! 1 ' w , ,K:h [ ,e 

roauiteuan.ee .♦ the existing Governments in Central India and tjL ' Ih ' ulM on that the 
instruments and sureties fur preserving the future tmncmillitv of th* ** T) 1 , our 

dictated the forbearance manifested under the reiterated perfidies of th»t ° U ? ^ C °u ^ . av< ! 
witii the proffered conditions, and was Saved by the acquiescence. Tin* - * e c 

-hat resistance in any other quarter couhl be only a transient ebullition V ^ ° u f. 

h'tales, this non-appearance of a formidable force with which Sy "r, u ,lP mow ' 1,8ta n t 
absolute incapacitation from effort. In my way back to CalcS mLv "“2 

a rescript brought by an envoy from the Birman Monun h, whom w. incviroctlv call Kinc of 
Ava, from one of the great d.visions of his empire The purport of 3us ,»£r 

• requisition ior our immediate surrender ot all the provinces east of the Buuoruttv even 
mt ■ b .Vloorslie.dabad, with a menace, that should the demand not be obeyed ho would 1-w 
v.a i, <>ur temtonoB with flic und -word. Hi« projected hostility was evidently a measure 

5end’rir’ lt lU “ 1 Ma f b ’.' ntta8; .‘ Uld during the rain y season, when the overflowing of the rivere 
■/' !l( ' aiar(;l: of tr "°l'» impractical..., his .Mrj-sly conceived, by advvV.cm- B i,i| ( . 

!"CT ■‘•^‘sMuvagaijt.fotm.s. p-ovuiceH, he should haven,, ost< nsd.lc’grn.md for'hr, cling 
>kU).i with wind. Otherwise he bad no quyrel. 1 sent back the envoy with an intimation 
iK eoowv'id through another channel. He luufcome from the court 
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through the northern Birman provinces. The answer was despatched by sea to the Viceroy 
of Ait, .can residing at the port of Rangoon in the Central Division, for transmission to his 
sovereign. ' It expressed, that I was too well acquainted with his Majesty s wisdom to be the 
dune of the cross forgery attempted to be palmed upon me; wherefore l sent to him the 
document fabricated in his august name, and trusted that he would subject to condign 
mmisbment the persons who had so profligately endeavoured to sow dissension between two 
powers reciprocally interested to cultivate amity. By this procedure, 1 evaded the 
necessity of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing that his Birman Mujestv would be 
thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he learned Ins secret allies had been 
subduecl. ' That information he received at the same time with my letter; imd all further 
discussion or explanation being forborne, the former amicable intercourse continued wi .limit 
chance. The circumstance will shew the extent to which the negotiations of the Mahrattas 
had gone, exhibiting also the advantage of using exertions so decisive, as should not leave 

time for distant enemies to come forward. . ... ,, r 1 ,. 

The former treaty with Scindia, which l had declared annulled on the pi -of of his 
hostile practices contained an article equally discreditable and embarrassing. \ r -vue 
bound by it to have no correspondence with the Rajpoot States, and wc re the nee: debarred 
from errmitine- to them that protection, which they offered to repay by co-operatmg for the 
suppression of the Pindarrios. Emancipated from &o injurious a shackle i mciyd all 
theselitates as feudatory to the British Government. Though each possessed com ,durable 
1 rce the v al estrangements (proceeding chiefly from punctilious, and often here¬ 

ditary quarrels between the reigning prince) prevented their ever forming anv union, they 
were^conseq uently plimdered for a succession of years, not only by the Pindamcs, but by the 
armies of Ameer Khan, of Scindia, and of Holkar. Devastation had become so familiar to the 
eves of the rulers of those countries, that they viewed almost with indifference the < npres- 
sions exorcised over the ryots, or cultivators of the soil, by the troops which garrisoned their 
fortresses or were maintained about the Sovereign’s person. The connexion which they now 
formed with us secured them against outrage from without, while a main stipulation on our 
part was, that their own troops should he subjected to such a system of regularity, as would 
ensure the property and domestic quiet of the villager, or entail upon m aggression immediate 
exemplary punishment. The further obligations under which the chieftains placed them¬ 
selves were, to refer all differences among them to the British Government, to keep u oe 1- 
cquipped contingent in readiness for any call from us, and to employ that soulioy, 11 , i. 
mean time, to crush within their respective States any petty pronator? gangs which nut 1 i- 
become a nucleus for future mischief. These arrangements, rendered efficacious bv very 
simple measures adopted on our recommendation, produced to the Sovereigns, a •«.' u 

the subjects throughout those populous regions, a comfort to which to cry Bntisli m'• . • ' 
who has travels,-d that part of India will bear witness. A more formal lc-Mm ” 

record. When Major-General Sir David Ochtertony was to quit Delhi, u> V ' 

the superintendence of our relations with the Rajpoot States, he was direct,., 
extensive tour through ‘ territories, in order * 1 uu he »jul» lit in oi..i 
Calcutta what had really been the practical result oi our c.«l ; ..ivou. 
condition. A copy of his account is annexed to th.s document. I b<" 
admits „o loose representation; it is an official report, to th a, uruey ot 

of the ofticer is pledged. undisputed sway <>v 

1 he campaign closed with oui haunt-, •* 1 111 , 

India: the States which had not professedly subscribe^ ■ 

Blinrtp, .re) being, in truth, thence the. most entirely " 1 u 1 I 
unable to hesitate about eomplii 
v.vt*y pi* a of public necessity, wi 
defined in favour of the feuilutnrj 
trrcutly cuhtmeed, bv its helving 
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hundred miles from each other. The dissipation of a serious conspiracy, and the uniting 
almost every Native power with our interests, were still not the only grounds of satisfaction! 
The important degree in which, as represented by Sir David Ochterlony, the population of 
r Rajpoot states, amounting to some millions, was benefited by the procedure of the 
Briteh Government, will excite lively gratification. That population, however, formed but 
P irtof the immense mass rescued from misery. A lighter term cannot well be used, for 
Hie condition of those who had been exposed to the ravages of the Pindarries. When it is 
recollected that the association in question consisted of above thirty thousand mounted men, 
ah professedly subsisting upon plunder, the extent of theatre necessary to furnish an 
adequate prey may be well conceived. The whole of the Nizam's subjects, as well as the 
ir Habitants of the northern Circars of the Madras Presidency, were constantly exposed to 
devastation. It was net rapine alone, but unexampled barbarity, that marked the course of 
the spoilers. Their violation of the women, with circumstances of peculiar indignity, which 
made multitudes of the victims throw themselves into wells or burn themselves together in 
straw huts, was invariable; and they subjected the male villagers to refined tortures, in 
order to extract disclosure where their little hoards of money were buried. From this 
scourge the territories to which I have alluded were freed by the annihilation of the Pin- 
darm s : and the value of the relief was manifested by the speedy re-occupation and cultivation 
of extensive districts in the Nizam's dominions, wnich had for some years lain deserted by 
the former inhabitants. The extremity of despair, alone capable of making Hindoos aban¬ 
don their native seats, will be intelligible to all acquainted with India. Had it not been for 
the timely interposition, large tracts in the Company's provinces would have been similarly 
depopulated. 

A security from external violence was not the only boon which the body of the inhabitants 
throughout Central India received from the British Government. The anarchy existing in 
in* States now become feudatory, not. only furnished a just pretension for recommend in <** 
anangfuiiei.t.sbut made the chiefs unfeigned ly resort to us for aid, in fixing the fundamental 
no •; of tneir governments. Confined to their capitals, as they had nearly been for years 
through the fear of being cut oil by some predatory leader or by some of their own refrac¬ 
tory vassals, they wore conscious or inability to restore order in their disorganized dominions 
ar-d they frankly invited advice, which according to my directions was, in every Cils ,> *! 
respectfully Agent, as not to hazard a wound to pride Hence it 

easy, where no acknowledged usages sto , to e tabUsh principles between 

* he sovereign and the subject advantageous to both; giving to those principles a defined 
line of practical application, departure from which would afford to either parly the riirht of 
clainiiug the intervention of our paramount power. While the sovereign had his legitimate 
authority and his due revenue insured to him, the subject was protected against illicit 
exaction or tyrannical outrage. The main danger to this compact lay with tin* great vassals 
Thev, however, were unequivocally apprised that any infraction on their part of the'pro¬ 
mulgated regulations of the State would b immediately chastised by a British force so that 
they hud not to reckon on the weakness of their sovereign for impunity in any unconsti¬ 
tutional combination* This could not be construed by them as an empty menace. A striking 
< *<a» pic bad been displayed to the) i. Two chiefs dependant on Scindia, confiding in the 
sir. oglu of the. fort losses held by them within his dominions, had disclaimed obedience to 
him, and remained contumacious, though sum by us to submit themselves to th 

sovereign. Ai a body of our troops were in the neighbourhood, 1 caused each of tlic for- 
to he besieged fund as bo op - they were sum nden d, 1 put them m(o the hands of the 
G diarajaiy without any demand for the expenses of then- reducti m. I was cuided by two 
c*v»n-ir!< rations; fir "ri that clucfi destitute of revenue could not maintain garrisons without 
a licence to their no u for plundering, winch would n new the system 1 hud been eradicating; 
*"■' >ncl!\ . Umt Scindia might, from their unchecked insubordination, pretend equal inability 
eontiol other/ of his vaoiids, thereby escaping th responsibility wfii< h 1 meant to fix 
him for the miiintenance of tranquillity. The rnennuro evinced * 
of mu »nu j<ion to uphold the Maharajah’^ Govcrtnncnt, that it won 1 
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upon 11 s, arid induced him to meet unhesitatingly many propositions relative to general con¬ 
venience, which he would otherwise have regarded with jealousy. Tn particular, I obtained 
his acquiescence to the keeping up for a ‘further term the contingent of Uve thousand 
horse, paid by him, but subject to our requisition and direction. dins force lie had 
been bound by an article of the treaty to furnish towards the extirpation of the 
Pindarries. One of the Company's officers was attached to this corp-, under the 
semblance of securing that its number and efficiency should answer to the terms 
of the engagement; but the Sirdar ostensibly commanding that body ^lth his 

master’s assent, the complete guidance of it in the field to the British officer, kcmc 1 a iad 
evaded producing this contingent until after the destruction of the Pindaines. o compen¬ 
sate for such a delay, which T affected to consider as accidental, 1 pressed. 1 e corps 
should be employed in extinguishing certain mischievous associations in Scmcua s ern ones. 
The description applied not only to some bands of avowed robbers, but to a paiticu ai 0 ass 
denominated Thugs., This nefarious fraternity, amounting By the best informuUon to above 
a thousand individuals, was scattered through different villages, often remote 10 m e 
other,; yet they pursued, with a species of concert, the.r avocation. This was the mak.ug 
excursions to distant districts, where, under the abearance of journeying the high 

roads, they endeavoured to associate themselves with travellers, by c. her obtaiimng, 1 cave 
to accompany them, as if for protection, or when the permission was refused, keeping near 
them on die lame pretext. Their business was, to seek an opportunity of murdering the 
travellers when asleep or off their guard. In this three or tour could combine without hav¬ 
ing given suspicion of their co rnexion. 1 hough personally unacquainted, they had signs and 
tokens by which each recognised the other as of the brotherhood; and their object heme 
understood without the necessity of verbal communication, they shunned all speech with each 
other till the utterance of a mystical term or two announced the favourable moment and 
claimed common effort. Scindia’s tolerance of an evil so perfectly ascertained, merely 
because the assassinations were seldom committed within his own dominions, may afford a 
tolerable notion of the vitiation of society in Central India before this late convulsion. There 
is reason to believe, that by this time the pest in question has been rooted out; which, with the 
suppression*of somebodies of horsemen under military adventurers (a service completely 
achieved by the contingents) will be no less a benefit to Scindia s own government than the 
adjacent countries. These changes having been effected, no excuse remained with Scindia 
why he should not be answerable for any aggressions suffered by liis neighbours from parties 
assembled within his territories. To counterbalance the bond thus imposed upon him, be 
received signal advantages. It is true, he was hemmed round by Stat< s leagued with each 
Other and with us; so that; still possessing considerable military means, he could not under¬ 
take a war without entailing destruction' on himself: hpt he was incomparably more muster 
k his own Sirdars do» ns, than he had ever before been, since, i« ois- 

mipsed from his service, they could not debauch the troops which they command' d, uir.iima 
the confidence of supporting them by the plunder ot other countries: "■* *’ ,a ' b 1 
materially in point ofrevenue, both as tp amount and asto certainty of receipt a, ... 
of insulated patches in Malwa, forming a ' ■ rv valuable act:;, gate, had Wll „|J 

Peiahwah, and by right of conquest devolved to us. f ew of those sum 1 ^ * 

1,0 annexed to territories which we meant to return. Such of ilu m a - " ( ' { 

§«•*«• where it was ohr interest to give, additional strength were trralbou^/ 
those <••>. criunents Where any of tlicm lav between the body of St indm s donu nous amt 
8 °u , e tTetuS dSnct of his, <> ns that by the ces.-i-m w . -add . on.met .hose tcmlorn s, we 
,,,u d‘> over our rights to the Maharajah by exchanges- which were alwav- ext. ordma, ,,s 
profitable to him, ft was highly- -n.tifvimr to me. that m tins mode I was enabkd to ... , - w 

V’.* die Nawuubofllhopaul a splendid rewind for the liberal ,ty with which he h., d sold all 
Jew. Is to maintain troops ... aid of our exertions. The for tress and temtoiy of lskn.,...g- 
W** - hud been the ori-dnal kspession of his family. In the lifetime of Ins t her, Semdtn 
Pi*CUf‘C0H8o r hurl i* Mtiviii. !i tivavlu'W of tilt* offir 
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• , •-- had obtained it. th.ouj. the treachery of the ofhet to who., it was entrusted, 

a,l(l tht ‘ rtv»_ngth of the fortress rendered hopeless any endeavour to i< .*um it by su-gL 1 b».< 
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possession, widely separated from the territories of Gwalior, we acquired from Scindia, by 
ananp; him in exchange districts greatly superior in value, as well as adjoining to the body 
of hi/- dominions; and then we conferred it on the Nawaub of Bhopaul, as'a free gift, to 
recompense his gallant manifestation of gratitude for the protection his country had received 
m crisis of the Nepaul war. The Honourable Company will no doubt approve the policy 
of such an exhibited proof, that attachment to their government was an advantageous 
course. In other instances, the exchange was rarely territory for territory. Many of the 
neighbouring Suites acknowledged tribute as due from them to the Maharajah of Gwalior, 
it hud been a Black Mail , by which they purchased an exemption, ill observed, from preda¬ 
tory incursions. Length of usage, however, had given to these payments a colour of right. 
1 desired to extinguish them, that Scindia might not have a motive or plea for regular com¬ 
munication with those governments, and I proposed to him that he should accept land in 
lieu of them, where I could allot to him any tract contiguous to his old possessions. This 
was agreed upon, with large amount of surplus of yearly income to him on each exchange; 
and where the annihilation of the tribute could not be managed on those terms, it was settled 
that we should regularly pay the sums to Scindia as they became due, on his transfer of the 
tributary claims to us. Tnis is noticed, not merely as explaining the precautions taken by 
ih for the future quiet of Central India, but also for the purpose of introducing mention of a 
circumstance so descriptive of Mahratta principles, as to show the impossibility of reckoning 
upon tranquillity in India, with a less complete revolution than what we effected. Scindia\s 
minister appearing rot wholly satisfied with the arrangement to which the Maharajah had 
subscribed, it was represented to him that the gain was unquestionable; since, where his 
sovereign had received land, there was a material accession of territory, as well as a great 
increase of income, beyond the rate of the tribute, while, in the other cases, Scindia never 
c .»uld have levied the tributes for which we had agreed to furnish the composition, his 
marching troops through the State* dependant on us being interdicted. “True,” replied the 
minister, there is a visible immediate profit, but then there is the loss of an advantage which 
v\c M.dinvttas think inestimable, that of having a finder in every inarms dish.’* 

All ykes of administration which reigned in Scindia’s dominions, existed no less 
rooted ly within th Poona State and that of Nagpore. The population, therefore, in each of 
: :o -e Stales, 'u likewise in Holkar s territory, was extraordinarily benefited by the is Nlle 0 ( 
the contest. In the districts which were retained for the Honourable Company, the regular 
mot oy d-d the capricious oppression of the ante ' m j n 

the dominions restored to native princes, our example and advice established a tone of 
government altogether unknown before. The general view of policy embraced by i s had 
keen to uphold, as much as possible, the ancient authorities, where we could prevent*their 
being hereafter dangerous ; and our principle was, to confirm titles as we found them, with¬ 
out admitting retrospects which could never he satisfactorily determined. One obvious ex¬ 
ception to this plan presented itself. The Peishwah, Bajee Ruo, could never be trusted, 
after his original perfidy in unprovokedly forming a wide conspiracy for the extirpation of the 
British, and after his subsequent attempt to overwhelm and massacre the British lloidcnt 
station <» ;<> his court under the p!< dge of his pioteetion. Phis criminality of Bai^e Rao’s 
^«-* *.ig— 1 .»'. (| by the murder, 111 cold-blood, of Putifeh officers who wore travelling in lus 
dominions without suspicion of impending rupture. A more imperious consideration, how¬ 
ever, pred ated . 1 self. Wo had experienced in the conduct of Toolsye Bhye (the Regent of 
Holkur s Stale), and in tliat of Appall r»ahib, Rajah of Nagpore, that, no acts of personal 
kindness, no obligation of plighted faith, no conviction of almost, iivvimble miu, could 
V- •'!j*h ^ 1 1 tin* M ih ratio. chief; against the professed bond of obedience Lo the heads of 


then tribes. It was evident that, were such an 
compact with Maimitta princes must hr*, nugatory 
It wins mdinpensable to divorce those sovereigns fit 
Li lv<«\c pul. the dnltam family in possession of the 
Create a n .s\ louder of the Mahratta confederacy, ir 
<• 10 - vhirli hud found capable of bemn 
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matter of the clearest self-defence, not to resuscitate such a power: Bajee Raos dominions 
were, therefore, declared forfeited. The profligacy of his conduct towards us justly merited 
that punishment. At the time, however, of his surrender, he had bargained that he should 
not be kept in close confinement, and that he should have a handsome allowance for his 
support. These stipulations have been construed with the liberality due to his former emi¬ 
nence. He resides at a station on-the Ganges fixed upon by himseli, under the sole restric¬ 
tion that he shall not move thence without the assent of the British Government ; a limitation 
so little embarrassing to him in practice, that he has been repeatedlv permitted to visit places 
at which he wished to offer his devotions, though the distance might amount to two hundred 
miles. In these progresses he has received from every military post the salutes and atten¬ 
tions customary towards a prince. On his marches and at his residence he is surrounded by 
his own guards, amounting to about four hundred, horse and foot, among whom he adminis¬ 
ters justice in all cases not capital. Beyond his allowance of one hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, he is in possession of several camel-loads of treasure, which have never been 
examined, so that he and his two wives can display any degree of splendour they may wish 
to exhibit. In short, his situation is as dignified as it can be made, consistently with our 
security and with the necessary superintendence of a Commissioner, who observes towards 
him every exhibition of respect. His brother, Chimnajee, resides at Benares on a more 
moderate, but still generous stipend. To the Sattara Rajah an independent ternary has 
been assigned out of the late Peishwah’s possessions. It yields a large revenue competent 
to tin' maintenance of considerable pomp: an extraordinary change of position for one who 
used to be kept in strict custody, with a knowledge that the guards set over him had Bajee 
Kao’s orders to put him and his family to death, on any probability of his being delivered ; 
a command, the execution of which was prevented by the sudden dispersion of his escort, 
and capture of his person, achieved by our cavalry at the battle of Ashta. Holkar, a hope¬ 
less fugitive, was recalled, and established as sovereign of a territory really producing more, 
from the beneficial administration introduced, than had ever before reached the coffers of the 
Government. The districts of which he was nominally deprived, to form the independent 
territory of Ameer Khan, the feudatory allotment for Gutfoor Khan, and a little addition to 
the Rajah of Kotah, had in fact been irrecoverably alienated, and were held by those chief¬ 
tains with a force which would render any attempt by Holkar’s government to dispossess 
them, idle. The Guickwar had not been involved in the conspiracy, and he profited, as a 
friend, by our bestowal to him of some lands and rights in the province of Guzerat, which 
had appertained to Bajee Rao. Appa Sahib, the expelled Rajah of N.tgpore, is the only 
individual of the M ah rut t a sovereigns remaining to be accounted for. When he stood in a 
perilous Condition, from his proximity to the rule of that country and the jealousy which the 
reigning prince entertained of him, we secured his life by our avowed protection., llie sub¬ 
sequent decline of that reigning prince’s intellect into complete idiotcy, made it necessary for 
the British Government to use that privilege of interposition, to which we had entitled oui- 
seives by a recent treaty. The Rajah was taken out of the hands of some low wretches, 
whom he had collected to amuse him while h • had yet a sense of volition, nnJ who under 

his nvilTWa Ti-..PA t 11 rriiwv oil l-on rtf <1 ! &lld tllC Ibo'flll'V WHS I)laCt d 1 U if lUl 



capacity nnv* . i t 

Wttpected; but as there was not then any thing like proof nl it, the sun.ns, 

"* tlic way of Anna Sahib’s accession to the rourtnud or throne, h. ; that he was .mmcdirndy 
Cognised by uVas the lawful head of the Government. Our forth, r mtcr.-.mme was a »UC- 
£•*“''»>» of favours lavished by us, till the rtfshwah resorted to arms. At that epoch Appu 
bidnh, w.ih tie basest treachery, eudeuvourcu to destroy the Resident, by an attack which 
hc 1,1 |H l would be unexpected. Heine: foihd in the «I tempt, ami inii.mda.ed by the 
approach of lurge bodies of our troops, he opened a secret nogoluiimn. with i ie H * idcnt, 
0Mc5rm ** to vvitaJntw from Ijisarmy, which he would order to epumte into quarters, and to 
repose himself entirely on the' Resident, wore he assured that his exercise ol hi>, sovereign 

power 
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•iower should be undiminislied. The proposal was accepted, on Appa Sahib’s solemnly 
1 ' * ?nith, that lie would not seek to aid the Peishwah, whom we were pressing closely in 
the held, or hold any communication with him. The army of the Rajah did not disperse, 
but on the contrary stood an action under the walls of the capital, thereby affording ground 
01 ^Uapjcion that Appa Sahib had taken the double chance of resting upon us, should his 
* orc f s defeated, or of rejoining them should they be victorious. Notwithstanding the 
C ’Mbt unavoidably excited, the route of the Rajah’s troops made it appear our most desira- 
' course to confirm him in his professed good disposition, by seeming to give the fullest, 
credit t.o his sincerity. While we were thus encouraging him, we obtained unquestionable 
proof of his being in correspondence with the Peishwah, and of his having solicited that 
prince to hasten with his army to Nagpore, where his Highness would be* joined by the 
Nag] lore forces, broken for the moment, but riot extirpated. Pursuant to this invitation, 
t in: Peishwah marched in the direction of Nagpore, and was joined by the portion of the 
Rajah’s troops which happened to have retired in the vicinity of that line. As the machina- 
t * CJlls 1,1 riie Rajah now became seriously dangerous, his arrest was indispensable. It took 
place accordingly, when one of his principal ministers, who was seized at the same 
time, openly reproached him for the ingratitude and folly of the conduct, whereby 
“igl >i involved both of them in such disgrace. He asked the Rajah 

whether be would deny his (the minister’s) having earnestly and repeatedly sup- 
ted his Highness to abstain from the perfidious intrigues into which he was plunging 
imn>c!f. Appa Sahib admitted the truth of the minister’s assertion, saying, moreover, that 
- - Ulf l been aware of the probable ruin attending his procedure, but that his bond of 
dience io his chief, the Peishwah, was above all other considerations. Orders were 
ismed for the Rajah being sent to a fortress on the banks of the Ganges, where he was to 
be for the present detained, but with respectful treatment. The British officer commanding 
the escort was instructed not to subject the Rajah to restraints, which might be humiliating 
r absolutely necessary for preventing his escape. This desire on the part of 

vcrunKTit was construed by Hie officer with such latitude that lie left to the Rajah the 
wltrf i° 7' 1 ~ri ,v,ay - Apr:t fcalnb betook himself to a hilly province of his country, 
wherhf- collected a'c.oriside.vnble body of mountaineers, and called on the inhabitants in 
vemmil to me in I us favour: this made it expedient for us to lose no time in establishing 
u ,w w Government 1 lie members of the reigning family, and the principal persons of the 
,rate were consulted. They unanimously recommended the nearest of blood in the Bhoosla 

k h r*i Huj - ;fuim,y ;r r the he was i.dscd to themusnud in the room of Anna 

staining the tract along the Nerbudda which had follen to us after the Jt imfnt 
JuhiHilpore, an a w hirh was necessary for the continuity of our territory ’ The 7,^ u 
since remained in quiet and prosperity under this arrangement. Amri> i r -V 
l,i. strong hold.;, U t, Asaeer^irlif when to .... .mrtl, Li.JS by letM Urn u" 

Not earing to abide bv the 


the Governor, who had long instigated his opposition to us. 

fan of the fortress, when our troops advanced to besiege it, he ouiim.l a \ : a 

p 7 v f w: ;y.f Ri ; ,i »f et f r; n ' : ^ L ? ho . re - 'f 1 ;;: latter . coul ;> »<*, according t » iXnlViS, 

refir.se Lai' 1 shelter; but well understood, that the grafting this refii,,,. to t j K . Vx-K-mh ( . ollW 
•y '*■ ofiiiibive tons, and would not need expIanaUonrif lie nt.mh■■ 1 Sno-'i prevented the 
Ex-Rajah from collecting any body of armed adherents. Anpa Sahib lias, th 
in tbe territories of Runieef • fang on a slender allowance granted to him by that 

V' ! ,lv wttt, - 1,L ‘ d > thou K h wt deol T d Thus > ic ondition of the 

tliruUa stales has been pourtrayed. Each is hemmed round and effectually 
dll"-Kh i. partly by the Honourable < rinpany s pos .| OM> , , )uit | y by Patnn or Rajpoot 

•nuimuitv of interest. The 


panimountship to the 


state? ot n in-idenihle. r.f»< vigtii, and bound to us by the clearestcoi 
ih.*uc« it Genual India seems well secured, while the extension of < 

Ind's has a bearing which shall he noticed hereafter. 

*' : ' ' ' ' n i> • ..inevitable h .d occurred and nnprovok d mali nitv he.1 impose! 

11 •" ■' «***• ) 1 poiKlr-iancc, but for ti.e. ratmtlv, ... m India, t|„. 

11 r,sl 11 1,1 hunger, even ut heavy oohI, would lie a iationul ground for sulf- 

gnitulation. 
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"ratulation. In proportion as the effort had made a recurrence of similar hazard less pro¬ 
table, the charges suffered would be lighty regarded. Should a further advantage have 
been acquired; should a large addition to the annual revenue of the Honourable Company 
follow the removal of the peril which had impended, and attend the substantiation of an 
arrangement precluding, as far as human calculations can go, all likelihood of convulsion for 
many°years, little might appear remaining to be wished, and the pecuniary sacrifice at which 
such a position was purchased would not be very strictly considered. I lie satisfaction, 
however, may admit an ingredient rendering it more complete. The bettered com ition of 
several millions of the natives, whence our supremacy has been spontaneous!', anc joy fully 
acknowledged by tne great bulk of the inhabitants, is a pride for the Honourable Company s 
reflection as well as a security for its interests. It is, 1 most confident y relieve, . 1 . 
I proceed to show, that in the attainment of points every way so important, the Ilonouiable 
Company has not been put to the expense of a single shilling. . . . , , , 

Lest any doubt should be suggested on the comparative statements w nc:b I 1 to 

submit, T required specific answers on certain heads from those public functional.^ 11 Iudia 
iiiinicdititely^chun^cu with the fimneial details. The letter uj the Appeed.s .™d ly u» 
Secretary to Government in the Hove,me department and by the Aceor n, rnt-G n . , 

evidence eouallv mccise and irrefragable. Each separate exposition which l ofici mil k 
verified to that document. To be more generally understood, 1 convert them 

sums of rupees into English sterling. In doing this, the Sicca rupee is cst.mated at two 
shillings mS sixpence; because, although that be not the rate at which it is at present 
receivable in En.' laml, it is better to take &e computation according to which former accounts 
have been discussed in Parliament, that to look to a fluctuating exchange; while the assumed 
value of the coin is of no consequence in the comparison of sums at ditlerent periods, since 
the same rate is made applicable to each. 

Tin* financial vear of India commences on the first of May ; of course, closes with the. 
30th April. Having arrived at Calcutta late in JO 13, I regard my financial mariagermut 
as l need on ife first of May 1014; that is, with the beginning of the official 

year lOU-lS. Oh that day the registered Indian debt stood at rupees 21,81,92,502, or 
4.20,049,052.15 5. 

On the 30th April 1821 the registered debt stood rtt rupees 25,85,00,549, or x. 32,313.413 
12.*:. hd. There was, consequently,'an augmentation ot* the public debt amounting to 

4 . 5 , 064 , 255 . 17 5 . (1 (L . 

This amount is taken'on the 3Qth April 1821, at which date the increase of debt was at. its 
highest; a subsequent operation in finance involving the possibility that portions have been 
li/pudated at borne with money remitted for the eventual purpose, and rendering it imprac¬ 
ticable to state the point with certain ty at a latet period’. it. is now to be i een what was w 
the some day to be &et in the opposite scale to that increased burthen. i> 

The. cash balance is the money remaining in the different treasuries id th l nee l - 
dtneios after the demands of the olHcial year arc defrayed. The aggregate i ' ' ,* ’ 

the three Presidencies, or Indian cash balance as it is called, amount.** on tin 

t to rupees 4,uo,r»7,i4!»; that. in. Xo,oo«,9y3. 12 * «-/• , , ,- 

On th.- aoth April ltt-21 the Indian t'ush Balance amount. J to hi)'<v> 7, 

TbSiU. r ’sum exceeds the sum in hand on the 30th April inn, by 
It appeal bv the alSi account, that on ilu* 301 h April inti,*- ^ -■;» '*♦ 

5?™ w, i" <--»■>-> aa^>" 

Wl.ole ,’r diet mc’.fnSd'd urii 

rich, r b v above h;du nullum than 1 found (hem- thorn* '•>«' 'ocreasc of our uicome 

..I* ... l»«. mb.* .Ml-u U 

entail ly objectionable. 

>t aliect us us fiir 


A 


seeni to ccommend this'meu 
1 could not reconcile inv min 
. •“"enn-nt • \ V ; i U e of 1 lie 'Govern men 
* v spccti.'H f t-; ir,! f tv iiii t at our 


while _ 

n step which 1 conceived e* 
securities in the market «• 

to discharge the bonds at p 
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"•'O' - fare* ■, tie which so obviously seeures 

2,?n hl i Z'T i U " S 1 ° 1 m ' , ' ven * m( . lit > «)* country where that elbss has 

K-io the Sw n r r J **?*' tu beh ^ e *»*NitiVe Prince* have feil£ 

, V f ul vesting tli.ir money in those securities: a motive the more for them < 

ZTrc* a ‘- ?linS \ U8 - The periodical <li*charge of the interest never can be an 
,v.! ' “J C r- V r ment; n0r . 1S 'Wr of the debt objectionable in any other 

number ~ l ? ,T command distinctly proves, that the 

I, • a 1 hCarcd y sufBcos for the convenience of our native subjects When I left 
liulia, the premium on those bonds, the interest of which , --able in Calcutta alone 

fluctuated between fourteen and sixteen percent.; a material difference fr m the rim ,i.'r r 1 

*<*■,* " '«1> • tta* Although fciSSStorfSS: 

comuleration, it strengthens the argument for identifying the interest of a leading 
;> ' 110 stives with ours, by making such a proportion of their fortunes drnnnH „ 
^nahi.y; and I anxiously hope that these circun4stanc6s will be fully weighed, b^reairy part 

/. than wasted, by applying it according to theoretieruleb 

t '.illy nsmtame to the present state of Indian affairs. The fact of such an accumulation 
> urmg a period of uncommon exertion must appi r singular. The solution which mi-dit the 
H r p C f ,] y ■ itself would be, that the Government in India had, throughout ifc lt t 
| icetion, at least narrowed, if not wholly withheld the usual supplies to England l] ow 
thl ! mt,c stands has not been left to conjecture. For the twenty years p£ e fciW 

the supplies from InL to ]£&£ 

•fa. mi Jau land to India) amounted to rupees 38,8;),405, or £ 585 4J-> of «,/ 

^r d) ihm Ind “ to 

’lad the c,.,,h' "!,n ff? f, v^asmpees l,06,!>0,r>1 », or £. 1,323,814. IsJut. 

five y, ars after the 30th A,,r, 3n (th^y ar S' ‘ on , tnbuU : d to England during the first 

zed), he result . l uv l^ ^ operates were 

Government. It v.. s bowevc, d -■ ,1 Jt r T ,narked 111 ‘avour of the local 
* h ‘ch it would be made < ut; and thence a very^ ,' o'V, U ’ acc, \ unt t0 ,h< ‘ Jateat day on 
t° !* included in the description of supplm, to India 'l'hi^sh dl “.m‘ d char ge came 
It is first, however, expedient to notice, why the year 1813-1 4 l no t t l kVn ^ * ex T la "‘ ed ' 
iMveedi.ro my a In.miMiati.ai, lest it should' b« tl„„ 1 .,| ll T " ‘ oue ot twenty 

leaving It out. The year could not, with any accuracy of definftbn T‘"\ adv ? nt «ge 
ceding my adluun-trations, since during the half of it l conducted „„i r ' J I , " Jered 89 P r "- 
en titled to assume for myself any merit for maiui«remcnt m the ,.Ji; K , lrfl: I was not 
portion of it I remitted to the Honoui ble Court a hmm j a ‘ ra . onths > and in my 
i. 300,0o i.) beyond the ordinary supplies, which sum is not admitted • , V* 
statement, and could not, of course, be correctly set i.yainst me H thc crtdit °* m y 
necessarily a neutral one as regarded the calculation. Tt„ secret* ( ■' "* ’ 
this. Though the military operations were of immense scale, tj lci . e ’ J “''-cumulation is 
to in<ur the* clmrg6 <I ot! than what were for, : , f . ( n to ? ! :l '/ at ^ntioii, not 

constaiit vigilance uas exercised to prevent slatternly exp(fmlii #Ulf4 n, ‘‘ l i» f ns;ibio, and 
yourly ii.'-oiim uriB suftick*nt t<> answer Uid additional donmd of fj, ( n n M1 car<? * *he 
t'l >ae loans rein a mod in the treasury. The provision of rash from tl ^ ^' kC P ro ^ ncc 
bo strongly ur;»c?d as a jjich: lire of salutary precaution by th<» r n t n J* 1 re * so, . I,cc 
yeewnvy details of the <ojvommont, that I had fl.ro,» H h d. luencV ., etX l i( ' l r,,4n< ‘ f d ,n the 
bomo douht, iMHcmtHl: but when a lotui was invited liy ihe Council n n °[ . 1 wl V i0ut 
C®wnpore, it appeared to me ho decidedly superfluous, that l . 

mi'ihi l»«* closed as soon n* nowsiblc, J,urkily lhe fieriimnlution uf tl, lM i * l * K ' M - ,0 ^ vS 

ll,,v ^»von,< nee, und the money is available tor the purposes of th. "i/'T UOt tntaiie<1 

1 1 TUl mL r h» st importance. 
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the bond-holder should have the option of receiving the interest m India or from 
Honourable Court in London, as might suit his convenience. That choice had been given 
to accommodate the British lender, it never Having entered into conception, that the native 
bond-holder could resort to it. In the year 1019-20, however, the course of exchange-, 
became heavily disadvantageous for Calcutta. . The Europeans residing m the city imme¬ 
diately perceived the means of profiting by the circumstance. By giving to the native 
bond-holders something more than would have been receivable at the treasury, they obtained 
from the Former bills on the Honourable Court in London for the amount of interest due. 
This practice was carried to the extent of the whole debt, occasioning a loss o. nearly 
twenty-two per cent, to the Honourable Company, besides the inconvenience ot ; ia\mg Mich 
a mass of bills to meet. The abuse demanded instant remedy. When it has been shown 
how low was the credit of Government in 1813-14, our command of the money-market in 
1819-20 may be viewed with some surprise. It was so complete, that Government was 
enabled to notify bonds to the amount ot fifteen millions sterling for immediate liquidation, 
unless the holders would exchange them for new bonds, the interest ot which should be 
demandable in Calcutta alone. /The new bonds were invariably accepted by persons on the 
spot. An adequate term was allowed to agents to take the pleasure of their pimeipa - ft 
home, as to being paid off, or ceding their title to receive the interest m haighuu 1 ; and it u 
this which prevented the state of the debt from being particularize* i later than the JOtli Aj> 1 
1821. It is obvious that it might bo lower on a subsequent day, but could not m the 
interval have received addition. Bonds of a date po^nor to those roM.eu e. above could 
not be dealt i itl ctl for Government feared to produce distress, 

by dimiiiLhiiv’ too much* lie means of remittance. To the holders of these bends t he choice 
Was mven of vec-eivitu; payment or of accepting new bonds, cnhlbug the holder to exorcise 
the option of demanding the interest at the Calcutta treasury, or of drawnur on the 
Honourable Court for the amount, at the exchange of two shillings and a penny tor the 
Sicca rupee instead of two shillings and sixpence. The new bonds were almost generally 
taken, and J left them bearing a premium of from eighteen to twenty per cent. The annual 
loss against which the Honourable Company has been protected by this operation, for as 
long as a rate of exchange similar to the present may last, has been calculated at two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

As a particular in the improved condition of affairs in India, 1 mentioned the augments*, 
tion which the Honourable Company’s revenue h i- received. 1 In: addition is not inconsi¬ 
derable. The joint receipt of the three Presidencies for the oflicial year 1813-11, excluding 
items which did not arise from Indian sources of revenue, amounted n* rupet s 14,74,07,322, 
or £. 18,425,015. &$. 

The receipt of 1821-22, restricted in the same maxinei 
•F-23,001.229. 

The income of the latter year, consequently, surpassed, that ot the year UH3-M >y 
•f• 4,17r>,313. Id $. 

Had it not been for a peculiar oversight, the excess would have I wen n 
Ptyvout mtm*i xener with the llonouralde Company's trade in opium, we h 
"'ith the i vend, independent chiefs in western HiiidnoBtau, to purrlmse af 
drug from them to the fullest extern in which 
prohibiting the admiseioki ol’any uuun* ity U v- a 


was rupees 18,80,09,832 
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ought to be still further progressive, because while none of the sources hitherto productive 
likely to become less so, but on the contrary exhibit every promise of yielding more, 
there is a deduction which must in its nature be annually diminishing in operation, till at 
M i it shall wholly cease. In the territory of Poona, for instance, in order to secure ac¬ 
quiescence in the extraordinary change which we were effecting, life tenures in lands were 
< -her confirmed or granted to men of influence, to the extent of fifty-one lacs, or £. 037,500. 
annually. These are interceptions from the receipt; and it is to be observed, that all the 
comparisons submitted by me refer not to calculable income but to actual receipt. Life-rents 
fi f be kind must successively (many of them speedily) fall in, and swell the sum paid into 
the lonourable Company's coffers. Tenures of* the same description, though not so numer¬ 
ous, had been granted when Lord Lake subdued the territories around Delhi, and such of 
them as are still outstanding are subject to similar lapse. 

Were this increase of receipts accompanied by an exactly corresponding increase of 
charges, still it would not cease to be an advantage to Britain. It would not be a direct 
gain for the Honourable Company, though much profit from it would, thrdtigh circuitous 
channels, reach the coffers of that body. I should thence have been little satisfied, had 
I not been able to provide for the safe and undisturbed retention of our newly-acquired ter¬ 
ritories, on terms which would ensure to the Honourable Company a constant and ample sur¬ 
plus. After reviving every circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot find any reason 
why, tilw 'rpH ntly to the present year, an annual surplus of four millions sterling should not 
be confid Tilly reckoned upon. This ought naturally to increase; for, the causes which will 
augment the receipt have nothing in them tending to require further charges. 

Whatsoever melioration the affairs of the Honourable Company may have experienced, 
vu h efforts of mine as contributed towards it were no more than simply my duty. The 
e nmir of my engagement implied, in my construction, my plighted honour, to "use my unro- 
1 ijnt 11 » ■ »• vt-rlions for the advantage of those who placed their reliance upon me ; and the 
entu vd nature of an; unforeseen objects towards which those exertions could become dc- 
(,i my decision what it might, was of course within our mntnr.l 


minded, be the risk 



that end. 
pay 
to 
11 

1st. The overweening insolence end hostility 


•or 1 . ii y at °nce be seized. 

IN 1 p<ud, a povvcrdangcn.ii:, f mm 


tion along an extensive and open frontier of our , has been so completely chastened” 

... ke that people sensible they can only retain their independence as a state throu-d 
moderation of the British Government. - 1 AC 

2d. The Pinriarry association, a dreadful scourge to every neighbouring community . 1 
peculiarly a 1 ibetive to the Honourable Company’s subject*. htu» boon muTiliilatod • and th« 
1 uitloc-n aruiu.Ll expense <>f protective measures ajjjainat tbosi- <lapredutort», toother witir lie- 
quont heavy \u<a of revenue, is henceforth precluded. 

3d. A couh dcrioy, aiming at ir> h ss than the total extirpation of the British from India 
.* t.:t> u thoroughly subverted, that not a germ is Jeff for its reproduction. 

"h. Tin irjmuf tin term of an ad in oistrat.ion, during y hi* h such unprecedented demands' 
•br services tin the spot were to be ?«»t, the Honourable < oiirf lias received, on an aveiugc 
•’nnnal implies from Indie (beyond the amount of supplie from England’to Indun nearly 
tabling tie rut.e of suj»pli«»rf furnished to it. 011 the aver ig< of twenty years preceding. ' Fur 
^ ,Vr yt I* <f my aclnmust ration vvlucli demunded most extraordinary effort in India tfie 
npp! ' .iv .»rly quintupled the former example* 
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Oth. The yearly Indian revenue of the Honourable Company from permanent Sources, 
displayed at the close of the last official year an increase of five millions one hundred <;nd 
seventy-five thousand pounds sterling, by actual receipt. For reasons assigned, that increase 
is expected to amount, in the present year, 1822-23, to six millions. There is no probability 
that it should hereafter sink below that rate; but there is every just ground to reckon upon 
its progressive augmentation. 

6th. The clear Indian surplus to be henceforth exhibited is estimated by me at four mil¬ 
lions sterling yearly. It will probably be more ample. 

7th. The Honourable Court has been, with a material saving, delivered from an embar¬ 
rassing provision of the conditions of former loans; while the justice of the operation was so 
distinctly recognized, that the credit of the Honourable Company’s Indian securities has risen 
to a pitch which no speculation could ever have presumed. 

8th. In the year 1813-14, the independent powers of India were so numerous and strong 
as to conceive themselves equal to expel the British; at present every native state in that 
vast region is in either acknowledged or essential subjugation to our Government. 

Lastly. These advantages are not counterbalanced by any burthens contracted m the 
acquiring them; because there is, at this instant, an accumulation ot cash in the treasuries 
beyond what I set out with, more than sufficient to wipe oft the additional debt ineuned 
during my administration, were it wise so to employ the money. 

The credit sought for this flourishing condition ot the finances might be fallacious I he 
expositio i d slush ■ and unworthy, ix the plenitude of the coffers blowing to the produce 
of novel and grinding taxes, or to Governments having kept hack fiom the countiy those 
issues of money, which every community is entitled to expect shall be applied bv its rules in 
furtherance of'public convenience. As to the first, it suffices to say that not a single new 
* ' 1 * 1 several teasing demands were abolished, 

ritories. Regarding the second, I have 


impost took place during my administration, while sc 
us vvdi in the old provinces as in the acquired turrit 


reason to hope that I cannot be charged with having neglected those facilitations to commer¬ 
cial intercourse, and those encouragements to agricultural activity, which 1 knew would he 
consonant to the just and liberal spirit of the Honourable Company. Readiness of commu¬ 
nication is, in every country, the chief spur to industry. Roads, of which many approach to 
completion, are in progress, under the superintendence of the Quurlenn a -dvr-G,.*uerul's 
department; and as 1 do not recollect any of the branches to be of much less extent than 
two hundred miles, with numerous bridges over streams heretofore often impassable for long 
terms through the casual swelling of the waters, the degree of accommodation to be Unis 
afforded to the inhabitants would be thought important in any part of the world. It is Pecu¬ 
liarly so in Central India, where the prevalence of clayey soil makes the tracks which the 
natives denominate roads frequently impracticable, for even their light carriages, during the 
rainy reason. The transportation of goods has been further promoted by attention h> canals; 
though in the latter, an utility has been consulted, fur bcyynd the despatch of articles to 
a distant market. The canal of Ali JNlurdhnn, after being devoid of water, and d" hanks 
< very where prostrated for above three score years, has been perfectly restored. I he city of 
!'■>< lhi, although situated on the banks of the .tunma, was destitute of wholi mm* van . m 
river, m those alterations common to all the greuter -•to unis in th*T cnnm< thv.mgh 'he wide 
plain of Northern India, had come into contact with such vast beds of natron. ■ I|U ,l ■ v * ‘ rl 

became powerfully inn d with the salt, and coixsvquently . . . ' 

distress, Ali Murdhun conceived tlie errand <! .n »l forming i canal, w Inch (a.,n 
n huge portion of the stream of the Jumna win-re it ernes pure from the mom.: aw inM the 
plain, and should convev it to the Mogul captbd. 1 hi", was in Inowl. h< e\ten>ivc irqct 
through which it passed*had been chiefly uutiiled, because in most ports Ihc \v< Is sunk in it 
biruislied only vvgtfcr so saturated with natron, as to be unfit to drink and adverse » vegctu- 
bon. The facility of irrigating the land wuh the water of the can d soon colUu t^J ^itl - 
$n »*l produced estivation, so that a large expanse, till then dose it, displayed the most litxti- 
* lu fertility Th • gratitude of the into bit*u ts be* ow< 1 cm tin couml the expressive itlo d 
|S<, “ of Plenty.” The feelings of the people of D« lhi, on the restoration of tins canal, umv 
7 hV 
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be j ud S ed ? frora the {act that, 011 the day fixed for removing the last intercepting mound and 
££K “ r tu r c i t0 i the f y :»! he Y hole . of them went forth 

work W formerly, o„de, ,l,e name .* A. &tS3 ft 

Sssjidt afirsas ■asfe?~ 

aST lr ;r' ‘“ft ft C! “ ,ai ft “ft? 5 «7 mile of its ftreas .uS 

'«■ ™» longitudinally through .ho Dota, au (l hu.nft" S'i, iS 

bmy of the city had been carefully investigated and ascertained. Contagions SstetoDera 
•ere unavoidably generated, by the excessive cl with which the houses of the nati ve- 

nere huddled together in the heart of the city, and the numerous small tiools of stagnant 
water concealed among those hovels. Large sums having been advanced to the Comm a 
of Improvement, a plan, was adopted for c ; both the unhealthin 

Jlld tS,,% inconveniences. The main remedy lay in piercing Calcutta through the centra °m 
H- longest diameter, with a street sixty feet wide. The ventilation of the city, as well as th 
comfort ol the inhabitants, was further promoted, by making several squares/with a tank ° 
spacious res. a voir of water in the middle of each, to be surrounded by planted walks for tfo! 

recreation of tie- b- t.-i -las.. These khpiwei^entB, however, still, as to ornament an« 

convenience, fall short in comparison with the quay called the Strand, destined to extend 
upon the river batik along the city between two and three miles. Much of it is alrradv 
f;n V aH o> a height of about forty feet above low-water-mark, with many gauts or S 

ftfis« tfe .EbS 

l >ft ft" 1 ‘ ii'- bulk, ar« 

ta which the II 'coty i- table, render tile duM^JCrflSi^kT ^ * « Horn 
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Honoiir.ihle Company would desire should he paid to the irmiK». s <» TjOT , f eiltlori w hich Ujo 
tides, has not Ip en sacrific* i to Selhbli interests. i do not particiihmi a . A ,° n 1 

Which 1 could lend 
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of making the assertion, from my being aware that, except in a confined airs oi 

India are insufficiently understood in England. The worth of ><> splendid an appendage to 
the British crown is not adequately estimated. Strange as it may seem, I my sell remember 
to have heard the argument vehemently supported a few years ago, that India was an in¬ 
jurious drain to the Mother Country. It is difficult to figure to one’s-self how so loose 
a notion had been adopted. Were we to rest on advantages of an inferior description alone, 
our footing in India affords several to England, unbalanced, as far as I can judge, by any 
inconvenience. An honourable and dignified maintenance is provided for branches of many 
respectable families, thereby removing a burthen from the patrimonial estate, with a prospect 
of ultimate wealth to uphold the name. Then let advertence be given to the tact, that 
almost every one of these functionaries renders assistance to some connexion or other at'home. 
The remittances from his liberality, which is fully within my knowledge, may seem of little 
consequence; yet the aggregate of a number of streamlets, constant in their course, cannot 
be indifferent, especially if the supply from those unobserved channels have an obvious ten¬ 
dency to aid that rapid circulation, which is the secret of general opulence in every country. 
But the magnitude of establishments in India, and that of the. military force above the rest, 
hns been censured. Perhaps it might be worthy of reflection, that in proportion to tlio 
extent of those establishments, will be the scale of tho.se unceasing silent contributions which' 

I have described; while it is not to be forgotten, that this is not the return of English money 
to England. Whatsoever bo the expense of the lndhin establishments, the finals Iot them 
are all furnished from Indian sources. The supplies from England to India, mentioned in 
a former part of this detail, are only advances made by the Honourable Court, chiefly m 
and other articles of consumption, which are repaid by India. An argument founded 
on this consideration would not be valid, if urged against any sound objection to the expense 
of the establishments, as wasteful or abusive. I know not on what ground the charges 
could justly be so represented. The numerical strength of civil servants has been regarded 
by every one who lias considered the subject, as far short of what the service demands! The 
scale of the military force has not been hastily or carelessly determined. It is not in India 
merely necessary to measure the degree of force requisite to guard against the possible ebul¬ 
litions of a population, and generally an anned population, which 1 believe to equal tint of 
all Europe. It is indiepens f r< stations t] .•* that wide expanse, which may 

assist the Native Princes in the control of their own soldiery, and thus enable them to fulfil 
their engagements, of keeping the roads in their respective dominions five from robbera; 
a burthen lor which we arc amply compensated, by the activity and security of a trade pro¬ 
ductive to us in a variety of wav. . The main consideration, howeve r, still remain- to be' ex¬ 
plained. There is in India a numerous class, by descent and by habit IV. m early youth, 
profov-vdly devoted to a military life. Individuals of this body rarely, and in small mt id. era, 
find means of subsistence in other .situations, such as, according to the prejudice- of the 
Country, they can fill without disgrace. It is policy, nay move, it is economy , to have n 
ud< quate opening for the employment of such a proportion of the men m questio . • h i.' 
the residue, which cannot be taken into pay, may not be liable to form any where ooimexmns 
Squiring exertions mid expenditure for th ir dissipation. Thu uurlieuhoK which must deter* 
mine the. desirable extent of force are so complicated and fluctuating, that the poml should 
'visibly be left to the prudence of the local Government. When the Honourubk Guuit pieced 
military reduction upon me, I could nly -ay that, withnn ample loin*, I could ensure i<« the 
Honourable Company a revenue yieldin'., a huge surplus : should ih< for* e he lendeied in- 
< ‘ f anpotent, l could not answer for satisfactory results in any shape My notion ol the proper 
; ;th* may be erroneous, but the issue has not. been unfavourable. 

A l > one cun be blind to the circumstance, that the magnitude of a f*»ce wholly supplied 
. v ^th arm.:, clothing and equipments, by the British manufacturer involves somewhat ol an 
'ntelli^ihle set-oil against the abstract objection of its burthen on the Indian liiuinciI lie 
fdality ol that objection, however, is not precisely comprohensible. If it be sai l [d ♦, on th^ 
i jr * s ont footing the large. provision for the army 1 1 uvrpts sums which might otiu 1 >v * ■-» ■ >«_ - 
Iu ’ l,u fhe dividends, I should conceive that the Proprietors would not Ik much dhju • .-d t^ 
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r.^ : their actual advantages, upon the hazardous experiment of diminishing the force, bv 
'uirr '-n 1 0 ? S 0t SU ^ e i' traol ^ mar y P? sent amount are now secured; and the individuals 
J, ■ f? ;fV h ?i lK f y t0 saluta K jadgn^nt on their own concerns. Should it 

’ by t thc fxpenchtare, the Honourable Company is insomuch the less ableto.dis- 
r , tfntona 1 bonds due to the Eng ish creditor, the reasoning would, in the first 

nl a r d r pr0baby assume C tha * r th , a 8cant y force > an equal accumulation 
. , 1J ' U " vv °uW be forthcoming to answer the debt: but 1 appeal to the proof already -riven 

V 1 ; 1 Z-'LT ° f An Cre ? tor vf who , W ' shedf ? r , the liquidation of the bonds possessed by 
; i d fJ ndlschar S ed liam ! ate Jj- “ - indeed > is hardl y imaginable, 

:5f, ; U1 m iMduHl wou,(i desire P a y men ^ at P ar fr ° m the Company, when by exchanging his 
cl i bond for a new one he could, on the same day, sell his security at a -reat nremmm 
thence the instances in which the new bonds were not accepted have been simply those* 
where tune was allowed for reference to a creditor in Europe, who had not left with anv 
agent, powers applicable to such a contingency. Every bond that was purchased ten years 
ago in the market, and was transferred as above, became and remains worth a fourth more 
Hum was paid for it when so bought. This part of the subject cannot be dismissed without 
< l serving, that it is idle to regard as embarrassing, a debt which scarcely exceeds 
year . income of the state; the interest of which, consequently, bears so small a proportion 
to that income, as to render the provision for it a matter of no possible inconvenience. Th * 
invariable condition of the loans leaves discharge of the capital entirely dependent "on the 
will of the Honourable Company, so long as the iuterest shall be punctually paid at the fixed 

L have been solicitous to show, that there was not any thing questionable in the stability 
“«««“«* ot tlie Honourable Company s finances, because an uftsoundnesfc in that respect 

»• 

Z ori.. 5ea£ fet 

i'MCL* i e not to 1 m* Hi ciTinil available for cnntijruous objects 'ilnn ! i "'i ie St i )o y*, tW 
li8t,U,t I!'"' oi : 11 ,sUl,: dominion".. Nhould ,1. be Imagine,! Vlm't, wbilelSia'm 
lh.,,e means ol o ten. >ve operations, it may, on tin- oilier hand, be exposed to in ‘I?' 118 
<><■ invasion, wlmdi could l.. r |»d the enibarkmion of these troop- for prol ? SU eCtlOD3 
1 answer, that experience in times far less tranquil than the pr. at. repel]' u !J n ^ Cd cnt crprize, 
Remembrance that an Indian army actually exhibited itself in’ ft., v-m' ' 1 ^ Assumption, 
one how readily applicable that force is to remote purposes. Were ? 1US * sads fy every 
the sending those troops up the Red Sea was don; at some risk to tl / f V<n granted, that 
the army was drawn, I would say, whatsoever might have been the ■'] tc,a ’ dar ' e8 whence 

A v! i/% inf.ol n/trtMviAfUn Iln n <._ i i ^‘IBG UlOll, HQ danger 


1 • V' • i U1 <in V I v *. * L r |/| V * 1 V nr»l | VJ- AO 1 W ^ H — ^ ^ 

The* project, would be futile, did it not embrace the calculation 0 f ,nulu * unprepared. 

lh»'mhabitnnts of Indiii, to facilitate the undertaking. Such iui eviJ** 1 ?"* 

< : e tinu position of ufluiis, he ground leys. Ilud any Native Pn Ut . c » t » ] 1 /• l0r> Y^ 011 

'Uilruit of our territory, lm indulgence of tlie propejiMty would ''! \ ,ltft 
f here-in no* n chief liable to the suitpi<don of doubtful iindihn 4 * ~ ' u 1 % l,)vl r ' u * lI| t. 

warlike states, bound in the strictest compart to us. 

opp«*R»»r} to ntrong lmpuhea of fro ward nesK or temptation, is u . 
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mount power in India has been for centuries a notion so familiar, that the existence of such 
an authority appears to the natives almost indispensable. This confederation ol the feu- 
ton/ states extends in an unbroken chain quite to the Indus. There is not in the vicinity 
of that river’s left bank any tribe from which an invader could look to encouragement. 
On the contrary, the attempt of any secondary column to pass that river where its stream is 
united, and thereby to distract attention from the main body, which would hold a more 
northerly course, could not fail to experience serious and persevering obstruction from an 
energetic people. I repeat, that I am not relying on the articles of a treaty : my con¬ 
fidence is in a clearly understood identity of permanent interest, for which no foreign power 
could hold forth an equivalent. There is, however, in India a principle capable of super¬ 
seding the most thorough conviction of interest, or even the strongest personal wishes. 
Certain acknowledged public obligation are held by the Native Princes so binding on what 
they call their u Hoonnut,” or plighted honour to society, that no consideration can induce 
them to falter with the constructive pledge. Among these were the professed, though an¬ 
tiquated depend* the house of Timour. The sovereign of Oude was the nominal 

vizier of the Mogul empire. It must be obvious that, should any European potentate aim 
at the subversion of the British establishment in India, it would not be with so ah-urdlj* 
extravagant a hope as the succeeding to a similar domination. Fo reduce Britain s 
strength by depriving her of such sinews as India affords, would he the piuposc, and the 
projected course for effecting it would be the exciting some powerful sentiment in India 
against us. Perhaps the only pretence which any forecasting enemy can have imagined, 
likely to waken sensation, would be the restoration of efficient rule to the house of Iimour. 
While such a war-cry would have been a call on the fealty of the sovereign of Oude, as 
professedly vizier of the empire, the claim upon him would have had the additional force of 
an ostensibly Mahomedan cause. To break ties which might eventually be so injurious to 
us, appeared to me of the highest importance. Though Oude had not any army, since our 
subsidiary force supplies the place of one for the defence and interior regulation of the 
country, that territory required careful attention in a military view. The. country contains 
iilions of inhabitants, every adult male of whom is provided with amis and habituated 
to the use of them. The force, howsoever irregular, capable to be thence in the rear of the.* 
army with which we were meeting the invader on the frontier, wu ■ a subject not to be re¬ 
volved without anxiety. The knowledge of an insurrection behind them, to an extent 
which could not be ascertained, as our communication with the Lower Provinces would he 
precarious and interrupted, if not wholly cut off, would unavoidably agitate the minds and 
diminish the confidence of the advance troops. I had often ruminated on that chance. ! 
thence eagerly availed myself of a mortification, which I could perceive the Nabob Vizier 
felt acutely, from its having occurred within my sight. Two brothers of the Kin?; oJ 
Ifelhi resided at Lucknow, supported by allowance grunted partly by the Honouruhl * Com* 
pany, partly by the Nabob Vizier. Notwithstanding their partial dependence on the hitler 
subsistence, etiquette assigned to those princes a decided pre-eminence; insomuch, lhat 
when the Nabob Vizier met either of them in the Street, it \vu9 incumbent that, tiro elephant 
f >n which he was riding should be m ule tokn I, in token of homage, it w as t • an ' 1 ‘ ,l ' K '* 

^f this sort that I have just alluded: l caught at the opportunity of *avu» ■ to tlu Nahoh 
^ *7.ier, that to continue such demonstrations of inferiority must rest with haosilt mone, 
fhe British <1 . < juire tlu* > of Rurh subiin^ion 

ptniily, and had itself dropped those servile forms with wlurh it had ht ivtoh.re unm-eom- 
'implied. Having reason to think that thi instigation would work up*»'i < Aubol, 

> v/ ‘ers redaction, I direct d the resident to wall h mid enouin, ;e any appmx nl disposition 
that prince to emancipate himseh The mode which would naturally suggesi HacH to 
Nabob Vizier, a* being the only one sufficient to account satlactorily to India 
' • his rejection of future prostration to the house o! Timour. was In assumi tt< 

' 1 > 1 • * 1 v title. It v as likclv that he would distnntlv sound ! ln resident on th<* 

1 *her<5iore 


( instructed (he hitler, that w ere nn> supposition ol tlie sort hypothetical! 

nl > ie should seize it, and bring if immediately ton dn-iinet understanding, ini’ 
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the sovereign of Oude, provided it made no change m the rmions'an l f l by 

tlie or altered the manner in which Brihsh sub cr^ n^^-^T^ 1168 Jf tween 

m , ent t0 '■»«* Lucknow, had hitherto been received Thee?™ P ei , mitted our G ovem- 
V Ihe sovereign of Oude’s assumption of the titleofkiSS? t0 °r 
1 Jclhl w,ti > undisguised indignation. The offensive animadvert * I* 4 7 thc coul ’ t 1 of 

: w court of Lucknow, and an irreparable breach betweenflSXo Mnh? !nly / ese ff i by 
'Y owed * Had it not been for this public reparation, TOd the rlS Mahomedaa states is 
the sovereign of Oude might on some day have proved himself com ? ’T 1 7 connexion, 
!: vcdved in warfare against us, by the general sense of hi - nfl u7 ° US ?? ost earnest 
prejudices of his people. While the hostility of the country would havetdtl, * 8 b ? the 
; Lk: 1 .have already described, the character of the soVereigh S h f e ‘^mnence 
humanity, and mild elevation, would have bestowed colour 

treasures might have been efficaciously employed in the payment, of 1 • an< | , bl j 

n f t us m ( dher quarters. To have contributed towards parrying +hi<f^ asi ? embb>d 
atforded me extraordinary satisfaction; for at that period thereHTbt^Sen T- 110 ? 
! i. ime ,, to l jrove that th e new arrangements in Central India were so DerfeotWfi? 

as to make all contemplation of extraneous hostility indifferent. ' 1 ■ y fixed, 

1 a re is not now any inconvenience in exposing these details. Our internal 
1: its standing on the surest of ill bases, the conviction n‘evalentm,7 7 n 

fcfiSssSfiss 

design of misleading him into the suerir, Af 1 * '?• r :lS dl8 P osecl to take, aiiy selfish 

ke w aid have imctlv defeated ti e nr * his own solid interests for our advantage, and 

house of Timour murt be as illusive! with regard toevnT ha ‘ rel<lt iohs with the 

• - n heir immediate aecomnauimJnu • umlShu ‘ support, as they were lnmiiliat- 
h ": • ’gluey, as v.ell as his direct 'gratification hv f ! ?°*i;™ htndcd > that lie best consulted 

aU ' t! ; • to our w^crerru, to be a sp.>nt a .u-ously'attttcWd U §J « , k,nji ' do1 "’ ", s h « luis don c in 
1 his leaning to inornate union will) us has hA ,? 1 '''pendency on thc British empire 

mr of superiority revi.lM.,^ \i, lUcm. 1, ,„ „“"If*,** ««UW £ 
Mofns.il, a. the ptti te beyond Ule Sty of Calcutta onTtermed - r, f “nctionanes in the 
t ic urbanity of the individuals counteracted the mischief of anVrrmi nmnerou s instances 
ception had been entertained by our Government, that reser^d Cnn Sy8tcm - Aeon- 
delation would impress thc natives With a wholesome notion of « U ^ ' S ’ and '‘tone of 

them to unquestioning acquiescence in our will. There was f, n, 1ver ’ und would bind 
tb .°t "'nit is regarded in Europe as the law of nations was not\>?A n\ Confut *‘ d opinion, 

in amity 

ini; rposition, provider! the interposition observed essentia! iussticc " dCstcd authoritating 
tv mistake,. when the essential justice was to be determined on A^ r l ua,ificati °n vei 7 liable 
culur case. Undoubtedly, measures must be squared accord ii,J i* ° ur view uf parti- 
hulnU of the society in which they are intended to operate • 1- , J unctu res, and to the 

conclusion, that the facilities which presented themselves to /* ** would lie an unfair 
principle existed at thc dates to which I refer. Whatever were fl th ° lrial of a . diffcr «nt 
expectation of extensive influence over the natives hud been d - l ° (:au8iB failure, the 
rude I tied, but not concibated. It wu*, therefore, desirable, to 1 V ,ntec ^. * ^ad keen 

i • ,R, r l Vi ri ^ fr ' ,n i,ll Y ^>«dnct which could unnecessarily wound the r m* d< ‘ ne lj y 

,,H IuHowoik To .‘xfinujuisli the jealousy of the chief, b\ fJ ,v^ ,, u w disgost 
K t 7 ,.n ( , 4l( ^ uplioitlin*r hiM authority, was to secure not his attachJ JU . J ,c retJ pcct to his 
huU| ' ( fcH ihfir "\vn pndo trampled upon in Ins do -rad ith t? ’ ^ ut 1hat of his 

r a ;;;’ , "‘ d ,h « 'L^ muice of polite and urmsMiumni d.'.Ll i J ^crefore pomtcKlIy 
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kindness of manner to the lower. Still more particularly, I directed that, unless where 
especial provision in a treaty had secured to us a right of intervention, no Interference should 
be attempted with the ordinary course of government in any state; that there should be 
even an affectation of avoiding to notice what was going forward in the interior administration 
of affairs, it being sure that, m cases of embarrassment, the native ruler would apply to the 
British functionary, when he could do so without incurring in the eyes of his people the 
appearance of subjection. The expediency of that inculcation, as well as the generous 
alacrity with which it was obeyed, is evinced by the singularly rapid subsidence of all 
Central India into complete tranquillity, after a convulsion which had terminated in such 
unprecedented alterations. 1 had, indeed, to reckon on the most energetic assistance in my 
views from both the civil and military servants of the Honourable Company, because my, 
plan was in exact consonance to their inclinations. Such a tone towards the natives was 
what the heart of each of them would have warmly prompted. I could not forgive myself, 
were I to let slip such an opportunity of rendering to the Honourable Company's servants 
that testimony which they have proudly merited from me. No body of men, taken gene¬ 
rally, can be more high-minded, more conscientiously zealous, or more rigidly intolerant of 
any turpitude among their fellows. With these fundamental good qualities, they naturally 
felt pleasure in indulging a benign and conciliatory address towards the natives. I had but 
to sanction the propensity, by declaring that. Government comprehended its wisdom n< i less 
than its humanity. The effect from these measures has been of late so visible throughout 
the country, that no man will be found to doubt it, or to hesitate in saying whence arises. 
Reckoning thus that it is the equity and amenity experienced from us by the natives which so 
sways their adherence, 1 cannot be wrong in representing the circumstance as creditable to 
British reputation. And the internal tranquillity, for the permanence of which suchn stylo of 
intercourse is a satisfactory gage, assures to our country so unreserved a command over the 
resources pf India, as will justify the $t at men.;-, that augmented advantage to Briitaim h 
resulted from the recent transactions. The simple principle upon which I acted continued 
in full efficacy when I quitted Iudia; and I cannot apprehend that, after such proofs of its 
beneficial consequences, it will ever be abandoned. 

As to myself, I can readily imagine that I may not have, adequately improved openings 
which fortune presented ; that 1 may not have achieved all the salutary purposes which Uir 
devoted gallantry of the troops at my disposal would have enabled me to sec are ; that 1 may 
not have attained ends profitable for the Honourable Company, with os little hazard or 
expenditure as would have attended their acquirement in hands more skilful. But it is not 
a claim of ability that I am maintaining: my engagement was to defend and promote, to 
the best of my capacity, th< concerns with which [ was entrusted. I have sought to show, 

|hat m a crisis of unparalleled complication, extent, and difficulty, the exertion in which the 
fulfilment of my obligation consisted was not forborne. The issue will bear out my preten- 
; tor the settlement of such a violently disturbed mass will never be referred "> * huuo 
mt will be attributed to efforts which, howsoever they might be deticicnt in judiciousness, 
n *ust have been anxiously pondered, consistent, and indefatigable. 

(signed) HASTINGS. 

Aboard his Majesty’s Ship, Glasgow, 

5th April' 1823. 
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CALCUTTA CIVIL FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

P.eir Appointment, with certain of their Reports; and Minutes, &c. of Government thereon. 

(3).—MINUTE by Lord William Bentinck, the Govcrnor-o-eneral of Benqal 

dated, 7th October 1828. 

Several circumstances of late have strongly continued an opinion which I had been 
disposed to entertain, that much good might arise from a general review of the expenditure 
and establishments of the three Presidencies. 1 

The circumstances to which I allude are, 

1. The accidental discovery of an excessive establishment of military cattle under *he 
Presidency of Fort William. 

2. The discovery, arising out of a reference to the Governor in Council of Bombay, in 
consequera e of the preceding fact, that at that Presidency there exists no establishment of 
public cattle. 

To a sail lar reference made to Madras we liave received no answer, but it is not improbable 
that there a different system may obtain. 

*• I he accidental! discovery, only in the last Council, that an expense of 5,000 rupees per 
m. nscm i, ; and lias been for very many years, uselessly expended, as an allowance for die 
maintenance of six bullocks lor the carriage of spare amis. 

J, - 2 UC -n leiUal -d f co ‘ 1 tradi stin^juished from results produced by positive inquiry 

^1 nS l r”X items of expense in ill departments have conm 

t., notice of the (ic.viument u* ,t were by chance only, and when so presenting them 
have always undergone immediate inquiry and rod,Sion when oxpcdLT S 

r . ,f ; . [u : V n ni,lf :r my rUir "T thus accidentally brought to liirht, I think it 
f!Ur . U> ,!1< V thttt U °T m’ ; Ti**'«ted expressly for the purpose, .night untold many her 
us,,,, charges, and ought suggest ulte,atoms calculated‘to produce a groat safini of 
c-vi/w-., ns well as unity and , .lieu ney m the general adn.inist.mi,,, aun 6 of 


My idea is that such an inquiry would he most advantageously conducted hv f«, n 
millet .7. one civil and in military, composed of three members, one IV, on V,. n°™“ 

de.ne.ies, to sit at Cal utta. It is by comparison between the establishments °f fl T 8 '" 



sarily confined to tlie service ibulf. 


ueces- 



conduct 
combined 

«r i,a,; ..uL ,.U,« grc,t , h . n y ,„z ‘A "TX 

charge* and establishment* of the three Presidencies be brought v , ti u . i,.^ t 0 f co a _ 
* ami mijmrtial rt:vi^i ;>. J P cl ~ 

It .» ,.f course rny in ntion that the Governments of the. several Presidencies should 
rh-MiA iLoir own men. 


so liir os this President y is concerned, we shall, I hope, ho „hle to provide meuabe 
" 1 - ! ‘ wMko t incurring coi id elm the selection <i them lu 

,v ' u ‘ • 1 conMivi '• postponed uutil we know upon whom the choice of the Govermnen 


ra 
had 
nenU 
of 
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of Madras and Bombay has fallen. They will probably select gentlemen holding high sub- 

3K«fi 35*tsa 355,2 

of the appointment, of the individuals. ,, + n r c i er k s &c after 

The committees will of course entertain the necessaiy establish nie • > 

tliev have met here. But the members deputed from Madras and ‘ Y - ,i ■^ 

be directed to bring round with them such accounts and statemen & asbii c 
necessity of a frequent reference to those Presidencies for information co j ' discretion of 
accounts and records; and they should also, 1 conceive, be vested with 
bringing with them one or more of the subordinate officers attac ia o committee 

and account, in the event of their deeming the attendance of such persons in the committee 

to the instructions under which the committee shall act, it does not appear to me to he 
necessary to enter at present upon any detailed explanation. . , fh f irst 8tep 

will be to request the Governments of Madras wa i>omv ^ y w ith the least prac- 

deputed from those Presidencies, tuid to instruct them to proceeu 

ticable delay. (signed) W. C. Bentinck. 


Thr Board concurring in opinion as to the expediency of the arrangement proposed m the 
abovelShmte, resolyedUiat the following letter be addressed to the Governments ot Madras 
und Bombay respectively. 


(4V- CIRCULAR LETTER from the Government of Bengal to the Governments 
of Madras und Bombay, dated 10th October 18*28. 

1 k ^^l Adcihig the means of effecting that economical revision of the expenses of British 
India winch the We of our finance* urgently presses upon our attention, ***££»£ 
to us that very great advantage would result from the appointment ot conunissi... ■ rs 
specially authorial and raquirad to make a full and detailed toquirv into tlm^tab - 

ments Jutertui.ied and charges incurred in a 1 branches civil ,n,l !. l ‘7' 11 , J 
lustration ot the different Presidencies, with the view particularly of unfoldi g tu ■ • 

expense uselessly incurred, of exhibiting those winch may admit ol ret:< ndum lo 

least public inconvenience, and of suggesting such alterations as may I’l UV |„. ni l 

secure to the utmost practicable extent, unity, eOiciency, and economy m h 
manatcemcat of pubfic affairs. r. iu fomlueicd by two 

* It appear* to ns that such an inquiry hum each Zf the 

committees, one civil and one military, compos WI |J lmve the 

Presidencies, to sit at Calcutta; and we have thcretje to request f tn ^ ^ ^ 

goodness to proceed, at your earliest com emeu. , , • t j ir ,„v,,.,t w l committee* 

suitable experience, rank and character, to take then place m I J 

Pombay, ... . . . .1 - 

, ^ /v ,. rn «nd that v*iq will in»truot them to come 

the* p;irt of the Presidency of tort fct. George* ana y 

hither with the least practicalde delay. holding a substantive appointment, 

* Shw,w your choice full upon any gentleman_to the labour, importance 


JWUI .. J - 

pro|»uBc to Oiisign to him nuch a «nmry as may nppenr 
tum responsibility of the duties which the members ot *• 


the committ« 


will have to per form. 

We 



(3). Minute of Lord 
William Bentinck ; 
7 October 1828. 


(4). Circular Letter 
from Bengal,to Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay; 
10 October i8‘i8* 

Territorial Depart¬ 
ment* Finance. 
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Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee 


under 0 y 3 oJ' r GoiS' h ° Wev f'- th .f y° u wiU sc \ cct gentlemen already holding hi-li office 
.11 \oui Uoyemment; and m that case we boo; to recommonfl tw <- n i 

disdiwe of‘tk, ” h ! ch 1»«. • ttm?,.rary oramt-creM bjh/madl 2 the 

1 h £L d Z™fr. n Jl . Tl »y «“»* «'■ ««K 


'Z ' XpeMea W, “ ch *T “» * =»Uieeted i„ con*. 

4. Vou will naturally direct the gentlemen whom you mav appoint to the ,W, ,w„ * 

* ;».'> round with them such accounts and statements as mayT n^Srv to 0 wl » 
Sequent reference to your Presidency for information contained in the ouhffi i * 
n^ai ers falling within the scope of their inquiries. And we would also fi \ T 

. wu that they be vested with a discretion of bringing with them one or more subSLtd 
flu is m the departments of audit and account, in the event of their considering the 
aU^nduncci of su.:h persons on the committee here likely to be useful Tho wnni-Wn 
° f clerks > &c * wiU of course be entertained here after the committees 1 shall 

;V It mtfst be altogether unnecessary for us to say a word as to the importance of th» 
objfA: 1 . which we now contemplate; and we fed a confident assurance of meeting vour 
hearty co-operation towards the successful accomplishment of them. ° ^ 

We have, &c. 

(signed) W. C. Bentinck. 

W. B. Bayley. 

C. T. Metcalfe. 


(*>)• Resolution of 
Hentptl Govern¬ 
ment ; 95 November 
i8e8. 


>). RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, in the Territorial 
Department; dated 25th Novemljer 1B20. 


3 «jrt.- *. 

, First, What officer, 1 ,nil i.„ , (, <>venior- 


2 . un .re :rst head, the Governor-general in Council resolves fl nnu “ to them. 
Government in the lerntorial department shall be the member'of the i Se< retar y »f 
• r the military commitUe, his Lordship in Council diems it 7 ''°, ,,inil1,ue ; and 

( . P. Wilson. |m 'P° r to select Brigadier 

considering the second of the points above stated, it appear, » , • 
that the weight and authority of the committees will be Vr.’ii h ' s Pordship in 
portanl advantages seeuird, liy their acting under the Runerint" \ , ” , P n *!' n tc < L 1111 J 
tie Supreme Council, one irivint*- hi* attention ti > the fhii ,1 1 n< % euce the ,p(,ni ~ 


( . P. VV if boll. 

3. tn considering the second of the points above stated, it anneai-* fir 
Council, that the weight and authority of the committees will h! «•■...!.ii.° _ Aj0r( ^ s . b, P in 
other im 

P i n t ihe Supreme domicil, one giving his attention to the civ il and Vi'' 
oanimiu< < ; Iuh Lordship in Council accordingly’ resolve** t.lu.i at. »> _ u ‘ r to the military 

undertake the superintendence of the 
1 h* similarly reqmiste 

4. It it 

labour of ruscuroh, wind) will he nape _ 

the committee will have to report; th t wfll be the duty of the uumib*i*i. . , • , .'. v 

m (..^unui 'loi-s not contemplate the n • -ity of Mr. Bavlev or K ...< | U i ns x , orc ' , n ,M 
tuk'uig anjr Iiuk. ill Hu ll- dJil, uitions, though they will naturally maintain'' / S i ,li: * 

• uiinuiucali,,!, with the committee winch they respectively uipcnnt, ad, a/muv heme!',- 

fill I V 


aim 

accordingly resolves thnl Mr. Bnvi/.'J V ’ "'i “/“T 

I'll finance committee, and that Sir 'rimrl^ M^nLlG 
lilipirv ediiimiiPtt w arles Metcalfe 


fi to Hiipcrintciid the military committee, 
not of course designed to cost upon the member* of (Jovormn, n* .. . 

n -'-neh, which .V lit he riccch.-iary for Uu ascertainment of ti , r ^ ^ irt ° ^ V 

r ui" he the dnlv i»f II. , i flUts ”P° n 
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sary for the purpose of removing any difficulties which they may meet with, or any doubts 
they may entertain as to the general views of Government. 

5. The Governor-general will himself watch with an anxious interest the progress of both 
committees, under a strong sense of the importance of the objects to which their labours are 
to be directed, and a cordial resolution to give his most strenuous co-operation towards their 
successful accomplishment. 

G. It appears to the Governor-general in Council, to be necessary that each of the com¬ 
mittees should have an officer of ability attached to them as secretary, and his Lordship in 
Council accordingly resolves, that Mr. P. M. Wynch, deputy secretary to Government in the 
Judicial department, shall be secretary to the civil committee, and that Major W. Kennedy, 
first assistant to the military Auditor-general, shall be secretary to the military committee. 

7. The arrangements to be adopted consequently upon the appointment of Brigadier 
Wilson, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Wynch and Major Kennedy, as above, will be separately 
considered. 

8. Each of the committees will of course require a separate office: to the civil committee 
the Governor-general in Council resolves to assign the house now occupied by the superin¬ 
tendent of stamps, which is about to be vacated by that officer. 

9. The military committee will hold their sittings in the Government*house in Fort 
William, which his Lordship has been pleased specially to assign to them. 

10. With respect to the instructions under which the committees are to conduct their 

inquiries, his Lordship in Council has, in the first place, to repeat the general exposition of 
the design of Government in the institution of them, as explained in the letters addressed to 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay: it was therein announced that the committee 
should be “authorized ami required to make a full and detailed inquiry into the establish¬ 
ments entertained and charges incurred in all branches, civil and military, of the adminis¬ 
tration of the different Presidencies, with the view particularly of unfolding all items of 
expense uselessly incurred; of exhibiting those which may admit hment with the 

least public inconvenience; and of suggesting such alterations as may appear calculated to 
secure, to the utmost practicable extent, unity, efficiency, and economy m the general ma¬ 
nagement of public affairs.” . 

11. In pursuance of this principle, it is the desire of his Lordship in Council that the 
civil committee should, with the following restriction, enter on a complete comparative re¬ 
vision of the establishments entertained in the several departments of the civil branch of. 
the Government at the three Presidencies, the object being, as far as can be done without an 
inordinate delay, to see that not a man is entertained who is not wanted, that all who are 
wanted are employed to the best advantage, and that not a rupee is uselessly or uunecc* ai¬ 
rily expended. 

12. The constitution of the several governments, and of the King's e mits, limit •:* been 
fixed, by law, it is not intended that the committee should enter upon inqi trv in regard o it. 

13. The number of political residencies and agencies to be maintained for the. conduct of 
affairs, arising out of tne political relations of the British Government with foreiirn state?*, 
is likewise a matter to which it does not appear that their inquiries could with mlvnniuge be 
extended, though the revision by them of tne subordinate establishments attached lo euch 

those officers will be proper and useful. 

arable Company’s affairs, it appears to Jus Lord* 
eeial consideration; as t*> 1 lit ecclesiastical de¬ 
ll financial result for the consideration of 


Oi uiosc oUlcers 

14. The commercial branch of the 11 
R hip in Council desirable to reserve for 
parlment, the committee can only notice 
Government and the home authorities. 

I& In regard to all other civil c.-ti 
ranches included) and marine departme 
e the committee altogether free to pu 
tuny consider it necessary or expedii 
1' iicv, uiifl economy 
v' mi PtCBuiehcicd* 


th 


Li 0. lien 


k. 

th 


m the 


hi is lime 
its, it is 

ih their inquiries 
lit to carry them 
blishments main taint'd 


-•t. 


in the' general, judicial, revenue, (all 
desire of his Lordship in Council to 


to the utmost extent th which 
with the view of securing «ii'»itv* 
, and arrangements made, at tfie 


<§L 

Appkndix, 

III. 

(5.) Resolution of 
Bengal Govern¬ 
ment; ^November 
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FinanceCofouhtiee. 
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10. The committee will also particularly inquire into and report upon arrangements 
a “?P U;cl at . the several Presidencies, for providing the accommodation required for the public 
dimes, and generally as to the course pursued in regard to the construction and repair of 
pubac works unci buildings belonging to the civil departments. 1 

17. T hey will likewise direct their attention to the expenses incurred on account of travel¬ 
ling charges, deputation allowances, diet of prisoners, and all items of contingent disburse¬ 
ments susceptible of check. And m all branches of civil expenditure, they will investigate 
Ulc -p -tem of pay, audit and account followed at the different Presidencies, with the view 
particularly of seeing whether forms can he simplified, whether better checks can be used 
?.ad whether adjustments can be expedited. 

18. The Committee will of course carefully consider how far the emoluments assigned to 
the several offices which come under their review, whether held by European or native 
officers, are adjusted on proper and equal principles, noticing any that may appear to be 
excessive or inadequate ; specially adverting to all differences that exist in the scales estab¬ 
lished at the several Presidencies, and examining the reasons of them. 

19. 1 hey will also, if they see advantages in the measure, consider themselves to bo fullv 
authorized to frame and submit to Government an entirely new scale of allowances for the 
different offices in the several departments of the three Presidencies respectively. 

‘20. As to a reduction of allowances on the grounds of any general financial pressure such 
a measure, should the necessity unfortunately arise, it will belong to Government to originate 
llis Lordship m Council trusts that the labours of the two committees may tend essentially 
to avert such a catastrophe, and they will contemplate the possibility of its occurrence only 
•; 11 l, V, Xf ' rli<m in the work of introdi practicable economy in the exnenr 

di-uic.uf the public nioiwy; an economy distinct alike from the retrenchment which nceos- 
Mtv might en ..rcc, and from the parsimony which would husband the resources of a country 
: r V : : ;:i ,!l fencc > or th • mstrumenta of good government, 7 

of civil fmu uWif d r T d r u "hr** tUe allowances of the general body 

m-nvetl™~ i\ fT tl^c dovenmr^euvral in CouncU will be mZ»t hup L g 

' •••llesf-ly '< jvideS^ and Urn' "r‘ T “ U fr0TO **» c <W«>lS>0 
T' ’ -'V>-,,n, 

ij 1 !' 1 111 ' " nnc \ JS pa ri.ii ul,irly desirous of receiving the fullest. u,,> .1,1 . ; r 111 * 

to il: oi employing native agency in the. three P resident: i< ''Tarnation 

* 2 *}. I.i /■naiitwlcrnvr i lio /li,, .4.0.1: \' _ ...a 


, , • , . 114 uiree rresmencu . 

2- In considering the different establishments entertained at the three Prr^iH 
committee may probably lmve forced upon th tin questions relating as much to encie *> ^ 
improving the I and revenue odp >n, as to the imm< \ c meailfl ° r 

public charge*- ** L ' 1 ox 


regulating 



*“ •-'vuv.i uu.im, .. —. Tr - “ ~ ■»* •'•••*7 v, ‘' general adoption of r ir 

paniallv pursued is likely to enlarge tie* public income or otherwise to liro i 
to the public interests, his Lordship in Council will expect to receive from'thein 

ablishment, whief 


carings, imd 
tn»n of any measures 

public interests, ins JLordstnp in Council will expect to receive ft, /"Tu ,u ^ va,, h*geous 
ideation of their views and aentiments. 1 ‘ , in u c °Hiniu- 

14. There* is one important item of establishment, w 
portly of p military character, and in regard to which _ 

scheme will apparently he found to prevail at the dillereut Presidencies i 1 i . . . ‘ ' 

Council refers to provincial buttalionB, Nujeeb and Schuiuloc corps ; rr> ,( * K s U P n J 

:;r,n ' d footmen and lioryemen. la, aui*-d by or lbi th mm, V u JV [ il '' Nt ‘ an !* 
tonlii»rii.t«*H 3 u,l(Ujat e use of the civil 

iu rcsj/i*. f to 1 . 1 ,. >j»» # it ,v I iirolml W be found to b* d». -n ml. for 
-nmmmute toother, that the precise effect of sub tituhm ZhatWcc W "lu 

i. troops. 


tl partjy of n civil and 

° n! Uu> ° r diniiry diversity of 



misr/fy 
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troops, and trice versa, may be fully developed, and that the systems pursued at the several 
Presidencies may be accurately contrasted. 

26. The object of employing - 



(5.) Resolution of 


f- contrasted. .. . . .. • F^pi^uI Govern- 

___ . g the cheapest description of establishment, in all cases m f ^November 

wlilcii it may appear likefy to be equally efficient, or in which the advantage of more expen- • 
wmcniimav app j 1 *, Unn - a ftXW , s . 0 f charge, will of course be 


<^^ 1 . be 

constantly 1 kept in mind in this as in all other parts of the committees investigation 

27 The military committee will of course be guided in their proceedings by the same 
general principles as are prescribed for the civil committee, in so far as they may e piopei y 

appheaffie to & °few b ^ceptions, it is the desire and expectation of Government that their 
inquiries should embrace all matters connected with military finance. 

To As to the strength and distribution of the three armies, these a re que»M 

must necessarily depend on circumstances ot a temporary nature, anti o w 11 

must belong to the Government and to the Commander m Chief. t 

30. So likewise the general constitution of the Indian army is a S? 

in Council does not propose for the consideration and discussion oi tlie eonipv ;n oc will 

' than may he unavokiabfe in the development of financial result. But the wwwteewM 

be exported fully to consider and report STy 

reduced by employing; t! e from Ma, 

assigned to those of Bombay or Bengal, or Bombay troops ur 

or vice versa, substituting one description© ‘qp^'an.-cs assigned to the several ranks 

31. Tlroy wdl also the ■scule^>fjpay^and^“®^^J^(European and Native) ; examine 

ihe r^ln'TdiStes, and suggest, where it shall appear to be expedient, equalization, 
increase or reduettmiia ent( r Qn an examination and comparison of the staff of the three 

armies with a view to equalization and the retrenchment of any thing that is unnecessary. 

3U As to the other numerous heads of inquiry whiejb the committees labours nil* 
embrace his Lordship in Council deems it almost sufficient generally to enumerate those 
that immediately occur to him, it being in this, as in the civil department,^understood that 
as fur as time add circumstances yvill permit, Ins Lordship m Council would wish flu c< ■ 
n.ittec to push their inquiries so as to ascertain how every man borne on the public rails is 
employed and how every rupee issued from the public treasuries is appropriated, in so l.ir as 

t» »V» ~re» to tho oud) tl»t not a.n.io may bo paid or 

who is not wanted, that all who may be paid for are employed to the best advantage, and 

that no expense is uselessly or unnecessarily incurred. . • , • 

81. They will bring under review the whole scheme of the. commissariat in ta n ous 
branc hes, including the procurement, maintenance and disposal of the public horses, bulloc ks, 

^ nl^Tffiiy'iaVrmvestigate the details of the stud department, and the public cattli 

3«. They will inquire into the mode of conducting (be several ugfntuiy bn (In n»auu^ 
facture of gunpowder, for the construction of gun-carriages, and for the l 

will inquire into the supply, distribution, e„s(o,1y and d»P«* 1 ' C * 

Cftra P equipage, arms, accoutrements, and all k’mds of mi itm y e " • ) () nHlgirui tion 

80. They will consider and report upon the system buildings, m;,m 

n,k ^ )v;i ui of public buildings 5 and they will it \ uWantaccouslv 

tinned 1 in the military department, are necessary or usHul, o« might be uUvantageousfy 

51 The employment"of troops in civil duties, or in duties «ot necessan: 

11 -‘••up, garrison,'or canton.. }.. and tin ' O, 1m . -c 

1 '' 1 '' piartera, will be carefully* investigated and considered by them. H 1 

[)n y w dl cmv minicate fully with the civil ciwmittcc 

J * Y 


40. They 
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■V:. '£hey will consider and report upon the system of recruiting, dischartrin", pensioning 
anc ‘ invaliding pursued at the several Presidencies. Should any plan occur to them for 
providing economically in peace the means of rapidly meeting the exigencies of war they 
will prosecute the inquiry and report the result. 0 , J 

41. They will carefully investigate the system of pay, audit and account (muster is of 

cou \se included), to see whether better checks cannot be applied, whether forms cannot be 
simplified or improved, whether adjustments cannot be expedited, and whether Government 
cannot be saved from the risks, and individuals spared the annoyance, incident to every 
needless delay in the settlement of accounts. 9 ^ 

42. They will go through the several establishments mentioned below, and ascertain and 
T port how far they are e fficient and economical in their general constitution and in their 
subordinate details: the Military Board, the Auditor-general’s Office, the Adjutant-General’s 
Department, the Medical Board, with all the establishments entertained and arrangements 
made for affording medical aid under their direction or control; the Clothing Board, the 
Orphan Institutions, the Judge Advocate’s Department, the Surveyor-general’s Department 
and other branches of the general staff, the staff of corps mid their subordinates, servants* 
workmen, labourers, cattle, contingencies. 

43. They will inquire and report on the subject of boat and other travelling allowances 
batta, rations of provisions or spirits, or money compensation in lieu thereof; the manage- 
rnt at. of bazaars, and generally all points affecting the military charges, not specifically 
excluded from the scope of their investigation, in so for as may be necessary to secure con¬ 
sistency and economy in the establishments entertained and arrangements made at the three 
Presidencies. 

14. In inquiring into the affairs of the Medical Department, should the committee desire 
v» nave the. services of a medical officer as secretary, his Lordship in Council will be pre- 
pinno to accede to any arrangement they may suggest for the purpose. 



on the mutters on winch they mav 
•* Willi— *•” ' y 


M „ they may be able to convey _. . 

he interrogated. >Hi, ■!.; stationed at or newt Che Presidency of Fort wuiiw will fck 
prepared, to ^mmunjeate verbally or m wnt.ng, as may ho deeme d by the comm tteo , £ 
most convenient, Should the committee desire to communicate personally m ** 

not stationed at or m (he immediate vicinity of the Pu ideney, they wfll r oflicer 

cum&t&nce to Government. J ^port the cir- 

4«. The committee • ill correspond directly with every officer thev nnv ^ , , 

without using the intervention of the heads of departments or the 


end corps, further than may appear to them proper. 

47. Any neglect of or inattention to the references of the committees u ;il 1 > 
reported to Government. 7 ,K 


garrisons 
immediately 



mo ilk, will respectively authorize ihcir sccv luric t- entertain such 


establish™. nt of clerks and other mrvunla as may he indupwieably necessary/chairing for 
tlu: Ku up in morn.lily contingent. bill a. ** ^ 

,, ?|'S| lll,: it* conunittees who have been called from the other Presidencies, 

' .V/ ' '*T r-mnc.l resolves, in pursuance of the resolution of the 10th uliiino, l„ UBB i E n 

i’ 4 hn : T C " *' 1, 0 ** mCn8em ’ to lak,; effcct date of then arrival at the 


61 . Brigadier 
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51. Brigadier Wilson will be authorized to draw, as a member of the committee, the su 
of Sicca rupees 1,000 per mensem, to take effect from the date on which he may arrive a . u; 
Presidency, besides such a further allowance as shall compensate any loss to which he may 

be unavoidably subjected by relinquishing his command. 

52 To the secretaries of the committees, Mr. Wynch and Major Kennedy, his Lordship 
in Council resolves that an extra allowance of rupees 500 a month shall be granted, to take 
effect from the date on which they may be directed to enter upon the functions of their 

reS S Cl Thec^enses of the committee are to be charged to the financial department, and 

their bills audited by the civil auditor. . f 

64. The appointment of the committees must of course be notified to aH public 
tionaries with whom they are likely to communicate. The necessary 
purpose will accordingly be taken without delay in so far as concern^ v L 

Pa 5^0rdered also that a copy of the letter addressed to the Governments of Fort St. George 
and Bombay on the 10th ultimo, and of the above resolution, be sent to die several depart 

S tatSTSK^rTSi; thawSln te a may be made in the imlin.Yv department 
UdiSbling Wilson I. proceed to the Prc.deocy » ,oo» as 

possible. 


(5). Resolution of 
Bengal Govern¬ 
ment- <25 November 
l8‘2bk 


Gen 1 Departrr.t n t. 
Judicial Ditto. 

Secret ^Political Ditto. 

Military Ditto. 
Persian Ditto. 


( 0 ).—Extract LETTER from the Calcutta 

general in Council, dated 1st October 1829. 

Observatory at Madras . 


Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 



Satisfactory to competent judges; and the institution besides contributing to the general 
purposes of astronomical science, is stated to have had a peculiar value in its relation to the 
grand trigonometrical survey. It is also useful as affording navigators the means of ascer¬ 
taining the rates of their chronometers. ’ . 

4. On the whole, adverting to the advantage of having at h ast one Observatory m this 
part of the globe, believing the position < f the Madras Observatory to be favourably be ing 
informed that the Honourable the Court of Directors have recently sent out for it^ use some 
valuable astronomical instruments, and perceiving that the expense of the institution 
Moderate, we beg leave to submit our opinion that it should be lpaintamed. 

We observe, however, that, in the absence ot^ tin* astronomer on leave I mo)n 

that, 
ruj 
th 

iM’Jo. , 

We are of opinion that, in the event ot the astronomer b l f,, f T J‘ 

,lJ l ( ln“!-limn, not returning to India, or of a vacancy in that situation on mini,', .lu appoint- 
^icnt of an officer exclusively to pet form the duties of an astronomer at. l Inch os m.a. nc» os- 
■ li >. and wc would suggest that, the Observatory bo pei uiancntly pl.ucd uud* , iln h.n* e 
1 h»* l)«>puty Surveyor-general, who may ba expected fllwayn to be un olliccr comp* 

1° tUft tafilc ‘ll„ ' ‘ * ' 1 /% * ‘ 


•>. Wo observe, however, that, in the absence of the astronomer on leave to anoja . i<- 

stitution bus been placed under the charge of the Deputy Surveyor-general, v, m Kauvoson 
**t account an allowance of 850 rupees per mensem. Ihe ch.ugv tor th* * 1 1 " s 

1'VCS 274.. 12, and the total expeuse of the institution, rupee -t 7. J47 ? * iinum * iA '[ 0U ' 

e departure of the astronomer, including bis salary, tiie annual <- ar £ c ' vs ‘ ls uipi.es 


Mr 


Ti 


*e all 


11 v this arrangement 


>wimee grunted to th 


ofheor competent 
sav wouh Ihi effected of rupees 8,928 p v r.nnum. 

lo uot consider 
to 


Deput y Survey* »r-giencral| viz. rupees 850, wo c 

Y 2 
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CutatnTci.il S“ te f » *» i„,p„„ d on tliat officer in .open- 

FiisanceCoimnittc... I he establishment attached to the institution, as exhibited in therm rein* 1 

appear V, be susceptible of any reduction either in the nnmh +1 4 r ^ 

received by the individuals composing it nUmber ° r the am «unt of the salary 


( 7 ). Resolution of 
Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, on Observa¬ 
tory at Madras; 

22 Dec. 1829 . 


7). EXTRACT from a RESOLUTION of the Government of Bengal 
dated 22 d December 3820. 

Under the circumstances stated by the Committee, it appears to the , • 

Council, that it will be proper to maintain this institution; but as the Observat i!” 

absence of the astronomer, on leave to Europe, been placed ,mSe cWo7tLV ° 
purveyor-general, on an allowance of rupees 350 per mensem, his Lordship in o„„„!? > i U * y 
of opinion, that in the event of a vacancy in the office of astronomer, it will be unnecew! IS 
t.) appoint a successor, and that the duties of that office may be assumed oermanentlv 
■De.iutv Suiveyor-general, and an allowance of rupees 350 assigned to tint fTi ■ ° r* e 
superintending the Observatory, the establishment (amounting to~274 l*> per men/ f °v 
altacl ‘«* to which does not appear susceptible of any reduction P mensem,) 


(8). Letter from 
Committee, on Prin¬ 
ciple* of Inquiry ; 
20 November 1829 . 


10 ). LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-General 
in Council at Bengal, dated 20 th November 1020 . 


My Lord, 

Mm,'.™,! StZ i” r - "“Tv - * •*««• <*«» 

“ b “ t y"" O.idJu]. in Council the fclW^ nbuuruuti^ff to 


m.on some general q«Ut^ the ? Tf* ins, "“*>"* 

apprehend the uatuffS and extent of the duty which Sernm nt i avc . 0 US 'T*"? to 
impose upon us, and will facilitate our devising the most effictual andT P . b f l \ P ease ** to 
means of discharging it. objectionable 

*.• In y? ur Lordsfe^'b minute, thd - -Into, of the finances of India *. - , , r , , 
f-ket h estimate for the current year, is tried by two stuml'ml + 1 , ’ S established m the 
Indian surplus of two crores of rupees, the other that of reducintr thTl Or* ot l ,rovic,i "S an 
scale of the years 1823-24, as laid down by the Honourable ih* r "t , 1011 charges to the 
their letter of the 12 th December 1827. The deficiency, accord inn- 1 °°^ 'f • D,rectof8 » m 
comparison, is shown to lie rupees 1,38,40,000, and by the , r» « ,tu ' r ° ririci mode of 

a. Your Lordship in Council lias resolved that the *„],<£ 
extendi 1 to every item and cause of charge wit! out exception '• , "f nitpuries -ualJ Le 

Gear vi< w of thefuture financial prospects of India, together vml ,i We w sul,,n ’ t u 

r , -,« iner with tlic arrangements b,_. s t 

_ calculated 


• • Bramiii Assistant 
v Ditto - ditto 
Ah Mutant Cn l at tutor and Writer 
i l itftirar - 

f .ontifigr nciet - - • 


J’ef Mciihciu. 
1U. 192 8 

87 8 
ry* « 
7 - 
b 4 
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calculated to secure an Indian surplus of two crores of rupees; and your Lordship in 
Council lias also distinctly intimated that, the primaiy and permanent inquiry must be not 
whether particular establishments and objects of public interest and utility be in themselves 
desirable and expedient, but in what mode the necessary reduction of the public expenditure 
can be effected with the smallest degree of injury and inconvenience. 

4. From the terms and scope of the whole communication made to us, we infer that the 
Government sets out with the firmest conviction, that in the performance ot the duty it has 
to discharge, great and unsparing retrenchment will be unavoidable, and with a correspond¬ 
ingly decided determination that it shall be put in force. 

5 . It must be scarcely necessary to observe, that the regular estimates of the year may be 
expected to show some abatement in the deficiency exhibited in the sketch estimate, and 
that the measures already adopted by Government must tend to produce a further ameliora¬ 
tion in succeeding years. But the most sanguine calculations founded on such data would 
still leave so large a deficit as to render it indispensably necessary to act on the above deter¬ 
mination, and which consequently we propose, unless otherwise instructed, to make the 
basis of every suggestion we may have the honour of submitting to your Lordship in 
Council. 

C. With this conviction we beg, in the first place, to submit our opinion that the most 
convenient and effectual method of revision and retrenchment will be as a general rule to 
follow the course prescribed by the Court of Directors, by taking the charges of so me 
former year as a standard to which those for the f uture are to be reduced. Ihis mode of 
proceeding possesses several ad vantages* It presents the object to be aimed at in the most 
distinct possible shape; at each stage it offers us the means of definitively ascertaining the 
progress made towards its attainment; and it is the more authoritative for not being discre¬ 
tionary and arbitrary. It does not of course prevent the application of any other principle 
of reduction which may appear necessary or expedient to follow, and the instructions of the 
Honourable Court may be considered as alone sufficient to require that the method indi¬ 
cated by them should first be adopted. 

7 . For this comparison tlie Court of Directors have selected the year 1823-24, which has 
this in its favour, not only that the requisite surplus was then realized, hut that our possess- 
sions in India Proper have not been subsequently extended; we arc of opinion however that 

many cases not affected by subsequent extension of territory, it may be preferable to take 
the year 1813-14, which followed the last general revision of establishments, and maybe 
regarded'as a standard fixed by the Government itself for the circumstances of that period. 

8 - We propose therefore, if approved by your Lordship in Council, to begin a methodical 
comparison ot establishments and charges in every branch of the public service for 1813-14 
ur 1823-24 (as in each case may seem most expedient ) with those for the. latest year for which 
' ^ _ have been completed ; to scrutinize every material angmetitai ion either in the items or in 
the aggregate, and unless it be supported on grounds of necessity, of security to the pul die 
resources, of obligations ot public duty, or of very urgent expediency, to recommend it to 
Government for immediate reduction. 

‘h As it certainly will no(k be practicably in all cases to bring down the public charges to 
the scale either of 1813-1 i or of 1823-24, evt ry opportunity will II # 

ev < u below that standard; with a firm purpose to effect- the gn at. object in view, citch redue- 
iimy doubtless be in many instances made in ever\ brunch of the public 1 1VUX * without 
hazard of any degree of injury or ineonv- niencr winch oimht to dctci Government from 
rnakinc it. The hazard of some inconvenience and even injury must unqu.stionahjy bo 
incurred; such hazard is, in fact, the price, at which economy is mways } ti^cd, whether 
ju public or in private life, in straitened circumstances every per. <>n ol n udaiici advisedly 
V] ( tenses tlint hazard, in order to keep bis arrau ;ements within ill < <annas* ot his mean*, 
eminent has only to act upon the aiime princip . I is expenditure has to btt red in. d 
J*- 1,1 *G income. This should be done, if possible, without fronehing upon tb efficiency 

dfl establishments, the security and advancement of the public inure sta, or even the rea¬ 
sonable 
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(8.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Principles of In¬ 
quiry; 

20 November 1829 . 
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Cai — Civil 7'i iv * T If ’ as 13 l lk S y -’ 14 Cannot be done on such easy terms, it should 

FiiianceCmi'aittee ru’' a ‘ , th ® least ex P e r n f e of efficiency, security, public welfare and private com- 

v . tort compatible with its successful accomplishment. But although there be room for dis- 

cretion a- to the means of retrenchment, there is none as to retrenchment itself bv some 
m mis or other; objections therefore to particular means can carrv no weight Unless uccom- 
in d by the suggestion of other means less objectionable. If the end cannot be otherwise 
achieved, tl. fair expectations o'- the servants of Government, European and Native 
the adoption or prosecution of measures of acknowledged public utility, the vigour of our 
i - -•toil--.intents, and even the security of our possessions are all considerations which to such 
extcnt ks jv prove inevitable must be postponed to the over-ruling necessity of contracting 
our expenditure within the limits of our mcome. J ‘ ° 

It'. W ■ conceive these to be the principles by which your Lordship in Council requires 
proceedings of our Committee to be prompted and governed; and if they be constantly 
kept, in view and steadily acted upon, we trust the great work of economical reform which is 
require! for the solvency of British India, may at no distant period he successfully accom¬ 
plished. But that it may be accomplished without unnecessary delay (and every day's delay 
must of course in its degree aggravate the evil to be conquered), it is of much importance to 
simp lily the proceedings of our Committee to the utmost practicable extent. The examinu- 
tmn which wr have already made of the books of establishments has been sufficient to 
ha1l - fy us that of the large excess in the expenditure of the present year above that of 
ib‘23-2 1, a great portion s of items each in itself inconsiderable* It is thence clear 

tic 1 if foi : \ery item of reduction we are expected formally to submit to Government an 
1 ntre explanation of reasons ; and if the reasons submitted by us arc to be weighed and 
commented upon as it the adoption or rejection of what is proposed were a matter altogether 
or on< ‘ ,lt iii-|uiry, life, would be too short for the hundredth part of what 

l T M . " a < ^M>bd.ud And, further, it is evident that if nothing is to be discontinued 
wm,h canuot be proved to lie mischievous or useleijis, independently of financial considerations 
(j ( nmnn ,n. must sink under its burthens long before any adequate reduction con 

. ib t the only principle which in the present exim now con lie 
Ur ' l 1 , T U Wl1 \ any '" ,XV ? { '* Government absolutely to abofhKlH, w 

eet.ibli jhmenls, when pointed out to them, wlm h may not appear to bo mdispen ablv 
nev -sary ; and thattn* burthen of proof),., not m die Committee, 1 for they must En Z 
iU °y re-butines which in other circumstances would be dearly undesirable k,w y 
tbo who m opp. sing tin: rei renehment in the face of bankruptcy, are bound to d, ’ T? 4 

^;;;=,^d!!r d WlU,,,Ut il,dUCi%r a great " r evil > or t0 some better Zlmof 

r_*. The matter, though at first sight it may seem unimportant is WP . onn „ ■ c 

considerable moment, since the progress made by the Committee must depend 

spirit in which their communications are received, and if the Government ..* y ' , 

to act on the principle above indicated, let proposed to consider the proposo'onsXtS 
Comnulteo apurt from the overwhelming financial necessity which suggests u 

b>'n,li|y s. 'mut whether a somewhat different machinery might not tetter'aosoii'Dbsh'it«• 

■ lesiiriis. We infer, however, that Government is entirely prepared to recoirnisethe exi..- 
diene y of tl: - course of proceeding we should oursi-.lves desire to fi,n, .... 

. 

Wc (eel sen if,ly that whoever is employed to prepare the work of general retrenchment* 
o.e-io to act in (hut. capacity, and with confident reliance upon the suppon of Government’ 
It is not less , ss, uiial to their efficiency that the Governm, mlshould giv- them its confidence 
m el urn, .uid v.v tak e the liberty ot expr, sstng our hope that the present' intimation may 
liini.i , be consider. .1 to imply that Hie suggestions which we may oiler are to be between us 
ami die Govern,,,. „i. Mcasim s can only be proposed by ns, and htn, | K . tended upon 
,y >'•*••* Ln.iitship in Council; but if they arc subsequently announced to ill-- panes affected 

8 by 
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by them, with the accompaniment of our observations, they must in a great degree lose the „ -- 

character of authoritative acts of the supreme power in India, and still more of necessary ) Letter from 

parts of a stern system of general reduction. " Commutec, on 

13. We think it proper to take this occasion of bringing under the notice of your Lordship B J J ncl P* es °* 

in Council, the very recent order of the Court of Directors, interdicting the increase of the , « 

salary or allowances of any officer, civil or military, without their previous sanction. We 20 cnora cr 
have inserted the order below,and we beg leave to submit, that until the general 
reduction has been carried through to the requisite extent, it seems essential that no instance 
of any increase should be allowed, since, increase, in fact, frustrates the work of reduction. 

One collateral advantage of such a determination would be to enlist the whole body of the 
servants of Government in promoting and completing the general reductions, so that the 
prohibition against partial increase may be withdrawn. We would therefore recommend to 
your Lordship in Council to pass a resolution to the foregoing < ffect, and to transmit it for 
the guidance of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, as well as act upon it invariably 
at this presidency. 

14 . We do not consider that it could be at variance with the proposed resolution to follow 
up the system which lws already been partially acted upon of raising the allowances of some 
underpaid offices as others fall vacant; provided the allowances attached to them be at len<t 
in the same degree reduced, the. increase is really an integral part of the resolution to 
reduce. 

15. We beg leave further to suggest, that it might be attended with benefit if our Com¬ 
mittee were regularly furnished with the statements which the secretaries to Government <,t 
the several presidencies were some months ago required to prepare in their respective 
departments, after every consultation of the Government, for the purpose of exhibiting 
accurately all resolutions by which the financial condition of the Government might be any 
way affected. Those statements would enable us to watch the progress of the measures 
taken for retrieving the embarrassed state of the Company’s affairs. 

16. The object of the present letter being mainly that of soliciting instructions, we have 
not thought it necessary to delay its transmission for the purpose of reference to our absent 
colleague. 

Wc have, &c. 


Civil Finance Committee, 
20 November 1020. 


(signed) D. Hii.l. 

Holt Mackenzii 


* In consequence of various instances of inattention to our former order?, wo deem it incumbent on 
again positively to interdict, and we hereby do interdict the inerca* •, ou auiy fc. oumJa whatever, of 
tae salary or allowances at present annexed to any office, civil u military, under yeu government 
" about our previous sanction. No public inconvenience can be cm. honed from stru t romplianci. v. *11 1 
l b«s prohibition, and should, contrary to our juti expectation, the snlurr <»i albm.u > - ; '■'> Bi '.v o.lia r be 
lf| crea$ed without any previous sanction, our subsequent confirmation oi such inemuae, "hen reputed, 
"ill bo invariably withheld. 
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Calc” "civil (**•)—LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 

FmancoConamittee. Council at Bengal ; dated 2d December 1829. 

My Lord, 

Vv e have the honour to report that the contingent charges * incurred in the several 
departments of this presidency in the year 1827-28 contrasted with those of 1823-1824, 
exhibit an increase of more than 12,00,000 rupees. Of this, about eight lacs of rupees 
consist in the enhanced value of presents given in the name of the Governor-general, of 
which ihe larger part was of course balanced by an increased receipt under the same head ; 
but still, whether we look to the aggregate amount of the disbursements in question, or to 
their tendency to increase, unless narrowly watched, the matter appears equally deserving 
of attention. We shall, of course, progressively examine in detail the several offices in each 
of tun dope. Aments, with the view of ascertaining, as far as possible, the particular causes 
which may in each case occasion the disbursement, and of considering how far it may be 
susceptible of reduction by general or special rules. Our present impression, however, is, 
that economy, under this head of charge, must mainly depend on the zeal and care of the 
several functionaries who are in charge of the different offices, stimulated and directed by 
the eiirirts r.fthe e litroiimg authorities: for though the aggregate sum amounts to nearly 
half a million sterling, it consists for the most part of small items, very difficult, if not 
impossible, to he checked, excepting by those under whose immediate eye the disbursement 
is made. Further, we apprehend that, generally speaking, public officers are by no means 
sufficiently alive to the importance of attending carefully and constantly to the object of 
keeping down their contingent disbursements, nor aware how much may be done with little 
■trouble, if the necessary check he only applied in time. It occurs to us, consequently, that 
considerable and immediate ight result if your Lordship in Council were to 

c in* u letter circular to be addressed to the several heads of offices, pointing out the 
importance ol the aggregate charge, ad urging upon each the necessity of his using his 
best endeavours to confine the expense incurred in his department, however apparently 
inconsiderable. J 

Ad pi sting to the considerable amount which appears under the head of presents, (and the 
practice must almost certainly entail no leas expense upon those who are parties to the 
interchange,) we would respectfully submit, that if it. be the intention of four Lordship in 
Council that the orders recently promulgated should he applied to the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, a communication to that effect may be made to Madras and Bombay. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 


• CONTINGENCIES. 

1823-24. 

18:27-28. 

General Department, including Political - 
Judicial Department 

Revenue Department - - - - -I 

Salt and Opium 

Murine - - ■ 

lis. 

9 . 67.949 

10, r,2,988 
6,33,74:: 
2,o6,y57 
3.97,» 9.7 

R*. 

i8.55.33o 
14,02,9(18 
5.33.796 
2,26,835 
| 4 . 39.038 

33,57»833 

I 44.57.967 
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( 10 ).—RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council at Bengal ; dated ( 10 .) Resolution of 

8 th December 1829. Governor-general 

The Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council having taken into consideration a t^ngentCharcrs , 
Statement to Government by the Civil Finance Committee, exhibiting a comparative view of 8 December 1829 . 
the contingent charges incurred in the several departments of this presidency, in the official 
years 1823-24 and 1827-28, by which it appears that the increase in those charges in the 
latter year, as compared with the former, amounts to no less a sum than 12 lacs of rupees, 
deems it proper to call the attention of all the officers under Government to the nece ssity 
of exercising the most vigilant check and control over the contingent disbursements of their 
respective offices, with a view to effect as great a reduction as possible in this branch of the 
public expenditure. 

The Governor-general in Council sees much reason to apprehend, that, generally 
speaking, the officers of Government have not been sufficiently alive to the importance of 
attending carefully and constantly to the object of keeping down their contingent disburse¬ 
ments, their attention may have been the les directed to the above object from the circum¬ 
stance of such disbursements usually consisting of items individually of inconsiderable 
amount, and which can alone be checked by the timely care and vigilance of those under 
whose immediate eye the disbursement is made ; but that the importance of the duty now 
enjoined may be properly estimated by the service generally, a statement of the contingent 
expenses incurred in the two years under review, is annexed below *, which will at once 
explain how necessary it is that an expenditure so large in t lie aggregate should be narrowly 
scrutinized in detail by those who alone can effectually check it. 

The Governor-general in Council deems it necessary, therefore, to require that every officer 
in the service, placed at the head of a public establishment, will use his best endeavours 1 
reduce the contingent charges of his office, however apparently inconsiderable they may 
appear to be. 


( 11 .)—LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal ; dated 3d February 1830. 

My Lord, 

As we have been furnished through our third Member, with a copy of the Minutes of ( 11 .) Letter from 
the Honourable the Governor of Bombay, in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, which Commit :ee, on 
were transmitted on the 4th ultimo to the Supreme Government by the Government of Revenue and Ju-Jj- 

Bomhay, ^ ?y* ten,s of 

_______ Bombay ; 

_____ 3 .February 1830 . 


♦CONTINGENCIES. 

! 1823-24. 

J 1827-18. 

%' 1 

General Department, including Political - 
Judicial Department - 

Revenue Department - 

Salt iind Opium - » 

Marine - - - - 

— 

Sa.Ih>. 

- I 7>949 

- ! 10,52,98** 

- | d,32,743 

*,o 0,957 

- 1 3,97 

*Sr/. /i.f. 
i 

i4,dn,0«8 

5 » 33 > 7 M® 


3 ** 5 y» 88 a 

44 . 57 .tt 6 ? 
8 B 167.83* 


Increase - 

1 *.00, 13.3 
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Calcu 4 .ui Civil 
FicanceCommittee, 


Minute of 
3 . Bax, Esq. 
lG June 1829, 


5°T\7l’,r P nftr it 1 T f 0pe [ *° ! a L b fT y0U , r Lorc l shi P in C ™ncil the accompanying copy 
0 , 1 + 1 w a J r ’, Bax » dat ®d X6th June last, which Sir John Malcolm has particularlv 

1 cl erred to. Me had proposed to defer submitting this document until we should be pri- 
pared lully to state our sentiments upon the details which it nnlmw.' , >TW i P *. 

We have, 8cc., 

(signed) D. Hill. 

H. Mackenzie. 
John Bax. 


(Enclosure.) 


MINUTE of John Bax , Esq., on the Judicial and Revenue System at Bombay 
and Civil Allowances at that Presidency; dated 10th June 18*20. 


1. Tin; question of emoluments enjoyed by European and Native officers in the Civil 


Department of the Government of Bombay, is so much involved in the system of judicial 
and fiscal ad m mist ration at that presidency, that in _ he dub ec of the tilth aiid 

’mli paragraphs of our instructions*, I must anticipate several topics that would nnrr* 


anticipate several topics that would more 
ci)nv inei.Uy come under review at a subsequent period. I shall accordingly lay before ti 0 
'moral outline of the existing system, as an essential pr to the consi- 


Committee a g( j JJ_J___^ 

e ration of this question relative to Bombay ; and as the system is not uniform I shall i- L-l 

U P tht Kev( * ra l districts separately, commencing with Guzeraf. 

2. rhe province ot Guzer.it is divided into four collectorates; Ahmedabad, Kaira Broach 
anc * urat ; and into two zillah judgeships, the one comprehending Ahmedabad and Kair/ 
and tin other comprehending Surat aud Broach. KaXR *» 

, t ’ 1 ' ■ W charge of the police of their fesoerti™ 

districts, excepting at the above towns, where the police, is under the Judicial , ,E ? 



magistrate forwards the prisoner to the criminal’judge fwho''u ulsrcivU ju£c) C of the 


zillah. 


.f ;.. h to perform nny part of his 


duties, but the magistrate may investigate or annul sentences passed bv his - 
may recall at any stage of proceeding matters referred to them. ' uss *stants, and 

5. Tlie native district police officers have authority to punish trivial < ■ - v,. r 

exceeding five rupees, confinement not exceeding eight days, or plaeiim- in' tT■ s Jll ? e » not 
other similar restraint, for a period not exceeding lii hours.' The villajg.^p 0 |i,. 0 1 *.tRccrs have 

__ _ authority 


* Extract from die Resolution of the Supreme Government, dated 25 Novttrher 18^8 •_ 

18. “ *1 ue Committee will of course carefully consider how far the tmoluTicritjf• 
tk r* veral offices which come under their review, whethoi held by European or V*?" 0 fT ^ 
< are :c , !-• .d on p • per and equal principles, noticing any that nury u,. |ie or to ho o-cessiv^or 
iintdequ-iU , eapucunlly adverting to all differences that exist in the scale-; cMuhlUl -.n f r i , , 

,l pu 1 clerich ar il examining the reasons of them. ,l iC se% , Vd 

V9. “ Tli.-y will .Iso, if they sec advantage in the measure, consider tlumiwives to 1« r„n„ 
ii’iliori,:. d in Irruno and tubiuit to Government an cntir.ly new acaie of allowance* for th. different 
ir, (no aeveiai departments a Uic three piesidencie*.' 
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authority to punish trivial cases of abuse and assault by confinement, for a period not “ 7 — 

exceeding 24 hours. 0 1 *) M inote oi 

G. The punishments which the criminal judge is authorized to infiiet, are solitary impri- 
sonment not exceeding six months, ordinary imprisonment with hard labour for seven years, 1 / UIle 
flogging to the extent of 50 stripes, public disgrace, fine and personal restraint. But if the Administration ot 
judge passes a sentence of imprisonment for more than two years, he refers the case with Criminal Justice, 
all proceedings to the Court of Circuit for Guzerat, which court has power to confirm, miti¬ 
gate or annul the sentence. If the offence appears to the criminal judge to require a degree 
of punishment beyond the limit assigned to him, he commits the offender, to be tried by the 
Court of Circuit. 

7. The jurisdiction of a senior assistant to a criminal judge (to whom the criminal judge 
may delegate the trial of offences) extends to imprisonment with hard labour for a period 
not exceeding two years; flogging for theft only, to the extent of 30 stripes; fine to be 
limited by the period of imprisonment assigned in commutation not exceeding two years; 
disgrace; and personal restraint. Whenever an assistant criminal judge is stafioned else¬ 
where than at the Sudder station of the zillah, the magistrate refers all criminal cases 
beyond his own immediate jurisdiction, to the assistant criminal judge instead of the 
criminal judge, when they may arise within the limits of the assistant’s local jurisdiction 
and it is competent for Government to invest such assistant criminal judge with all or 
any part of the authority of a criminal judge. 

h. The punishment, which a junior assistant to a criminal judge is authorized to adjudge, 

•are ordinary imprisonment, without labour, not exceeding two months, line and personal 
restraint. 

i). The Court of Circuit (which is also a court of appeal for Guzerat) is stationed at Surat, 
and consists of three judges; the session* are held by them in rotation half yearly at 
Surat, and at the other stations of the province, by one of the puisne judges of the court. 

Sentences passed by the judge on circuit, of death, transportation or imprisonment for life, 
are not executed until confirmed by the Sudder Foujdany Adawlut at Bombay. 

10. This description of the criminal branch of the judicial administration in Guzerat 
applies to the districts of the Northern and Southern Concan, excepting that in those 
districts the. sessions arc held by one of the j udges of the Sudder Fouidarry Adawlut, under 
the same limitation as exists with regard to a judge, of the Court of Circuit in Guzerat. 

11. The sessions at Dnrwar in the southern Mahratta country, are also held by a judge 
of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, under similar limitation. The Regulations are not yet for¬ 
mally introduced into that district, where a principal collector, with assistants and a re 
exorcises with some trifling variations those criminal and civil functions, which are elsewhere, 
exercised by the departments of the magi Irate, and judge, and criminal judge. 

12. The districts in the Deccan are divided into three collectorates; Poona (including 
Sholapoor), Ahmoduuggur and Candeish, and into two judgeships, the out comprehending 
Poona with Sholapnor, and the other comprehending Anmedmiggur and Cundeedi. 

13. The collectors are the magistrates, and have charuro of the police of their respective 
districts, and of the police of the Sudder static The penal jurisdiction vf the imig's- 
ti iU , which they may delegate partly or wholly to tin nus-i Aunts, nun > rh*■ same supemsuui 

o fine and imprison¬ 
ment for two years, with hard labour, to flogging not exceed in*.: 3i> >tripe-, and personal 
restraint. In the event of these punishments appearing insuflic j cut, the magistrate commits 
°fiend L rs for trial at the sessions. 

J l- I he native district and villstge police officers in the OeCcan, cxei ■' ; c $n‘ sunn police 
powers as in Guzerat and the Concan. 

of 1 ) batons are held by the judges of Poona and Ahincdnuggur, who, m the ewrei - 

r>> 1*. 1 b ,IU ’ti‘*n< in 1 inal department, are dcuomtnue d *>n ju.i 

l)!u 1 jurisdiction of the session jndu> extends to the adjudging of capital pun huionl, 
lt l ease in which he passes sentence of capital punishment, or of imprisonment tbr 

* w * Hovcm years, is referred to the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut for its final orders The 
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-- session judge of Poona holds half-year 1 at Sboiapoor, and the session judge of 

^Calcutta Civil Ahmednuggur holds half-yearly sessions at Dhoolia, the civil station of Candeish. 

1 11 jaiiceCoi'llnu tie e. ig. Assistants to a session judge possess no penal jurisdiction, but in the absence of the 

session judge, it is competent for" the Governor in Council to confer on the assistant of the 
highest grade, on the spot, such penal jurisdiction, not exceeding that of the session judge, 
as Government may deem expedient. The session judges of Poona and Ahmednuggur have 
ao assistant stationed respectively at Sholapoor and Dhoolia, whose duties with respect to 
tin session judge, are similar to those which a criminal judge in Guzerat performs with 
respect to the Court of Circuit, such as delivering to the session judge the calendar of 
persons committed or held to bail, holding in attendance at the sessions all parties and 
witnesses, &c. lie performs such other duties as the session judge may enjoin in the 
preparation of cases, and in all other matters connected with his office. 

17. The Court of Sudder Foujdarry (also a court ot appeal) is stationed on the island of 
Bombay, and consists of three judges, exclusive of the junior member of the Government 
as chief jidge. I have already had occasion to refer to the duties ot this court sufficiently 
to show' it is a Court of Circuit for the Concans and Darwar, and it is only necessary to add 
tli.it the general administration of criminal justice and police throughout the territories 
subordinate to Bombay is superintended by this court. 

Administration of IB. I m> -,v proceed to offer a sketch of the civil branch of judicial administration. 

Civil Justice. 10. Civil suits in Guzerat, the Concans and the Deccan are decided by native commis¬ 

sioners, judges' assistants and judges. The amount of suits coming within the jurisdiction 
of a native < oanmssioner is regulated by the judge, with the sanction ofThe Sudder Adawlut, 
but it must extend to Rs. 500, and must not exceed Rs. 6,000. Suits* not exceeding 
J' s. 500 are also referred to a junior assistant judge, and not exceeding Rs. 5,000 to 
u senior asristunt judge. The Governor in Council may authorize the judge 'o refer to his 
senku assistant suits as far as Rs. 10,000 in amount, as well as appeals from decisions 
pas d by a junior assistant judge or commissioner. Suits above the limited value are 
cognizable originally by the judge. 

20. Every suit tried by a commissioner or a junior assistant judge, is t.pen to an apneal 

to the j udge, whose decree is final ; and every suit originally tried by a senior assistant jud.. v 
>s open to an appeal to the judge, whose decree, if it affirms the first decree, is final; but if 
it modifies or reverses such decree, a further apneal is open to the defendant, to the Court of 
Appeal for Guzcr it, if more than Rs. 500 is adjudged against him by the zillah judge and 
to the plaintiff, if more than &. 600 of Ills original demand is disall ! ‘ * 

adjudged or disallowed by the lower court. ‘ a ' 

21. Every suit originally tried by a zillah judge in Guzerat, is open to an appeal to the 
court of appeal for that province; and all decisions of the latter court are open to anneal 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adaw lut, when that court reverses or modifies the. judgment of the 
zilhb court; but where the decision of the court of appeal confirms the jiubonent of the 
zil ah court, a regular appeal does not he to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, unless the amount 
at issue exceed Rs. 5,000. A special appeal is open for good cause, in all cases where there 
is no regular appeal; such special appeal lies to the court next above that whose decree is 
appealed from; but if such higher court does not grant the appeal, it may ^ill granted 
by the court, next above that fir.-t appealed to, and final y by the budder Adawlut. 

22. r l'Ue system thus described as prevailing in Guzerat, applies to the Concaii aud 
Deccan, with this difference, that there is no intermediate court of appeal between the zillah 
judge 1 * court mid the Sudder Dewanny A daw lilt ; appeals he to this latter couit from Darwar, 
and uppr-nls from tin Sudder De sunny Adawlut are open to the King m Council. 

2 : 1 . The Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, besides its appellate jurisdiction in the 
dc«.i«iou of suit" S v ied with a general superintendence over the judicial civil adnnnis- 

i :■ ihr.juehuat the. t< rri* »rii ubordinate to Bom buy; but the jud-f< s d. > not personally 

* it l 'the l)eceu»i or Cirzemt. 

r?.Umor i tj by • M ^ iu ‘ rt ’ h * UH iifil d>ji • of the collectors ofluud revenue, ( », mv fl i JhT , vl( i liat 

Mf r rJhceio;-,. I' -Bdu* ly t 1 he v< pou idle and minute nature of the revenue seUlenicuU, the collectors 

/ are 


miSTfty. 
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are invested with the civil cognizance, in the first instance, of all claims For the possession of 
lands, of all disputes in regard to the tenure of land, of all disputes regarding rent, of the Calcutta Civil 
current or former years, which the ryots on the one hand, or the farmer or superior land- rilidnC( Committee, 
holder on the other, may desire to submit to adjudication; of all questions regarding the 
use of wells, tanks and water-courses, and roads and fields; and of disputes regarding 
boundaries. 

25. In all these cases an appeal against the collector s decree lies to the zillah judge, 
and the appeal is subject, both as to trial and to further appeal, to the same rules as apply 
to an appeal from the decree of a senior assistant judge, passed in an original suit. 

2G. The department of Sea Customs at the Presidency is under the collector of land Sea-custom? 
revenue. In Guzerat, the customs are under a custom-master, who resides at Surat, and 
has a deputy attached to him. ho Northern and Southern Concan this department is 
also under a custom-master, w sides in the North Concan division, (on the island of 
Salsette), whilst a deputy under him is stationed on the Northern Concan. The customs in 
Guzerat and the Coneans have recently been farmed; the plan has hitherto been very suc¬ 
cessful, and is in a train of improvement. 

27. With a view of affording the fullest insight into the degree of responsibility incurre I, 
the extent of duty performed, and the scale of remuneration received by the covenanted judi¬ 
cial and revenue officers, under the Bombay government, I annex the reports enumerated 
in the margin, reserving for separate consideration the duties and emoluments of uncove¬ 
nanted assistants and native functionaries and establishments. 

28. From these reports, and the review above taken of the existing judicial and fiscal Defects in the 
system, it will be seen that some prominent defects require to be remedied. In the j udicial Judicial and Fiscal 
branch there is no superintendence in the Deccan, and there is one system for Guzerat, system, 
another for the Coneans, a third for the Deccan, and a fourth for Darwar. In the revenue 

branch, on the administration of which so much depends, there is no superintendence, and 
no encouragement to remain in or be zealous about a department which in its fullest 
grades is most inadequately remunerated (( specially in comparison with Bengal and 
Madras), and which ofters no well-paid appointments as objects of ambition. The only 
principal eollectorate under the Government (Darwar) is held by a Madras civilian, and the 
rnily well-paid eollectorate (Poona) is held by a military officer, and is to be reduced from 
Ji.v. 33,000, to lis. 25,200, whenever he vacates it. 

^ 20. I now proceed to submit to the Committee a general outline of the plan which I 
tumk best adapted at Bombay to combine efficiency and economy with a just scale of 
remuneration to public servants, commensurate to the value of their services to the general 
administration of the State, and calculated to advance the real benefit of governmenr, by 
creating in ail who are responsibly entrusted with the conduct of its affairs, a substantial 
interest in its welfare and prosperity. 

30. in the civil branch of the Judicial department all original jurisdiction -should T Proposer! l'livi of 
Gxeicised, l think, by native functionaries, excepting suits in which they <»r tin .V rd itious Judicial arid Fiscal 
are interested, and excepting some at the Sudder stations, where suits should be Mod 1*\ (ho Admir e ration, 
judge, and a portion of them referred by the judg • to his assistant, the decree «»f the iu< r Ci<’il Ju? noe. 
nemg, in respect to appeal, on the same looting as those of moo usili’a. There are 7.o native 
Commissi oners, including two sudder ameens. These might be reduced to 72 id<* 'igimted 
•'c oiiMiis), and divided into three classes of 21 each. Tin v should be paid partly h\ salary 
44h, l partly by fee 9 . The salary of the first class being fixed R< 300 ; ci tin* second 
* M Rs. 200 , and of the third class at Rs. 150; and us to fivs, they might 
halt the amount of the stamp on suits of Rs. 500 or under; l(‘- 25, mi suits 
oji Un,ri and 10 , 000 ; Its. 50, on suits between lo.ooo and 10,000 ; and Rs, 75 
ji | <lK . a bove Rs. 20,000 ; but this rate <»l salary ui d tees ns well as the number of tho 

;l / p S ‘ imis * r be raised or lowried as experience may suggest. 
n, *c ,r ui 1 ^ .i U( %<* should have only one a. dstant, except tilt: judges of PoAnu, \hrriod- 
oi sj. 111 ,’ Gone-tins, and Surat, who will r« piirc another assistant ai the. m 1 ached stab .his 
u °poov, Dhoolia (in Gtuideiflh), Tar 
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d( . id a portion of them, making over the remainder to the moonsiffs. But assistant to 
udges should on this plan have fixed salaries, and no fees in future. 

:! ' 2 ' The judges will have to try appeals from their assistants and moonsiffs. 
as. One judge in lieu of two will suffice for the Concans, and a judge and assistant will 
ho i-xpurod lor Danvar, on the full introduction of the regulation into that district. 

Ad .l, \ C °, U r. 0f APP6 ^ f G T rat “ lay , bG „ ? bollshed > and the Sudder Dewanny 

Adawiut should try appeals from the several zillali courts. A reo-ular anneal mav lie 

" lu re > lf the judge’s decree confirms the decree of the inferior tribunal, the sum in question 
amounts to Iis. 3,000; and if the judge’s decree reverses or modifies the previous one the 
! 11 . question amounts to Rs. 1 , 000 : special appeals to be granted on good cause 

•3.V The ulterior appeal to the King in Council as at present. 

: W. The collectors, in cases under their judicial cognizance, should have power to autho¬ 
rize thr.ir native revenue officers to file and decide suits in the first instance and appeals 
nom the decisions of the latter, or from those of the assistants, should lie to’the collector 
The Sudder Adawiut should try appeals from the decrees of the collectors in all original 
suits, but regular appeal* from a collector’s decree in appeal should only he allowed v 
d the coll cree confirms the former one, the sum in question amounts to lts \ 000 * 

:>iel if it reverses or modifies the former one, the sum in question amounts’to R$’ 200 * 
•Special appeals to lie, on good cause shown. * 

♦37. In the department of criminal justice, where so much variation is at present obser * 
able* the office of session judge winch exists at Poona and Abnjtednuggur, should 
abolished, and these zillahs, as well as Danvar, be placed under criminal judges (the s a ^ 
individual* as civil judges) who would be aided in their duties by their assistants at 
feudd r st. lions, and at Dhoolia and Sholapoor. v 0 

m 1 h° sessions in Guzerat might be held at Ahmedabad, Surat and Broach - 1 

' there, by the present chief judge of the Guzeiut 



desirable on many accounts to retain a high civil officer resident in Guzerat* 

;iy - r i ,(1 oiperinkmdenoe of criminal justice and the session . for the tiial of nmi, 1 
the zilluhs of Almieduuggnr, Poona, t>hanva» and the Com an, and of their^ ^ Ca f. es m 
stations, Dhoolia, Sholapoor and Tanna, may be held by one 'or more judges of 
Foujdarry Adawiut, to which court another judge mud be added, in Heif tn ° , dder 
Government. " 01 a member of 

40. Tlie charge of the police at all the Sudder stations, including Poona av 1 

and Danvar, and of all gaols, should be under the criminal judges! hut thp f 10 llu ^ ir 
police at tb towns of Dhoolia, Sholapoor, Tanna and Broach mav he ,! n i C (> ,} \ e 

mui ictrute. y uncler thc 2lllal1 

41. The magistrates to have charge, as at present, of the police of* their district i( t 

ing the Sudder station), and to be authorized to extend in some dogn . tin* nutl">rd o'; 

koina vihdur «>r mamlutdars. This latitude would prevent the necessity of gondii ™ ^ ° 1CU 
for minor offences and witnesses to the Uoozoor, and experience bus showr 
presidency of Bombay this class of native officers may be sab ly 
exercise of authority, for there‘is scarcely an instance On rccorc 
polio* from the Judic ial 0) the Revenue department, 
or muinbiLdnr. 

. *2. flu* jurisdiction of thc magistrates and their assistants may remain as at present or 

ivdiiced or t‘iihtrgcd if deemed necessary in any particular 0 . 1 .by Government 
, M - 1 ilr ’ 1 ouinal 111 do.es and their assistants, as Government nun authorize, should tiy 
. #MI 4 *;•: 'dd tin niagintrate’s jurisdiction, e xcept capital caxes, j,,ch would !>*• tried bv 
" • of tin Sudder Foujdairy Adawiut, or in Guzerut by tlie nruuil judge; but cases 

involving 


onic 

mv Ifni 

• ing prisoners 
^n that, under the 
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involving punishment amounting to seven years imprisonment, should be referred for final 
orders, in Guzerat to the circuit judge's, and the other districts to the Sudder Foujdarry 
Adawlut. Trials for state offences should not be instituted except by order of Government, 
and should be tried in Guzerat by the circuit judge, and in the other districts by one of the 
judges of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut. The sentences on trials for state offences should 
be referred to Government. 

44. To produce the improvement so essential in the revenue branch of the administra¬ 
tion, I would propose to divide Guzerat into one principal collectorate and two colievtorat*-., 
instead of four collectorates as at present, forming Ahmedabad into a principal collectorate 
by the addition of some of the northern districts of Kaira. The remaining districts of 
Kaira, with Broach and Surat, to form two collectorates. 

45. The collectorate of Ahmednuggur, with the addition of a few villages from Candeish 
and Poonah, might also form a principal collectorate. The principal collectorate of Darwar 
to remain as at present. 

46. The custom-masters, their deputies, and most part of their establishment in Guzerat 
and the Concans, may be abolished, and the whole of the sea customs placed, as the land 
customs are, under the collectors of land revenue. 

47 . There should be a superintendent of revenue appointed at Bombay to reside in the 
mofussil, whose duty should consist in visiting every collectorate as occasion demanded, 
receiving and inquiring into petitions, reporting to Government in the first instance, on all 
applications (to be made through him) for revenue buddings and repairs, conducting 
inquiries in the Revenue department, end exercising in general on the spot that scrutiny and 
supervision which is nmv totally wanting, whereby a system of mismanagement productive 
of serious loss to Government, and much injury and injustice to the people* has in some 
cases been allowed to continue unchecked, until the lyots have themselves flocked for 
redress to the presidency. This result must often ensue where an executive officer is 
uncontrolled, and is the sole reporter of his own acts and conduct. 

48. The superintendent of revenue would have access to all the records of every principal 
collector and collectors; but it is not of course intended that the latter should send, their 
correspondence with Government through him, except in the cases mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. On the contrary, he should be informed that it is not the desire of 
Government to multiply business and correspondence by his appointment, but rather to 
abridge it, by remedying on the spot many matters of complaint which are now’ referred to 
Government. It w ould of course be requisite, h 
for him than Can be laid down here. 


requisite, however, to frame more definite instructions 


(11.) Minute of 
J. Bax, Esq., 

16 June 1829 . 


Revenue Adminis 
tration. 


46. To each principal collector and magistrate there should be attached u sub-col lector, 
first and second assistant, and two other assistants. To each collector and magisrr 0 1 
there should be attached a first and second assistant, and one or more other assistants 
Recording to circumstances, independent of supernumeraries or unpassed writer* 5 . w ho, on 
their arrival, are put under the care of different collectors. . 

56. Upon the subject of salaries, i have already laid before the Committee a I'"* ‘ Salines, 

serv ant* at Bombay, and of their res] ctive emolument*.; also extracts lrom the IMoutles of 
Honourable Mr. filphinetone, and of tht members of tin government, m t m v ,! 
connected with this topic; and 1 have stuted m\ on mients* on the principle w well 

should 


* * o wot from Mr Bax’s Minute, dated 24 th February 18*20:— 

<t 1,1 the first place, I have to observe that the admission of a stamlaul of comparison whereby 
n .^truvagance or economy oi an csiuhlit.ament is to he weighed by thu ate pci cent, it boars to 
<1 j '* * K * ! 'Ui oi the government under which exists, would pi ie I* I *nd u ' ; - 1 s ' con*, msiv m*. a: • 
<* inequality of remuneration. Individuals who have the least duty to perform m.ght on this 
«» ■ ’ alluv il the largest salaries and establishment-, 111 I 11 custom runnier nt Apm, Allahabad, 

«• ^ c ^i|' M,Ct 01 Mirzaporo, udpht be deonun economically \ id by receipts double iu ann'iini to those oi 
ict0r 01 Poona, Ahmsdmicrur, Candci&h or Ahmedabad. 

« The 
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should in this respect govern us, I think, in our deliberations, A* *s the justice of the principle 
there advocated lias been admitted by the members of the Committee, I need not dwell 
much upon the question here. 

•31. At our Inst meeting the maximum of salary to be assigned to civil servants at 
Bombay, was fixed at lis. 4-3,000, and the plan of paying certain functionaries equally 
was fully discussed and settled. The officers deemed entitled to this maximum at Bombay 
Y re the secretaries to Government, the judges of the fSudder Court, the circuit judge and 
Government agent in Guzerat, the superintendent of revenue and the accountant-general. 
V, hether or not the second and third secretaries to Government should receive the maximum 
o: be paid by a graduation, is a matter to which I do not myself attach much importance, 
but I have laid before the Committee the opinion of Sir John Malcolm and others on this 
point, and rny own wash is that their sentiments in favour of the graduated scale should be 
adopted in this instance; .the second and third secretaries should, however, be placed on a 
better footing, 1 think, than any principal collector. I am desirous of noticing in this 
place, that as the proposed maximum is to include every kind of allowance, some arrange¬ 
ment will perhaps be necessary by the Government of Bombay to supply the chief secretary 
with a residence, as his house was very lately resumed by Government, and Ss. 3 GOO 
per annum given as rent on his voluntary resignation of the house in question. 

-32. The deputy accountant-general would be fairly remunerated with an annual income 
of Rs . 20,400. 

•'>:*. In our Report of the 27th April we disposed of the offices of the general paymaster, 
sub-treasurer, and superintendent of stamps, civil auditor, mint master, seniof* magistrate of 
police mid postmaster-general. With regard to the allowances of judges, principal C ol- 
lertor^nnd or-Hectors and their assistants, I consider that the scale at Madras ou«»*ht to 1>< 
adopted nt I embay, taking into consideration the circumstance, that the judges and collec¬ 
tors under Bombay, with few exceptions, reside in houses the property oi' Government 
which 1 not the case at Madras. ‘ ’ 

•34. r l he collector of Land revenue and sea customs at Bombay Island w ill he amply • ' 1 
by a salary of fh. 30,000 pc. annum, for, under the scale and number of maximum salai^ 
proposed to be introduced, there is no reason for continuing to him an income (Rs. 50 00(h 
so tar beyond other collectors, who have infinitely more duty and responsibility. ; ' 

55. I have here omitted all reference to the political and commercial branches of <1 
service, because the former (except as regards tho establishments attached to reside * 
agencies) is excluded from our consideration, and the latter is reserved h v ^ ^ t ‘ ncie * . an< * 
for future inquiry. y 0ur "““ructions 



appt 
favourable to 


•sidents in this country. 


The time is passed when we ttr ?to f-mcj that 
a rupee represents halt-a-crown, and l assume the exchange between England in d uL,w 
to tie generally at 1 a. 8 id. per rupee, and the maximum of salary therefore pronosed for 
that presidency is 3,843/. 12 s. 0 d, per annum,or 150/. 7 s. r,d. per annum less thun the 
Act -i Parliament (153 Geo. 3, c. 153, s. 82) contemplates to be within the. possible reach 
of attainment after 10 years' service 1 /. 

He 


57. 


aving 


<; The quantity, nature and responsibility of the duty toi b6 performed, coi. /i» u to m niy opinion the 
41 p. -noi ^roui.fU upen whic.lMhe cxcaai or inadequacy of existing establishments at the ihix- prw i- 
“ should b< derided, without reference simply to the amount of j^vr-nuc carried to the 

“ puuiculni division, whether Bengal Madras orBorabity, In which the duty j. ex , ( u ^. ( ], t : rh> as well 
as efficiency anil economy it one of the object* to which onr attention is ducted by our instructions - 
a, *‘ ‘ii ufiu*iu.n llu«* p'.uit it diould be borne in mind that each fmu*tionn r y h co-opcratiu•• for the 

* ni. . mem of the allni: i of one common empire, and is nnrjnosfionably entitled to i enumeration in 
“ (proportion to die value of hi* .orv.c . o die general administration/' 
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57 . Having thus laid before the Committee the result of my own reflections on the points 
embraced in this Minute, after weighing well the sentiment of others whose opinions, from 
local and general knowledge, demand every attention, I shall concisely state the advantages 
which appear to be comprehended in the proposed arrangement. 

58. In the first place, the plan furnishes an efficient and real control in the judicial and 
revenue departments; it substitutes a reasonable degree of uniformity of system for the 
present variety of modes in which justice is administered; it provides a gradation in the station 
and emoluments of revenue officers, and creates a few appointments of value sufficient to 
secure to that branch the continued services of civilians of advanced rank, who now quit it 
at the period when they can be employed in it most beneficially to the country and to the 
government; it gives to Darwar the benefit of an efficient judicial tribunal; and lastly, it 
effects a positive reduction in expense of Jis. 1,35,327 per annum, by the operation of 
abolishing and consolidating offices. 

59. I annex Schedules exhibiting the financial result of the foregoing arrangements, and 

although, in conformity to the principle laid down at our last meeting, I have introduced 
into the Schedule (B.) the equalizing scale of salary for each secretary, I should more 
willingly concur, in this instance, in the adoption of the graduated scale. ' 

60. l5y this Schedule it will be seen, that exclusive of civil servants employed in the 

political and commercial departments, there are ap|X °. f servants, 

beimr a. diminution of 16 in the present numhei of appointments. I Ins is the nut urn 
result of substituting in a great degree native for European agency in the original eogni- 
zanee of suits, and it is accordingly in the judicial branch that the demand tor cove- 
nant-d civil servants is found to diminish. Under the present system, the number of 
civil servants employed in the judicial department is 36, whereap the number required 
under the proposed system is 22, so that it is in this branch of the service where 13 out of 
the 16 appointments before mentioned, are abolished. 

61. It is not perhaps within the province of the Committee to suggest the modes of 
employing gentlemen on the Bombay establishment who may be thrown for a time out of 
employ by the adoption of these suggestions. It is on this account, and not from any 
difficulty in the question itself, that I abstain from making any precise suggestions on this 
point; but l shall frankly record my opinion in this place, that no inconvenience can result 
from immediately adopting the proposed plan, if the rights of the civil servants at Bombay 
are uphold, and they are put in possession of appointments to which they art 1 lawfully ana 
unquestionably entitled, but which are now held in some cases by military officers, and in 
others by civil servants, who belong to the presidency of Madras. 


Calcutta, 
16th June 1829. 


(signed) John Bax, 

Member of the Finance Committee. 


Memorandum. —In reference to the 44 th paragraph, of my Minute oi the 16th Juno lust, 
proposing to form Ahmedabad into a principal collectorate by the addition of soiw »»i * )r 
Uorthem distri ts of Kaira, leaving the remaining districts of Kami vuh Broach am’ ^nrut to 
form two collectorate*, I have to substitute the following arrungimnuit: uttl «tthc prmcij j. 

collectorate should ‘ 


u small tract 
"hole of the 


oe composed of the whole of the Broach collectorate I ' 1 P 11 haps 

south of the Nerbudda, which may be transferred to Surat) and nearly he 
Kaira collectorate, the portion of the latter not comprehended m the principal 
'•ulh-ctorate being* transferred t<> Ahmedabad. . . 

lt j>referable, 1 think, to keep Ahmedabad on its present fating, tor the population is 
ll, >t cudiy managed, and from the e: 
e Vi uri * l< " 80 conveniently with th 


extent and straggling form of this c Uectomte, it would 
Kaira collectorate as the latter will with the Broach 
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y ! C ^ e 'i T-Ta by - hc a u b T,. plan com P are( i With those of the 

y. ~ ^pon the principle laid down m the Minute of the Rinlit HnnrmrahU th » 
< lovenioT-general, datedthe 30th of October last, l annex a statement dKYmb aF ~“P 
f *<* charges of the above year, bv which it appears that S k Apnl ™ 24 ’ 

■ Rs. 00,860 than those incurred under similar heads in 1823-24. ^ ^ me <Ue CS8 


Q 

k, 


{signed) John Bax. 


L I L of David Hilly Esc)., dated 8th March 1830 

1. Iiuve Studied with great attention the papers laid before the Committee bv Mr Ibv 
r °P mi,n " tlK; f 'tablisliments of Bombay, and by Mr. Mackenzie* re-a din- thfinternd 
adimr .strat.on of India. The alterations proposed by them tend to a -eneml TJlfJUf. ? 

tV':- t ! KJ-W »*» *» ci,il P i,.fii,u.,o4 and for rc,,S“‘lT “Set, 

by placing their operation primarily in the hands of the natives themselves ‘ In 
J c-e two great principles I cordially concur: they lie at the foundation of alt the improve 
men oI w Inch our civil administration is susceptible. I consider it preposterous alike to 
exp-that a d« spot.sm can be established like a free constitution, upona systonof b done e 
an., check among us several parts, and a handful of foreigners, who come to India for a nor 
‘ , u hv ;-' s to carry :lwa y a competence for the remainder, should govern that -i-antic 

fe 7 01 m r U J> 0th TT than throu S h the instrumentality of ffcfC 
ii.riu.biauu. It is only m subordination to these two principles which 'ilthmurk 1 

im an instant could in reality fail to a certain de-ree to be aked unon h S T 8 T* T 
recognised, and certamlv not avowed till of late 30 or to vr ..,,.. t( , lt P ’ h' 1 ' e hardly been 
»T ,.« of internal T p 2£S. J ~* > *“* «* ™“ tol ■*«-»- 

2.. it \V IS, ft VtriT.il inn rA +l.o, i' ... * i , 


— «auuu is prucucame, 

of the goveriunentr*^^! badependart 

enable it to stand alone where the ne< If- .... V ° <l appliances and means which 

aner of administc r J^Jt<X Z ' '‘ 0t ^.^Ws themselves, but the 

"g the gen. ral welkwe. 'Tbia^^omodafentaJkM 1 ^,^*:- of pro- 

cnee ol liiilihi* mm inn '.mri ,.i._i_ ii . ( • i a flee country through tlw* 


enable 
roannnei 
i noting 

M-t". ? f r *r 

alone public minion can in such countries be ascertained anH°^° f ty which 

tl nnce <>t public opinion, or its substitute the control <f o 1 expressed. AVithout the in- 
left in the dark how far their ultimate object, the general welfare' 1 ;!; C ° l, , rts ° P justice; arc 
deb uted by the course of their proceedings. IJnunXhitnrv nX l promoted or 

revolutionize a whole country by a transfer of the rights and t.roiin F . 1 ? ° f aw the y may 
bring them under the most galling bondage by vextibous f,„ lr L ° tho P eo P 1( b and may 
3. In rendering the courts of justice independent, tin- G ov P roce **- 
a great measure to their protection the maintenance of all rk ”'" 1 ^ as ,e< * tn confide in 
om i leges which it intended them to < "joy ; hut those priviU— X* ° * 1 ' s,, hjects in the 
ill-secured, and their possessors are , incapable <,t >io n i... ._s? a, . e 80 ill-defined and sc 
vigilant and active protection 
rnuxiin that no wrong is without 


.. y* • * m jjca are t 

are ho incapable of Btandincr ur, f ,1 ■ 

is requisite than what courfof t,mt » n>uch more 

„ u iciuedy, is suited only to a r,.,’., •' vtK '° can afford. The 

fndrao :<<K*ii y, mid uiulc r an absolute govt rmnent, thodui^V' ‘ ountr y- In the state oI 
bf- committed with effect to any ! ut those office rs, under thf ! '»tectiug the pi ople oanji«>( 
arc most liable !•> be oppr - "d. The system must be - : ’ U ‘ S,: ° f "hose luitlmnty they 
ticuhir, it should not be m port of f n'.'nivVi’ T- r " uv ' lU r ln !*=*'- 

abusi - of ano!In.r ; b„ cm I, pur., sf.ould he well amnced ' ;, 1m ^ 

by Onvi n nient \ r the public good. ‘ 1 it. elt, and the whole directed 

to the extended employment of native , . .. . , 

i ‘ n pl° ) then i~, notipol.igy for excluding them from any hituati 'l’ 1 1** h ° ^ 

. .. ami vMtb.mt flun.c. The degradation of wht.l ,w T ". “' u , V cuu (,il w,th 

wno,<! people to the l< west oflicee in 


1 u u,f ‘- •- an outrugv upon reason and moral principle 
amon^Mt sixty or ftevent'. millions of human being’s 


If it 

none w< 


fit 


ipjx»sfjd to be true tha 
to occupy the highe 
station 
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perfect safety, and with a degree ol intelligence, promptitude and 
' 1 ( * n °niy, which can never belong to European tribunals. Our officers, Etirojuvn and i»uhvr 
,IM d the. authorities in this country and in England, uio not vet ripe for 1 5 ■' u* ; ' V l li |s; ’ r of 
b'dieial functions to natives; but all of them, us fur as .'Madras is cmeerned, U»clie\i\ are 
• u V ripe, for allow mg natives to participate much mor- largtb fhf.nthry ha\r hitherto donr 
1 the diHclinifrtv r o« satisfied that the* entire transfer is sound in 


or *' c * 8c ^ iaj ^ e those f unctions ; and I am 

cieiph^ and is the ultimate measure to which all our reforms 

i s ! 1 u,, b ,U( 

tfj 

t ><n\ed 

hold frl .l officer’s directions; hut, with these cheeks, d seems to me to 1 
*he most discreet and respectable natives whom we are ahl 


__!|j__ ht to tend. 

, —. W Tvf, of opinion that the great mens of criminal business, which at present 
^uiii-uctcd by the magistrate and the criminal judge, might with advantage he transleirud 
N,lf der nitiHenit, at the sudder station <>f the di met. Their senfenci*s should he sano- 
,° r be liable to be revised by the criminal judge, and ought only t » he ••\ecute<i 
dicer’s directions: but. with these cheeks, it seems to me to be absurd to \yith 

to select such 


I hi 

b'otn 

C| tnnuid 


§L 


stations in society, so monstrous a result ought to lead to the abandonment of the system 
from which it followed. But nobody supposes this to be true; and I concur in the opinion 
of Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Bax, that a prompt, equal, and economical administration of 
justice is unattainable, unless through the co-operation of the natives. The protection of 
the people from oppression, as I have said, is more a branch of executive than of judicial ad¬ 
ministration ; and what remains for judicial inquiry of a civil nature relates only to controver¬ 
sies among the natives themselves. Even if none besides European officers were duly quali¬ 
fied for the adjudication of such controversies, the ground of expense alone would present an 
insuperable obstacle to employing them. But in point of intelligence, of application, of know¬ 
ledge of the languages, manners and circumstances involved in the cases to be investigated, na¬ 
tives have unquestionably a vast superiority over the Europeans whom it is in the power of 
Government to select for such employment . If they are inferior in point of integrity, that de¬ 
fect can only be remedied by the exercise and discipline of their moral faculties; and in the mean 
time, under European superintendence, and with proper checks, it need not prove a bar to their 
usefulness. The experience, however, acquired at Madras, where native agency has been largely 
resorted to for more than 12 years in judicial duties, docs not justify the apprehension, that na¬ 
tives are liable to prove corrupt judges. During that period they have decided on an average 
upwards of (>0,000 suits in the year, to the general and growingsnt.i.sfaction both of the people 
and of their official superiors. Authority has hitherto been much less freely entru.>ted to 
tlie natives in criminal than in civil juris not aware whether tins distinction 

has been accidental or intentional; but I consider it to be unfounded. If it have originated 
in the idea that the natives are prone to a tyranical disposition, l know of no better cure 
for such a propensity in a class of men invested with power, than to accustom them to sub ¬ 
stitute for discretionary severity, on the impulse of angry feeling, a measured scale of p 'nab i-»* 
on recorded evidence. Acting under European superintendence, their powers of punishment 
could not be habitually abused, and I feel confident, that on trial they would prove no more 
disqualified by cruelty for criminal, than by corruption for civil jurisdiction. 

6. 1 should approve ultimately of giving not only all primary jurisdiction, but all juris¬ 
diction whatever in civil cases to native judges. The proper restriction of their authority 
seems to be not in the amount to be adjudicated, but in requiring all causes to be filed, 
decisions to be sanctioned, or new trials ordered, and decrees to oe executed, under the super¬ 
intendence of a*European officer. If appellate jurisdiction only were exercised by European 
judges, l doubt very much whether their decisions would be entitled to respect. Judges 
who had never tried original causes, and who tried but a small number of appeals, would he. 
‘ablo to proceed, not upon judicial principles, but upon notions of expediency; and when 
j'f totally different habits of mind from the judges, by whom all original causes, and the go - 
m.k of appeals were tried, if would be difficult, even if it. were dr liable, foi their derisions 
r '‘hfiu.se any prevailing influence over the jin- spi urlenee. of the country. lender the cheek 
*1 European superintendence, and under the ultimate control of government, if sere to me. 

Jut gradually civil judicature in all \t< branches might be administered by native judges 
' ll!f punchaycts with perfect safety, and with a decree of intnllicrcnoc. nrompolude 
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t intion of a moonshee. It not conceivable that the authority should in the latter case be 
exercised with more judgment and temper and satisfaction to the people than it would be 
m t *; 6 tunner. Indeed one great recommendation of extending the powers of native judges 
111 ' Wil and granting them criminal jurisdiction, would be, that of enabling Govern- 

ni; nt to dispense entirely with the office of registrar. Whatever may be said for other parts 
our judicial system, nothing but necessity, real or supposed, can be urged in defence of 
the powers, particularly m criminal cases, vested in persons of the age and inexperience 
those who usually hold that office. ° 1 

7. The criminal authority of native judges might gradually be extended, so as in the end 
to embrace nearly all the powers exercised by the criminal judge and the court of circuit, 
fhe greatest benefit might be expected from the us€ of punchayets in criminal judicature * 
it would operate both as a check and an aid to the judge, and would also diffuse among 
the people improved notions of truth and justice, and the relative lights of individuals and 
of society. The measure ought not at first to be hampered by precise rules, but to t>e pro¬ 
bationary and discretionary. Rules ought to follow practice, not to pree ide it: they could 
be introduced by degrees, as experience showed their propriety. I heartily adopt Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s sentiments on this branch of the subject, and have nothing to add to them. 

H My opinion is, as I have already intimated, that the Government vmis wrong in dis- 
' barging itself of all concern in judicature, which, without any bad intention, may become 

ipression and practical injustice when dissevered from the rest 
<1 In- body politic. Its union with the rest of the body politic cannot, as in free countries 
he maintained by means of public opinion, or popular institutions, of which the latter do 
■ t exist, and the voice of the former is not hand, and therefore it. ought to be maintained 
1 : ' C'liLdi tin control of Government. A member of council should preside and officiate iw 
-m .ju-L;, of the Suddi-r Adawlut. The suits filed, with the cause of action in each 
■ 'U 'l he leoularlv reported to Government. The Government should have power to stav 
‘ . at '7> « ^together, and when it saw fit, to order a new trial, .Ml cZcllv 

e »*}o? W be laid before Government With these ore! 

’ • / h .o of judicature would be guarded against being at variance with*fb\ 

L : t ' '" ll administration ; and the Government would be enabled in its 

i^^r g,8lut ; w to ****** •>- ^ wMch t SSftjss; 

•>. 1 ue-ree in opinion with Mr. Mackenzie that appeals of right should he m-eatlv limited 
1,1 number, hut f consider the amount at 1 - uc to he the onlv definite . , V • linitC( ‘ 
tlic in or for ' mlernimm- the tribunal before which they are. to be can i d Ti ad,nittm s 
courts should ut all cases have authority to admit special appeals ind ,i,., su P ,n ?j' 

he exercised according to their discretion. They should Jt^n hev « “ 

to substitute a new trial by the court below, for a special appeal hut h VT *** ** il,lo ' ved 
.„„i ,;.„f d-. l... .L 7 *«***> »ut not for an appeal of 


u, r-, , ' / , * * 1 wi vn other cor 

wrve to h fiov that the ends of justice require the cause to be tried ngum 

to. Tim Court of Direct" •, in their letter of the tftth of February imm have raised the 
:* "•.si.'on a;, t.i the couip. lU.c -idvanmgcs of collective and individuaf m vmy, and have 
it. d an nu (motion of opinion, thut in certain respects the business of Boards would he 

ni, .rmre f in. Ill Itiurme lU. . _ 


inti 

bet 


• ■ T c r \ oi uoaraa wouia oe 

tote by single com * * monrjH the . . il)divi 

7 hi i n -ub,ntulrd for collective ageney at this prcH,doncv, b,,th It, the 

, ; M!,, b nK f of purpose, t consider the nu thorny whirl, was vosUd m lunrds at a 
n b * 1 ' *u of govern «.en». Highly objectionable; rmd also boeaus, , from the 
'iithriih\ which hurl nri.-t u in effecting a regular and 


•d.«;< lutt'iv 
>1 ice 


. ^ , ptompt delivery of the jaiiv it was 

v ncix^ary that nne change should take place, and that bf subjecting revenue 
sn,> f.iitcndcm H one and tl. • -;mu authority b- r ^entiul 
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agency in some other instances. But viewing the general question with reference to the Mad as 
presidency, I am much more opposed to so fundamental a change, unless under some urgent 
necessity, or for some great and unquestionable benefit, and am by no means satisfied, that 
even abstractedly considered, the universal adoption of individual agency would be advisable. 
' It. A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing the 
same thing instead of its being done by one. They not only correct each other’s oversights, 
and temper each others feelings, but they often supply each others defects by bringing varied 
qualifications and resources to their tu>k; accordingly I have seldom, if ever, known any in¬ 
tricate subject under the consideration of a well composed collective body, upon which, in 
the course of their deliberations, each member did not materially and sincerely modify his 
original views. Indeed, all human experience confirms the maxim, that in counsel there is 
wisdom. In executive measures, activity and promptitude are of vital importance, but in 
a superintending and controlling authority they may lie too closely allied to an overbearing 
and intermeddling disposition > and valuable as they are* wherever all depends upon the 
energy and exertion of the moment, it is true also, that under an organized and settled sys¬ 
tem, the visi r it - n<>t without virtue* Moreover, the views and proceedings * a collec¬ 
tive body are not perceptibly or speedily affected by changes amongst its individual muni 
hers. There is no demtsr of a Board, and its measures acquire a steadiness and stability, 
which cannot belong to those of successive commissioners. 1 his steadiness becomes of 
infinitely more value when a Board is viewed not merely as superintending the office! «■ of 
Government, but as advising and sometimes restraining the Government itself. An indi¬ 
vidual commissioner acting in the same capacity would be liable to. be at total vaiauce 
with his immediate predecessor, and (what would be a much greater evil in such a system 
as ours) might, by deference to views entertained in the highest quarters, and by means of 
personal intercourse, be brought to support, or wen to suggest, measures against which, as 
member of a board influenced only by such considerations as would appear upon record, 
and ton ified bv the concurrence of his colleagues, lie would not have failed to remonstrate. 
One of the few securities we have for permanence in any of our arrangements would be taken 
aw iy if boards and courts were universally'supplanted by individual commissioners. 

ill, Ap rcneral question to the hat the 

>f k greater degree ot individual agency and responsibility might be obtained kj 
a division of the ordinary duties of the Board among its several members, and by frequent 
oin wits of inspection. iW that benefit would be purchased at much too high a price ii it 
cost the existence of an institution, which lias never failed to comprise some ol the best 
talents and most valuable experience of the public service, and to prove itself capable of 
preventing to its superiors the soundest and most enlightened views regarding the condition 
of the people, the resources of every part of the country, and the science oi go d govei nmcuf. 
As a body, flic Madras Board of Revenue ha by its rv* -es Reserved n better fata than to 
be dissolved; but if it were otherwise,‘and if the incapacity of one or more of ha Ilum >l * 
lay like an incubus upon the t fheienev of the rest, 1 do not see liovv the evil .would a cun * 
by dispersing them, with very unequal qualifications, to undertake equal duties, cu i » < • 

co-ordinate authority within separate spheres of jurisdiction, d h» inc.ipc > * ini 4 lf> 
could not be expected f - become < ti»• ■ m commissioners. 1 he only •' 1 s vv !it 1 . 1 1 
I*' ton of the members of a board scums calculated to r» medv art t-h'^c vJ lln ' ;s 
idling m arrears from it having; tv>o much t»> do, or <*f if I dime tv i G 1 ,n ^ 4,1 

Jl " duties front the languid feeling of divided u p nsibilitv 1 ' 1 ,r n “ V il uu ( ml 
I'Uting the latter evil to the Madras Board <! Rev- :iue, and if ihe former exists »n any 
1 tiuat that it might be remedied by -oiu« U ss violent and injurious measure th.au 
dissolution of I l|e Board. 

hi* Goiiimi8siond'of revenue in lieu of fin Board would merely be principal ouloctois 
: a solved from executive duties, mid deprived of the practical experience and an mte am! 

knn\v ledge whu h run onlv be- gained in the • oil me oi disc Lai ging them iio 

: “mi! vested with superintendence ov<*r .nuch wider extent, and then fore with weaker 

f ♦ban at present. To place this present <. olivet mu tuid principal col lectors under tno 

immediate 
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immediate eye of such commissioners, without responsible duties, but with absolute discre¬ 
tionary authority to issue orders to their servants, and to interfere with their arrano’ements, 
vvo jhl degrade the most valuable local officer of the Madras Government into another per- 
soa ’ s deputy, and both damp his zeal and diminish his sense of responsibility. Such subor¬ 
dination of authority, wit hout corresponding superiority of talent, experience or duty, would 
produce uniform disgust and frequent altercation; even where bad feeling did not arise 
towards the commissioner, it could not fail to be excited towards his native establishment. 
Besides, the constant changes of commissioners, some of them permanent and some tem¬ 
porary would lead unavoidably to constant changes or suspensions in the system of revenue 
management, so that the same system would seldom be actively pursued in any district for 
a few years together. After all, too, the substantial authority in a district must necessarily 
remain in the hands of the officer charged with responsible duties, and cannot in effect be 
transferred to any other officer merely exercising supervision over him. The local officer 
nrjy be aided and stimulated in the discharge of his duty, or he may be thwarted and 
crippled ; but it is upon his exertion that the welfare of the district must depend, and his 
superior cannot serve the purpose of his substitute. It would therefore be a radical mistake 
to improve the controlling part of one system at the expense of the operative, even if there 
Were full reason to be convinced that the alterations were improvements. 

M. It it be supposed that cases of malversation which elude the discovery of a Board 
wc uid 1 ) detected by a commissioner, i believe that there has been no want of previous 
general information in any rase of th kind which has occurred under the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, but that tenderness for the individual or false delicacy, or aversion to stand forward 
ar. accuser, (motives which are as likely to influence commissioners as other public officers 
arid the influence of which may be, and* I expect will be, overcome by the Board of Revenue 
as effectually as by a commissioner) have prevented the suspicions which it. excited from 
being act, d upon. 

i I am quite sure that without the aid of the Board of Revenue the Madras Government 
wrudd he incapable of superintending tin proceedings of the commissioners and collector, 
under them vitli due effect, imler-s it took upon itself a great portion of the duty now nor- 
( <#rp / £ thc Bo:rd of Revenue, and for that purpose greatly increased its est/bli shine of” 
both European mid ur.ti e. It certainly is essential to the efficient discharge 0 f t } l0 f ' 
lions of Government not U add to the details with which the Governor in Council \r ' t UU i C " 

" '' maculated to be attained with that inconvenience milt 

necessarily prove fallacious. lullsl 

I do not coB'pichond in what manner the principle of individual ug< u cv L a. ' .11 
to tin -udder Adawlut, and it does not appear to me. that such an an- IW;,./ UT" cd - 
cpl« was contemplated by the Court of Directors. With a era!? 1 S .rf » ' H' 
jurisdictions in the la t resort, the law could never be settled bv a seric oRui.iform deof 
sions, and litigation under circumstances precisely similar might lead to the iuo-4 c.< 
dietory result. As the court is already constituted, the judg, * can decide individually 
under anv rules which are found expedient, preserving uniformity in their decisions and 
■till leuvii'ig to Government the benefit of their united wisdom and experience in mutters of 
legislation of general principle, or of unusual dificulty. I conceive it, moreover, to he open 
to the most weighty objections to 1 Jtablish iltun&ti or even dominant authorities in any 
general department of public affairs at a distance from the seat of government. Tl.e prac- 

*n our inti rnal admi ustr 1 o i, 

oih-I- uui ii ri• y of that sort being in fret an imperium in mini:,-in, mid being liable m assert 
vmi indr-o.mdenee by counteracting ^oirift oUH*r pnrtyjf the general system: ^neii nitho- 
m;v too, prm-ioji* no influence except what, their official net* confer upon them; they are 
*h ii iff the b<*amn of power, aufl are q>t in procegg of time to logo the reapect and conffi 
deneo of tin'public. 

17. I coiifb ; H, therefore, that niuU-r the conaidcrntionB which I have fi« ely net forth, I 
ahould, with reference to the Mad ran p'-’sidency, think W an ill-ad vi***! »»nd uncalled-for 
luctumn to break up the Board of Rt.veauc anfl Suddcr Adawlut. In as fur as the object 
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is to provide a ready and efficient supervision in the remote provinces, I doubt much 
whether experience lias proved that mismanagement is likely tc be greatest at the greatest 
distance from the presidency. I doubt also whether mismanagement has generally been 
prevented by means of supervision, or brought on by the want of it. The great object is 
to raise the qualifications and characters of the executive public functionaries, not to set 
others over them to lie in wait for their errors and imperfections. The system which 
best answers the former purpose is the best; the system which answers it well is too good 
to be lightly abandoned. It may as a theory be defective, and even in practice its faults 
may be great and numerous; but if in the main it works well we should be to its faults 
a little blind, and should let them be eclipsed by its success. There are many indications ot 
good or bad management in a district which are more to be relied upon than the commen¬ 
dations or censures of any superintending authority. If the revenue be realized with punc¬ 
tuality and facility; if there be peace and good order among the people; if the local officer 
displays intelligence and regularity in tin* discharge of his ordinary duties; if the voice of 
complaint is not heard either from the oppressed or through the channel of other branches 
of administration, the Go 1 u nl lias reason to ( ■ « that the manage ment is good* 

Those are tests which cannot mislead, and cannot be suppressed. 11 the contrary symptoms 
show themselves, the Government have the means of knowing that things are wrong, and 
Should take measures to set them right. W ith this knowledge before it, it the Government, 
Owino* to the extent and vaiiety of its dominions aud its duties, is unable, through its local 
officers, to apply a remedy, the state of the case would not be improved though its supe¬ 
rior boards and courts were dispersed throughout the country. Under such circumstances, 
the Government is too unwieldy, and its provinces ought to be dismembered but not its 
institutions. 

ltt. The observations which I have made have reference to the system and circum¬ 
stances with which 1 am best acquainted, aud I am ready to admit that, in many respects 
they may be inapplicable to the presidencies of Bengal and Bombay. With regard to all 
the three presidencies, 1 have already urged that the primary consideration is to reduce 
our expenses within the limits of our income. Whate ver reforms might be beneficial, the 
urgency of’the occasion calls less for reform than for retrenchment.; l would therefore wish 
that, in the first instance at least, any alterations to be proposed for Madras should be 
limited to the object of bringing back our expenditure to the scale of 1823-24. i am 
confirmed in the desire to follow this cautious course of proceeding, ;uid to avoid unneecs- 
H,ir y innovation, by the success which has attended the system of civil administration actu- 
ffi'y in force at Madras. It has been successful according to all the tests by which it can 
fairly be tried. The statement below*, for 20 years, during which there lms been no 
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Actual Collections of Revenue in 


years. 


1808-9 
iHoj. \o 
181 o— 1 | 
18 1 1_,| 
1 SW -13 

18»6 j 7 

181718 


REVENUES. 


4,09,30,000 
4,04,33,060 
4 , 21 , 21,000 
3/j8,38,000 
4,01.98,000 
4 , 23 , 51,000 

4,26,83,000 

4,24,49,000 

4 ,18,0(3,000 
4,26,02,000 


the Districts under the Presidency of Fort Si. George, fur 20 Year?, 


averaging 4,23,1 1,100. 


I’cr Outage, 
above or 
bela.w Average. 

\ £A R$. 

3 4 3 

I818-IO 

4 7 “ 

l8l9-20 

- 10 11 

lB*iO«-2l 

5 *3 6 

1821-2& - 

4 15 " 

1822-23 ‘ 

- 1 0 

18 * 3-24 - 

- 14 • 

1824 - 2.5 * 

- 6 * 

1 - 

1 3 * 

1^26-27 - 

- 1» - 

1827-28 


lit V JSNl'Kf | 

i\ r CcutttgQ, 

above or 

1 brio* Average. 





4,110, On,oiK> 

- 

9 

6 

4,«(V7<i,ooo 

- 

13 

11 

4,28.71,000 

1 

6 

* 

4.3 < > < J' 1 > <,0 ° 

2 

5 

Q 

4>47.*'),ooo 

5 

11 

3 

4, '10,411,000 

— 

10 

' 2 

4,57,19,000 

8 

- 

7 

4,38,90,000 

3 

U 

10 

4.34.< i ;},ooo 

2 

11 

6 

4,ot,7s,ooo 
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acc ‘ T" n " f territory to that presidency, shows that tiie revenue has been collected with 
surpn-un" regularity In that long period there is only one year in which the collections 
exceed the average by eight per cent. They never have fallen so much as six per cent. 

Jt * Ihe rage of the first ten years falls short of the general average by one-and- 
a-h;df per cent. ; that oi the last ten years exceeds it in the same small proportion. In Eno-- 
o.d a bad harvest has been suited to make a difference of ten per cent, in the revenues: 
u the period here taken includes two bad harvests, which did not make much more than 
ha 11 \ h:i - difference. The evidence of successful administration which the statement affords 
nu'H u deemed com lusive, when it is borne m mind that the revenues of Madras are very 
),; r 1: > u,< ' depend mainly upon annual settlements. No military force has for a l 0 n«r course 
of years been m any distnct resorted to for the collection of the reveuue; neither for years 
- art-, military force been called in to preserve peace and good order; gaiu» robberies 
tumultuous affrays, and resistance of public authority, are offences of very rare occurrence • 
ao.d to all this, civil justice is promptly and satisfactorily dispensed, and the whole system 
°> internal administration i» understood by the people and the office!s of Government and 
he - acquired a character of stability which time alone, and not the most skilful contrivance 
e eoufi r. li shoi t, although the institutions of the Madras presidency certainly admit of 
improvement, and in particular ought to be adapted more than they actually are to the 
great duties of ameliorating the condition and character of the people, yet they do so far 
me man', purp civil government, that it is unnecessary to hurry on their 

'vim. n. ami would be rash to hazard the practical advantages resulting from them for the 
mi any speculative reform. 

ml! J'Ttf Vo" '-•.tl-tifextensiveandmdical changes should be found necessary at 

'in. , ft H <^ T r S ‘ d " n T sI d n m 5t most that the state of things 

£w Vv 2a • ’"‘roducUon of the same changes at Madras. Whatever 

ct at ^ ^ a »d it is that exp eri- 

l [ r rZ\V Zr lu S W i ' C ° ntinUWl at V;i ' ! - WUu 

tl c same sy.le.ro , ill even ultimately "?fi.Jj best ajSnJrfT ™'* n8 , c ‘ ! | r,u ' , « one and 
What is necesr .uv for on- presaleLv mbv b V " V'° U ' °^ nt <£ India. 

Ill- third. Tie dimer, mo,h and compact L <t,-n “ f,n, ' rl >er,and injurious at 

ch.o-.HUn and hnbhs of the u.pl'TEr ^ th ^ tli. 

it 1 1 rf . ulai ii stitutions, hL -'1 ' contril omY'".''!' V! ,v - llt,r ' n > *4® 

parts of£°Z? d 

SnTl’v 1 ’ ■ ; "' 1 ‘ Un "" S < '^ n,i:,lly m ' r,ktt > h r """y pcrtUcioiH CS of 

20. It seems proper that I should expli- ii.lv describe the system of civ il l 
for he Madias territories, which would arise out of the principles i . a 'Tn*mistratioii 

my judgment, all our reforms ought at least to tend to. If ought nnuKr T", v h '' h ’ “! 

■ 

i onue.vioi with the Government. The European dicers ought n ,i’. !> up un lhtl,,mt ® 

direct the mo ves in the discharge <.f their dull, «, and i„ f„nn the by ! "‘ 

in xion with the Government i maintained. All civil jurisdiction ou-dit to b • .'' t 
rji.i vs: hut, beyond a limited amount, ought to be exc.-eised only -it .i„" ' Xll !.'" w J’T 
ro|. .it ollicsr, who oirjrht to be empowered to order a new ttm!,or to admit u «nechl 
‘ • another native judge, mid under Hr hose rliinction all decrees cutuhi b»- executed T) . 
Drrat belli of criuVtiml jurisdiction now exercised by ton _i Moitcn ami their assist-* i, n ,'*i 

I) iTiuiiiml judiies arid i\a/intrar#, oupht to bo. transferred to natives * t. , * u . * U! i)n ' 

r |i*nu; judge, nndf*r whoso direction thoir ought to hr set Uh 

b hor oHVuiguh ought to b*> tried by the Europun judgi;, with reference m cerium 
f .‘ ! ' "i.Y A«(.i\vb»i. Ti • I1KO of jnHH hayetd ouuht to be free Iv rcsothni io ln i r ' 

h,it ill “ hi.:MHIIJ.;• anh ti ViA b roll and ieil. to the discretion f the pi ddmcv iud o' 
^ : U«: cudorrt Ul tie Fonjdair, iduwint and (tovnrimioni. In <*iv:l c. t h- Sadder 

Adawlut 


-bdion of the En 
tside or executed, 
ecrpiiii cases to 
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Adawlut ought to be empowered to receive special appeals from the native judge of appeal 
ior trial before native judges sitting under their superintendence, and 'to allow or disallow 
the final decrees of these last judges. If disallowed, they should order a new trial, and in 
the end should take the orders of' Government before the decrees were executed. In cri¬ 
minal cases the Foujclarry Adawlut ought to dispose of the trials required to be referred to 
them. In both branches of jurisdiction the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut ought to exercise 
a V1 £ikmt superintendence over the operation of the whole system, and take care to brin< v it 
constantly/and fully under the review of Government. 

21. Police ought to he in the same hands as land revenue, the main-spring of civil go- 
\eminent m India; mid the aim ought to be as much as possible to raise the character and 
qualifications of the local officers to whom they are committed. Although they may not 
come up to the beau ideal of what they ought to be, it would only degrade and deteriorate 
them, without rendering them more safe or more capable, to treat them with distrust, to 
undervalue them, and employ the choice talent of the service to watch over them. If, too, 
tirn efficient officers are superintended, who is to superintend the superinteudants? ’ The 
efficient officers, whatever system we follow, can he superintended witli effect only by them¬ 
selves, or by others through the medium of the.fruit of their labours. All other superin¬ 
tendence will but serve to embarrass them, and to delude their superiors. The principal 
collector therefore (where there is one?) ought to be charged with executive duties‘as well 
us the sub-collector. When a district is large, it ought to have a principal collector, with 
one or more sub-collectors under him; when it is small a collector is enough: under the 
collectors should be an efficient*native establishment; over them, an efficient.Board ol‘Re¬ 
venue at the presidency. The Board of Revenue should watch all indications of good or 
l>ad management, and it <5 members should occasionally visit the districts for the -purpose of 
communicating with collectors on the spot, and satisfying their minds on points which 
may seem to call for local inquiry . The Board ought also to keep Government fully informed 
°t the state of all parts of the country. 

The Government ought to combine the information drawn from the Sadder Xdawlut 
and Board of Revenue, and from all other sources, .so us to judge how far the whole system 
ot internal administration is beneficial and successful, or the contrary, and omdit to int. r- 
]>oso its authority as the general interests of the people may require. ' 

2 -b If the extent of the presidency, or the scattered position of its district come to pre¬ 
clude the exercise of concentrated authority, either by the Sadder Adawlut and Board of 
OAonuc, or by the Government, a second or subordinate government,with all its component 
Rirts, as far as they may be. necessary, should be set over a portion of the overgrown ov 
misshapen territories, rather than break up the unity of the scheme of administration. 
f * 4 ‘ , scheme does not pretend to be perfect: perfection belongs not to human inshtn- 

t » OUS UIK most favourable circumstances, and it. would be visionary to look for il in 

v t* government of unnumbered millions of vnnom kindreds and tongues and nations !>\ u. 

. V er ephemeral band of foreigners. It may l o objected also that the om* f■< ms an 
• ytrary character: so it docs; but a government founded on the right of conquest, and 
maintained by the power of the sword, must 11 ds be arbitral y .Liberal h -nu.mwill 
J ,(> ooulesce with arbitrary authority, and the attempt to commne ih< only I'm 1 ales 

-oe purposes of the government, even when they are beneficial, and puts lb people uud 
‘ ub J°vrion to many tyrants instead of imp, 

d the staten 1 
ietail 

btmn the Band ion c 
may be requisite in 
which 


j tyrants tnsti ad • 

~ 1 have confined myself to tli 

-dts, and am d v irons of rejraii in 
( ‘atahli 8 hincnts until it be usreertoi? 
) r ' Mn that rule 1 would only d> |> n 
<• mn il,r. t) f public, exponditui 

l , r'\scrib, d for it, mid which the state o 
the '\| ',l >ro P 0 « e j '» » sepmutc paper. t 
gn-.lv r presidency on Ihti principles 
ach fcrtte. iltemtiuns „ on b,, Jt Kt 
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- .. the S 101 French meat may be necessary at either of the other presidencies, I would 

' r f , ' min, nd 1 uiat ’ f , the y are of f iadlcal or sweeping nature, we should state to Government 

FinanceCo . * Principles which, in our judgment, ought to regulate the system of internal administra- 

tmn ’ and should apply for their instructions for our guidance in drawing; up a scheme for 
carrying them into practice. ° 1 

Cal utta, 8th March 1830. (signed) D. Hill. 


(13.) Letter from 
Committee, on Ju¬ 
dicial and Revenue 
Administration; 

*5 October 1830. 


* Report of the 
I* inanceCommittee, 
tin ted r t May 1830. 
App. io.) 

+ Ditto,dated 
1 <i July 1830. 

App. («*.) 

J Ditto, dated 
sc September i8,30. 
App. (18.; 


§ Minute by Mr. 
Mackenzie, dated 
1 October 1830. 

! Minute by Mr. 
(ill, dated 8 March 
1830. App. (12.) 

1 Jiito, ditto, dated 
19 October 1830. 

H Submitted to Go- 
•orn.nent in a Let¬ 
ter trom the Ti- 
uaiire Committee, 
<bu«'d 3 February 
*8JO. App. f 11.) 


13. ; —LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-General in 
Council at Bengal; dated 25th October 1830. 

My Lord, 

I s ‘•‘••nmcncing the revision of the establishments of the three presidencies with ih« 

• lew ,,l bringing the charges down to the standard of 1823-24, wc stated to your Lordship 
111 Council th • i retrenchment of expense, and not general reform, was the primary object 
we Jiud ill view, and that in the suggestions offered by us we should adhere as far as nos- 
. 10 the existing system. We at the same time intimated that when no other mode of 

efleeting reductions to the necessary extent appeared to be practicable, we should consider 
ourselves at liberty to propose new arrangements founded upon those principles whbh we 
*" ’ti-mking it expedient to adopt in providing for the civil administration of the 

2. In conformity vith the above principles, the only essential changes recommended bv 
J v Madras*, were the modification of the Courts off nd Anneal the 

' .,n of the powers if LS bXes 

J ;~ ‘r V> lt appeared to us that the requisite reduction oAxU^e couKlv t 

cClwXTt 11 ? m r eXtenS1Ve at BomS^e a^nginte 

a yy of* Minute §. wherein, as in.’mated m tin, postcript of our Report ’ofUm'Cl^ b T % t h 
last, he has expl mi. il the sent.meats entertained by him, together with flu l s «ptanbcr 
inior member on some of the matters discussed in that paper. ° Ob8erv; tjo 


oar senior 


ions 


of iii<* 10th June 1820, and to the regular Reports of t| lr n *— w 

.nid to stale his concurrence v, itli the second member m tlii already 

vincLil judges of appeal and circuit might, without any other d»-lay Uia1“ at 110 P ro ” 
iittf nd the adoption of the arrangement, he safely abolished at Madras » >U n Il£ * c< j fl8ttr ^y 
Lit. 1 icj •; s a Bombay, the crir mud and civil powers of the local Fanvmr ,r . i ^ r 1 u ” 

i fl 1C L'lticlurif. ,rw 1 m . < , I llmf tli/Vr »«* i .mnnl’lll miUnirr/..,^ . *” * ' natl V C jlldt'OS. 


i. It is satis factory to find that then - . u general concurrence m our! 1 ? U J u< £ 

u * toe e . i-ntiul principles of reform proper to be applied to the l<». al JT* * 
ltidia, tmd thin whuener variety of opinion may exist in fallowing »»ut tp, s !* I,, ! l ' ,su ‘ 1 io, | 
in» r in tmy degree tend to brine * n tlu» finrmeml rminiio ;♦ i~_ . 1 j>nncip cp, d 

cpoit. to establish. 


in question the financial result 

VVe have, <Sx. 

(signed) 


B it hbeen li e 


»f 


)ur 


*>. H.ii, 

11 >IT \1 \CKENZ1K. 

Bax. 
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(Enclosure.)—MINUTE of Holt Mackenzie, Esq., dated 1st October 1830. 

1. Having examined the establishments entertained at the three presidencies I now wish 
to record the conclusions to which I have been led in regard to the principles to be tolWd 
in all local arrangements for the judicial and revenue administration of this eounti j,,»o lo g 
at least as it shall be governed according to the system now established by the British 
Parliament; and though I can scarcely expect that much authority will be given to any 
remarks or suggestions I may venture to offer on so difficult a subject e ven with reference 
to this presidency, 1 will not the less freely submit the thoughts that have occurred to me 
in regard to the country generally, believing that the discussion, though it mav o on <. - p ■ 
my want of information, can scarcely fail to call forth the knowledge o o kis 

lnt rriill generally follow the paper which I wrote last year on the first perusal of 
Mr. Bax’s minute, because 1 still adhere, in its main outlines, to the scheme l then sketched. 
But since that paper was written, Mr. Bayley has recorded Ins minute on the administra¬ 
tion of civil justice, and some important minutes have consequently been submitted by e 
Sadder Court of this presidency, two of the judges of which court (Ross and l .u ni J 
with Mr. W. \V. Bird, had been previously good enough to peruse mv note, and to giw. 
me their opinions on some of the questions discussed in it. Discussions have likewise been 
mpmeressbetween the Government and the Judges of the Supreme Court Our committee 
also Iras gone fully into the consideration of points tlien less perfectly developed, and on 
some the ^sentiments of Government have been more or less distinctly expressed.. Hence 
has been suggested to me the propriety of modifying and explaining various passages of the 
paper above-mentioned ; and though 1 have not tunc to rewrite the whole still less to refer 
specifically to the several points on which my sentiments may agree or ditier from those of 
others I be<>- that this paper may now be considered as supplemental to our rep* vt on the 
Bengal civif establishment, referring particularly to the statements which constitute the 
appendix of that report. . . 

3, I would once for all remark, that in the practical application of the principles herein¬ 

after stated, as of all other general principles, Government must necessarily loox to acci¬ 
dental am 66. It is opt enough that th tn be an expedient 

one, there must exist lit instruments in the required quantity to give effect to it* lfftt it 
would be vain to attempt to anticipate ah the circumstances which are. likely itom tune to 
time to oppose the universal adoption of what we may recommend. Our recormmrelation 
must therefore be taken merely as the general rules we should wish to see followed, w ^cn 
no impediment exists. Tim practical application of them with reference to temporary oi 
local considerations belongs toothers ; I venture, however, to e -.press a couficleiit ;t<smaiu e, 
that it any projeot for the better or more economical government of lndin bo impcnej , oy 
the indiscriminate choice of the persons who are destined to public life heir, t >» 
authorities will readily adopt the measure necessary to secure a better pc I eon u . assume, 

.1,1 1 that all the civil servants of y are or will he men id tun :n 

and rhai.icti r, fully qualified t«. discharge, ail. r a suttihent course oi .*«■>'« ’• n ‘ ‘ 
which at. oh to tlic collectors and ni.-istnm > <T districts, and that a v '“' u ,‘ 01 ( r ,n ‘ 
will 1). found equal to the move diOicult and important duties that belong to Uv adminis¬ 
tration of civil and criminal justice. ... - • . , vt o.>,v < 

4. Now. if the vase so, I must, as a general objection atfiiii* o«r «-m. mg " 
express inv doubts of the expediency of drawing any arbitrary and abil ity hue ... s. 
mii-jii between the revenue ... d judicial officers of t< wemnu i.t, px -lully m an unsettled 
country : il.m the nets of the revenue authorities aflect most widely the interests ot society ; 
tliev touch at every point the properties and institutions for the P'"'■ vl1 " 11 v * y m b the 
courts are instituted ; their duties are indeed mainly ot a judicial elmi.u • r, and ' 1 ’ n*w 
decision depends the worth <1 might almost say the existence') ol the most vulunbh parts 
of the ii>..pertv of the. co. .dry. it would- bo preposterous, therefore, to irp- « want of 

15 B *2 confidence 
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confidence in men ro trusted, :is a reason for not entrusting them avowedly with judicial 
function-. A or docs the separation of the departments operate in fact to establish any real 
on- upon either, m so far as. concerns the most important interests of Government or of 
the community ; for under the plan of separation, both are supreme in their own sphere 
T c ' acil may ’ m 1111 ‘’■'fettled country at least, exert so wide an influence, as to male al 
,f n ' , !ln ' il maUer o{ “difference The revenue authorities may beggar the people by 
> ' n, crs or extortion, or may squander the government resources in iterance or design, 
f W ! n^er tall within the jurisdiction, nor probably come within the know- 

S™ r’rt ’ T U- CT T y "’ t , J? luw and >8tice at defiance, without 
intend cnee by the former. Were it not indeed that our system, and the terms used to 
describe rt, have given a contrary habit of thought we sh. perceive hovv incon _ 

S,st t nt 11 V l ? s lf lko [ controlling our revenue officers by tribunals who are not allowed 
g the g^nd question of the quantum of assessment to be demanded 
with the mass of property thus left to the decision of the revenue men in the 
unsettled districts, all that becomes matter of litigation in the Adawlut is ins'o- f *. 
fortot.hr> rp venue authorities it belongs to say, whether the estate of every Wn/f 11 
those districts shall be valuable or worthies.-, and whether milli shall euMvatT^tK ^ 
put Tir-il fields in comfort and independence, or shall toil in poverty, or suffer o P j * lr 
the few cases in which our collector - are sued, it may well be doubted whether W m 
ar- now an ;mg <1 there be any solid reason to anticipate a better iudirment fmm In ”- a , 
excepting on grounds that would imply on the pai t “f tl revenue h, , ■ ,,i Jud ? P ’ 

unfitnesiTfor th rust actually confided to them. “ tunct ‘°tones, an entire 

5. Nav, tin- existing plan of separation roust act powerfully acrain<;f ti n r , 

A iavvluts, >y depriving them, especially the higher courts ofX‘ ' e ^ cienc .y of the 

mam turning the in fori nation necessary to a just judgment on th : , ^ c l uinn o an< J 

to decide ; and it does not less tend to w^ken thf cmiro? 0 f h, ■ Vlach ** *»« 

mu s: Or to say nothing of distance, the officers of each der. .rtm.uit J* 001 rcvtnue autho- 
ti:- tics with which they have to .leal. In every ease t It i° nly one half of 

ignorance of . number of particular? that would otherwise i 1P < f„ CU1 r . crc . ,uust an 

obtam a knowledge of them through Ihc means of a low. ,. n ,i i .i ,ai ’ or . 1 le y have to 

0. s„ long, indted, its England shall govern ludi^on the • 

Pai!.aim nt, to w inch of course we must conform, the onlv dm.ro I ” U " eat ; l ^ ll8 ^ ed by 
sudi an administration as shall satisfy the just expectationfnf 1 , e ° f shaving 

cowain .vitliin it.s' lf those seeds of improvement which must hr cn n; a “ d as shall 

ration, i« to be sought in the f oinpleto-t possible unitv of uui-nns. tl • T a i - their co-ope- 

,„™,. and in dl d,air p«do, V il L only ?' 

control, which \vi 1 iihui us safely to delegate to natives those i lail,tum that moral 
confided to them, if we would really do justice. Without this,Govern* *** VV l!C ^ must be 
i.ther to maintain its own rights, or to protect those of its subjects f r | l01 \t must, I fear, fail 
vacillating between the two obj tead of u j n j'* 1 he perpetually 

they arc best to be combined, and the subordinate functionaries will V J( .f, C ° Ur8e ^ y which 
into a position of hostility and eountemctiqp, toiling to effect to-dav wW ‘ re <piently thrown 
destroyed : baffled in every scheme that embraces more than the adiiwin < “ l0 ? ri r,v ' v *-l he 
and temporary interest; deprived of all means they ought to do-wpiu/ U r °* s V ,nc 
die- t ing thp consequences of their acts, all will be fully m ined for lmr . ' ’ ° anticipating- or 
one will have , ul]icient power for protection. In a word, to disjoin Yhr!'*.° a,1 " cane b no 
government, 1 1 a country which i not M-h-g wrned*, is like pl;, UUfr f|, f i ,V * 

of tin.- I iud v in churjc Of different physician, ,ev. rally u, Jg SfS*' Br ™*™rt**» 

1 b meir respective limbs 

_ __ according 

ic kept in mind, because the scll-cuvon c .» 

ictioo; mid in maintaining wtim may aoem lnl | n ^ ,. n ' 0 
i .i. only mulct 1 tl.f KyMtni by whidTSl l, ^ 
uitnl, not .idvocuting the continuance of nuth a >v ' l [', C „] anaru; * nrt 


* Tl 

il.t fCM;t 

I btc t 


rendition mutl always 
h ’" : V f ‘ w prmcipM < 

* uud «m lorn) as uririna 
**f»j iiintrd pv the ( ;»»%#• 
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according to individual theory, without reference to the treatment of other parts, and each ^ TTT” 
holding "in his hand the power of destroying life, but helpless to save, from the blunders of Mackeirzx 

his brethren. It is to animate the lifeless frame with a plurality of souls. 

7. At this presidency at least, our failures may, I think, mainly be traced to the want of any l Q ct0 ^J. o 
sufficiently strong connecting link between the several departments ; and above all, I would 
deplore the relinquishment by Government of its proper control over the administration of 
civil justice. 

n. Of police I need scarcely speak, because every one seems to allow that it belongs to 
the executive government, though accidentally, and I think against all sound principle, yuii led 
hofe with the administration of civil and criminal justice. But even supposing our judges 
confined to their proper duties, it seems to me that the theory of a complete separation 
between the judicial and executive authority, if elsewhere sound, is here misplaced. The 
judicial is the chief branch of the executive administration. Though in free countries it. may 
belong to the people, in a despotism it must belong to the ruler or his delegates; and to 
put judges arbitrarily over the people, whom the people cannot control, and to lean them 
uncontrolled, is to abandon the most sacred duty of supreme power; Government, therefore, 
by relinquishing wholly the judicial functions to inferior agents, must, I think, alienate its 
subject directly, by the denial of a hearing to the injured, and indirectly, by encouraging 
mal-adrainistration, 

9 . Our plan must, I imagine, be utterly incompatible with every notion of government 
which a native of the country can be expected to entertain. To-day he finds to his cost 
that the revenue authorities have vast and almost uncontrolled power, they are the masters 
of his destiny : to-morrow lie is told they can do nothing to secure for him, Horn the 
meanest retainer of the court, the property they created, after a long and anxious pursuit 
of justice he may have established, by a practical decision, his right to his patrimonial 
village. But the tribunal which has awarded him possession can do nothing to maintain it 
against the. invasion of the assessor. He looks in vain for that completeness of function 
which naturally enters into his idea of a ruler; the subordination of ranks lie would under¬ 
stand ; he might comprehend the delegation of powers subject to special restrictions ; 
but a division of authority, which leaves the country without a master, a delegation of 
power which strips Government of its supremacy, or leaves it supreme only when opposed 
to its subjects, must pass his powers of imagination, and we cannot wonder if he be reduced 
to the alternative of charging his rulers with indifference to the prayers of the people, or of 
referring to destiny i lie good and evil they bestow. Practically, the interference necessary 
to maintain on the part of Government a control over its judicial as well as the revenue 
officers, would not be found burthensome; less so probably than the frequent interposition 
in individual cases which is actually exercised in the revenue department, and of which tin? 
occasions would be rarer if there was unity of action in the different branches; for 
control is not exercised through a busy intermeddling with the details of individual cases, 
and the efficiency of a ruler is to be measured not by what he does, but by vhut hr causes 
to bo done. 

10 . It may he worth remarking, that while under the Cornwallis ►.chcino, the supreme 

judicial as well as supreme revenue authority remained with the Government, the repa¬ 
ration of the inferior authorities under the. rules of 1700, was not made mtil the perpetual 
settlement was concluded ; the same principle was followed in Benares. The terms used 
by Lord Cornwallis show his belief (well or ill-founded is ap:ni trom the piesent question) 
that the right of the groat body of the people had been ascertained and recorded, and that 
he relied upon the courts for maintaining what was so recorded under the charges incident to 
Hie ordinary occurrences and transactions of private life, rv»t as (it inst ruments to meet the 
exigencies of tin unsettled country, and to bring into order tin chaos then* existing. Ho 
nevoi thought of having separate authorities for the adjustment, of mutters requiring adjust- 
nicni during the progress of u settlement, and nftn all he reserved, ns above noticed, the 
Bu l 1 '-nit* appellate jurisdiction to the Covemor-gcuernl in < Vinci). wm^cque -dv. 

who appeal to him and to his system as prescribing flic separation of Government from 

its 
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its judicial ser ants, and of judicial from revenue functions, pending temporary settle¬ 
ment?, strangely overlook the real facts of the case. Whatever weight be given to his 
authority, it is plain, that, to say the least, his measures imply nothing in favour of a sepa¬ 
ration of departments, m places wherein no permanent settlement has been made. This 
dis inctiou it sc ms to be very important to keep clearly iu view; for in the districts per- 
mai f -' u1 >y settled, our executive reveuue officers have so little power or influence, that unless 
v. : were to make an entire change in the system of management, we need scarcely look with 
tin. ii anxiety to the means of controlling them. The establishment of a good police, and 
“ ,e due administration of criminal and civil justice, (the latter should secure the rights of 
the stair not 1 --s than those of individuals,) are in such districts the objects of paramount 
m 'P 01 failcr ' : ai ‘d while the revenue management of the country is left to the zemindars and 
our colic tors have merely to do with names and figures, the question of employing them in 
judicial duties may be made to rest chiefly on the mere question of economy 5 and the 
qualthc; 'non of judicial officers. In so far as the revenue department is concerned the 
principle of the permanent zemiudary settlement seems to be quiescence, and upon* that 
principle (1 do not of course mean to defend it,) our collectors ought apparently to have 
. t- ii'tle to do, if not required to meddle with matters in which they cannot usefully 
interfere; and the means of controlling them should be proportionately simple; they may 
° tu ' n advantageously employed as magistrates, as various other classes‘might 
I"' 1 .- v '" - bwt the reason will he, not that their revenue and magisterial duties have 

tu. v thing m common, hut that the former are not sufficient to occupy their time. Under sucli 

;":7rT::; ™ untain its P ,ace > a separation in the subordinate authorities 

. . • >< httle objected to, d itbenot found open to objection on the score of exp. d if 

Ira . ’ tl “ V'* ,na ?" ti, ! n j‘ 1 '* * hft P laco of some of our collectors might he filled 

V,l J - p ■ oran ® Ul " Ml " s ; or districts in which a regular settlement 

a):’:: ".id'all . W ‘- b the ^ of the P^fle, the case is, as I have 

" r?T r l **** t’. nW iu th *■—i-CaEL?f,! 

!•’ 1 r ° 1,1 rcv,, '" 1, ‘ artn!r; - and the administration of civil ju-tice in so 

l,r ... concerns landed property, should be closely connected. Bv not exercising revemm 
f ' relinquish the means of acquiring the most valuab T 

t.on whirl, such officers can posse?s; they are deprived of almost the only mean, r X. 
can exercise i really eftective control over tl . eofficer 

not avow, 1 plunderers ; th se are the men whom it is most neces-arv to •• ,t/f i es 
a d< s] otic government, the grand difficulty must always be to protect the Y ’ for lmd , or 
pub 1 .,- officers, and especially against act . done under cover of law H .i,:}.i e a £ amst the 
official superiors, acting with the influence and discretionary authoritv <i, a , ,V . r 

implies, can adcq uit.dy check. ft is thus only Unit the want of Ui at | 5 ". V >rdlnatu ' n 
ndi'i'iiisiration which is elsewhere applied by public opinion, can h, , • T , “ 

■iiraplicd; and the protection atfortleu by tribunals hound by strict Ira. ?' "‘JP^fi'etly) 

. . .. , |y upon full legal proof and with p. -i, ftinctlv SS "“homed to 

mi- rfeet. Ti e above consideration may seem to induce the conclusion, tl, »t in tl" m * ' ttl 
cn iuli ics there should he no separation of powers whatsoever, and that all office 6 tl / ■ 
sovcial . nidations of function, should have authority in all departments auVto this cr 
‘‘hisii • l liould certainly assent in its application to poor and thinly peopled tracts'wher* 
h'tl. . witniiug to ensure th prosperity of the country hut the protection „f u , roo ,j u j, , 
"uo git and equal fur ation. In other places the duties of civil and criminal iml are so 
hi.])- •. hf. un«) luhon uiH iir- to make the Beparatc oT ; u* u * 

iM< . iiy. or at. lenif of urgent expediency, on grounds to which 
o< am OJ i t\ advert, and under such circumstances, without denyin; 

“! 0,1 “f povvi.iK, vve must, yield to preponderating rensons, ende; 
mist hief of diu, U[i]V | )V pi u ,;ino the judges and collectors under a c< 
slJr u training <»F the former us may secure their possessing an 
kuev, ledge of t he duties of the fitter, 


h an ofticcr a mutter of 
^ ^hnl] hereafter have 
; the advantages of an 
vouring to prevent the 
nni|f,n superior, and by 
tritiumte and practical 
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11. But though admitting the propriety of having separate judges, I am clear that the 
office of magistrate should in all unsettled districts be united with that of collector. 
Where districts are too large or too populous for the collector and magistrate really to do 
the business, or rather to see that it is properly done (details must rest with subordinates), 
they should be divided, not the functions separated *. For among a people little advanced in 
civilization, much divided among themselves, altogether strange to us, with no means ot 
expressing the general sentiment in regard to the acts of public officers, distance ot place 
and the want of personal observation are bars to the ascertainment of truth, in a degree 
not known to countries inhabited by people highly cizilized and free, and governed by men 
of the same origin, religion, and general habits, since in the latter case the expression of the 
public voice will generally anticipate the complaints of individuals and the inquisition of 
the ruler; and evidence, written and oral, may be largely substituted for personal observation, 
with little risk of error. Uniting the offices of magistrate and collector, we should on 
similar grounds combine those of tliannuhdars and tehsildars in all the unsettled districts; 
and for such an arrangement there is the further reason, that in this way only can we, with¬ 
out a large addition to the public charges, have men adequately paid at the head of the 
police establishments in the interior, or bring duly into play the village or parishionary 
institutions it is so important to maintain. I believe it to be quite a mistake to imagine 
that the tehsildars and thannahdars are of any use in checking each other; on the con¬ 
trary, I believe the people certainly suffer by having two masters, and one of those, with 
vast power, so miserably paid, that he must of necessity be corrupt. The abuse.? that 
occurred within some, of the western districts in the few years following their acquisition, 
may be easily traced to other causes than the union of police and re\enue duties; and die 
experience ot Madras, I understand to be decidedly favourable to that measure. 

12. In the lower provinces there are few revenue duties that could be giv< 11 to the police 
officers, unless the zemindars or their servants could be employed in that department. 
Something might possibly be done in the several branches of miscellaneous revenue; but 
Government must, I apprehend, be prepared to incur a considerable expense in placing the 
thannulidars on a proper footing: the object is well worth a considerable price. Nothing 
indeed could be a greater blessing to the country than to improve the character, by raising 
the. condition, of the native police officers; and I much regret being compelled, from the 
want of information, to relinquish all thoughts of suggesting any specific arrangement. In 
such a case, especially, accurate geographical and statistical information is indispensable, 
and this not being attainable, we can only submit the matter generally for consideration ; 
with the remark, that in proportion as there may be apprehended the want of funds for the 
due payment of the native officers, must there arise a more urgent necessity of avoid it g 
the employment of European functionaries in any situation in which they are not required. 

13. 1 shall not now go into the question of village or parish police, to do justice i>> y Inch 
it would be necessary to examine separately the circumstances and institutions oi . u b 
district; but I cannot help expressing n»v conviction, that in many of the districts of this 
presidency, if not iii every one, a great improvement might be effected, b we uonhi only 
give the people credit for common sense in tne management of their own concern ■ • n 1 icnrn 
to esteem our own plans and arrangements in proportion as they consist with th nr insti¬ 
tutions. Of the stranger chokedars frequently ii posed upon villages, the h -ist oth isive ire , 

1 believe, those who merely occasion a needless expense, and the old officers arc almost 
certainly thrown out of their proper place, when they are made t ' look to the omivi rj 
< Government, instead of being responsible to their natural superiors, the h m Is ol villaye^. 
f ive indeed noihirt irritating to the. high spirited men who compose. m:uiy 

of the village communities of the west, than the insolent domination < p* bee esivibl sh~ 
ments, acting under magistrates »»fton equally ignorant and cureless of the churUcfccr 

and 


* This would imply a negative uj>on too extensive a delegation hy the magistrate and co’lector, 
duty to Inn sin isUnt, y st as rmuffi us upon the express separation of the office of law. 
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am', condition of the people they govern, generally debarred from all that intercourse which 
would beget knowledge and kindness, and nursed in the habits incident to a perpetual 
dealing with fraud and violence. If the cause of the people be the main object of pre¬ 
venting crime, I believe we have failed essentially, however successful we have been in 
checking the more violent offences; and it seems indeed too plain for argument, that with¬ 
out the goodwill and co-operation of the community, the native police must, under the most 
active magistrate, be an evil, second only to the crime it prevents or brings to punish¬ 
ment. That it may be efficient, without being tyrannical, it must be made to rest upon the 
people, and amalgamate with their other institutions: economy points the same wav espe¬ 
cially if we look not merely to what the Government disburses, but to what the people piv 
and all the above objects would, I think, be agreeably promoted if, as at Madras and 
Bombay, the revenue and police were combined m all their grades. It seems to be expedient 
that the magistrate who has the police under him should be the officer to commit-for offences 
reauiring to be prosecuted by Government or on behalf of the community, for he only can 
fully command the means of catching the clues of evidence,and with district judges to try such 
cases, the inconvenience felt by judges of circuit, when there is any want of care or skill in 
making commitments will be m a greater measure avoided. But a good many cases with 
which our magistrates now trouble themselves might apparently, with much advantage be 
hdt unnoticed, unless brought forward by private prosecutors, and they should apnlv not t 
the magi *rat< but to the judges. On grounds to which [ shall hereafter advert it seem to 
b< advisable that the judicial powers of magistrates should lie restricted within narrow 
limits, and there appear to be stronger reasons why the native nolice or rc™n,,« ir 
should not have anv such powers given to them. 6f course theS ections 
to their being employed as administrative officers of the courts or in can '.1 uo ‘’I'l’b 
by arbitration of matters cornucted with revenue or poliS uhl ‘ T"? ^ 

that way. 1 should think, therefore, that when the ]udiciarv ! mmm!l^ b 'l ,e £ 4 ad J usted l “ 
:ive. are Giiec fnirlv eJt.dalwhed_\,,d the rev, -uni 0siab i i slmicnt>. European and 
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torships and magistracies so as to obviate any serious cl eta v in a • a* .r 

ever quarter of tin ii districts they may be, and we must in A a H torenc . R 10 ll \ what- 

th«* circumstance of distm ce than in settling the jurisdictk ^ ' Ve . more weight to 

and rarely, if cvoi, required to act on an emei-vney. The hohii 0 S cs ^ xe ^y stationed, 
may be lawless or orctcily, must be attended to : and it will t] ' * iC P eo P* e > t0o > us they 

r I ill rt lfiilur tviirGc.- — . i* be I)©CCSSt!rv. Ill SOil'O. 


lector,, and should be required to obey any orders the latter u »»v B . . .\ 

without any attempt fonually to define then* relative powers, ‘t,/* ',! 10 1S8U0 » and this 
Kuffki* ut to suv, that the inferior may do v. natever the superior 11 If . 

ms true ted ; that the latter may or may not interfere, u.s he. jiwWs'hr *1' c U ]\ n ° l 
district, and that his interference shall at once supersede the power ,n i \ ' 1 U: 

feibility of die former; till p* rsons, however, in aft ranks and depart ,'1 >vl 1C rr f P? n ~ 

w-ire U,.pointed bind they w ill appnre.it ly be necessary at a few places when ti.Vdetail busm.'S 
cd the ^ud<W station peculiarly In avy) 1 suppose to o immediate #, lt , , 

1 “ir principal, in dm.*# specifically prescribed by him. It will peneml!* •! ' 1 ! 

proper that the map isirates and collectors, and fuib-eollor.tors and joint-iu att^^l^ild 

< d ve ip : ,i! u.-. i. i.mi, .»f K une vear; d;ndinp;, who mas r lie unnhjer■ 1 101 * ; l , v 7 , ’ V^ l °\ 

•••undue? -it much buhiitcfu; uudfei* their iiireetiunH, oftk.iul and unofficial ai ’ u-L* ‘ 1 U1 \ Ul 

. »i hi wjvo may supply 
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the collectors and magistrates, by far the most important is that of good native officers, 
adequately paid, and held to a distinct responsibility for the duties entrusted to them. r f lie 
old Dewan system of Bengal failed, because the functions of those officers and their 
responsibility were very ill defined, and because they were inadequately paid, to say nothing 
of the personal qualifications of many of the collectors. But the existing system, which 
would make factotums of the European officers, seems to render failure inevitable, however 
well qualified they may be, since it necessarily renders them the tools of their irresponsibh' 
and miserably paid subordinates, by throwing upon them the necessity of meddling with 
endless details which they can never really master, and depriving them of the leisure and 
the means of exercising that general check and control which properly belong to them. 
It would be out of place to enlarge on the abominable tyranny of systematically keeping 
in a state of degradation the entire body of our native public servants, or on the inconsistency 
of pretending to deplore their want of moral worth, and yet studiously placing them in 
a position in which honesty would be a miracle. But the practical absurdity is. even 
greater; the men in whom we profess not to confide, must, in fact, be largely trusted, 
or ail business would be at a stand; and being trusted, without confidence, without 
respect, without distinct responsibility, and without emolument, their temptation, and Hie 
power of abusing the trust, are multiplied tenfold. The best men of our service are thus 
compelled to waste their lives in petty details, and in fighting against the effects of a > \ 
which makes rogues of all below them, instead of controlling and directing the worn.mfui 
talent w r e could cheaply command; and inferior men arc left in the hand.--of middlings, 
whose talents, when they possess them, Government having refused to purchase or lew aid, 
are naturally turned to the acquisition of illicit gains, and wdio may safely pursue such 
objects under the name of their master, relieved from all responsibility to their common 
superior. The labours of the former are thus thrown away upon -comparative trifles, and 
the latter are more surely and completely made the puppets of those they seem to direct. 
It is not perhaps necessary to say much on this head, because the tide of opinion, both hem 
and at home, is clearly in favour of the more extensive employment of natives in situations 
of trust and emolument, and because at Madras an example has been set which B ugal r:m 
scarcely fail soon to fallow. But though the theory be admitted, the pract ce v i 
likely to find favour, since it will, of course, naturally abridge a very desirable patronage. 
Therefore must wc again and again repeat, that the practical application of the principle is 
quite indispensable to unv real system of economy; and to arguments against the reduction 
of the Civil Service, founded on the results Of the present system, it must be sufficient to 
observe, that the admission of natives to their fair share in the administration of the 
country, will produce a state of things to which such arguments must be utterly inappli¬ 
cable. The situation of the British officer, indeed, will be changed, and not ic s h>r the 
better than that of the native ; and hence possibly an objection, because it will (I have am\uly 
heard it urged) be impossible, with any face, to find employment* for ah who now are 
employed in situations nominally of little importance. But if the Government flunk o um 
• enable to iiini ficiont civil servants at a vast 

waste of the public resources, ami at a great risk ol much mischief to the community , it 
is for them to vindicate, not for us to adopt, u policy that seems to us at variance with sense 
and justice. 

14. The necessary increase in the allowances m the sb listadms may, in u great measure, 
or wholly, be provided for by a. modification in. the allowances <4 the tchi-ildais, an b\ tii 
reduction of establishments that will no longer be necessary when the plan we pi »pi e is 
adopted. 

15. We then come to the question, what authority shall be pul over the magistrates am! 

collectors ? and oft this point I should say that the. mugistnHes ainl coliecitu^ of districts 
should certainly be placed under a superior capable of interposiiur promptly and do idedi\ . 
Whiithor it be to coirent error, to redress injuries, or to stimulftt If will never, 

1 think, do to subject functionUricK -Airily vested with large di^dtetioiiury and summary 
powers, to superiors who can only imvifcic efici u ion judiciid inquiry. In the soeimtv <> 

C C the 
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... .. the people, th- functions of th< • t&sg ana remedial authority mpst bear a close relation. 

Calcmia t.ivi to those of the executive, whose rape! con™ in the adtnini- i ; , of affairs, admitting of no 

financew.c « . delay, can never he overtaken by.the slow ■ ■ .1 elaborate investigation.. .Hence, 

4 ac.'- it.tit th? tii i cctiiiLi, and leociediul power must lie vested in some one or more 

! aving a moderate sphere of jurisdiction,, if we dd protect the people from the mistakes 
' " , a Hectors and magistrates, for the best men must, in the haste and 

excitement of executive police duty, frequently mistake, and sometimes be carried bevond the 

•>o:dmity seems, ^anythin-, to be 
• n cessary, because the acts of collectors touch more extensively the bulk of the com- 
1 . u.m , and that part of it which can-least easily overcome the obstacles of distance and 



can distinguish nations. The one evil, h ■ lowd from ; since, with a~ given 

establishment, the sphere of authority must be locally extended in proportion as functions 
are separated. 

JO. It is a mere truism to state that the of authority without knowli dge (and 

knowledge minute m proportion s ' -ay extend to details) must be . y or 

directing aim remedial authority placed over magi . J ors 

r e-1 go grrat.lv to details, and it must mamly deir nd upon the people for a knowledge of 
r rights and claims. It follows, that uf that autho . , y give th fair 

\ la 7, there must he crmmdss of access, or the mean*; nf mo/i,,_ • ^ v , * * , 

of the party 
Excesmve ext< 

*• t ijr 1 diatelv <>vn • he < -xcculive revenue and nu»«j;iKtena.l ivfTi.w r ; n a' ' T V 4V/ 

that turn upon points of loci 1 i xy \\\ c ’ ] mu 1 lR 0 (> * I ? a ^ 3arB 

• i rtitutii nn a e tarious, sine e it IT F* 

> u must be proportionately difficult tn 

r T' :l y ;U Tr V • ,ai ' nca- to what is di,ta»t, and IV,an whit is known t > what is 

0 S 

vni ; ,ni - ’ , a,,d tl,,n ^ 1 - ™«a*wi s,t,..uJ s y Si 

•' lve :i ,l( ,v 1 1 ,!ie of 'isaei.uisitum, to sav nolhimr of the 1 Unlil! ^ J y 

Uli« • - An-iui ,,, i mil,, lubou In some ,;, too it „m,t hS'wilS™ ° . T 

Of'; -cof-ion, 'r V,U ?°r 

the reputation of ignorant , will suggest false d.ductions from taucitul r ~- s ’ ndof 

17 . On every ground, therefore, it seems to me that the jurisdiction oft I, , !**?,* 
dlately above he n ugistratss and «o)lectors, slioukl be limited to a modi-n.iA Ut i ty "Sr?* - 
trictf," and these districts rc-onibling each other as nearly as ntuv be in th um £ l "T of dls " 
nonti phononnu thav pro? “fit. V have alreati / explained why the sam *\ SK i ai , , 

have the emit. 1 both of -he police and revenue. Nothing' 1 «„ 7 / 8h " uld 

unreasonable than to disjoin in the superior what is united in the inferior ,,',<1^ * .» m °. rft 

<,i,.v.. i•» i..... i ," 1 -•. -ly 7 ..gsps 

defiance, bv evading in one eu|wcity any distasteful dnrecUous he tnay r> xeivc in n.,„ti, 

' I. had occasion el •where to observe the inconvenience resulting from this cause in the 
orkc of our joint inairisti ?ites and .sui>-con*ctorfl ; end Ijoui flu* IWudras nml V„* P ’ . ^ 


1 r 1 , , . . . 1 • 1 ,1 4 1 . R f riiS umi Bombay corrcB- 

p< ti < nco, I ;hould int«.*r that tho judicial men have expcmniicfil son.rihiritr slmilur in 

ihuir rovemn* police. 

..... loner • .Hi-id Police should u,.i f think,: d with any 

# i the ordinsary details of a colic? tor s and magistrate office; for \ ir ji, . ]t nUiSt 

• • P vt-J tliul iin'. own inmifdu.tc executive duties will huve u diiiproporiumiit/ importance 

in ii>^ < yt ro that he will not i-xerci&a an adoquatt 01* uhliiaBMial control ? vcr hi» wubor- 
n •' .3 n- ; m !*? aid to the tract under Iua innuf ilinto mnimucmtnt, there will be wantinc 
,lir i : ‘t r ‘ buin of j. uiduated aiitle * l v . (low fur hanhonld cxcrcUr any, and what judieiul 
: Mw •* •' * 1; v IP vR.it M->. hP'< lol'.md, i int .utd pi of luce, a. « n,s ' b>. > f jt ,stuv of 
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t he commissioner’s powers should, I think, certainly extend, and the numerous cases which it is 
advantageous to have decided on the spot in the 'course of settling the government revenue 
will fall within tins principle ; so also in regard to the punishment of the official misconduct 
o the native officers under lnm, and the redress of wrongs sustained from them ; individuals 
complaining of such wrongs having still access to the judge if dissatisfied. But the exercise 
^ J f a diiimistiati\c and directive revenue and police officers of judicial powers, properly so 
called, excepting ui the case of their official subordinates, seems to be against principle: it 
must he defended, therefore, on special grounds, and should not be extended or continued 
beyond the space or time within which such grounds may be found to exist. The principle 
appears to have been greatly violated by the law which gives our magistrates very lar-e 
discretion m determining the question of possession, and is perhaps equally infringed in other 
cases, wherein summary decisions (often exhibiting all the imperfection, withoi t any of tin 
speed the name imports) are substituted for the careful judgments of adequate and well 
ordered judicial establishments ; upon such an establishment we must of course ultimatelv 
the rights of the ; and I would therefore regard all the judicial bowers lhatmav 

lie given to, magistrates, collectors or commissioners, as accidental and temporary only ; but 
copies or all decrees regarding landed property ought, in the unsettled districts at least to be 
sent (o the commissioner, who should he authorized to certify to the Sudffer Court for revision 
any that may appear to him to involve erroneous or mischievous principles; and it will of 
coins, be competent to the era . mtroUtng autbbrity to employ t: cy of the district 

judges in prosecuting inquiry into any matters, judicial or revenue, whenever they may d cm 
it advisable to do so. Possibly, too, it may he thought to he advisable that the Commissioner 
of revenue and po . rl a proper jm • ye !. he employed con¬ 

jointly with the.criminal judge, m holding a sessions for the trial of persons charged‘with ti: 
more serious offences, or of Europeans. These are points that will have to he determined 
at d f. ree local ;uu tempomry considerations; and they need not, 1 think, be decided 
before settling the genera scheme of establishment; on the contrary, it is. I conceive •• 
recommendation to that scheme, that it admits of such a variety in its appl.cati. n 

a. Above the officers who exercise the directing an 1 r medihl power, there must he ku 
authority of general control for the purpose of maintaining general principles and ofwatehin 
and reporting upon general results. For this purpose the same minuteness of information as 

•; ^, qu ‘™ d U1 ‘he directing and remedial authority, is not of c< un .. • . • a- 

mem to a lengthened mvestigat'on ol particulars (when that may i e called for) like!, to he. 
ended with the same bad effects, supposing only that (lie intermediate officers are'fit f„r 
the duties assigned to them; and ho W far th. authority in question shall he exercised directly 
oy the government of the country, or through the instrumentality of hoards, commissioner::, 
(poi.cm or secretaries, ought properly to depend on the. exftcht of its biller duties The 
ini.ite contml must of course rest with Oovemment, and if ma\ perhaps he thowiu. th d 
.vhen il n - f any distinct authority for the‘purpose above menliomul 

is a proot that its sphere of dominion is too . -.tensive, and that should he twnclod ... 

11,1,1 »n mlennediate class offonctionaries mninttiined. It is ,,, r( :_n In m mv mt purpo-c 


I consider 11io 
eitlodlv in I van— 
o i \crcise tin* 
ivmdnblu, such 
vei n - 
7Y 


" --- - . Mimimu.j. ii, it JO >111 111 

o cuter on a lull discussion ol in s point; ! shall only, therefore, remark ih 
retention by Government of the immediate control over all department to I* 
togftous, when other business of more importance or urgfney allow s it reilr.lv !<» » \ ore is 
dm bon ; and that where the intervention of another authority ofcontrM ir im . vmdihlw 
♦nithoriries should bo required to act in the closest possible eomrnunieMijofl \\ ii h I h< O 
mcnt - Re\etme and Policy dcpartim nt, it docs not seem io be mvo niv ( > define V i*i\ 

a< mutely Hit' powers of the controlling 1 authorities, and the question vvhwt \\:<\ they shall bo 
co. : ,litu?cd\vh,.n Aep.irato bom tlie Go\eminent, isoiio which will Ik* bd ter examined nli u* v (! 

n e oouoiilcred the establishments required to be ciden.uivd lor ('u: other . rcui lu\ou hot Mi 
civ* ad ?V l V ,7tmi,,n U< th ° r >* v »* which proud* > tor he d.-ono,, ,f million.' ol 

Ot 11 r man and mam or between individuals and Government, and i'or the d< • 
the jnslice, wherein uuy iu-hrirbml or Goverinnenfc, or if, oilier o. , ,, !•. hall' of 

° nmunify, demand the punishment of an allied offender. 

C C 2 20 The 
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... The functions of the civil and criminal judge may of course be kept distinct. But the 
lKi-.ns for uniting them, those especially of ocoliomy and convenience, seem, in respect to the 
European establishment at least, to be very strong ; and there is clearly no incompatibility of 
the the other. The case is very different w hen we come to unite the duties of a 

judge with the executive charge of the police or the collection of the revenue*.. For when 
these are given to one officer, there must always be great danger lest the deliberative will 
rive way to the executive, unless both be very light, since the pressure of the one is instant, 
s be or seem to be susceptible of postponement: the one will appear 
oa.-y because the items of it may often be summarily disposed of; the other will seem to be 
burthen some, because requiring more continuous thought; hence it is generally allowed that 
m our L i provinces great advu nil ids the relieving of the zillah judges from 

magisterial duties. The two functions* SO Suf concerns the CiVu court, have indeed nothing 
in ' l'iuu.n, and in the criminal department, the power of judged, united with the charge of 
the p 1 < e, and exercised with the neat and passion that must sometimes influence a zealous 
magistrate, coins likely to be abused. Similar reasons, with others more likely to find favour, 
may be urged against the union of the powers of judge with those of collector, excepting 
special circumstances, and the above reasons nave 6f course a twofold force in favour of 
separate judiciary,, when p 1 : k e out collect » magistrates. 

*21. Assuming that the European judges shall exercise both civil ii.ai jurisdiction, 

a is necessary to define in each branch the extent of their powers; and this, by necessary 
< *• m jU( n e, leads to the. consideration ol the question what functions shall belong to the 
hhu Now, whethei extent of the country and the 

i < »< 1 of the people, or to the peculiar relation in which we stand towards them, , it seems 

\ ui questionable that the functions of th m judges should be co 

as . ‘ mi and as far as practicable, to that>of superintendence, direction and control • for thus * 
only can th< tratothe utmost > let ictent a pure, just and proa pi ■ b ffiisL 

S nion < Tthe law : and for this purpose it scorns to me to he indispensable that the primary 
jm Miiciion of all i-.i , criminal as well as civil, should be very largely intrusted to natives 
* ;.o .peau ohic-rs •vn never he supplied in sufficient numbers‘to perform, what the existing 
lew requires ot them and the leilect of contummg the system must be that much which 
outfit VO I)C. done will not be done at all, and that much which the law requires to 1) wi 
by the European judges will, in fact, be done by natives, under circumstances 'infinite^ 
more l.kely to lead to abuse than any extent of power directly vested j n them witl • ^ 

responding responsibility and suitable remuneration. It seems to bo just certain tlv/tT" 
necessary talent and knowledge may be had in any required quantity. J Indeed I t (‘ ^ 

meat demand wl qualifications it may, if it will only use its patronno-o to 
attainment, the difficulty will be not to find fit candidates for office, tmt adequate einnlov 
meat for the abilities it will call into being. Nor do I see any sufficient reason for thinking 

that 


* t do nut now lay stress upon the notion that the courts can be very useful in protecting the people 
; the lovenue authorities for reasons above explained; but of course I would rci ard all systems 
..nidi do not rest he rights of the people upon courts of ji,tiro temporary run ly, 

1 fu sum : cases nummary punishment may be necessary to the good ordei of society, though involv- 
h . risk of injustice. In others, this 1’ 4 : may be snial or may In counterbalanced by tho"advantage 
*1 '*ouij.it decision, and the question what nlkuiM.s s1k. 1I ,.e punishable by the magistrate, and subject 
to what control, will require separate consideration, with lull advertence to the penal law. But it is 
impossible to glance over the Bengal code without being struck by llu; great extent of penal jurisdiction 
which h:t been given to our magistrates since the tine of Lord Cornwallis, and one is forced to the 
c i '.’iii3ioi 1 that, consmlctiUy with the principles of that Mateamun, a large addition to ihc iftmiber of 
eilimiiul judges, not charged with the executive police, is indispensable; yet those w 
th' magisUut*.n to tncrunvb on the ruurliof gai 1 delivery, scum to have been uncun cioufiofany viola¬ 
tion o( the constitution ot 1793. 

I I apply his term of «ouiae to .nagritrates when employed, as at this presidency they are ver. 
<MD|HRy, in the trial of persons choigod with criminal otlcuuet, 
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that honesty and a regard for opinion will be wanting if the proper means of checking cor¬ 
ruption and creating self-respect be adopted. Even indeed were I forced to admit that, 
in their present state of intellect and morals, the natives cannot be safely trusted with large 
powers, I should still be in favour of gradually enlarging the sphere ol their authority, it 
the risk of some temporary evil, and this apart from all the financial considerations that so 
imperiously call for their employment. Men are every where what their circumstances make 
them, and if we would raise the character of the people, we must begin with raising their 
condition; to say they shall be employed only in slavish offices until they cease to exhibit 
the characteristics that necessarily belong to their mean condition, is to condemn them to 
perpetual debasement. Without undervaluing the efforts made by Government and humane 
individuals for the diffusion of knowledge, it seems to me to be obvious that their success 
must mainly depend on the degree in which objects ot generous ambition are held out as the 
rewards of superior attainment. The indirect encouragement to the acquisition of sound 
knowledge which may be given by a proper use of public patronage, is likely to be far more 
efficacious than any direct measure, however ostentatious and expensive, and the plan of 
promoting education by admitting natives to liberal employment has this financial advantage, 
that it not only involves no additional expense, but will secure much economy. I he other 
benefits, on which it must be needless to enlarge, are far more important. On what¬ 
ever side indeed we regard the question, there is equal ground for the persuasion, now 
happily very general, that our native fellow-subjects must be admitted to offices in all de¬ 
partments, of much higher responsibility and emolument than they are now permitted to 
enjoy, and in. no branch of affairs is the application of the principle likely to be more beneficial 
than in the administration of justice, though it must be confessed that in none aie greater 
difficulties 10 be encountered. # # [ 

2 * 2 . As far as concerns civil suits, little difference of opinion seems now to exist. Those 
who would withhold from natives the jurisdiction of cases of large amount, do, in fact, give 
up to them so large a share of the field, that, were it not for the vice of the principle and its 
degrading tendency on those whom all desire to raise, the remainder would scarcely be 
worth fighting for." I have no doubt indeed that there will soon be a general concurrence of 
opinion that for the settlement of disputes of civil right between man and man, the primary 
jurisdiction in all cast s, of whatever amount, ought, to be vested in natives, as soon as fit 
men can be found, and there seems to be little reason to suppose that they will not be every 
where forthcoming on the oifer of an adequate remuneration. The advantages presented by 
the Sadder station of the European judge in point of publicity, a main security against mal- 
admini tration, render it apparently desirable that all cases should be tried there, in which 
the loss of time to the parties and tin ir witnesses (this, if arrears be h pt down, need not he 
gr- it) may not offer a decidedly preponderating objection. Cases in whic h Government or 
the community are mainly concerned ou one Hide, when not tried by the European officers, 
ought all to he brought to that place; because the risk, that the public interests.will he sacri¬ 
ficed to those of the individual must be very great where there is no public spirit in the. com¬ 
munity. Civil suits, m which the amount at issue is considerabl 
of, at the option of either of the parties, because ^ 
in them comparatively unimportant, and may bt 

And but for a consideration of the inconvenience to which suitors and wiftu st*s 
eases would be put if there were no courts excepting at one place in our extensive 
I should like to see all suits brought to the Sudiler station, especially those ot t u p* 


:>f the 


should be simiJuily disponed 
the loss of time to parties and witnesses is 
compensated out 01 the matter m dispute : 

in trifling 
* districts, 
r pe ch¬ 
it is 
v 


e°the best chance wheresoever they may ho tnoi 


>f which the intorc 


pie, for the suits 

when the rich me opposed to the poor or to Government, c 
u zealous defender, that jealousy is specially called for. Then, though we 
hu\ judges m the interior of the districts, care should be taken not. to strew l hem 


, ahd 

have ran 11 
must probat 


* too thickly 
over 


think the objection of distani 


day s journ< 


■d not 


ntt 
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v add to tuu 
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strongl) 

elUuiSCM: 


Delay is th■' main grievance, 
executive duties* wbrih native 


judges in Bengal are required to perform, should be eepanucl} 
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numh^is C irrS , ed! PeCially emolnmeat of eacb is to be 'fduced in proportion as their 

- If it were possible, I would confine the native judges to original* suits mQ b; n „ nM 
appealaide to tin; European judge; and if one could none thi/th . ... i\ u n ° n ', 

' m the statements given from certain districts of Madras* bv which^t^ .’ ’t" i .'' T '' 
part of the appealable cases determined bv the district ' a I , I ,0< ; , s llilt less 

-1. At this presidency I fear we cannot generally speculate nn C i»ni, „ , . u Vir 
therefore probably admit into the system native judges of anneal for tl FeSU - ' lll,Isfc 
nu » «**, reserving a right oflpecial appeal, Urn SalgS! W “ d 

-j. In the criminal department many appear to have a strong repugnance i n „„„ „„ „• , 
ablf: “tension of the power* of native judges, yet in this dfpartS a Tsfit^JA?f f' 
essentially necessary, that they should have the trial of a number of cases that n ° K 
im time of the European officers, if, without an inordinate expense 
latter actually to discharge the duties that nominally belong to them, and obtain t il !j 
factory ad,numeration of criminal • nor will it, I imagine, be di fie h t % 

security against the abuses which are apprehended. These, I suppose to be thr XL? f 
condemnation of the in m ml the corrupt acquittal of the guilty; no on i 

anticipates any want of capacity in the natives. The reasons, Oo«2 n ‘ u> 

l.ould be referred to tl... young a A f ' 

‘i magistrates, have no proper application to the case of native judges* and ft “*“ stantb 
b.b , through inadvertence , E , „„ ...kwSiiW 

°y sU ' : dard assumed in R< i ilation HI. 1821 * 1 sec im -ndi/M^ut v '• ll u 1e d 

S* 

"ic. 1,,1 , v; s -ompetent to decide, nor indeed why the magistrates also shm Id w y are 
Bimihn* dimn tion, whni thev rWm u . < P dl ‘° ” 011 id not exercise a 

dii ctlv lo the native crinihal court The f 10(1 ^ ases brought before them 

wiZmlyrtthJstoted h y - th0S ® tribunaJs 
cmne, th po'nt being, not as in the case of our vouucr ,... h «'»ousnc«s of the 

err with honest intentions, Vmt whether thev Zre lik • *•#, whether thej likely to 

justice. Of course « . I i sl oildlcUn entwc ^ V “' V ' n tb " coon*. of 

hike, the seventy, and especially the irremediableVature of a ’sentenJ, “ Wry P ro P or to 
requiting a reference, before execution, to a hi rher tribunal ' A sin us . a Z nmnd for 

to me to be in inable to provide against v’,-„ s , f ' nunl > it uppe 

I apprehend, a principle loss likely to meKih iSS? thoughts, 

may already, I observe, m some casts he passed by the nuti. . • , ° Cor P°™l punishment 

and Bombay it is the native revenue and police officer* not aa< ? botb «t Madras 

criminal jurisdiction in the interior of the districts. This h «i . nj,,on ' ll > that ex, rtis.-s 
objectionable in ptfntemle, though circumstanees may 6utwei»btl arn W e, " ent ”*> 1 think, 
trials should, I conceive, be hh h>r as jaacticahlo confine,i in ,',T„ TI‘,"" n; ul L c,imiu:il 
judge or magistrate is stationed ; stripe: .should nut be inflicts] LA f ,n ’ r ‘ aa European 
courts of the moonsiffs or native jud*:< a will surely he better f n )> , /’ l ! irurenr( ' ; a,| d the 
we nr st have uny tribunals for the punishment of petty often . > J, * lia 4 f f . 1 P°^ ce ofheers, if 
'20. In extending the powers of native judges, various rher ^ of a district, 

xvwirtionss, nt w trials, and the like, will naturally sufnmit then 1 ' t U ' v . a Y ° IV P°^ S > 
it would he superfluous now to enlarge; but il they Tie tivvi/l i 8 li' on which 

. - .. .. . ■«—. L, 

—|t»____ _ ^ Om 

Haiiiumber of cumiu. v iuiiB should, I think, he much rostricirH ,v , , 

tb-iD regnlur suiti nwt it at oil maintained. But ur ibii uomt \ r" UlC <l,h V nctlon hKwecrt 
* l:u ‘' «wdi*i bid, new trial.*’ fuuld hr. granted, vdictl.c to tiv the L 1 ® n " " r - lo th * cjrcun, “ 
^1: bop, to do justice in , d,u*,ivO di,.p mon. ’which 1 IMU ^ 
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OurmoonsifFs are generally said to be bad, and the reason is plain; they are most of them 
miserably paid, and that not by fixed salaries, but by fees. The experiment of appointing 
beggarly judges to administer justice to the poor, who are most exposed to injustice, could 
have only one result. It will be better to leave the people to themselves than thus to open 
shops for the sale of decisions. The expense of employing respectable men need not alarm 
us, if indeed, in such a case there can be any hesitation on the score of expense; for we 
are not to measure the salaries required by natives with our own. Taking the ordinary 
price of food and wages of labour, I should assume, for those whose habits do not require 
imports from Europe nor expensive equipages, that the rupee in India is equivalent to eight 
shillings in England, and the more the exchange is against the former, the higher probably 
will silver rise in relation to commodities. 

27 . On this basis we may deduce the following comparison of salaries:— 


For Mensem. 


Rupees per Ann. 


£. Sterling. 


5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

00 

70 

HO 

100 

125 

150 


00 

120 

180 

240 

300 

300 

480 

GOO 

720 

840 

9G0 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 


24 

48 

72 

06 

120 

144 

192 

240 

288 

330 

384 

480 

000 

720 


Per Mensem. 


Rupees per Ann. 


£. Sterling. 


175 

200 

225 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

000 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 


2,100 

2.400 
2,700 
3,000 
3,000 

4.200 
4,800 

5.400 

( 1,000 

7.200 

8.400 
9,000 

10,800 

12,000 


840 

900 

1,080 

1,200 

1,440 

1,080 

1,920 

2,1G0 

2,400 

2,880 

3,360 

3,840 

4,320 

4,800 


28. As we advance to the higher grades, it becomes of course necessary* to look to other 
considerations* than those above indicated ; the wants to be provided for being more compli¬ 
cated, and the nature of the calculation is one not admitting of a minute accuracy. The 
table, however, will, I think, be* useful for reference in all discussions relative to the allow¬ 
ances to he assigned to native judges and other native functionaries; and if it be not 
strangely erroneous, it may suffice to show that very extensive financ ial advantages may 
result from the more extended employment of natives. At this presidency, I am of opinion, 
that with an average allowance of 3,000 rupees a year, we may command an abundant 
supply of excellent talent for duties which, in an European functionary, cost at tin* rule of 
30,000; and that with good control, there w ill be no want of other qualifications, lieu* is a 
gain of ten to one. Tin local jurisdiction of the native judges must of course bo finally 
the nn re distinction of legal principles may be sufficiently maintained by the frihunuJ of 
ultimate appeal, even though they should sometimes be overlooked in the com is be low. It 

settled 


'* We must exclude frond any Pitch scheme those who return the profuse habits of the ool nobility 10 
the country, they and thc-ir retainers requiring probably an income greater than is necessary to meet the, 
<nts of cur Euroju an officers ; and wc must look chiefly to the learned classes n»ul moji tf business; 
hut ct course when men cau bo got, combining with hereditary rank a influence, the oilier quailfic.iliotis 
nercras»: v for :i judgo or arbitrator, their services will he very valuable, and hii increase ot pay for the 
‘<6u;e will not operate to their exclusion. 1 would onlv call to mi id the remark, that in a connhy 
K°v«;UH>(i as this in. there is no romrt for that native nobility nt oilictr, which, as fur ns cou&rucd the 
* ,,f h vaiinls, gent's ally gave place, under native uovernmcni *••. to fresh adventurers with shat per sword* or 
keenoi *pi»itp; and 1 may lurtlmr observe* that I douM whether with native bn hits wealth ism. essential 
ll .‘ ,n,, k a.- with u.. exceptin. When the rudt implies military command over troops raised and paid, ns 
5 c&lf nuti\e troops \verr», by the commanders 
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* ■ tl (1 by the local officers, and even as to their number, one can hardly venture to lay 
uvan any absolute rule. I suppose them to be relieved from the petty executive duties 
now tnrown upon moonsiffij, and to be paid wholly by fixed salaries, considering that mode 
o remuneration to be on several grounds preferable to the plan of allowing fees; and eon- 
V| a_ that the due execution ot duty, even if indolence were more to be apprehended 

.'T, 1 " *7 T y be ® ufficlen ^y secured b y the r<!ar °f losing office, if the salary be. adequate, 
alia by the hope of promotion with a graduated scale of emolument; advancement bein-r 
■ ■ S* ; ud on the number of decisions, and the fewness of appeals and reversals. 

■ ne, 1 think, should get less than 100 rupees a month, and for a Bengal zillah of average 
population, wealth, and litigiousness, the following are the numbers and the rates of salary 
tnat have occurred to me. In several districts more will be requisite: in the unsettled 
districts comparatively few will suffice. 

4,800 
7,200 
0,000 
12,000 


4 

at 

100 

- 

_ 

400 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

at 

150 

- 

- 

600 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

at 

250 

- 

_ 

500 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

at 

500 

- 

- 

- 1,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 2,500 

- 

- 

- 

- 


30,000 


.. f ' * suppose eight to be stationed in the interior as moonsiffs, with power to try 

1 e the district moonsiffs ol Madras, original suits in which the value at issue may not. 
i ~>o rupees. I he rest to be at the Sudder station, with authority to hear appeals 

rom the mixHisiffs, and to try original suits of a higher value, being also employed in the 

Inch a Sr S! TT 'm^v l ° t1iem by the magistrate, or referred by the judge. With 
a • .o vHinx *‘ii. 1 with- tl.. power of referring ft to another, 

wl. r themf ,n ' < e °‘ l h T’ W ,' th T wlthout ; »n of ,-ases 

w 1 w U . 5 -"'t 1 ‘mvc little doubt that a single European 

S7»Ctib£tffSr.uh.,r h nl S ie ' >t ™r 

ho e already stated reu,ons why I ^,,ider [heT ;C<1 ,. b > 1 th / < our ' of circuit. [ 

P°/ce to unobjectionable; andLseems^m 80 

l . nttt S e9 ^*"U result from giving to the ziUah md e<8 V| 1( < J ,u 1 t , many 
no.' committed to the circuit courts. It will tend to economy and thol * • f aU cas F 

community, not less than the grand objects of securing SiTLZt *** 

and the more certain conviction of the <ruilfv, will be enuallv nr, r ! \ V (,r tlie . limo . f;f,nt 
«i«l .1. lays »<*,«,rily ^ultingfrom'Up, plan *"*"* »' 

«*«. ft » «!>™a,ly * be 

2*1. I do not think it a pood plan to have auxiliary or assistant i M . 

ped ent for preventing’ or bringing down arrears, for we thus in effrJt vt ^ 1 ? n ex 7 

jWhin to 1,0 held generalTy !y some Inferior man, or 12 Z ti l St ' * "T? 

v^:i ,-e place I should conceive we may have be. I far filled by a native • * \ ° l ' UiT ? 

ii u l. 1 11 ? j : ix v uiidiue, and vw break in upon 

fol! ,Y ! » detotaUuug whjj appointments shall be giVcn 

;• IT r ' ° Luropeans. The not: .a Unit «... h -theex are nco esary or useful as 

V 'T "V T U " g 1 " ,r ° 1 " iun °‘ r,C u 9 - ,n ,J“f K l ml winch I obsirvehas been 

‘‘I’."'. 5 ! rr,,n J ! °f- lt 19 V, ? 1 T mihv - r°V ] " in.. rests are 

V,M, r,"'.'r ’ v e V i body *°T wrfitclicd tt..i.nol, to tin Luting oper .non,, of an 
. Vill* 1 ll" 'V'T ; We '"7 T ' UB ». u01,5 tl*ntthef• iiio.tioft<s , f , ;,,,'in C ; ,nd «ol- 

• ' '' "" l I’.'". t 1 r0,,,n ' V f ■ ' l,riall ‘"' nee, xuryto , /.Hah judge. 

V Jr! y * " ' 1 ■ T v “*rt l 7 "T U, :d ''' 1 to th,t n«* otherwise 

vu .ul in pu lie ullaird, rfeemu to be a detect rather than un em Mcnr,-. on tiu> bench ; and 

too 
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Igo the auxiliary judo's are not to perform all the duties of judges, they break in upon 'he 
consistency of the system, they occupy a position which in my view ought to belong: to 
natives, and in -o far as they interfere with the immediate trial of the more serious cases, 
they Will operate to continue the inconvenience which results under the system of circuits 
*!. of a tribunal always sitting to dispose of such cases in the manner best cal 

culated to promote the ends of justice. If, on the other hand, they are to perform all the 
•.duties, civil and criminal, of other judges, the question is one of salary, and the economy 
nld I think be one. i ant clear indeed that it will, .at least for a ’ _ ne to 

come, be expedient that judges should pass through the offices of magistrate and collector, 
and on that ground, as well as with a view to the importance of the office, their salaries 
ought to be on a higher scale. No qualifications can well be too high for him who is to 
discharge the duties of a judge ; as on their proper discharge the permanent welfare of the 
country must ever mainly depend. In the existing state of things, both in the revenue and 
t. and rnimit. >. • ssaffjft 1 he duties of these departments 

cannpt perhaps be reckoned much less important or difficult; so.long, however, as tin 
security of the civil rights of the people does not rest on the adniinistrati m of good and 
clear laws by good judges, we must admit things to be in rather a barbarous state, and, 
gradually therefore I should hope that tin* necessity for siwh interference will cease, a’rui . 
that the police and revenue business will asdtime the sameehareottWP as it possesses in ahrcost 
other civilized countries. But ( very step the country may make in- the progressed* im r 
pro v eiuent, the office of the judge must"become more' important; and to .his truth we ought 
Perpetually to revert, for many things in our system operate unhappily to cause the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, apart from police, especially civil justice, to be considered as of 
secondary importance; whereas it is, l apprehend, of primary importance even as concerns the 
peace of the country and those other purposes of police to which the duties of the judge 
are *’0 often postponed. Important and difficult as i regard the duties of a judge, 1 do not. 

; n nil apprehend that the service, unless patronage til home be greatly abused/w ill not afford 
^ sufficient number of fit nu n to discharge them, if we do not needlessly multiply Eurdjxeun 
courts, nor neglect to nu ke due use of our native subjects, since, us above intimated, under 
[ toper system, one judge ought I think to suffice, where localyirrumstui\ccs are favourable; 

1 > 000,000 or 1 , 200,000 people. Some of our Bengal districts are ‘stated' to contain more 
j Mn 2 * 000,000 *, and under the proposed plan the judges can scarcely fail to become much 
r 1,Jl ° efficient to the discharge ot their required duties. The office of Registrar. 1 conf-ss 


mu sorry to see abolished 
* 'cieiiey of the courts, and 

° churgy ( ,j' { , substantive ollic 
P'HVrrs i 

the 


because. I think that, properly regulated, it would add to tlu* 
would be a good school for young men before being vested with 


a substantive olfice. The practice of giving the registrars huge judicial 
ho in . v it of the system; but, as explained in our letter to Government, 
in * lia hoi:d exigencies of the time, and the indispem alile KCaCessity .of* providing an increased 
u j mbcsr of good native courts, appear to require its abolition. That the ajUah courts may 
tlir. ,a activity, and to provide for .era.- -mul pressure of busier h.- *o prevent 

cm j U ion of arreio-. it might be advisable to have one or imev a. sisltmi. judge-'* • ' 

1 ion, to be ordinarily (*niployed in the districts where hu>im i* Im.ivic-^ m h 
in g cascn referred to them by the judge, eith r singly or m conjum non with one or in'. .• 

. nutivc 


U f *°S reo * n which the files, of hobiu civil jqdgeb are lond 
Xvl,I th . ln ■ ei ' wur y may be estimated t’ncn the iollfumg tact.; 

*1 * ‘ received in August T&' 2 g: it appears that i,fii 6 cases were depending before the ffilnh judge ; 

f hc inferior courts ht'-n fully employed, his lib nci d im have exceeded $i ; so .1 i,*?oo 
of. il,* ihe.liurdwHn Judge, it api tars that all but uo* might buve been otbi r\\ip» : diq»os. d 

juOg c ° n td>ly t where the extent ol liujution seems greatly to exceed that ot the Jungle Mchal:. thy 
u u, dy x ,fi canes depending in he. court, which 70 were original suits. Although, therefore, 

“ 0 were propOtS, the mere lr«ct that then is u stoppage ot juHlice tu 

eaaiesi there are not European judge# enough, ;u»u to span* } but inueu 

"Quo of meeting tin diiliciiUy. 


1 change 1. 


oed beyond what oven die existing lutv. 
)in a Statement tor the Jungle Mahals 


utny ipiarle is 
>i numbers \t 
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unemployed servants qualified to discharge the office of judge 1 g “* 

“ a ,r mpl *' y 8 ? u 5 ct °V JLT te 

Jdvu«bl t under %**?& 

L dT' h!thT C ‘t and the j udl " a ! a " d revenue business to be transacted in clch 
,, tae administration of civil and criminal justice, there doe-- net nnr, 0 ™ 1 „ 

\ a ; or li!: saine di uree of promptness of intervention on the part of the sum 1 u r - ntli 

Tiu- : 'S° of th qi F Slte *" tbe mana S emen ‘ of , the P«>»‘ce and the collecting of’the revenue’ 
. ■ c ~' 9 1 11 *e European courts may therefore, I conceive, be unobjectionablv and nv- 

' tfi nt y reduced to two; one authority of control over the European district iulire beiW 

*» «*> *. StoJatio- of «m£ Of S3 Sio,io„ B 

... ... .• " , a Pl )e . al 111 n gEt> and courts of special appeal, fitly taking the nlace of flu’ 
conduct! f UeCtUlg and controlling authoriti i I have above proposed, to provide for the 

» business. At this presidency the pn.vbciaKirtVof S! 
far too Jrea! 1 ' heea considered inefficient. The number of jud- es J ls 

to a sunermr nan t a " ytl,m f. 1,ke a » assurancc that the appeal from the ziilali judge would be 
wiisuEnSXjffie^ .° fth °T’ e 7 WlU f h t,, 7 J Were SeIcCtpd ‘ Evenwhenthere 
*uddi r station were not the be"^-^'^ ,n V° r knowled g e * ! >ors who remained at 

d'.ri- to be able efficiendf “ Uch ** fc » ct e d withtWcircuit 



AH-i hasty judgments, often wrotur in ; n V ^ ! C( ‘ urts (mc . niighthave aatieipu^* v. iuuf -. 

mm. her of the judges ton was suffiet^t Swf 4 H in f to lix thc law. 

nopo.t t a , iut u; , that of deeding as th. y fm^uc. lv b^ m \* 1 .*1™ be f n flfit for so 
riuiir frequent chants pw - ;l L m-u om.nl < 1 , t y had , lo decide, m the last report 

svstem was manifestly injurious to parties having j, TuroumhTof'n 1 ° f w- ° n,lah » and the 
u f courts , Wf, re established, since a simde voief misht■ X l\ P F' a < ,,,r ***** l ' l 'nefit 
whereas a judgment, of reversal by a sinjL judge leftAhe apnXnXl 6 ^'?" com P la ‘ned of, 
rnen not of active minds, when hot influenced^ passion tCeSrif^ 1 * be 11 was; aiul with 
He side of affirmation, f have little doubt therefore that, the ab, li! gt n 9 ra 1 | 1 y be a bias to 
be a general benefit, though in Bengal some of the shove ’, r, i tfaeRe '" n - - will 
It will certainly be financially beneficial, though a very Uberal J ™^?“ ha 7 e ceased to exist, 
judges out of the sum saved by the abolition of the provincial ’ e “ade for native 

vantage in having such courts ns tribunals of intermediate am , juid s, -eing no ad- 
hnv •in them as tribunals of thc last resort, I am clear that thi-v , IX 1“’1..Kf®* 14 , mischief in 
32. On the duties properly belonging to the courts of ultimate ^ , abolished. 

IC ».*f all European officers the fractions ought to he those <>f LuutVr^r r * not enlarge, 
nuhertlian a detailed ministry to the wants of individuals wilh' ' lr ^ tion and control, 
pnuci^le apply to the high cyt judiciary tribunal. The Suddcr ,ud f ( ' c ' u * iar does the 

iTioii perm|ly selected i’or their talcnta and acquirements. Notlun'r S ^ i ^ coursi^ bo. 
imschievouB as to have o court of appeal, and above all tin* hifdic«i crS k *f a | vSuni or 

} - v ru ’ ( ‘ cd seniority, which is perhaps worse than clnmcc*. * (c ^ chance or 

•c.; In tl:r civil department 1 would not give an nppoal of ri«rht inii c n 
“ ,W ' ; ' 11 W “^Hsiblc that they can try all appeals; and the princijfc'S'lS^S2 

------- - a _ appeals 

* -I’l j; , ---- . _ 1 

—i.../■ ,lc : arl| “ r »u?ntary proviitittn regarding appeals 1 iniirhL I fV.i»a \ 
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appeals of right according to the sum adjudged or disallowed, seems to me to be a bad one* 
A single case of no particular importance is thus often allowed to occupy the time that 
would suffice to correct 10 or 20 wrong decisions, or by the establishment of a general rule 
to provide for the settlement of hundreds, and the Sudder Court is led away from its main 
business, which is that of making others decide rightly, and of fixing general principles, 
rather than of labouring themselves in the determination of individual cases with a view 
merely to individual interests. 1 do no think it advisable that their interference should be 
restricted by express law. The frequent changes which have been made at this presidency, 
in sometimes opening and sometimes closing the door against special appeals, seems to 
show what indeed might a priori have been predicated, that it is impossible to anticipate all 
tlie circumstances under which it may be necessary for the supreme controlling court to 
interfere, in order to prevent cruel injustice, or the denial of justice. Government must 
therefore, I think, rely on the discretion of the sudder judges; taking care that such men are 
selected as possess the knowledge and the judgment requisite to regulate their interference 
on proper principles. They should of course frequently substitute for the admission of an 
appeal a direction for a new trial, especially when facts may appear to be doubtful, or 
when the issues tried in the court below may not involve the whole merits of the case; and 
by this means, to say nothing of other advantages, a single judge will be able to effect much 
more towards the distribution of justice, and consequently fewer men will answer, and 
expense will be saved. 

34. In the criminal department, it may suffice if the Sudder Court Preserve' the absolute 
decision'of all cases which involve a sentence of death or imprisonment for a period ex¬ 
ceeding 14 years, or in which, if less serious, they may see special reason to interfere; gra¬ 
dually, indeed, I do not see why the district judges might not bo intrusted with the trial of 
all criminal cases, excepting the very few which on political grounds it might seem expe¬ 
dient to reserve for the Supreme-Court, especially if a jury system were established; and in 
the absence of juries the judges of neighbouring districts and the commissioners of revenue 
and police might, when it were thought proper to have more than one European judge, be 
joined in the commission. 

36. In the criminal, as in the civil department, I would leave to the Sudder^ Court a large 
discretion in the exercise of its remedial powers; and I do not think that any variety of 
opinion as to the precise authority to be exercised by the several tribunals will aficct the 
gene ral scheme. 



30. Supposing ; system for the administration in the interior to be established us above, 
will remain to be considered whether the court of ultimate''jurisdiction in civil and cri- 
mimd cases shall be the same authority as that which is to* e xorcise* a general control over 
the revenue and police, and this hi countries which are not permanently .settled, in winch 
consequently the courts must at every step be met by circumstances whefein'they have no 
authoritative rule, and in w hich the revenue officers must necessarily cm rt :» ver\ e> tensive 
1 interference with the private concerns of the‘people. I wen Id decidedly answer m the dir- 
ttiative, foV reasons which I have above stated*. It seems to be almost imp >ssiblc otherwise 
establish a consistent system by which th<* rights of the people and of the Government 
®ball be duly sec ured ; and the darkness and confusion of which we complain in Bengal 
‘‘P pears to be a consequence of the plan wo have hitherto followed, fivm which we could 
huvn escaped only by a scheme of revenue management that would'virtually, though not in 
juime, have excluded from th$ jurisdieition of tin 1 courts almost all lhatters touching the. 
funded property of the country. Convinced that the union of powers in the superior grades 
the judicial and revenue establishment will be thus advantageous, I would further ob- 
serve, ti iat Jt w j]j g t > f ar to remedy, and that unobjectionahfy, 1 conceive, any inconveniences 
^hu ll nmy be experienced from their se]Oration ih the inferior rani s, at lco-t in cUscft 
^ !°>vin instant decision is not required, because the inconsistencies and jarring of two 
sub-joel.»1 

^bjeetionuble on 

-< u ng disputes touching laud and rent, the jurisdiction in such cases may much uuoro 

1)1)2 ^afclv 


common chief, can readily be set right; consequently, if it be thought, 

mte revenue authorities with the power of 
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safely he trusted to a separate civil judge if the court to which the as of the judge 

are appealable be the same authority by which the revenue administration is controlled. 
Thence I conclude that the last-mentioned authority should be united with that of the 
Sadder Court, for all districts in which the settlements are still temporary; and if their ju¬ 
risdiction as a civil court were confined, as I think it ought to be, to the admission of spe¬ 
cie! appeals and the deeding of new trials, and their powers in criminal cases to those 
exercised by our Nizumut Adawlui, a single court could, I imagine, supposing the district 
judges to be good men, undertake the control of the officers of both departments within 
an extensive and populous province. 

87 In the permanently settled districts the control of the police and revenue had better, 
i conceive, be kept distinct from the administration of justice, excepting insofar as both be¬ 
long to the Government, for in such districts the two things have little or nothing in common ; 
the functions of the revenue officer taking quite a new character, and the business of the 
judge being extensive and difficult in proportion to the wealth of the people, the reasons in 
favour of a division of labour become strong, while the considerations on the other side 
gradually lose their force. 

88 . As to the general control of the revenue administration and police, all will probably 
agree in thinking that it should rest with Government, or in the hands of persons acting 
uumc.diatelv as its organs or confidential advisers. I am not less strongly persuaded that 
whether th< -udder judges exercise revenue powers or not, it would be very advantageous 
to the country, where they may not be actually the members of Government, that they 
should ad in much closer communication with it than has been usual in Bengal; that, 
in short, tin powers of the court should either be exercised by the members or Govern- 
nif-nt ^ now constituted, or that the judges should be considered as a committee of the 
council. 


:j!) \ have atri idy noticed how little the practice of Lord Cornwallis justifies the ar¬ 
rangements in defence of which Lis authority i- usually cited: nor is the principle of sepa- 
• dir: tb«' judicial from the political power justified by the constitution of oar own country, 
-till less by the system adopted in the colonies. It is plain indeed, that if the court of (iimi 
jurisdiction act in i r c tee of the general views of the Executive Government of the coun¬ 
try, it must fr< qucntly lull into very great errors. Now the. measures of our Government, not 
being publicly dis rij ipfee and views can only he fully known to the members 

of it, or to those COpMaunicating confidentially with them, and having full access to the 
records; hence alone a sufficient, reason for maintaining a close connexion between the 
Sudder Court and the Government, even thouejh the practice of places differently circi in¬ 
stanced were, which it is not, opposed to the union. Nor is the matter one of theory onlv • 
several instances have occurred in which the Suddor Court of this Presidency have from the 
above cause been opposed to Government; and in all such cases of'opposition the result 
must be less of due weight and authority to one or other, and probably lose of influence to 
both: further, the Sudder Court has a number of duties which do not ordinarily belong to 
judicial tribunals, to the I ctual perforjaaai the most intimate muon with Go- 

rcutly conduce; and even in the decision of 


rument would 


>f due information aF to the dt 


of G 


eus< s cl tin? m >st common 


Government, m regard to pri- 


occur ranee, the. want 

vatc rights will not un frequently lead into error ; but. the great and radical evils of such an 
tinjjf:ri"!h in imperio throw into the. shade all minor inconveniences. Ihe reasons assigned 
for the great, change diet led here in 1801 and 1806 arc altogetlu r insutlii ient Vo justify it. 
The real cause, want of leisure, could e asily have been obviated by other means, and it 
would, f Lank, be a greut. improvement to revert to the system of 1708, with the modifica¬ 
tions rendered necessary by the extent of our dominion ; in other words, whether the 
authorities of revenue und judicial control bo united or be kept distinct, l.lie- Sudder Court 
should bo the chief judicial board or conunith-e urv • Go\« rnm< nt. U should, I tflink, 
report all decrees I>01010 they arc issued, and nil sentf-nccs of death and ptM’petual imprison¬ 
ment, their dacha**u be.'*1 g, hoW’ ver, conclusive us to the tacts, and it-. English 
'• n< r, on all point of general interest, should be urn up to Govennn 


correspou- 
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10. At present the court is under no adequate control: it is, iu fact, more independent of , ' f 

control than the Government, the judges not being responsible for the consequences of their f 1 

acts, however politically mischievous, not being touched by public opinion, nor in civil ° L " , ; aC v nQf 
matters subject to superior authority. The. appeal to England is practically nugatory as l '^)<:‘ t ober*iS3o 
a security to good government, and the court is much less useful to the home authorities as- 
a check upon misgovernment than tlie board; but by accounting more fully to Government*, ' 
it would, through its reports, serve every purpose of that kind much more effectually than 
it now does, and at the same time it would be subject to \vliat all judges should be subject, 

—some clhcient check to mal~administration.. The establishment of a court so entirely free 
from check is indeed an unexampled tyranny ; .and their duties are such, that unless we 
suppose them .entirely exempt from the love of .ease, passion, and prejudice, we must be 
satisfied of the necessity of their being controlled in order to prevent injustice, and still 
more the denial of justice to the people. 

41 . At Madras, and still more at Bombay, the comparatively limited extent of general x 
business which falls upon the Government enables it doubtless to exercise a closer control 
than is here possible over the acts of the court; and that control may be very efficient, 
though not sanctioned by strict law* The ellect too of a ryotvvar settlement, annually re* 

’Orn the the largc-t share ol the functions that 

would (jtherwiee belong: to them ; for, directly or indirectly, The revenue officers in making 
such settlements must settle or prevent disputes, which with us occupy by far the largest 
share of our civil files. Still it is in nature that the judges, or some of them, should gradually V 

aim at an independence of the Government, which, however excellent in a free country, 
where it is accompanied by dependence on public opinion, must, under the present circum¬ 
stances of India, lead to much mischief; and I am satisfied therefore of the expediency of 
bringing sudder judges at all the presidencies into the position of a subordinate board or 
committee of the Government, the members of Government, where tlieir other avocations 
permit, taking a share in the business. It does not occur to me that if the proper 
functions of all classes be kept distinctly in view any serious difficulty will be found to 
oppose the adoption of such an arrangement. The main busiucss of the court of ultimate 
appeal, as of the revenue controlling authority, is to maintain just general principles, and 
to mee that the acts and orders of the subordinate tribunals are not on the face of them re¬ 
pugnant to justice or sound policy. With question of fact, not of general application, hut 
relating merely to the accidents of individual cases, they can have little to do; and of course 
tire Government must, in regard to such que stions, rely implicitly upon the report of its 
su elder judges and commissioners. Hence to discharge its part will require no laborious 
exertion; whereas now, with a strange mixture of distrust and confidence, it labours use- 
h sly on many trifling details, and leaves many of the weightier matters of civil admini¬ 
stration unheeded or uncontrolled. In the revenue department it is not necessary to define 
Vf, ry accurately the powers-to he vested in the controlling, authority. . Even when sepsy*u(e, 
jt will generally act in immediate communication wi’fi tlie Government, and the cxti at of 
ds independent powers must in some degre depend upon the leisure which die members of 
thn Government limy have or make iVuin other avocations. It assuredly must desirable 
Unit those who are mainly respon .ble for the good order and prosperity "f the country 
should devoti f their time and Attention, to »ls internal administration both 41 the 

judicial and revenue departuu nls, which, though los pretsintf, is certainly not h «s important 
diun tunny matters that n w iu a great tneusurc throw into die background q».Elions idled 
,h J m<»st nearly the improvement and hnppiiK sol the people. 

*12. There is an important question discussed in die recent Jetierfrom the Court of Ifireo 
tors <»n which I shall now briefly touch, though tho ability with which the matter is there 
handled leaves* little root; for further argument* I cannot however omit tho opportunity <t 
. • " /remarking, 


l will not now stop to inquiry how far tbeso remiuks would apply t»> a court hcluing its procoouing* 
111 b.iiglish, lidviug English pleaders and an English audience, with report :» for the Engli; h journal** 
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- remarking, that the observations which I have been compelled to make during a service of 

CV atta Civil more than 13 years in the situation' of territorial secretary, have led to a decided conviction, 

linanceCottinmtee. that the public interests would be essentially promoted by substituting universally single 
commissioners for collective boards in the superintendence of the officers employed in the civil 
administration of the country. 

43. Of the Boards of which I have had experience the business has generally been done, 
when well done,bya single officer, sometimes the secretary, sometimes a member. Occasion- 
1 ' the 1 < ading member has derived great advantage from the aid of the secretary, but I 
remember no instance in which the conduct of business has appeared to be improved by the 
concurrence of two members. There are several reasons, I think, why the case should be 
-m. We are apt to be misled by the notion that numbers are conducive to deliberation, and 
it was not lonn; ago argued that our western Board was useless as a deliberative body, 
because the members did not meet to transact business together; now, if by deliberation 
were meant personal consult, the assertion was of course a mere truism; but the same thing 
might in effect have been predicated of that board when all the members were at the same 
place, a.id of all the other Boards in respect to all the most important questions decided by 
them. They did not, they do not, meet to discuss matters involving an extensive range of 
research, nr the consideration of complicated interests. The main purpose of their regular 
meeting-,, and these the Mofussil Boards rarely held even when at the sudder station, was 
to settle numerous trifling points of detail, in which all having concurrent jurisdiction, all 
were required to take a part, or rather perhaps I should say, to sanction the proposals of 
th‘. ir : ecrotary in regard to such points. The necessity of meeting for such a purpose may 



i\tcati< n, since in a multitude ot cases it implies a compromise inconsistent with the truth; 
m otlu rs il gives the preponderance to the worst, can 0 , there bein L * in the country unfur- 
tin lately little t.o o.nl^t any active passion on the side ot right; and if it sometimes may have 

W'fel’I'fl i / • 1* I I t 1*1 1 » I 4 1 r* mi f \ . 1 t . / i .1 __ i* .1 1 


ved <JO\oimneiit from trouble, and sicuri.d an appearam 
often have been purchased ut the expense of the people, and the apparent unanimity must 
always have been likely to he followed by actual discord. Men of sense and candour and 
tempe r, with a dee respect lor each other, will readily adjust ull differencea of opinion that 
o-iofu to be adjusted, whatever may he their mode of communication (the danger is that 
they wall yield too much to deference and affection), and the indolent, the prejudiced and 
the pas sionate (tire r. k of their being employed is of course increased by numbers) wili not 
1 f.-ar, be found more useful when forced into personal collision. Moreover deliberation 
and debate are vry different things; for the useful application of the latter to public busi¬ 


ness, mere i« not, I conceive, any place in this country; everywhere"itshuse ns*rather to 
enforce an attention to the public sentiment than to promote the cause oftrulh and" deli¬ 
beration must depend chiefly on the workings of individual minds. 1 do not mean alto¬ 
gether to deny the ad vantage of oral discussion, but both theory and experience induce me 
to rate it low in the case of Boards, and in every other respect it seems to me that the 
ein are likely to deliberate to better 

be supplied 
officers must 


members composing them are mceiy u> oenncime iq wetter purpose when acting separately 
than whin thrown together. The Blinking (I mean faots) are to"’ 1 *" * 

bv the local officers, still more by the people. If closed to them the 




0 

public 


-ome tile sanctuaries of error and ignorance, where names will usurp the place of thing.,, 
and in finite mischief and mifleiy may prevail while all is apparently smooth and prosperous; 
and it j _ praeis**ly the class ot facts which it. most behoves the Oomrnmcnt and the aut.ho- 
nMes of general control to know that in this country is most likely to be kept back front 
y of which the members wanting individual power ennnot inspire individual confidence. 
. any ftiieuiTthl.ui.e -s, indeed, 1 should think that facts must be best gathered with 
u.H\Hlem of unity, fo emi«.?rebate 


boil\ 


ts\Hietii oi unity, loemejrci 
to leave Die sttmt* in formation, 


or v 


officers is bk< 
e subject the 


hunting m couples ; for we thus rujuire all 
opinions of (he well-informed to the judg¬ 
ment 
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ment of those who are without knowledge; and in proportion as members of Boards are 
required to act together, the field of each must be enlarged, and the chance of their disco¬ 
vering the truth must be diminished. This objection applies of course with peculiar force 
to the authorities that are placed immediately above the collectors and magistrates; but 
it may also be justly urged in regard to those whose function is that merely of general 
control, at least at this presidency; for it is scarcely possible that any single man or body 
of men can master the questions that must arise in a Court or Board controlling the judicial 
and revenue affairs of the countries between Chittagong and the western extremity of the 
Delhi territory ; and at Madras and Bombay, though the limits be comparatively narrow, 
and i would chiefly lay stress on the necessity of having separate commissioners of revenue 
and police, the chances are greatly against the same man’s having such correct or complete 
notions of matters in the Northern Circars and in Malabar, or of the state of tilings in Gu- 
zerat and Darwar, as it is desirable that sudder judges and commissioners should possess, 
to say nothing of the number of individual cases. 

44. I need scarcely observe how much is lost in the quantum of work done by employing 
collective bodie-. Not only will two or three when tied together not do twice or thrice the 
work of tm individual actmg singly, hut it is aim rtam that thq fruits of their united 
labours will fall short of what each could have himself produced. In such a case, two and 
two certainly do not make four. 

45. If our Board failed when the members we re allowed to act separately, i ; was not 
because they consulted too little, but because they were compelled to consult too much * 
from the insufficiency of the powers w hich they w ore authorized to exercise singly. 

4 C>. It is supposed probably that a collective body is. able to exert a more rigorous con¬ 
trol, and with less of personal feeling than an individual; I do not think that experience 
justifies the notion, on the contrary, where single officers have been employed, there has 
been, I think, not only more energy, care and consideration on the part of the controlling 
authority, but more ready obedience and hearty co-operation in the subordinates. The 
former indeed must, in such a case, feel the responsibility attaching to him in a decree that 
can never be looked for in collective bodies. lie will pursue his plans without bein '- com¬ 
pelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scruples of less informed colleague 7 or to 
neglect them in attending to foreign matter. In differing from his subordinates, a single 
functionary will ordinarily be careful, qs far as his judgment goes, to have the right sideof 
the question. He will convey the expression of W 'dissent in terms the least likely to 
offend, because, acting singly, he will always be alive to tjie probability of offence. * In 
proportion to the interest which he takes in the successful administration of the a flairs 
intrusted to him (and on this score the individual with undivided praise and blame has 
infinitely the advantage) he will exert himself to guide and aid miu conciliate those w ho 
have to execute his orders. He will thus have every inducement 'to make the most of good 
men, without any countervailing motive for sheltering the bad. He will understand clearly . 
ami therefore state his views distinctly, free from tic* doubts that beset the half measures info 
which collective bodies are always more or less liable to slide. What he does \viH be his 
own without any opening for counteraction, excepting by a distinct n.feresue to superior 
authority; whereas ill a collective body the efficient nu mber is often considered by those 
under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an usurper of powers which I" is not entitled, <»r 
m least not required, to exercise; and the discipline of their subordinates is sacrificed, vi n 
when there is no play of jealousy and intrigue, bo-ausc they oppose the energy of individual 
excitement, to the Comparatively languid interest w ith w hich the common concern - of 
Sl co-operation arc usually regarded. 

»/ it is also, 1 imagine, supposed that as the controlling authority must h: ,e the power 
°f overruling decisions of the executive officers, it is therefore, necessary to provide a plurality 
of voices, in this, 1 think, there is not. a little, fallacy, if indeed wo put inferior to control; 
-'•niM rior men, it is not easy to say whnt principle can fitly apply ; but on the opposite, and 
1 . v ra Uona,l supposition, there seems >0 hr no good reason for refusing to the voice of 
a single conm issioner that preponderance vvhjch ought to belong to his station; wiih a con¬ 
trary 
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trar y P- an >. we, ill fact, place superior-, and infer?• -s nearly on a footing. It is the number 
not authority, that decides. Further, I should , that the judgments of superiors which 
0 -ntirm decisions of their subordinates are by 11 ., means those most entitled to respect. If 
the latter pat their case tolerably well, it is an even chance that the concurrence of the former 



notions of both rest will be sifted, and it is probable that the ultimate decision will be the 
van'll of a fair view of both sides of the question. 

4;:.. In their judicial proceedings, which must often be very important, the members of 
tlu* boards hu\e always, I believe, acted singly; and the requisition of two voices to alter 
0 .' annul the decision of an inferior, of which I have thus endeavoured to show the error. Ins 
formed consequently the only ground of connection between them. 

40. But then it ib urged, that the power of the directing and controlling boards is too 
<reat to be trusted to single m u. Now to this 1 answer, that with collective bodies it 
constantly happens that the real power belongs to one individual ; and this he exercised 
without the check of individual responsibility. Need I say more in proof that the svstem 
which w pr: is a security against misconduct, is in f id most open to abase. 1 s it not 

certain that all corporate bodies, and that just in proportion to their numbers, are liable to 
imputations, which in the case of individuals would overwhelm the guilty with disgrace ? it 
must also be recollected that, especially in our service, the check of the controlling and the 
subordinate authority is mutual. Both have the privilege and the duty of accounting for 
their acU, and assureuly it is executive officers who best possess the means of exposing error 
when it flexes occur, to their common superior. 

^ 50. f arther, let it be observed, that in regard to police and revenue affairs, where there 


most room lor discretionary power, and consequently error,! 
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the offices I should like to see established. The number of each class of offices mu^t of 
course depend on the extent and nature of the country to be governed, and the number and 
character of the people. 

First. For police and revenue, each village or parish to have its police and revenue officer, 
being the head man, howsoever denominated; or where the village system has been broken 
down, some person selected by, or appointed in conformity to the wishes of the people. He 
will ot course be a native. In great zemindaries, those especially that are permanently 
settled, he may or may not be the person employed to collect the rents of the zemindar; 
but all business connected with the Government revenue should certainly be in his hands. 

54. The same for each muhullah or minor division of cities and towns. 

55. Each pergunnali or other convenient aggregate of villages, each considerable town, 
and, where necessary, the larger sections to the principal cities, to have similarly a magistrate 
and collector, to whom of course the former should be subordinate in all matters relating to 
police and public revenue. In the selection of men for this post also (they likewise will, with 
rare exceptions, be natives) every possible means should be taken to ascertain and follow the 
wishes of the people. For each large city and the adjoining pergunnahs for each district or 
section of a district, according to the density and other circumstances of the population, an 
European magistrate and collector, with sub-collectors and magistrates for particular tracts 
requiring sub-division, and deputies in places where the detail business of the sudder station 
is peculiarly heavy. 

50. For each circle of districts, a commissioner of revenue and police. 

Secondly, For the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

57. In each circle of pergunnahs (the extent to vary according to the wealth and number 
of the people), a native judge. 

68. In each district an European judge, with several native judges : and thirdly, for the 
joint control of both departments, sudder judges and commissioners. 

5n. The last-mentioned functions I propose to have united only in districts not p< r ma- 
nently settled. The control of the revenue and police in permanently settled districts 
ought to rest with the Government and its secretaries; but until Bengal be put under a dis¬ 
tinct government, we must, 1 think, allow one third commissioner of revenue and police, or 
add to the secretariat; and for the salt and opium and miscellaneous branches of revenue, 

1 would have a distinct commissioner resident at the presidency. 

60. To the above establishment of paid officers 1 would gradually add juries, by which 
word I would be understood to mean, anybody selected indifferently from the respectable 
inhabitants of the district or place where*tlm cause is tried, to arbitrate*, advise or decide.., 
without reference to the particular number employed, or the precise nature of their 
functions. 

61. It seems to me quite impossible, that wc should by any other means attain the know¬ 
ledge of facts necessary to anything like a prompt and pure administration of justice. 
Greatly as our system may be improved, by the more liberal admission of natives to offices 
ot trust and emolument, it seems to be certain that the officers appoint. (J l*y us will, for 
a long time to come, be far too great strangers to the mass of the communit v to In much 
influenced by public opinion. Though it may possibly in some pi ices be ion ml imprac¬ 
ticable to have a larger infusion of popular p.mciple, tin y will ordd arily be put over the 
people os arbitrarily as ourselves, and the means of contiollin ■ and correcting their abuse 
of power must be proportionately defective. 

6*2. In the zilhih courts had vve angels m e,id of men fen judges, those tribunals, if 
required to try matters of fact in the eases coming I fore them, will edll Ik , as they notori¬ 
ously 
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ou.iy .ire, inefficient. We may establish new courts, wc may exact new laws, we may 
multiply or simplify forms, and our officers may, as many with “a generous ardour do, waste 
their strength and sacrifice their lives by labours, to which.the toil of a galley-slave is ease ; 
but ? ry lung like complete success must be unattainable while the people stand aloof or 
f r< ' neglected. Life is too short for the formal investigation of all the points'of which the 
lom k*dge may be essential to the just decision of the simplest case ; and if we conclude 
tl at all attempts to gain the co-operation of the people will fail, the inference seems to be 
inevitable, that no rational hope can be entertained of administering civil justice. I trust, 
however, it will be found that there is no sufficient ground for so"unhappy a conclusion * 
where the experiment has been tried and faded, it seems to have been so tried as to'make 
failure certain. The punchayets have been left to all their native^irregularity and inebici- 
‘ *« . : they have been regarded as substitutes for, not as aids to, the regularly trained judges • 
C- V have been kept distinct from and almost placed in opposition-to the tribunal of the 
fh-’tish odi«*( r, in.de cl of being controlled and directed and supported. The selection of 
the members seems, in many cases, to have been made in .a manner entirely vicious. In still 
m ore numerous instances, have the preliminary inquiries, through which alone the varieties of 
local circumstances could be provided for, been wholly neglected ; for in this, a ; in other 
matters, we are too apt to reason as if the people of India had been cast in one mould 
• 0 to act as if they were machines, with no affections to enlist or passions to gratify, merely 
because they are patient and submissive. They have been denied assistance no less than 
in i nicti rt; they have been expected to attain excellence, not by the slow process of self- 
* nHlri,(,f n through which nations every where learn wisdom, but at once, and at our bidding * 
•nri they have been said to fail when, on the face of all these and other disadvantages, they 
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accurate knowledge than is generally popses-ed of the people undertheir authority Tl 16 
will then be ale l > discover the real nature of the materials with which they h t 
and it is therefore, I should suy (paradoxical as it may appear), that the V ° r 

freedom for th • peoph of India (I mean of course that measure, of civil ]ii )e ,)y whicoka 
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of control, the system of 
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consist with o .htu al subjei non to a free nation) will be attained by sacrifieiiicr 


the forms, and bv abandoning, in regard to the higher 

divided authority, which have hitherto been relied upon ns- 1W moa ^ 

Of the other presidencies, 1 cannot of course speak: of many parts of tl>e counti 7 
tl.i presidency I must speak doubtfully. I should expect that in most of the district* of 
our V f stern Provinces there will be found a great number of men in whom the comm unit v 
will co llide infinitely more ihan they do in any of the natives wc arhitrurih out« v< r t.hc*i-■ 
who, will* suitable encouragement and respect, may be made to render us invaluable aid in 
the udmiuLstiation of the details of government; and who if not always able to decide 
viccirait.-ly themselves, will at least afford, by their co-operation, u t-ivut security for the 
attaiiroa nf. of just and satisfactory decisions. ^ 

< *. There must not. of course be any attempt suddenly to introduce what we desire to 
<*->tahli h everv where, or in many places at once. If* in a lium.li i v eais th. object be 
Mu ued, riirr. will hr ahum: nit ■_ 1 -ry for our country. Nor must w7 *hink of tv ij•-* tin- 
, >ple down too strictly by forms: much must be left to the discretion of itidrcmi 

functionaries. 
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functionaries, with the general understanding, that, as their leading principle, they are to 
study and follow the wishes of the people. 

65 . Even in Calcutta, I suspect, if we wish the jury* scheme success, the judges must 
be content at first to proceed in a way which it may startle lawyers to mention. They 
should select and invite respectable natives to sit with them as assessors, to aid their 
decision in matters of fact. From the absolute denial of any share in the administration of 
justice to the concession of independent authority is too great a stride. Still more prepa¬ 
ration will be necessary in the interior, if we desire the people to assist us either in framing 
or administering the laws; and we must particularly guard against the error of regarding 
punchayets or native juries as a substitute for courts. Into this error many seem to have 
fallen; one party extravagantly maintaining the excellence of tribunals, which were but the 
shifts of a semi-barbarous people, under the neglect of equally barbarous governors; 
another rejecting them as utterly worthless, because beset ’with the defects inseparable from 
such a state of things; both regarding them in the position of entire separation from our 
judges, European and native. Nor lias it been less common for us to look merely to the 
piV'cnt hour, forgetting the necessarily slow progress which almost all useful institutions, 
and especially popular institutions, connected with civil government, have made to perfection; 
and not observing the manifest superiority of every scheme which lias a constant tendency 
towards improvement, by sowing the seeds of it in the soil of the country, over am plan, 
the excellence of which depends exclusively on individual character. At present, on the 
departure of a good judge or collector, nothing remains but the feu decisions or orders ho 
may have passed in particular cases; and even these his successor infty indirectly nullify* 
A bad man restores the reign of chaos : for the omlah are the only class that derive practical 
instruction from the example of their chief, and those, besides that they are often as great 
strangers as ourselves, are too feeble to oppose, even if they desire it, any barrier to misrule ; 
and the evil may be very great before it will show itself lo superior authority in a tangible 
shape. On the other hand, with a more popular system, (I need not stop to observe how 
much facility to the discovery of misgovernment wouhi be found in the existence of popular 
institutions), there might be planted in the community, by the wisdom of one man, institu¬ 
tions, and rules, and habits, and mode of conduct, which would survive through generations, 
which the misrule of no individual could altogether destroy, and which wogld at once revive 
under the influence of a kindred spirit. 

fio. If ii be objected to our plans, that they involve much change, I can only say. admit* 
ting the expediency of making all alterations gradually, that here at least great chango* 
appear to be indispensably necessary, nay uim. von Able. Every where indeed, the causes of 
work; and the real question is, not how things can be made stationary, but 
ho\ •' • • •; or mischievous > be avoided. Jn arguing foi 

change, too, i would not rest upon the existence of slight evils, such v* must every where 
prevail, nor upon any vain hope of sudden improvement, such as is no where likely to be 
roaliz d. But it appears to me. that the existing evils are very great ; that many of them 
maybe traced immediately to the system ot government; and that, that -y-D m ivntiiiiw 
within itsell no elements of improvement, but is calculated to perpetuate and aggravate 
He mischiefs of a foreign and military domination. Ii' not hi,rad K the j . h’> we are at 

least without the siighest hold on their at lections : from Tcnanw i guards ih<- lart appear . 
h' he ’ rail; :• h within thu-m limits lies : imost all the w *uy past 

population. This seems, it may be proper to remark, to hat • no eonixecliou with the 
permanency of the settlement, on which the very few who were interested never probably 
relied, and of which the great, body of the lawi vvners never heard ; of some thousand 
petitions which I received when m the Western Provinces, (ut Bureily alo'ra I had 600 
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in a few d yvs,) and of many tens of thousands of petitioners.whom I saw and talked with/ ' 
not one touched upon the poiiit. Nor is it, I conceive,- to he accounted for by the mere 
circuit stance of our being foreign conquerors. On this side of India at least the number 
of those v.ho can ever have regarded us as conquerors is very small. The. great body of the 
people hud for centuries been accustomed to the dominion of foreigners, and the feeling 
o’ irices itself in a manner to show that, generally speaking, it is the system rather "than the 
individuals who conducted it, that is the object of aversion; still less, I fear, can we flatter 
ourselves that, as seems sometimes to be thought, our unpopularity is only of such extent 
and kind as might naturally be expected to follow the administration of impartial laws in 
a country where various classes had been accustomed to domineer over their fellows. 

r >7. Without denying that some of the dislike under which we labour is inseparable from 
the T -i or we hold, much must, I conceive, be charged to measures and' arrangements by 
i n ans necessary of adoption. Nothing can be more striking than the scorn with which 
the people have been practically treated at the hands of even those who are actuated by 
the must benevolent motives ; for, since the world began, there is probably no example of 
a government earn ing the principle of absolutism so completely through the civil adminis- 
tration uf a country, if that can be called civil which is hi its spirit so purely military; nay, 
which sets the people aside in the management of their own concerns much more than the 
sepahee m the government of the army. The principle pervades every act, from the highest 
exert -e of legislative power to the appointment of the meanest public oliicer. But of all 
the <\ re * quenees of our errors I would attach most importance to their effects on the village 
associate im, .vine !i form th<- great bond of society throughout so large a part of India, but 
which have been greatly misunderstood and disturbed. These institutions seem to afford 
on< of the most important of all the instruments we could use to insure the good govern- 
i »e \t of the country and the comfort of individuals. Without them, or some substitute 
similarly resting on popular principle, we must, 1 fear, have a miserable and disunited 
people, whom it is sporccly possible to govern otherwise than as the slaves of our native 
servants; whereas Math, i) igbi, l conceive, l , really servants of the 

public ; at the name time that our judges and magistrates would assume their proper station 
- governors, act . rdmg to their seve ral degrees, in all they ought to govern ;md would 
leave h to the people to tiansnet, witli their protection, support and control, innumerable 
concerns of civil life, which they alone, cun tolerably administer. One cannot too often 
recur to the principles which ought to restrain us from the error into which we constantly 



nations, with no risk of politi 
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government can have coin para .uu.. v nw o *** tun uuuse or power '-except- 

they ri ;dnct the occasions of its being exercised; and it. seems to be vain to think that, we 
provision secure the comm unity from exlor th,, lon if we 

once allow, or require the i oveminent officers to interfere perpetually on the minute details 
of the people’s business. We have unfortunately acted on an opposite principle, interfering 
in aluinst every thing, neglecting popular institutions where they exist, and never attempting 
t > e•/c ■- li.ein whirl wanting. VVe have trusted f<> laws as a check upon subordinate 
officers which have operated almost exclusively as shackles upon the controlling authorities, 
or occasion 4 of fraud to the few among the community who know of them 

tiff. No tmie should be 1 ■»-.< in. correcting this crrnr: we should especially use every 
endeavour to revive /0ml nutintain the ystem of village or parish government/(to prevent 
abuse, by the head men, when placed on a prope r footing, will not apparently be difficult,) and 
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moderation in our taxes, secure the attachment of the people, and so remove one great cause 
of our military expenditure. 

0 <>. In using the words “ moderation in our taxes,” I must explain, that where the contract 
system prevails, the mere lightness of the Government demand will go for little towards 
securing attachment, or producing happiness, unless we protect the great body of the com¬ 
munity from our revenue officers and engagers, and from our police. In several districts are 
to be found combined the most extravagant sacrifices of the public revenue with most glaring 
violations of private rights. From our unhappy ignorance, and the influence of corruption, it 
frequently happens, that where the Government dues have been most extensively relinquished 
there the body of the people arc most oppressed and wretched. Nor, though exaction is under 
our own, as under all native governments, the grand evil to be cured, must we confine our 
views to that object: our whole system of law and the mode of its administration requires to 
be carefully revised, with a full advertence to the feelings and circumstances of the people, 
and every possible means should be taken of ascertaining what they desire, and feel and 
think, before laws are passed affecting their interests. From the want of such precautions, 
and from too much and too hasty legislation, several of our laws, which are in appearance 
calculated to secure the rights of the people, have, in their application, without due know¬ 
ledge, to countries of vast extent, and to persons standing in a great variety of social relations, 
been perverted to the destruction of their dearest properties and privileges ; the mischief of a 
bad law going infinitely beyond the tyranny of individuals, the worst of whom are like ly to 
be in some degree checked by shame, or remorse or fear. 

70 . If indeed I were required to give an opinion as to the practical influence of our code 
in the Western Provinces (the effect of our administration is a very different question), 1 should 
say, that just in proportion as it has been enforced, have the people suffered. Of the Ceded 
Districts, those within, or immediately adjoining the jurisdiction of the Benares’ Provincial 
Court, have been most cruelly outraged. As we proceed further to the west we find fewer 
symptoms of the operation of our code, and the people better secured in their rights and 
properties; and in the Delhi territory, though the people have, l suspect, often been in many 
cases over-taxed, and though, when we acquired the country, their habits were particularly 
lawless, the state of things seemed to me to be far more satisfactory than in any of our Regu¬ 
lation districts. The cause appeared to be, that the administration had been conducted*in 
a much more popular spirit than had prevailed elsewhere, and this just in proportion to the 
apparent arbitrariness of the power exercised bv the European functionaries. The institu¬ 
tions of the people had not been destroyed, their properties had not been forcibly alienat’d, 
their natural leaders had not been slighted; they hud been really ruled by British officers, 
and the native officers, if corrupt and oppressive, had 110 mysterious legal provisions to 
facilitate or shelter their malpractices. The natural leaders of the country had been known, 
arid encouraged to make, themselves known; they had been cured for and heard, oven when 
oobjected t<> excessive assessments; then? had been no robbery or confiscation under laws and 
processes which they could not read, and which reading they could not understand. In one 
word, they had iu a great degree governed themselves ; the power of the European officers, 
though arbitrary, not being exerted in a spirit of meddling and minute imorleo nee. Accord¬ 
ingly, throughout the Delhi territory the petitions of the people, referred to nmto 1* where, 1, 
if injured, redress, by a simple order of govet monf, could be afford' d ; ov. i-assessnieat 
might be abated; the head man’s allowance, ai bitrarily withheld, might he granted: unjust 
resumptions might be relinquished; the mean" < f irrigation m cht In; improved or secured ; 
the burthen and annoyance of strange watehun n might, be . haled. But on this side, the 
Juu e of things pr* * there the oinlah ara- 

hvely everything, the English gentlemen little, the people, nothing. If gulutions an* enforced 
and forms observed, but no one can say with what practical result. The real \% constantly 
quite opposite to the apparent n-ult: many dumsunu villages were alienated under all the 
mode , of fraud and folty act forth in the I t Regulation of lUil ; and large communities sold, 

as 
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r 1 .. /V i *' ie ,y ? lad ^ ,,( ‘ n cattle, for the default of their directors; no one from irnvpmmmf ,i„v _ 

FinanccCouniiltee. ^ to P recise L v what was sold. A strange, arbitrary and imfeasonable ' 

* et 

weJdi torW ! tl C ° UrtS freqUe " U f n f Sed l ° ,nLeV ' e n' • n , the S round > that unless pLSsion 
. uu-tuibed. there was no judicial cognizance; though exclusion from ii„. <-<*,„ . 

gSRi 'L- Sht /' b tb V ls T 1 ' ° ? f , th ^ ^“stS fmtmy 01 Tue 
■ . d of tak-ng the people as thev existed, we mrced them into ail incodgruous bosi- 

ti 01 is tomeet mapphcableiaws; and their properties Mere necessarily thrown Tnto a Itato 
ot indescribable confusion, from a system of revenue m;in;nrpr,»nt , , 

judicial investigation, and of judicial decision without rev,- mu/kaTled-m. Fverv'Tlhdf 

ste as& to > • 

3hape they are to seek redress; and the people are bewilderedStt£ 
and principles of the public officers. We arc everywhere met bvTelle™^^ VT 
autliorities set over them, and the authorities complaining of the oeonk Ti ! > a u,I1 S .the 
had tii, districts, the more apparently do lying and litigation nS ./he longer we luive 
vitiated; the more are rights’ihWed in Lubt; the inore £T* v "ft*™ 1 * 
shaken; the more has the work of civil government become a hopeless il. n U ^ •? S0cic . t y 
fed. >rv as to its immediate results, hopeless us to its future effects ' wm * Ul . 1?at,s ~ 

[rust management L cannot, 1 confess, be very scrupulous in ’„k- T- «»is impression of 
ihr from urging precipitate change; and the main principle of tlu* c ^ an p^ though 

clearly must he the admission of natives to a much larger snare of h V ,• !^ C *° J< adopted 
the prmtuv.il adoption of the j>fteu-a vowed maxim, that the nr l ^ clvl government, and 
• genev is general direction, check and control, not the executive ^ uro P cun 

71. r i Stan i,u nt marked (A) will give a general idea of thJ ™ lo . n ° detail*, 
propose to apply the principles above stated to this presidency * /? manner jn which I would 
oa!y as a si;rich, and the estimate of expense must he onnWwLa Com ** i 11 1S t( ' received 
7*2. The result may bo stated as follows:— " open to correction. 

Covenanted Oy^^Ks to be cmployed in the Judicial and Fiscal Administration G f the 


8. Us. 

at 00,000 


Bengal Presidency, above the Rank of Ordinary Assi umts. 

$udder Judge:- and Commissioners, Western Provinces 
Sudder Judges, Lower Provinces - 
jSudder Commissioners of Revenue, Lower Provinces 
Commissioners of Revenue tmd Pel ice 
Judges (including Jtamghur) - 
Collectors and Magistrate# - 

Sub-collectors ------ *- 

Deputies - - - - - - - - 

Assistants to Collectors and Magistrates' 

Secretaries to Sadder Judges andCommisbioners 


}• 

12 

41 

64 

21 

15 

64 

i) 


42,000 - 
30,000 - 
30,000 - 
13,000 - 
12,000 - 
0,400 - 
12,000 - 


Average 


* Total 

- - 24,430. 


21 ( 


* 6,40,000 

- 5,04,000 

- 11,70,000 

1 , 02,000 
$78,000 
1,30,000 
4,63,000 
1,03,000 

62,50,000 


tens in question we at present have the uhdernrnntioued. fficcro of analogous 

,T T i Y’ 2s H'/T’ ot BCa cu »FmiH at Calcutta, Tid 

• ■ i nt f , J un ! tin Opium aerate in Be.lmr nrul 


73. Now in the plae< 
rank, exclusive of the 

jim deputy. the Hlllt agruib UJ jluijiiuok uuu mog( loe. 11 m* oninm B , W nio i ' i 

Jfc*uiMM, ;i„. superintendent of Sulkea Golubs, tho anctniul lakcmT, ™ ? tehar 

" r *-l'u •Soondei bunds, dm ©.sun 

ls— “ fc ..*•» *■ * 
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Judicial and Judicial Fiscal: 

5 Sudder Judges - Us. 2 ,G 1,000 

5 Registrars, &c. - -- -- -- - 73,200 

14 Provincial Judges ------- 5,04,000 

21 Commissioners ------- 0,82,000 

5 Principal Assistants -------- 1,50,000 

4 (> Judges and Judges and Magistrates - 13,80,000 

12 Magistrates - -- -- -- - 2 , 20,000 

1 Judge, Magistrate and Collector ----- 30,000 

5 Collectors and Magistrates ----- 1 , 50,000 

1 Ditto for Calcutta ------- 36,000 

2 Salt Agents, Collectors and Magistrates - - - 72,000 

1 Salt Agent and Collector ------ 30,000 

47 Registrars -------- - 3,94,800 

10 Ditto and Joint-magistrates - - - - - 1,27,200 

1 Ditto and Assistant to Judge, Magistrates and Collector 

and Magistrate ------- 12,000 

3 Sub-collectors and Joint-magistrates - - - - 58,100 

_ __ 43,98,300 


Fiscal: 

3 Members of Sudder Board - 

4 Secretaries, oce. - 

2 Board of Customs, Salt and Opium 

3 Secretariat - 

47 Collectors in the Interior 
1 Collector of Inland Customs and Tovvi 
10 Deputy and Sub-collectors 

4 Salt Agents and Collectors - 

1 Superintendant of Salt Chokees - 
8 Head Assistants * 


Its. 1,50,000 

91.200 
1,04,400 

54.200 
- 14,10,000 

Duties Collection 31,200 

1 , 20,000 

- - * - 1,44,000 

19.200 

07,200 

- 21,98,000 
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202 Grand Total - .fo. 05,00,300 

74 . There thus appears to be a fair prospect of saving 47 officers and 13,30,700 rupees, 
supposing the plan above sketched to be earned into effect, U the resident at Doliii can 
continue the Sudder judge and commissioner of the first di\ ision, there would bo a further 
saving of Us. 60,000, but this I do not now reckon upon, thinking it likely that Government 
will make, some entirely new arrangement of the political duties of that residency. 

75. I originally proposed to make an addition of about 10 per cent, to the judges and 
other higher offices, in order to provide for the contingenciesof occasional pjcs.smyid busi¬ 
ness, absence and sickness. But it has since occurred to me that with such a provision t ie 
proposed establishment could not fairly be compared with the present, which contains no 

such reserve. _ , 

76. I may take the opportunity, however, of noticing the advantage of having some 
supernumeraries ready to be employed in keeping down anvar <4 Hints whnrevei they may 
accumulate ; the object seems to be of paramount importance m ull comt \\iJi an ap¬ 
pellate* jurisdiction; any delay in the decisions of which will always more or less operate 

to 

* Tht small number of canes decided by the eupcrioi courh oomotimns makes ub overlook the point * 
wherca?, in truth, an increased arreur of a single case in lWe Sudder Dev juny Ada whit may, in reality, 
throw uir-iiivss buck moio than many hundred *. iS.es woulu . < in tb<* ovvei *omi and ii would he well it, 
in the stalcmauts rendered to Government, the arrears were designated not unly by the numte' of curs, 
hut by the probable period required for Uicir decision. 
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to occasion embarrassment throughout the inferior tribunals, and must otherwise be mis¬ 
chievous in promoting vexatious litigation, and leading to useless expense on the part of 
Government, and still more by the community. s 

77. It may be proper to remark, that the above arrangements will cause the average 
allowances of the officers specified, to fall somewhat, short of the existing rate of those for 
which they are substituted; and though the effect of this upon the service generally will be 
counterbalanced by reducing the number of assistants as hereinafter proposed^ it is not an 
effect J was at all desirous of producing; for so long as European officers are employed 
in the several situations specified, it is very important to ’continue their allowances on a 
liberal scaler. With this impression, and considering it to be proper that the maximum 
salaries of the highest officers under council should equal those assigned to puisne judges of 
the KingV; Courts, (if indeed these should not be Company’s servants), I have ventured to 
prooose for the offices in question, 60,000 instead of Sa . Rs. 52,200 

78. In the course of time it seems that the number of officers employed may be decreased; 

but on this we cannot immediately speculate. We must indeed add to the alcove'list 
a certain number of junior assistants to be attached to the commissioners and. to collectors 
and. magistrates: but for this 1 iCe > as atands> will afford • more than an 


abundant supply. 

7lr The civil auditor informs me that there are now 150 junior assistants and collegians, 

_ _ I Af in rv 0*1 r\ rfi _ A - a 


drawing together Rs. 6,55,200+. Of these 21 , <drawing Rs. 1,00,800, may be- set apart as 
being required, under the existing system, to ill a corresponding number of registrarsliips 
stated to be at present vacant; there will remain 180 receiving R s . 5,54,400. 

80 . Now the number of civilians employed above the rank of junior assistants in Offices¬ 
notfalling within the scope of the above schedule, is given in the statements last; received 
from the civil auditor at 82, including 22 .1 the Commercial department and three em- 



gentlemen t 
there will 


■ rethe-annually, and, as is likely, the casualties to ave 


suppose nine 

an annual demand of about 10 ; and a supply of junior assistants sufficient to 
meet. that demand for three years, or 48, with an allowance of the same number in coll«*.r P 
in all 04, would apparently suffice. The vacancies occasioned by gentlemen taking furl 
may he expected, one year with another, to be filled by those who return; no allowance * 
that account therefore seems to be necessary; and the strength of the service ou«l t °t 
therefore, on the above suppositions, to exceed 358. It actually consists of 473 or 'c l 1 ' 
the Carnatic com nissioners, 470 -. and the supply of junior assistants and collcrians woull 
apparently suffice for more than four years, besides the supernumeraries in’the hither rank 
of the service. 

81. Now if wo allow a moiety of the 40 assistants to receive soo fthev mav afteV 
18 months service be very useful assistants to the collectors or sub-collectors), and the 
other half 400 rupees a month, there, will be a saving under this head of Rs. 2 , 37,000 . 

■ ___—_ . ’\' 82. If 

* The salary of the King's puisne judgesdiere is Sa.Rt. . 61900 . The average salary „f the judges 
o'. 4 uo Sudikr Court, as on^inaily constituted, waa ba. Rs. 56 ,-'66 ; or, AY. /{,>. l (> > nr ([ n ....... 

f 96 Assistants - - - ’ - - 4,60,800 

84 Collegians - - - .. .. . ,401) 


j Prem nt charge, a* above - ■ 
24 x 6,000 =s 1,44^000 
•24. x 4.*°° = 11.00 
16 x 3,Goo ~ 57,600 


ft*. 6 . 55 ,- 206 


J»54,480 


3 . 16*800 


9,37,*n»( 
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82. If, however, the maximum of JRs. 60,000 be adopted for the above offices, it will pro¬ 
bably be necessary to make a correspondent addition to the salaries of the three secretaries 
to Government and to the accountant-general; hence an additional charge of JRs. 31,200, 
leaving the ultimate saving JRs. 15,43,100. 

83. The establishment of covenanted officers would, on the above plan, stand as follows: 
viz. 
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215 Judicial and Fiscal, as above - JRs. 52,59,600 

20 Judicial and Fiscal officers not included in the schedule 7,24,400 

17 Political -. 5,82,200 

22 Commercial - -- -- -- - 6,62,400 

20 Miscellaneous - -- -- -- - 6,12,000 

64 Assistants and Collegians - 3,16*800 


358 - - - -. 81,57,400 


giving an average of Its. 22,786; or excluding the Commercial department, with which we 
have no immediate concern, we have an aggregate of JRs . 74,95,000, drawn by 336 officers, 
giving an average of JRs. 22,306. 

84. It remains to consider the native establishments. 

85. I have, it will be. seen, put down 421 * native judges, which though perhaps some 
alteration in the distribution may be proper, would appear to be a sufficient complement. 
The uectcregate salaries will then amount to Its . 10,52,500 per annum. 

86. The salaries now received by the moulavies, pundits, and other Sudder aumeens 
amount to Its. 3,55,900, and the accountant informs me that in the past year the fees received 
by the moonsiffs amounted to Rs. 2,18,000+, giving a total of Rs. 5,73^,900; adding to this 
Rs. 20,685 on account of that portion which is paid in Calcutta sicca rupees, we have the 
sum of Rs. 5,94,585 to set off against the above charge of Rs. 10,52,500. The excess of 
the latter Rs. 4,57,915 deducted from the saving above-mentioned, leaves a net gain from 
the arrangement, of Rs. 10,85,185, exclusive of the saving which will result, from the dis¬ 
continuance of the establishments belonging to the provincial courts, to the adawluts of the 
districts which are united with others, and to the registrars, which may be stated at about 
Rs. 4,10,544. 

87. In speaking of the other presidencies, I cannot of course pretend to the same precision; 

1 add the schedules chiefly to exhibit the plan in hs general application, without imm-niing 
that in the details it can be otherwise than wanting many essential amendments. 

88. The following is the establishment proposed for Madras:— 

3 Sudder 


• In many of the districts the number of moonBifTs employed appears (■» be quite excessive, and many 
of them urc employed in dudes which a mohurir might do as well. 

f Several of ihe moonsiO's an also eazees; ihe emoluments denved b\ m as such may he taken at 
about Hs. 3 fi,uoo ; and although wo cannot cnliroly reckon upon this fund, because smno of the mon, 
though sufficiently capable, as cazee*, are not probably very good judge*, and it would not he proper to 
adopt any principle that should givo a preference to Moslems, e xcepting on the score ofabilin , it will 
yet, I imagine, more than suffice to cover any 0 .ro s or contingencies not foreseen. 

' f f 
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8 Sudder Judges and Coi 
6 Controllers * 

14 Judges - 
20 Collectors 
11 Sub-collectors 
0 Deputies 

4 Secretaries to Sudder 
20 HeadAssistantstoCol 
trates 


84 


at Rs. 50,000 

Rs. 1,50,000 

at - 40,000 

- 2,40,000 

at - 35,000 

- 4,90,000 

at - 30,000 

- 6,00,000 

at - 19,200 

- 2,11,200 

at - 12,000 

72,000 

at - 12,000 

48,000 

lagis- 


at" - 8,400 

- 1,68,000 



Add, for Mysore 

- - - C,000 


19,85,200 


Average - - Rs. 23,033. 

89, At present we have, after taking credit for the reductions recently proposed to the 
Madras government, the following establishments to do the duties lor which the above 
would provide 

Judicial and Judicial and Fiscal: 

2 Sudder Judges ------- Rs. 98,000 

7 Provincial Judges ------- 2,80,000 

8 Sudder Registrars, 8cc. ------- 40,450 

12 J udge* of Districts ------- 8,86,000 

6 Assistant Judges ------- - 1,08,000 

19 Collectors and Magistrates ------ 6,19,400 

12 Sub ditto - . 1,72,800 

19 Head Assistants ------- - 1,68,000 


90 


Fiscal: 

Members of the Revenue Board t - 
Secretary, Deputy and Assistants - 
Collector of Madras - 

Deputy - - - - - 

Collector of Sea Customs 


18,28,850 


Deputy . - - 

Assistant - 
Resident at Mysore J - 


Us. 1,47,(>00 
02,080 
36,482 
16,378 
33.317 
20,730 
10,260 
60,000 


13 


3,76,837 


103 - .* 22,05,087 

—‘ Average - - - - Us. 21,414. 

00 We mov therefore calculate upon a saving of 10 ofliccrs, und of Rs. 2,20,407 §. 

oi. The 


• Of these 1 ;m» '.\e one to look after tin: aflair*, of which the charge is now confided to the resi¬ 
dent at Mvaore.'k'i an addition of ft*. 6,000. 

+ this Supposes tho n: xiininn salary of lit. 49,000 to ),« P;veil to all. 

J 1 suppose this icaidoncy to he put on the «nie looting with the Others. 

S It thi njipctir mctinsiderahlf, it will he recollect- d tinil when the scheme w«; first proposed, the 
O no itk _ had not entered on the cvision which led to the reductions rcetotly tt.olve 1 upon. 
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91. The number of subordinate assistants and students appears to have been reduced 
considerably since this paper was originally written, the latest return showing only seven 
of the former and 10 of the latter. Instead therefore of a saving, it will apparently be 
necessary to allow a small increase under this head: for it seems to me, on the principles 
applied to Bengal, that we should require 24 persons of this class and at the rate of pay 
above specified we should have an aggregate charge of Rs . 1,10,800. Now the gentlemen 
above referred to are stated to draw Rs. 03,525 onlyf, and we should, on the calculation now 
submitted, have to add seven to the number, and Its. 55,275 to the charge. 

92. The establishment of covenanted officers at Madras would then be as follows: viz. 


84 Judicial tod Fiscal ------ ik. 19,05 2 00 

1 Political --------- '28,000 

6 Commercial - - - - - - - - 2,12 950 

12 X Miscellaneous ------- - 4,05,330 

24 Assistants and Students ------ 1,18,800 


127 - 


_ - -- -- -- -- - 27,50,200 

Giving an average of about Rs. 21,055. 

93. We shall thus, I imagine, have abundant funds to meet any increase it may be 
thought necessary to make in the allowances of the native judges. 

94. For Bombay §, looking to the population, the extent and the revenue of the country, 
it appears to me that the following establishment would be appropriate :— 

2 Sadder judges and commissioners, at 45,000 - 

3 Controllers, at 35,000 -------- 

7 Judges, at 32,500 - -- -- -- - 

9 Collectors and magistrates, at 28,000 - 

O Sub-collectors and magistrates, at 19,200 - 

2 Sudder secretaries, at 12,000 - - • 

9 Head-assistants, at 0,400 ------ 

1 Judge, magistrate, and collector, at 32,500 - 


90,000 

1,05,000 

2,27,500 

2,52,000 

1,15,200 

24,000 

75,000 

32,500 


39 


9,21,800 


Average, 23,030. 

95 ._According to Mr. Bax’s plan, 40 officers above the rank of assistant would bo 
employed in the situations in question, (exclusive of the revenue survey,) at a charge of 
_ rupees ' 


* 9 x 6,ooo zr 54,000 
9 x 4,800 zz: 43,-200 
6 x 3,600 21,600 


24 1,18,800 

The above rates, exceeding those now established, may require to be reconsidered. 
17 AvS 8 i$tants - 27,240 

10 Collegians ----- 36,285 < 


Rs . 63,52, j 


X This supposes the secretaries to Government and the accountant-general to get the maximum of 
R*- 50,000. 

$ These salaries should be raised is the wealth of the country increases; and should the Supreme 
Court uk u separate tribunal be abolished, or rather consolidated with the Sii'ldef, and the inland of Bom 
buy, with the cities ot Madras nndf Cftlcu • pi tend each under a single judge, tin* addition of mother 
judge to the Sudder or presiding Court of Appeal will probably bo necessary. 
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rupees 9,86 ; 00C The assistants specified in his schedule amount to 33 , drawing rupees 
1,85,000, or on an average about 5,600. It seems to me to be very important to limit the 
number of assistants and other subordinate covenanted civil servants as much as possible; 
for every such servant employed in duties which a native could do as well, beyond what are 
required to be so trained for higher duties, is the occasion of needless expense, and, by lower¬ 
ing the average of emoluments, in a certain measure degrades the service. I should think 
th; t 15 or 16 assistants and students might suffice, for Bombay; and if we allow them to 
draw the same average as in Bengal and Madras, we shall have, on this account, a charge 
of 79,200 rupees *. 

96. The Bombay service will then stand as follows :— 


39 Judicial and fiscal 

«- 

- 

- 

0,21,800 

7 Political - 

- 

- 

- 

1 , 00,000 

3 Commercial 

- 

- 

- 

87,599 

12 Miscellaneous 

- 

- 

- 

3,33,342 

16 Assistants and students 

77 




79,200 

15,21,941 


Average 19,765. 

97 . By the latest statement I have seen, the Bombay civil service appears to consist of 1 24 
persons, drawing an aggregate of rupees 17,42,443, or an average of about rupees 14,052* 

9 H. The arrangement therefore above suggested, while it produces a considerable saving 
of <•. lo nse, v.ouid ultimately prove beneficial to the individuals composing the seryice. 

99. The immediate effect, however, at all the presidencies, is to render a number of 
officers supenimnerary and it seems to be desirable- that the attention of the home autho¬ 
rise- should be early directed to the subject; for to all the presidencies they seem to be 
sending out more writers than are wanted, even supposing no change of system to be made. 

100 . The result of the whole, as regards the expense incurred on account of covenanted 
servants, may be summed as follows:— 



Reduction in the 
number of Civil 
Servants. 

Diminution of Charge. 


Bengal ----- 

112 

10,85,185 

Madras - 

12 

1,05,212 

Bombay - 

Itt 

1,70,000 

Total - - - 

142 

14,20,397 


ioi. At 


* 6 x 6 ,ooo = 36,000 

6 x 4,800 ~ 28,800 

4 x 3,600 n 14,400 


16 79,200 

t Many of the supernumerary officers might, I should think, be expediently employed in conducting 
inquiries regarding lands held tree of assessment, wInch, tor the interests ot the revenue, the improve¬ 
ment i»f the country, and theauiet of the people, it is very desirable lo set at real. It may also deserve 
ronpuW whether some of the officer in question might not be advantageously employed as advo¬ 
cate . lore the audder judges, and of course seVttral situations now held by military men should aa 
vacancies occur, be restored to the civil service. 
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101. At Madras and Bombay N the native judges appear to be already better paid than 
here; and though, perhaps, the habits of the people and.the political circumstances of the 
country may render it expedient to adopt (particularly at Bombay) a higher rate of salaries 
than Lhave above submitted, if' will not apparently *be necessary to incur any large addi¬ 
tional expense on account of those officers, whose numbers should not of course be multiplied 
unnecessarily; and in revising our native establishment, I expect to show hereafter that a 
saving may be effected sufficient to provide liberal pay for the head men, whom the collec¬ 
tors and magistrates must employ in the details of their office. But the object of this 
Paper being rather to discuss general principles than to enter on a minute application of them, 
I shall llot extend its already wearisome length by further remarks or suggestions. 

102. I shall conclude with a brief comparison of the revenues, supposed population, and the 
charges to be incurred on account of civil functionaries, at the three presidencies. 

103. The population may in a general way be stated as follows:— 


Bengal - - 

50 I 


Madras - \- 

15 > - or as 

- 

Bombay - * - 

5 J 



Revenues. 


Bengal 

Madras 

125 ] 

50 > - or as 

_ 

Bombay 

25 J 



104. The inhabitants of this part of India would thus appear to be lightly taxed, in com¬ 
parison with those of the other presidencies; and should an increase of taxation be indispen¬ 
sable for the stability of the general concern, we must probably look chiefly to Bengal, notwith¬ 
standing the surplus it already yields. On the other hand, in proportion as the people are 
numerous and wealthy, it may be reasonably expected that the charges of their civil govern¬ 
ment, especially those for administering justice, should be great; and a reference to the vast 
amount of property in litigation before our courts will show that, in respect to wealth, the 
subjects of this presidency exhibit all that superiority which the permanent settlement and 
lightness of taxation would lead us to anticipate. If, then, the charges of our establishment 
of civil servants shall not exceed the ratio of the population, it must, 1 conceive, be regarded 
as proportionately very moderate. 

105. Now, if we take the Bombay establishment of judicial and fiscal officers, as above 
proposed, at rupees 9,21,800, the r&tio of the population would give us 27,0 >,400 for 
Madras, and rupees 92,18,000 for Bengal; whereas for Madras l have proposed only a 
charge of 19,85,200, and for Bengal 52,59,600. Again, if we take the aggregate establish¬ 
ment. at rupees 15,21,941, we should have for Madras 45,65,823, and for Bengal, rupees 
1,52,19,410; whereas I have proposed that they should stand at rupees 27 , 60.200 and 
81,57 ; 400 respectively. 

10 G. The charges of Madras and Bengal are more nearly proportioned; still comparative 
cheapness appears to be on the side of this presidency. 

107. Thus the charge of rupees 10,85,200 would, in the proportion of t lio population, give 
ns a charge of rupees 86,17,333, instead of 52,59,600; and that of rupees 27,60,28o, i charge 
of rupees 91,67,600, instead of 81,57,400. 

108. The main end of all government being the good of the people, I am justified, i think, 
hi concluding that whatever defects there may b*3 in my plan, (and then' ure, doubtless, 
fciuny), they are not to be attributed to any undue partiality to this presidency. 
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Calcutta, 

1st October 1830. 


(signed) Ho lt M a c k e n 2 . 11 :. 
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BENGAL WESTERN PROVINCES. 


SUDDER 

DIVISION. 


Circles of Reveuue 
and 

Police Commissioners. 


Delhi,Agra 
and North 
Doab. 


Hansi 
Paneeput - 
Seharunpore 
Moosuflemagger 
Meerut 

Bolundshahur - 




Total of Circle 
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Ttoliiuk - 
Coorgvon - 
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Syd&bod - 
Agra - 

Total Circle - 
Total of Sadder Division 
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Surwah ---- 
Momdabflui, 8. D. 
Nuggenah, N. D. 
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BENGAL CENTRAL AND LOWER PROVINCES. 
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SUDDER 

DIVISION. 


Circles of Revenue 
and 

Police Commissioners. 


Moorsheda- Moonghyr 
bad. Bhaugulpore 

Dina 


Presidency 
and Cut¬ 
tack. 


Dacca - 


ishye - 
Patna 
Buggorah 
Rungpore 
Moorshedabad - 
Beerbhoom 
Nuddia 


Total of Division - - - 
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Burdwan • 
liooghly - 
24 Perguimabs, N. D. 

Suburbs - - - - 

City, S. D. 

Jessorc - 
Bangundee - 
Balasore - 
Cuttack - 
Khordat - * - 
Midnapore and Higlee 
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Sudder Judges and Corpimssionersof Revenue Police 
Sudder judges 

Sudder Commissioners - ' 7 “ 

Commissioners of Revenue and Police . - % - v ■ 

Civil and Crimindl'Judges • . - 

Magistrates and Collector?.' - - . - , , 

Joint Magistrates and Sub^-Collectors 
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CIRCLES. 


f Ahmednuggur 
Southern - < Poonah 
l Darwar 
f Candeish 
J Bombay 
I Southern Concan 

In, 


Centre 


Guzerat 


Northern Concan 

{ Surat - - . 
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Ahmedabad 


Total 
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- 
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To the Sudder Court the same two divisions may be taken as have been fixed for its circuits. And 
" i tbe \ W<J Jud r es aud Commissioners mentioned in the proposed establishment, I suppose one 
° tlie Members in Council to take an active share in its business. 


(14) Minute of 
David Hill, Esq., 
on Judicial and 
Revenue Admini¬ 
stration ; 

19 October 1830. 

* Appendix (12.) 
t Ap|>endix (13.) 


(14.)—MINUTE of David Hill, Esq., dated 10th October 1830. 

I HAVE not much to add to what is stated in my Paper* of 8th March last, on the subject 
of the internal administration ot India. I have atfc nthely read Mr. Mackenzie’s Minute + of 
the 1 st. instant winch does not differ essentially from the form in which it was drawn ud 
a year ago; and 1 still adhere to the principles which 1 formerly atl , n r nt 

deluded arran - I forbear from eu , because ! am averse to sweenfoV i„nn 

rations, which seldom work as was anticipated, and never fail to d. range the svstem 7l 
are applied to; b m a great measure, because (confining the "observJmrTT.i 

presidency of Madras) I ace little to change which is not already in gradual umerec« n * 
no faith in the superior virtue of any system, be it what it may, by" which ’ 1 iaVe 

might all at once be subverted and replaced. ‘ ' present one 

2. In our revision of tlie Madras Establishments, we have urged the extonH d 1 
of native agency in both the civil and criminal branches of the Judicial 
When native judges come, as I have no doubt of their doing, to take upon themselves nenrlv 
the whole of the judicial duty hitherto discharged by the European zillah judges and ruaVis- 
t rates, I conceive that there can no longer bn any occasion for continuing the ; n | prmpf ih lf l 
office of provincial judge between that of zillah judge and the Sudder Adawlut. If primary 
jurisdiction in all, or almost all civil cases, and cognizance of all but heinous offences were 
committed to native judges, the functions hitherto performed by provincial 'nidges would 
naturally be transferred to the judges of zillahs, upon the system in force under the Bombay 
presidency. To hurry on this change would defeat th» success of the other arrangements 
uoui. to be introduced ; but. it will naturally follow as soon as they - mho fully mto operation 
:> * »’mllier < < amideration on the subject of appeals has led me to think that a «rreat 
•iteration is required, not in the machinery, but in the working of that p art w f ur system 
At present the whole evidence in an appealed case is recorded and sent up to the appellate 
"Iiicli has to decide upon every point of fact, as well as ot which the case 

. involves, 
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involves, in the same manner as the court of original jurisdiction had to do, with this 
exception only, that the latter court took oral evidence, whereas the former has nothing but 
written depositions before it. It seems manifest, that the court which examines witnesses 
must, cceteris paribus, possess a great advantage over any court which only peruses a report 
of their testimony. The object of allowing appeals is not to set up the deliberate revision 
of recorded evidence, as a more satisfactory method of trying facts than the hearing of 
evidence oralLy delivered; but either first to ascertain whether, from unavoidable omission 
on the*part of one of the suitors, or oversight on the part of the judge, the facts liavv not 
been properly tried, in which case they ought to be tried over again, not by a revision of 
recorded evidence, b\it by a hearing of complete evidence, orally delivered as befoiv; or, 
secondly, to ascertain^whether the law has been correctly applied to the facts so established. 
It is on grounds such as these, that in English courts of justice a motion is made for 
granting a new trial, or for setting aside a verdict. If, in the primary pleadings in our 
courts, the parties were compelled to join issue with precision and simplicity, it would be 
v easy,*as well as fair, to require the appellant to state explicitly whether he appealed on 
■a matter of law r or of fact. In the former case, the facts as established by the aeeree are 
.admitted, and tue appellate court has no occasion to see the evidence, but has simply to 
declare the law. I 11 the latter case the appellant w r ould have to state whether the lacts 
were erroneously established from any omission on his own part, or from any oversight on 
that of the- judge. If from, his own omission, he would have to explain how it arose, and 
how it could be supplied j if from an oversight of the judge, he would have to confine 
himself to the fact to which the imputed oversight applied, and to the particular evidence 
w hich the judge had o\erlookcd. Should the appellate court be satisfied with the. grounds 
on which a new trial was applied for, they would simply have to grant one, either before the 
•mne court or another* as the nature of the' grounds on which it v '.or 

proper. If lam right in those views, the jurisdiction of our appellate courts would be 
placed upon a legitimate footing, and their business be very greatly reduced, 

4. In the same manner I apprehend that the criminal trials which are required to be 
referred to the Foujdarry Adawlut ought not to be accoifipanied with a record x>f the evidence, 
as if. the perusal of that evidence at the presidency would lead to a more just conclusion 
with regard to the. facts of the case than was obtained by the hearing of it orally delivered 
where the trial took place. According to my judgment, the facts should be taken to 
be established by the finding of the judge who conducts the trial, aided, if need be, by 
native, assessors in the capacity of jurors, or of men conversant with native testimony. 
I 11 case? which have to be referred, the judge should report the facts which have been 
established to his satisfaction, and the sentence wjhich he proposes to pass upon the prisoner. 
The business of the Foujdarry Adawlut would then be not to put their opinion upon the 
perusal of the recorded evidence in comparison with that of the judge w ho tried the case 
upoiv the hearing of the evidence orally delivered, but to see that the provisions of the penal 
laws were truly interpreted, and equally administered in all eases liable to reference. 1 heir 
labours w ould be immensely abridged, and, in my apprehension, this branch Of f heir authority 
would be more legitimately exercised than if is upon the present system. 

5. If the suggestions which I have ventured to offer on a branch ol the public seiviee, ot 
^ which T have had no practical experience, be well founded, and be acted upon, l should 

confidently expect both that the appellate jurisdiction in our system of judicature would 
be exercised in a much more reasonable and satisfactory manner than hereto !01 0 , and also 
that by its veiy great, abridgment, the expense of the courts of appellate jurisdiction would 
admit of being much reduced. 

0. Iii my former Paper I did not refrain from avowing myself an advocate for the supre¬ 
macy of the Government over the Law. Disguise the matter how we nill, it scorns io me 
incontestable, that m reality flu* case must be so. It the Government had its ojngm iri the 


will of the people, or had their good for its end, the 
rights under iI - control, 
ail sirs anv defect in tb 


rould be an anomaly in having ilmir 


The,Law ought then to be supreme, 
huv, or m the administration of it, 
G G 2 


Under such a constitution of 
Dines instantly to the notice 

of 
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Calcutta Civil 
Fin ance C ommittco* 


( 15 .) Letter from 
Committee, onEsta* 
ijiialjmont of Civil 
Servants in India; 
24 February 1830 . 
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-T the people, and may be corrected. It is unnecessary therefore for the people to delegate 
.0 the Government the guardianship of their well-being under the law. The people control 
die law as they control the Government; and ultimate supremacy over one and the other 

Iborln^T 1 S."- when , neither th u Government nor the Law originates in the will of 

* , P e ”P le ’ nor has thei r g° ot l, or even their satisfaction, for its main object, matters cannot 
take the same course. No ultimate supremacy rests with the people ; Law and Government 

• r .ng without one common control cannot both be supreme. The errors of law either in its 
provisions, or m its administration, even if they come to the notice of the people, cannot be 
cc ree, ::d by them. By whomsoever corrected, it must necessarily be done in consistency 
Wlth tbe principles of the Government. If this authority could he reposed in anv body of 
mu; by whom if would be exercised more in consistency with the principles of law than can 
b< expected from the Executive Government, that no doubt would be a material advantage. 

• the projected changes in the legislative and judicial administration such an improve- 
TlCnt !na y be practicable. The essential object is, that the administration of law should be 
superintended and controlled so as to provide for the well-being of the people tp the 
utmost extent compatible with the general scheme and aim of the government. I certainly 
cel n 1 parti- lit. for a state of society in which the rights of individuals are liable to be set 
aside on grounds of public policy. Every one would prefer living in a free country to 
living m one which is ens ! aved ; but it cannot be maintained that the institutions of the one 
;ue applicable to the other. It may be hoped that the time will come when the people of 
1 ns country will be qualified and permitted to take the chief part in the management of 
thelr 0 Vi! aliam The tendency of all improvements of late years in the system of internal 
administration us to bring forward the natives. Whenever they shall cease to be governed 
I -cople, and, eithc r r virtually, their voice shall be heard in con- 

U" both Government and courts of law, there will remain no longer anv reason for the 
supremacy of the Government over the Law. Till then it seems to ihe the smaller of the 

i»'°iudm d f’t 1 be cone’ll 1 ' tT r IUW 6h ° uld ° n occasion Si and in such mode as may 
controE ’ ^ r ' ; ed b y Government, rather than that it should be left without 


Calcutta, 10th October 1G30. 


(nignod) 


D. Hill. 


( 16 .)—LETTER hom the Calcutta Civil Fin: nee Committee to the Govemor-eneml 
in Council at Bengal, dated 24th Febraary 1 830. c neraJ 

My Lord, 

We have been engaged for some time past in revising generally the civil c } r , ,, 

three presidencies, with the view of reducing them to the scale of 1823-24 • an I ^ 
no distant period, to be able progressivelyto submit the result of our labours** 
deration of your Lordship in Council. In the mean time we deem it nrouer / 10 1 

ihat we have already satisfied ourselves that the present number of civil servanLs° 
the t • sideneies ms 5 what the rovi 1 t *■ ‘its will re.Y g .Y U *nY 

detailed grounds of this persuasion we shall not be able, to lay Lor^l ^ 

Courted until we are prepared fully to explain our views on this branch of in „ ilM Y-Y 

if un Ul ' Lordship in Council should have adopted the same persiuu- L ‘ ^ ne * , u 

le present to take it on trust from us, it. might be very drsiro 
trl y period to the notice of die Honourable the Court of Dir 
the final opinion of you)* Lord shin in Council be reported, 


• ■.'uiu,u v»i,n ut ti'<' •'-“*7 vA^iiiiui uui v n. \y b IIJI MI IB U1«I j. ■ • -y , 

)f your Lord si lip ill Council should Li.ve adopted the same persuation, or should f\ lY* * > Y 
for the nre«^nt tn take it on tiust from us. it miulit. be verv desimhlp in a WipMOtW 

until tn< final opinion of your Lordship in Council be reported, the HtinovrabieTv^rtwNl 
retrain from sending any writers to India who may not have already Inominated to tie 
Company’* service 

We have the honour to be, 

(eigniid) D. lf ILL , 

Hot r Mackenzie:, 


1 O H 1 


B. 






Ml NIST/f), 
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(Kj )_LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-President in 

Council at Bengal , dated 10th December 1830, 

Honourable Sir, 

At an early stage of our inquiries it appearing to us that the present number of civil 
servants at each of the three presidencies materially exceeded, what the revised establishment 
would require, we had the honour, in our address # of the 24th of February last, to submit to 
Government that opinion, and to suggest ihot, should your Honourable Board have adopted 
the same persuasion, it might be desirable to bring the subject to the notice of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, with a request that, till the final opinion of the Supreme Government 
should be reported, they would refrain from sending any writers to India who might not have 
already been nominated to their service. We now proceed to state what number of 
writers it appeal's to us would annually be required to maintain an adequate bod} of 
covenanted officers for the administration of the civil affairs of each of the three presi¬ 
dencies. 

2. Supposing the modifications which have been suggested by mir Committee in the civil 

establishments of the several presidencies to be earned into effect, the number of substantive 
anoointments to ho filled bv covenanted servants of the Company in the Revenue, Judicial 
gPSSSl baches would in Bengal be 202 at Madras 1«2, and at Bombay 47 as dctu.l- 
ed in the annexed Schedules. Tire civil members of Council of each of the presrdene.es am 
two in number, and the number of civil servants who under the furlough rules may be absent 
from India at the same time, is 51 from Bengal, 27 from Madras, and 12 from Bombay. As 
it does not from experience appear that advantage is likely to be taken of the furlough rules 
1<> the full extent, and as the difference may probably be sufficient to supply such vacancies 
as may have occurred by casualties or other cause, and also to provide for any temporary 
duty that may arise, no further special provision of supernumeraries for these purposes seems 
to be required. y 

3, Assuming then the effective part of the service at the strength above stated, the number 

of junior assistants under the rank of second assistants to collectors and magistrates, whose 
services cannot be regarded as indispensably necessary, and students who together with them 
ma y be (. n.mlcied to be in course of training, may be taken at 40 for Bengal, 18 for Madras, 
and eight for Bom! J ig the total number of covenanted civil servants to be employed 

in the^ above branches of the public service 355 in Bengal, 149 at Madras, and 89 at 

Boraba y-* 4. Political 





Bengal. 

Madras. 

J Bombay. 

* Substantive appointments 


ap 

262 j 

104 

4 


Civil members of council 

Furlough absentee* 

- 

- 

5 * 

40 j 

1 *7 

18 

12 

8 

Junior assistants and students - 

* 






Total 

- - - m 

M 9 

frj r 

Political 

- 

- 

14 

in 


1 * 

Commercial - 

- 

. 

- - * y 


1 1 



rand Total 

w - - 3*8 

1 53 

73 
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Committee, on .Es¬ 
tablishment of Civil 
Servants; 

16 December 1830 . 

* Appendix ( 15 *) 


Vide p. 232. 
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4. Political appointments bemg open both to the civil, and military servants of the 
r n Company, and indiscriminately to those of any presidency, it seems to be sufficient for the 

* present purpose to assume the number of civil servants of each of the different presidencies now 
holding political appointments as the probable number who will hereafter be employed in that 
department, and to adopt a similar principle in regard to the commercial department. Should 
’ an y. ^ange be made in the system on wliich the commercial affairs of the Company are 
earned on, so as to render an increased number of covenanted servants necessary> or to 
admit of their numbers being reduced, to such an extent as materially to increase or diminish 
the aggregate number of the members of the civil service at either of the presidencies, the 
necessary allowance can readily be made on that account; and we accordingly conclude, 
that we shall be sufficiently accurate in supposing the Bengal civil service to consist-hereafter 
of 388 members, that of Madras of 153, and that of Bombay of 73 members. 


Vide p. 233. 


5. Now it may be expected that ultimately the full number of annuities granted by the 
Tonourable Court of Directors will annually be taken, and that nine civil servants will 
annually retire on its terms from Bengal, four from Madras and three from Bombay. 

C>. In estimating the casualties by death, we have thought it best to take, as the basis of, 
our calculation, a statement prepared with much care by Mr. Prinsep, which exhibits the 
number of civil servants appointed during the past 40 years, and the deaths and retirements 
incident lo the same. An abstract of that statement we have the honour to annex to this 
Report. And looking to the result of the past 10 years, which period we assume because . 
it includes from its commencement servants of 30 y< ading, we are justified in ealeu-a 

luting ori a mortality of two-thirds. For premature retirements (we allude to the case of 
gentlemen leaving the service before they are entitled to an annuity), and for removals on 
account of misconduct, it would be sufficient to allow one-sixth per cent., or three-eighteenths • v 
: isl on the whole, therefore, we conceive that sufficient provision will be made for vacancies 
ansa- out. of these causes by an allowance of twoand-a-half per cent.* Making provision 
at that rate, and allowing as aW for annuitants, the number of writers whom it would be 
necessary to send annually to the different presidencies may be estimated as follows • 


For Bengal - - ^ i. 

Madras - - - - - - 8 

Bombay - - - - - J 3 

7. But 























7. But the Bengal civil service consists at present of 515 members, that of Madras of 
204, and the Bombay sendee of 148 members *; so that the adoption of the arrangements 
jvhich have been proposed by us would have the effect of rendering a large proportion x>f 
servants at each presidency supernumerary; viz. 127 in Bengal, 51 at Madras, and 75 at 
Bombay. 


( 16 .) Letter hum 
Committee, oii Es¬ 
tablishment of Civil 
Servants; 

16 December ifr;;u. 


8. The number of junior assistants of the degree described in paragraph 3, and students, 
on the establishments of the different presidencies, according to the latest lists in our 
possession, appears to be as follows : 


In Bengal 
At Madras 


139 

11 


At Bombay 


33 


or, according to the foregoing calculation, there is in Bengal a supply equal to the demand 
during seven years, at Bombay for six years, and at Madras the existing number would 
suffice for rather less than two years. 

9. In conclusion, we would respectfully suggest, that the circumstance of the super¬ 
abundance of junior civil servants at present on the establishment of this presidency and at 
Bombay, be brought to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors, who will of 
course be aware that the number of civil servants availing themselves of the option of 
retiring on an annuity falls greatly short of that for which we have above made provision. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill, 

Holt Mackenzie, 

John Bax. 


Civil Finance Committee Office, 
10 December 1830. 


f 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

* Senior merchants . 

272 

1.33 

5b 

Junior ditto --------- 

25 

II 

26 

Factors - - « - - - 

41 

16 

30 

Writers - -- -- -- -- 

177 

34 

36 

Total strength of the.same at present - 

515 

204 

148 

Strength of service as proposed • 

388 

153 

73 

Supernumeraries - - - 

127 


75 
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. (No. 1, in Appendix, No. 1G.) 


NUMBER OF SUBSTANTIVE APPOINTMENTS. 


Bengal : 

3 secretaries to Government. 

3 Deputy ditto. 

5 Ju dges of the Court of Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut. 

3 Registrars, Deputy and Assistant to 
ditto. 

12 Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. 
41 Judges. 

54 Collectors and Magistrates. 

22 Sub-collectors. 

17 Deputy-collectors. 

' r j4 Head Assistants. 

22 Second Assistants. 

1 Accountant-general. 

1 Deputy ditto. 

I Sub-assistant. 

1 Civil Auditor. 

1 Sub-treasurer. 

Assistant ditto. 

P ostmu ster-freneral . 

Mint-master and Superintendant of 
Stamps. 

Sudder Commissioners of Revenue. 
Assistants « r Secretaries. 
Commissioner of Customs. 

Assistant or Secretary. 

Ditto, in charge of Salt Golahs. 
Opium Agent in Beliar. 

Ditto - - Benares. 

Salt Agents. 

Collec tor of Sea-customs at the Presi¬ 
dency. 

Deputy "ditto. 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
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• Appendix, No. 22. 


Add, with reference to the observa¬ 
tions contained in paragraph 02 of the 
Committee's Report*, dated 12th July 
i 830 : 

2 Sudder Judges. 

2 Registrars or Deputy Registrars.» 


Madras : 

3 Secretaries to Government. 

2 Deputy ditto. 

3 Judges of the Court of Sudder and 

Foujdarry Adawlut.' 

3 Registrars, Deputy' and Assistant to 
ditto. 

Accountant-general.; 

Deputy ditto. 

Assistant ditto. 

Civil Auditor. • 

Sub-treasurer. 


Postmaster ^general. 


Mint-master. 

Sudder Commissioners of Revenue. 
Assistants or Secretaries. 

20 Collectors and Magistrates.’ 

12 Sub-collectors. 

20 Head Assistants. 

10 Second ditto. 

16 District Judges. ' * 

1 Collector of Sea-customs., 

1 Deputy Collec tor of Sea-customs. 


102 


Bombay: 

2 Secretaries to Government. 

1 Deputy ditto. 

4 Sudder Judges. 

1 Registrar. . 

1 Accountant-general. 

1 Sub-treasurer. 

1 Mint-master an,I Civil Auditor. 
1 Postmaster-genera I. 

3 Principal Collectors. 

7 Collectors. 

3 Sub-collectors. 

10 Head Assistants. 

4 Second ditto. 

8 Judges. 


262 


47 


(signed) W. V IUnnkiimw. 

OHiciatimr Secretary. 
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(No. 2, in Appendix, No. 10.) 

ABSTRACT STATEMENTS, showing the Number of Civil Servants appointed to 
the Bengal Civil Service during the past 40 Years, and the Deaths and Retirements 
incident to the same, referred to in para. G of the Finance Committee's Report, dated 
lGth December 1830. 


(lG.) LeIter from 
Committee, on Es¬ 
tablishment of Civil 
Servants; 

16 December 1830 . 



Number of Individuals, 

Number of 


N umber 
of 

IV ti mill• r 

Number of the 

RE¬ 

YEARS. 

appointed since 1st Jan. 

Appointments 

TOTAL. 

till!OLI 

of 

above Individuals 

17 90, in the Service at the 

within 

Deaths. 

Retirements. 

iu the Service at the 

MARKS. 


beginning of each Year. 

the Year. 


end of each Year. 


1790 

- 

10 

10 

_ _ 

_ _ 

10 


1701 

19 

10 

38 

- 

- 

38 


1702 

38 

10 

57 

- 

- 

57 


1703 

57 

12 

00 

- 

- 

08 


1701 

08 

27 

05 

1 

1 

93 


1705 

03 

30 

123 

- 

1 

122 


1700 

122 

24 

140 

1 

- 

145 


1707 

145 

20 

106 

- 

2 

163 

1798 

103 

32 

11)5 

- 

2 

193 

1700 

193 

17 

210 

3 

1 

200 


1800 

200 

21 

227 

3 

- 

224 


1801 

224 

20 

244 

4 

3 

237 


1002 

237 

24 

261 

5 

2 

254 


1803 

254 

20 

280 

5 

2 

273 


1804 

273 

17 

290 

3 

3 

284 


1805 

284 

32 

310 

5 

7 

304 


1800 

304 

10 

320 

3 

1 

316 


1807 

310 

17 

333 

7 

2 

324 


1808 

324 

20 

344 

0 

1 

334 


1800 

334 

13 

347 

5 

2 

340 


1810 

340 

17 

357 

5 

- 

352 


1811 

352 

24 

370 

6 

2 

308 


1812 

308 

21 

389 

5 

5 

370 


1813 

379 

21 

400 

8 

1 

301 


1814 

301 

30 

421 

4 

1 

416 


1815 

410 

9 

425 

10 

0 

400 


1810 

100 

20 

425 

5 

0 

414 


1817 

414 

18 

482 

7 

8 

417 


1818 

417 

17 

434 

10 

5 

413 


1810 

413 

19 

432 

10 

10 

412 


1820 

U2 

17 

420 

13 

0 

410 


1821 

410 

17 

427 

12 

5 

410 


1822 

410 

13 

423 

10 

5 

418 


1823 

418 

13 

431 

0 

7 

415 


1824 

415 

22 

437 

13 

1 

423 


1825 

1820 

423 

432 

21 

33 

444 

465 

12 

° I 

.. 

132 

456 

M 

1827 

450 

50 

5 r>f> 

12 

1 

403 

bn 

ccl 

1828 

( 403 

41 

534 

11 

2 

621 

1820 

521 

44 

565 

8 

1 

550 


1830 

550 

13 

500 | 

10 

- 

500 

1 

1 OTAL 

4,534 


* 

100 

- 

- - - 

15- 


(signed) W. V. Bannkrman, Officiating Secretary. 
II H 
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Calcutta C ’■-u {17.)—Extract LETTER from Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 

FinanceCouumttfiC. ' ° 

Council at Bengal, dated 2Gth April 1830 . 

20. Y\ f E are of opinion that in the present state of Candeish it is unnecessary to continue 
the special appointments of Bheel agents in that district*. The agent at Koohirmoondah ig 
the civil assistant to the collector, and the agent at Kuneer is a military officer exercising, Tor \ 
e most part, the duties of an assistant collector and magistrate. The nature of their func¬ 
tions does not appear to be such as to require to be specially provided for, and we recommend 
tha t these appointments be abolished, and all allowances on this account cease. The duty, 
we think, may be performed by one or more of the collector’s assistants, as a branch of their 
ordinary avocations, under the general superintendence of the collector; and it may be ob¬ 
served that the collector will generally have it in his power to select an assistant of some 
experience for. this trust, as the recent revenue and judicial arrangements of the Bombay 
Government have thrown many gentlemen of considerable standing and experience far back 
in the grade of assistants. If, as it seems probable, the collector will not require any increase 
lo his present establishment in consequence of this inconsiderable addition to his usual 
duties, the whole expense of the establishments attached to the agents may also be saved. 

20. The magnitude of the political charges T incurred by the Government of Bombay has 
articularly demanded our attention; and in considering the means of reduction in this 
ranch of expenditure, we have carefully perused various recorded minutes of the late and 
present Governors of Bombay, which bear on the subject, and especially adverted to the sen- 
*inic*nts of tlu: Honourable Court of Directors, conveyed to your Lordship in Council in their 
despatch of the 18th February 1829 . In conformity with "those sentiments, and with the 
opinion thereiiV^given, that “ these political agencies are considerably more numerous than 
an exclusive attention to British interests either require or justify,” we shall proceed to 
lay before your Lordship in Council the mode by which we should propose to reduce the 
number, and consequently the expense, of the residencies and agencies in question. 

Baroda Residency. 4 Yinmenoing with the residency at Baroda, we have to observe, as preliminary to our 

Guzerat and Palam- proposition respecting it, that Sir John Malcolm has already recommended its abolition, to 
pore Agencies. your Lordship m Council, and the substitution of a more general agency ; and in his Minute 
of the 19 th February 1830 , he states, under the operation of measures recently adopted 
“ I consider the Guicowar state to have ceased,to have any political consequence; and were 
we not embarrassed by our Bhandaree engagements, l should not deem it necessary to keen 
an assistant at Baroda*/’ Under these circumstances, we have to recommend the entire abo¬ 
lition of the Baroda residency, of the present consolidated Guzerat agency, and the agency 
at Palampore’ and the substitution of one general agency for the whole, under a civil officer 
of Government, to be denominated “Political Commissioner in Guzerat.” Th- head¬ 
quarters of the,* commissioner might be at any convenient spot in Guzerat; but he would 


nf 




* Bhefl Agents: 

Bheel agent at Koohirmoondah in Candeish 

Fstablhhrm nt * ^ - 

Bheel agent at Kuneer - 

Kslablishnient - - ------ 


Total 


200 

35 

400 

148 


/&3 


T' .c-s. arc tuted to amount, in 1S26-27, to Rs. -9,57,^00. V ide the Honourable Court’s depatcb to 
’lie SupHrne Government dated l8lh February 1829, paras. 24 to 40. 
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of course perform such circuits within the range of his agency as might be required by the 
nature of his duties. The consolidated Guzerat agency which we have proposed to abolish 
was formed in 1828, by the consolidation of the Myhee Cauntee and the Pauch Mahal 
agencies, and was held by the first assistant to the resident at Baroda, under the general 
control and authority of the resident; and with regard to the resident at Palampore, his 
duties may easily be executed by the commissioner, or the assistant whom we propose to 
attach to him. We have carefully adverted to the localities of these agencies, and to the 
object of them, as detailed 1 in minutes of the late Governor of Bombay; and it is our full 
conviction that the plan here proposed is easy of accomplishment, and in every respect pre¬ 
ferable to the system of maintaining various petty agencies as at present. The consolidation 
of the present Guzerat and Palampore agencies was also suggested, we observe, by a former 
committee in a report to the Bombay Government, dated Bth June 1827. 

81. Taking the ordinary maximum for Bombay at rupees 45,000, we propose that a salary 
of rupees 50,000 should be assigned to the commissioners, u in full consideration,” according 
to the principle prescribed in your Lordship's resolution of the 17th February 1829, “of his 
services and expenses, with the same liberty to regulate the arrangements of his table and 
household as other officers enjoy.” For the assistant to the commissioners we propose 
a salary of rupees 12,000 per annum, with the established allowance when on deputation. 

32. We insert below a list of establishment for the political commissioner*, in the 
formation of which we have been guided by a reference to similar establishments; and by 
comparing the present charges with those proposed by our arrangement, your Lordship in 
Council will observe an annual diminution to the extent of rupees 87,121. 

33. The military assistant attached to the consolidated Guzerat agency lias charge of the 
Guicowar contingent, and in thi^ latter duty he will of course continue to be employed under 
the political commissioner, though his appointment as assistant will no longer be required ; but 
the ollice of translator, now held by the surgeon at the Baroda residency, appeal's to us to be 
totally unnecessary and unusual T« l he charge of rupees 100 per mensem, on account of the 
“ late Soonderjee Sewjee’s palankeen allowance, continued to his son,” forms an item at the 
Baroda residency which will cease, w T e presume, on the death of the present incumbent. 

34. It remains for us to add here, that the fixed charges of the Baroda residency and conso¬ 
lidated agency in Guzerat of 1828-29, exceed those of 1823-24 by rupees 6,128* 

35. The 


* Head Clerk - 


« 



Rs. 150 

Three Writers at 40 


• 



120 

Head Carkoon - 

- 

- 



150 

Assistant ditto - 

- 

- 



40 

Persian Moonshee 

- 

. 



75 

Assistant ditto 

- 

_ 



30 

Mahratta Carkoon 

. 

. 



75 

Assistant ditto - 

- 




30 

Ditto - ditto - 

- 




25 

Guzerattee Carkoon 

. 




75 

Assistant ditto - 





30 

Ditto - ditto - 



m 


35 

Shruof 



_ 

• 

30 

Ditto Gomasta 




w 

35 

Chobdars and Peons 


Total 


. 

120 

1,000 


Establishments as they htood let May 1829: 


Baroda .... 

1,00,152 j 

Guzerat - 

57.372 

Palampore - 

9,600 



1 1.67,124 

Proposed Scale of Establishment: 


Commissioner - 

50,000 


\ssistant to ditto 

1 ‘2,000 


Establishment - 

12,000 


Add 



Officer commanding continent 



horse 

4,800 


Soonderjee’s tolker allowance 

1,200 


— 


§0,000 

Saving per Annum - - 

- Rs.\ 

87,124 


* 


t L: tract of a. Minute, inted July 1827, by Mr. Warde 
jra. 14 1 he* office 0 j>* tnu ls |atoi of Baroda shoui 1 also 

where by the assistant. 


u, late member of the Council at Bombay: 
be abolished, &nd Uie duty pc t formed as else- 


(17.) Letter from 
Ccmmucee on Esta¬ 
blishments in the 
General Depart¬ 
ment, Bombay. 

26 April 1830. 
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- 35. The* animal fixed charges oi‘ the Bhooj residency* for 1828-29 exceed those of 1823-24 ‘ 

Calcut i Civil by rupees 0,982. owing,chiefly to an increase to the table allowance of the resident from rupees 

Fb.auceComixutlee. $qq £ 0 rupees i,200 per annum. 

30. As the Resolution which we have quoted in the 31st paragraph of this Report directs 
the discontinuance of a separate allowance for table expenses, we recommend that on a vacancy 
occurring at Bhooj the resident should receive a consolidated salary of rupees 24,000 per 
annum, which is equivalent io his total receipts in 1823-24. 

37 . The appointment of an assistant to the resident in Cutch having been recently abo- 
ii.sli d by the Government at Bombay, we have only further to recommend the reduction of 
certain additions noted below dp which have been made in the establishment of this 
residency since 1823-24, amounting to rupees 2,268 per annum. The proposed modifica¬ 
tions will produc e a reduction of expense to the extent of rupees 16,668 per annum. 

38 . The expense of the oflice establishment attached to the principal collector in the 
Southern Mabratta Country in his political capacity exceeds what it cost in the year 1824 by 
rupees 105 per mensem, chiefly in consequence of the officers noted below J having been 
added *to it. We think that the establishment as it was constituted in 1824 is fully adequate 
to the purpose lor which it is intended, and recommend that it be again reduced to that stan¬ 
dard. The necessity of keeping up a separate establishment expressly for the purpose of 
procuring intelligence at the stations of jagheerdars appears to us to be very questionable^. 
The jaglieers in question being for the most part interspersed throughout the collectorates to 

which 


* Bnooj Residency : 

Resident's salary and allowances 

Assistant ------- 

Native Agent * 

Establishment - - - - - * 


f Writers, Moonshees, &c. - 
Peons, &c. - 

Agent at Mandaree - 


X Carnatic Political Agent: 

Oftice establishment and Huzoor Intelligence Department 

Transistor and Dead Writer 

English Writer - - - - 

Addition to salary of Bead Moonshee 


2,700 

500 

150 

586 


Total - - 


Per Annum 


44^ 


3,93fl 


- 

130 

“ 

44 


15 

1 “ V 

189 

" - - 

2 , 2(58 


>824. 

1829. 

- 

■2^5 

370 

• 

50 

• 

20 

- 

33 

1 - . . 

103 


§ Establishment for procuring intelligence at the stations of Jagheerdarr 


1829 . 

468 
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years; Gulf of Persia. 


which they adjoin, we are disposed to think that the collectors, through the medium of their . 
revenue and police establishments, should have no difficulty in keeping themselves acquainted C70 *;^ tter 
with the state of affairs in the different jaglieers, and that nothing of importance could occur the** 

to them without their receiving timely notice. Adverting however to the still unsettled con- Depart- 

dition of this part of our territories, we do not venture to recommend that the establishment n ’ ent p on ^ ay# 
be discontinue ‘; but from the liberal policy that has bSen pursued towards these chieftains, 2 g 1830 * 
and under the salutary operation of an enlightened system of administration, it may be anti¬ 
cipated that the necessity for maintaining an establishment of this nature will every day 
become less urgent. 

39 . The express order contained in the Honourable Court’s despatch of the 8th February 
1829, already mentioned, for the discontinuance of the Sattara residency, renders it unneces¬ 
sary for us to state the arguments which in the absence of that order wotfld have led us to 
recommend its abolition. We presume that the directions of the Court will be earned into 
immediate effect, and we have therefore taken credit for the amount of the c ost of this resi¬ 
dency as an actual reduction to the extent of rupees 05,148 *. 

40. As the expenses of the Kattywar political agency are entered in the revenue depart- Kattywar Political 
ment, with the exception of the officer commanding the Guicowar contingent and assistant Agent. 

to tlm political agent, whose salary (rupees 400 ) i in the General department, we 

shall notice the agency in our revision of the Revenue branch. 

41. The political expenses in the Gulf of Persia have vastly increased uf late _ 
whilst, according to statements before us, it appears that the trade of India m that quarter 
lias been gradually diminishing. The fixed charges of the Buslure residency for the year 
182 4 was rupees 48,714, and for the year 1829 rupees 54,884, being an increase in the au¬ 
thorized scale of expenditure in the ‘latter year of rupees 5,970, while in the actual charge 
there was an increase of rupees 18,472. 

42. At Bussorah the fixed expense in the year 1829 was rupees 39,000, which exceeded 
the scale of 1824 by rupees 8,000; which increase has arisen by an addition of rupees 400 
per mensem to the agent’s table allowance, and of rupees 100 per mensem to his estab¬ 
lishment. 

13. In the course of our investigation into the rise and progress of these establishments m 
the Persian Guli^ we have been led to compare the charges at Buslure and Bussorah, with 
which the British Government is now burthened, w ith those that sufficed lor the same estab¬ 
lishments at periods when our trade and intercourse in that quarter were more active and 
flourishing than at present; and the result on our mind is that there is no reasonable ground 
whatever tor continuing such costly agencies in the Gulf of Persia as are now maintainedw 
The expense of the Bushire residency, including the resident’s salary as fixed in 1801, was 
rupees 784, and it is now rupees 4,557, per mensem. It is true that he received hall t he nof 
profit on the sale of the Company’s goocls from Europe; but if that trade © ow become 
so unprofitable that the Company has abandoned it, thus fact furnishes a strong argument for 
placing the general charges of that residency on a less .expensive footing in (la* present f uni 
the former time. In 1798 the salary and establishment of the agent at Bussorah amounted 
to rupees 985 per mensem; they now amount to rupee^ 3,250 per men-cm, whilsi the com¬ 
parative circumstances of these two periods do not $eem to require even tin same expense 
now as m 1798. ^ w 


♦Sattaha Residency: 

Rch’ulcni 

EstaUUhment, including intelligence - - 


Per Mensem 


3*500 

1 >9*9 

54*9 

65,148 


Per Annum 
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14. e are aware that in most eases the comparison here introduced would be inappli¬ 
cable ; but as regards our intercourse with the Persian Gulf, we should have expected 1 to 
Ir-i'i a larger charge in former than in recent years whereas the contrary is the fact. Regard¬ 
ing them solely in their present character as political agencies, we are of opinion that they 
rnay be placed on a very economical footing, upon the principle suggested in Sir J. Malcolm’s 
Minute of the 22d September 1828, which is on the records of the Supreme Government• and 
we accordingly recommend the abolition of the Russorah agency, and the placing of the 
affairs of the Gulf under one authority, denominated “ Political A^ent in the°Gulf of 
Persia.” The proposal made in the above Minute was to procure a grant from Persia of 
Karrack, an island in the neighbourhood of Busliire, and to consolidate the agencies in the 
Gulf at that place; but as the acquisition of the island in question woukf probably be 
attended with great expense, and at all events must be preceded by considerable delay we 
propose that the agent should reside at Busliire. A native agent might be maintained at 
Bussorah, on the same salary and with the same establishment as is now assigned to the native 
agent at Bagdad 

45. In confirmation of the justice of the view here taken on this subject, we beg to quote 
the following passage from a Minute of the Honourable M. Eiphinstone, late Governor of 
Bombay, dated 11th June 1827, subscribed to by the members of his Council: 

4C The Bussorah residency might, I think, be easily spared ; but I would not abolish it at 
present, because Sir J. Malcolm is so much fitter to decide on the necessity of the situation: 
we may take it as a prospective reduction.” 

46. We find also the folio mark on the present subject, in a Minute dated 24th July 
1827, recorded by Mr. Goodwin, a late member of the Government of Bombay: 

“ 1 of opinion that the Busliire residency should be placed precisely on the footing in 
.. ; v to allowances and establishment, which was fixed by the Supreme Government when 
the Governor-general re-established it about 1(107, ami appointed Mr. Smith to the’office 
f see nothing m the condition of our concerns in the Persian Gulf at the present moment to 
call ior a greater outlay of the public money in maintaining that residency than was incurred 
'it the period to which 1 have alluded, and which was one teeming with remarkable eventa 
Gar influence m Persia at that crisis was nearly obliterated by French impressions*' «,U 
no r -ores, ntato e at the Court ol Tehran, and yet our establishments on the maritime f m 
of the empire were infinitely less expensive than they are now, when our envov is Mr , T ' 
watching at Tabrez the course of events, when the King is leaning on our power, when ther 

are no symptoms 

«*Accjua tr 1 

pacificated Arabs.’ 

47 . In regard to the salary and establishment to be assigned under the pmnno i j-n 
tion to the political agent in tin Gulf, we have adverted to the nature of the d moc ‘ j a “ 

and the grounds on which bis salary and establishment were fixed by th °* * 16 
cut at the period to which the preceding Minute alludes, so as to be enable j f Ll ^ ine 
reefc judgment of the comparative business at the former and the present period • ° f™* 
by the instructions conveyed by the Supreme Government on the nth BeceinJjeMaoa 

to 


• maritime frontier 
e 

are no Jrasmees at sea or Wahabees on land to apprehend, and when there 1 uir JAU v 
of piracy, if we only persevere in keeping up a squadtfcm in tile GM£ adequateto 
watch oiP the ports which have become the domiciles of the pacificated Arab*; ” J V1 © , * an * 


resident, 

Go\ 
a cori 
find 


♦ Bagdad: 


Native Agent - 

Establishment; 
One Revenue Writer 
Three Nobcrcheefi 


200 

*9 

50 


Per Mensem - 


*79 
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to the resident, Mr. Smith, that this gentleman was appointed commercial resident at 
Bushire, and vested on the part of the Supreme Government Avith the political intercourse 
between the King of Persia and the British Government. We need here only notice the fact 
that there are now no commercial transactions to be performed by the resident, and that the 
chargi d'affaires at Tehrawn is the channel of communication between the British Govern¬ 
ment and Persia, to convince your Lordship in Council that so far as these two duties are 
concerned, the appointment of resident at Bushire has become altogether nugatory. 

48. With regard to Arab chiefs in the Gulf, the instructions to the resident in 1806 were 
as follow’s : “ You will keep up a friendly intercourse, by letters, with the petty Arab chiefs 
of the Gulf, in the vicinity of Bushire; and when any of those commit piracies upon British 
vessels, you will make it your duty to demand restitution, and in the event of its not being 
immediately made, you will, unless you possess the means of enforcing it, either from the 
proffered aid of the Persian Government or the presence of ships of force, transmit informa¬ 
tion to the Government of Bombay which can enable it to take effectual means for the 
exemplary punishment of such an outrage*/' 

49 . The actual duty of the present resident consists in this surveillance over the Arab 
chiefs in the Gulf, and events in that quarter within recent years, especially :he capture of 
Rasool Khyma and the death of Rumabin Jaber, the chief pirate in the Gulf, have now 
made this duty less irksome, by nearly exterminating that system of piracy w inch formerly 
prevailed. 

50. The Governor-general's Minute of the 9th October 1806 recites the grounds on which 
tlie salary and establishment at Bushire were fixed at that period, at a total expense of 
rupees 2,700 per mensem, or rupees 32,400 per annum. 

51. The duties which will devolve on the political agent in the Gulf, by the abolition of 
tlie Bussorah agency, will be very trifling; and under all circumstances we beg to propose for 
him a salary of rupees 1,500, as at present, with a table allowance of rupees 500. We have 
assigned this latter item to the political agent contrary to the general rule recently introduced, 
because there seem to be local peculiarities in this instance which do not exist elsewhere. 
By assigning a monthly sum of rupees 700 for the agent’s establishment, which appears to 
be sufficient, and rupees 100 for the rent of the Bushire factory, as paid at present, the 
charges of the agency will be placed, w e think, on a footing sufficiently liberal, and at the 
same time consistent with the views, entertained by the Supreme Government when it consti¬ 
tuted this officer a political functionary. 

52. In regard to an assistant to the political agent, we beg to suggest that the medical 
officer attached to the agency, if judiciously selected, should also be the assistant, on a salat y 
of rupees 300 per mensem ; and if auv precedent be required for this proposal, we beg to 
observe that the medical officer, Dr. Hine, attached to the late residency at Bagdad, uas ie 
resident’s assistant. 

53 . The repairs of the factory at Bushire are made at the expense of Government; but as 
we find that about seven years ago this building was greatly enlarged and almost u mi il, we 
recommend that in future such outlays on property which does not belong to t tie uc vcinirn m. 
may be as sparingly made as possible. 

64 . The residency at Bussorah, for the repair of which a monthly muivi of 2<>o rupees is 
»<>w charged, might be sold or occupied by the native agent, who lor this pm, c-c .tnld no 
doubt undertake to release Got erament from all charge for repairs. 1 He adoption of our 

suggestions 
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suggestions in respect to Busliire and Bussorah will yield an annual saving of 
554.88 * 

55. At Muscat and Mocha there are now only native agents, the former on rupees 200, 
and the latter on 800 rupees per mensem, and we have no alteration to propose respecting 
them. 

50 . The salary and medical allowance received by the civil surgeon stationed with the 
resident at Bhooj + considerably exceeds the aggregate allowances drawn by the medical 
officers attached to the several other political residencies under the Bombay Government; 
but as there i< no sufficient reason for maintaining that appointment on a footing in point of 
alhcvVimces superior to similar offices elsewhere, we propose that the salary and medical 
allowance of the civil surgeon attached to the resident at Bhooj be reduced to the Stan¬ 
ford fixed for other residencies, viz. rupees 450 per mensem, causing an annual saving of 
■ wes 2,400 ; a further reduction of 13,200 rupees per annum will be afforded by the dis- 
eontinuance of the office of civil surgeon at Sattara and Bussoiah, which appointments will 
cease in consequence of the abolition of these residencies. 

CO. The next point we have to notice is the excess in the expenses of the several political 
residencies beyond the amount of the authorized establishments. ; and we select the follow¬ 
ing insfcuices tor the year 1828-20 in illustration of our remarks. An adjustment of the 
iix'iYis which may he necessary to give a correct result will not interfere with the truth of our 
inference. 

Baroda 


<SL 

rupees 


* Present Charge. 


Bussorah : 

Agent’s salary and allowances, 


and factory repairs 

2,400 i 
850 j 

Establishment - 

Bush ire: 


Agent's salary, table, rent and 
contingencies - 

3.250 

Assistant to ditto - 

400 

Establishment - 

907 ! 

Surgeon - 

, 450 | 


Carried up - - -j 


Brought up 


3450 


Proposed: 

Agent's salary, table and rent 
Establishment 
Surgeon and assistant 
Bagdad: 

Agent and establishment 
Bussorah: 

Agent and establishment 


- *2,100 

700 
300 

279 

279 


5,007 


Saving Per Mensem - „ 


8,*57 


Or per Annum - - 


8,257 


3 /V >8 


4,599 

55,188 


Salary 

Medical allowance 

f Civil Surgeon at the Residency of Bhooj: 

• .. 

0 c 

0 0 



Total - - 

050 

Salary 

Med.cal allowance 

Civil Surgeon at the Residency at Sattara 

- * -! 

500 

150 



Total 

1 65 a 
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Baroda, including the consolidated Guzerat Agency 
Bhooj •""*"* 

Sattara ------- 

Bushirc ------- 

Bussorah ------ 


Total -' 


Authorized 

Charges. 

Rupees. 

1,57,524 

47,232 

65,148 

54,684 

39,000 


3,63,588 


Actual 

Charges. 

Rupees. 

2, 00,691 
65,721 
89,221 
65,186 
* 47,833 


4,68,057 


08. With respect to the whole of these charges over and ajbove,- 
ment we have strongly to imre the expediency of dnfbtcmg the rule, which wediave recon 

™,"dcd : d,,M L mid wWxmt —— f = Go«m 

ment, nor passed by the auditor without its express sanction for the specific amount. 


x_T.'vtI LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor 
' ' general in Council at Bengal, dated 20th September 1830. 

o Youu Lordship in Counpil is aware, from the communication made by the Government 
of Bombav, in their chief secretary’s letter of the 4th oi January last, and from the enact¬ 
ments contained in the first six Regulations,passed at that Presidency in the present year, 
that various modifications have been recently introduced in the Judicial and Revenue depart¬ 
ments, the examination of which required the deliberate consideration ot several questions oi 
general importance and interest. ,. • 

b 3. The mothfication^in question may Concisely be stated to consist , as regards the admi¬ 
nistration of civil justice, in assigning to native commissioners the cognizaiKv. with «■ .mn 
executions of nil original suits, providing, as the case may be, a regular gruuation oi appeal 

o, iheof Sndder U.wmmy AduwlW,towlffch -I-*- 
been added, exclusive of a member of Council, whose functions, as chief judge ^ J rf 
to lus Officiating as such when a competent court cannot otherwise be had : “d U^cjBOurto 
Circuit and Appeal at Surat has been abolished. In the branch of <tr»mu..,l ju • 

the magistrates (who are also collectors of revenue) and then assistants are ‘ ^ , 

adjudge sentences of fine and ordinary imprisonment, with hard la onj. ‘ “» > , 

sentences beyon.l three months passed bv the. latter are referable to , „ ' ... 

firmation, and all other sent «,«* may be revised bv lnu. D.st t,* J „„ 

empowered to punish petty offences by fine not « xeecding JR*. 1-^ < and jmis 

exceeding 20 days. The system ot sc-aon .udges <n, wncme .; «• ■« t< ? . unde, 

Zli rlat.f^irwrars ?£ 

Dectiim, and the Southern Mahrutta CountVy. 4 j n 


• Ti , i. fon 4 * f v \ i.,.67 i ; but as no charge appenra under 

he lu-ui dun,,,! ti',0 ‘J^£yir*half ni the above sum is assumed under the ^-position that the 
CQi)ani iiif'.lutiea the charge of the pjrfevi?t* yea*. 
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Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Court of Requests. 


Petty Sessions. 


Sudder Dewanny 
mid Sudder I'ouz- 
dairy Adawlut. 


4. In the revenue department, the scheme of administration has been assimilated to that 
of Madras, by the appointment of principal and sub-collectors in certain districts, the Govern¬ 
or t having at the same time diminished the number of eollectorates; and a revenue com¬ 
missioner, with an assistant, has been appointed for the purpose of general control and 
superintendence throughout the several districts, with the exception of the Southern Mahratta 
Country. The collectors and sub-collectors are authorized to refer to comarisdars or head 
native revenue officers, suits instituted before them, under Regulation XVII. a.d. 1827 
relating to land, its rent or produce, provided the value at issue does not exceed Rs. 500 * 
and an appeal from their decisions is provided for. 

9. The expense of the Court of Requests at Bombay, chargeable to Government amounts 
to Its, 5,926 per annum, as exhibited below*; none of the commissioners receiving any 
salaiy in that capacity. Besides his fixed salary, it would appear that the clerk of the court 
receives the fees leviable from suitors on processes issued; no part of the receipts under this 
head being credited to the public account. In Bengal, the amount of the fees levied bv the 
Court of Requests, (the commissioners of which receive liberal salaries), used formerly much 
to exceed the charges, and though the rate is greatly reduced, still nearly covers the expense 
of the whole court; and at Madras, where the commissioners are also stipendiary officers, the 
receipts considerably exceed the charges the surplus being carried to the credit of Govern¬ 
ment. We are not aw r are whether the rules for regulating the levy of fees in the Court of 
R.< quests at Bombay are similar to those in force at the other two Presidencies, nor what 

■ s the amount of fees now collected. Looking to the receipts of the courts at Calcutta and 
Madras, we should suppose that the amount must be considerable, and probably more than 

■ r adequate remuneration for the clerk of the court, even if he received no salary. We 
would therefore submit, as a fit matter for the inquiry of the local Government, whether by 
curry mg the fc; : to the public account, and assigning to the clerk of the court a suitable 
saiary Government might not be relieved from all expense on account of this establishment. 

10 , 1 lie Ouutc of Petty Sessions is peculiar to Bombay, and consists of the senior and 

‘ ^-stipendiary magistrate. Its powers and jurisdiction 
a/e described m Rule, Ordinance and Regulation II. of 1827. The excess of charge (rupees 
7,560) on account of this establishment in 1829+, has chiefly arisen from the appointment of 
ail assessor, on. a -alary of rupees 7,200 per annum, w r ho, being a barrister, assists the magis¬ 
trate?. with his professional advice. But if the magistrates of police ire competent for tlmir 
duty, we are not aware of the necessity of incurring the permanent expense of a barrister t 
attend them at the petty sessions, which are held weekly. In ordinary cases the o V « 
magistrates should certainly be capable of deciding for themselves, and in cases of extra T ' 6 
nary difficulty (which are not likely to be numerous), the advice of the governiuent°ia 
officers might lie easily obtained. The appointment of assessor took place on the 20 th f 
May 182(5; and as the business of the Court of Petty Sessions was conducted by the ma< ** 
trates without a professional adviser for many years prior to that date, werecommend th£ 
abolition of the office in question. 

15. The Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, as your Lord hip in Council is aware + has 
been placed on a footing applicable to the recent changes in the judicial administration at 

_ _ Bombay. 


* Clerk's salary - - - 300 

Allowance for establishment - 8 4 

Naiquc and Peons - - - 35 £ 

Otfice rent - - - - 150 


Total - - - 493 $ = 5 , 9*6 per annum. 


+ 1824 : 1829 : 

Hs. T 0,800 - - Hr. 18 , 360 . 

X «»f 4 lh January 18^0 to the Supreme Government, with Enclosures, Pom the Chief Secir- 

tary m Bombay. 
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Bombay The salary of the senior puisne judge lias been fixed at rupees 45,000; and the 
same principle which now regulates the salaries of the junior secretaries to that Govenunent 
is extended^ the puisne judges (below the senior), that is to say a salary ofAupees 33,000 
is assigned to a Sudder judge under 12 years standing; of rupees 07,500 under lo, but 
more ton 12 years standing; and if above 15 years standing, the salary is increased at the 
rate of rupees 1,500 per annum, for each additional year, until 20 y-ears shall have elapsed, 
when the salary will be rupees 45,000, or the maximum rate assigned to Bombay. Me 
observe in the proceedings before us, which are also on the records ol t le ^upicnie " o\ern- 
ment, that Mr. Romer.'the third member of Council, in a Minute dated the 15th ot 
December last, is averse to the introduction of this graduated scale of remuneration m 
respect to the Sudder Adawlut, and is of opinion that the salaries of the judges should be 
equal “I cL easily,” remarks this gentleman, “see the advantage and propriety of such 
a scheme as applied 3 to the secretaries of the Government, but its adoption to and fitness in 
the Sudder AdSvlut is not so apparent. As existing at Madras wiAoutextendny the coni- 
riarison to Bengal I continue to be of the opinion formerly expressed, that all the jncL^ ol 
the Sudder Aduwlut should ut least be placed, on the score ot allowances, on the same tooting 

“ntfSS* ***** ***** some degree, according lo length of service, 
16. Ine principle esbeciaHy in the case ol secretaries to Govern- 

appears to us to possess many *- lt | ot>tx oTi would of course apply to the judges of the 
ment; and if deemed worthy of gene f ‘ • P T , Resolution passed on the 17th of 

tlesa laries ofthe* judges of the Sudder 
e iuar y . ; f . f . r *G M that to the judges of the Sudder Dewann^ Adawlut it 

is Obviously proper to assign the maximum rate of salary, viz. sonat rupees 52,200. I he 
duties of nil the judges being essentially the same, ti s to be no reason to maintain 

the distinction of senior and puisne judges. The higher salary assigned to the formo w ion 
the situation ceased to be held by a member of the Supreme Council, appears to have been 
fixed rather with reference to the emoluments, actually enjoyed by the individual than on any 
general principle, and the difference of denomination and emolument has actually been touitd 
to occasion claims embarrassing to Government in the selection of candidates, “ besides t le 
ordinary duties of Sudder Dewanny and Fouzdarry Adawlut, the judges at Bombay, pertoun 
circuits in the districts as visiting commissioners, and should, we are ot opinion, <eeene the 
maximum rate of salary assigned to that presidency, on the same pi 1 ncip e as pi i \ai - a 
Bengal and Madras; and we have accordingly adopted this rate “““nf^ t l„‘ 
immediate financial result would, in fact, be nearly the same if we had adopted 
rite, for it appear that three of the present judges have served lougei than -0 yeaxs, 
other lias seized within a few 7 months of that period. 
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interposition in individual cases than is required to render that superintendence effectual to 
the well working of the subordinate tribunals; and although we are of opinion that acting on 
this principle three judges would suffice, yet we are uot prepared immediately to object to 
the appointment of a fourth judge. But independently of financial considerations, it will we 
think be a matter of regret if the appointment leads to any further separation of the Sudder 
Com! from the Government; and if the necessity of having a fourth judge can be obviated by 
one of the members of Council taking a larger share in the business of the court, the office 
ought to he discontinued. In further explanation of our views on this subject, we subjoin an 
extract from our report, under date the 5th May last, containing a review of the civil 
charges of the Madras Presidency: 

" We are strongly of opinion that it is of importance, on grounds distinct from economy, 
that one of the members of Government should always hold the office of a judge of the 
Sudder Adawlut, and take upon himself a substantive share of the duties of that court. 

I lie other functions of a member of Government at the subordinate presidencies are not of 
n ^ure or extent to intern re with this salutary arrangement; and the previous occupation 
of one or both of the counsellors will generally have prepared them to give complete effect 
to it.” 

10 . The native establishment attached to this court does not call for any observation on 
our part, exeep :ig in regard to the number and expense of chobdars and peons, which, com¬ 
pared with those maintained in the Sudder Adawlut at Calcutta and Madras, is excessive. 
By the l ist inserted below * vour Lordship in Council will perceive that the number 
ofr.hese servants it Calcutta is 20 ; at Madras 32; at Bombay 00 ; and the charge respec¬ 
tively is rupees 1,032, rupees 2,724, and rupees 0,048 per annum. In Bengal, we are 
informed, each of the five judges of the court has only two of the public chupprassies in 
attendance on him; the registrar luts live for the duties of his office, and live chobdars and 
soontabumlurs are for a ,i vely. At Madras the. re > bich business is 

transacted may render it necessary to entertain a few more peons than are required in Bengal; 
bn we would recommend that as far as practicable the Bengal complement of servants be 
: m rally adopted, and we sec no reason why it should be exceeded at Bombay. We should 
thus have an annual saving of rupees 7,410. 

Provincial Court of 21. 1 he abolition of the Guz rat Court of Circuit and Appeal, under the arrangements 
Circuit and Appeal noticed in the former part of this Report, yields an annual saving of rupees 132,059. 
in Guzerat. 22. In pursuance of the arrangemmits above referred to, the Southern and NorthernConcans 

Southern Mabratta have been eonsolidat,, . >nd session.;. m of judicial admi- 

Country. nistn ‘'is also at Poona and Ahmednuggnr, hits been extended to Surat and 

Alunedabad. The Southern Mabratta Country has been brought under the ordinary Regula¬ 
tions 


•BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY, 

Including the Addition, at 

Ri. 100 per Mensem, saucti- ucd on 

543 d April 1830 . 

2 Chobdars - - lb 

24 Peon* - - 168 

10 Chobdars - „ 

4 SoontaburdurB - 24 

7 Polico ditto 49 

6 Jemadars - . ^ 

2 Havildars ~ . 3 g 

15 Cluippraases 75 

1 Daffedar - - 10 

1 C hcwkeycku* - - 5 

4 tturktmla&w - lb 

cb Per Mensem - 136 

32 Per Mcn&em * 227 

62 Poods - 

10 Hurcarrahs - - 70 

j 9 ° Per Mensem - 754 

Per Annum - 1,632 

Per Annum - *, 7*4 

P»?r Annum ~ 9,048 
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tions of Government, but the offices of principal collector and magistrate are united with those 
of judge, session judge and political agent; an arrangement to which the civil members of 
Government.at Bombay have objected. The discussions arising out of this subject are to be 
found on the records of the Supreme Government*, and your Lordship in Council will there 
observe that the appointment of a judge and session judge is contemplated to take place 
after a lapse of two <>r three years. To aid the principal collector in his judicial functions, an 
assistant judge at the sudder station, with the powers of a detached assistant judge, has been 
nominated; and a second sub-collector has also been appointed to relieve the principal col¬ 
lector from much of the detail of his revenue duties. The charge on account of the assistant 
judge and the second sub-collector, with their respective establishments, liny be estimated at 
rupees 50,200 per annum; whilst the charge for a judge and session judge, with the esta¬ 
blishment hereafter to be proposed, may be assumed at rupees 42,000. As there are two 
judges on the Bombay establishment, who are thrown out of employment by the abolition of 
the Guzerat Court of Circuit and Appeal, exclusive of civil servants in other departments 
, and these gentlemen continue to ■ their salaries, vre wefrild 
recommend, on financial as well as on other ground^, that the appointment of judge and 
session judge he substituted for those* of assistant judge ami second ;- um-c< 
ckedule we have accordingly provided for the separation of the judicial mid revenue func¬ 
tions in the southern Mahmtta country. 

23. 

attached, 

authorized t 

property sued for does not exceed 5,000 rupees; and in the criminal department lie exercises 

the functions and penal jurisdiction heretofore vested in senior assistants to criminal judges; 
that is he tries offenders, and may pass sentence of punishment, not exceeding imprisonment 
with hard labour for two years, and stripes for theft not exceeding 30 , or fine or imprisonment 
in default of payment for a period not longer than two years; it being competent lor Govern¬ 
ment, where it may see fit, to enlarge these powers to any extent not exceeding those vested 
in assistants detached from the sudder station. A second assistant, possessing more limited 
authority, is also attached to several of the judges. > 

24. The judge and session judge in the Concans has a detached-assistant stationed at 

Rutuaghernc riou of the zillab rested with the same 

penal authority as formerly eg* )rdfi#d by criminal judges; viz. to pass sentence of solitary 
confinement for six months, of unpnsomnent with hard* labour for ‘seven',years and 50 stripes, 
or of fine and imprisonment: for the higher classes of criminal offences he*i»recpnred to 
commit the parties to take their trial before the session judge, who visits -the subordinate 

ion half yearly for the ing the gaol. In like manner there is an ussisnin 

th ubordinate to the session judge 

another at Broach subordinate to Surat, untl'u third at Dooliah in Cartdiek unebi th# $e 6 swn 
judge at Ahmcdnuggur. *' 

25. There appears to us to exist suong objections, as wc hove* already had occasion to 
submit to your .Lordship in Council, against the employment under any dc-temuion «* \ 1 u_, 

i of limited ex ; and the powers assigned <<> this class of oflu era by the 

Bombay Regulations are more extensive, particularly in tin*. Criminal ck pail incut. H..ni it has 
been usual to confide to them at the otkr Presidencies, or t lion can m out judgment be 
prudently entrusted to them. In the civil department the Bombay lu an ationsalready render 
the native judges competent to try and decide all cases, of whatever amount, that may be 
referred to them. I 11 this department theretme the discontinuance ot the ..Ihoo of assist ant 
judge will not involve any change of system, and we can only anticipate beneficial rcvsults 

from 


. * C-tu-r, dated 4U1 January 1830, from Chief Secretary at Bombay to Deputy Secretary of Supreme 

Dovfcrnmv.it, with enclosures 
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from a change of practice which shall transfer to natives the cognizance of all civil cases that 
are now tried by the assistant judges. In the Criminal department it appears to us to be not 
less expedient, on the principle explained in our Report on the Madras Establishment, that 
the native judges should be employed in the trial of cases referred to them by the session 
judge: and although, for some time at least, it may be necessary, as intimated in that Report, 
to maintain various checks upon their conduct, they may, we conceive, be thus made to afford 
great relief to the European officers; since in a multitude of cases, which if tried by the 
hitter would occupy much time, the sentence of the native judge, though referred to the 
judge, may doubtless be carried into effect without any hesitation or difficulty. We beg leave 
therefore to suggest that the native judges at Bombay may be vested with criminal powers 
to the same extent as we have suggested for the Sudder Ameens, viz. of Madras, or to such 
other extent as the local Government may judge proper; and that all cases not coomizable 
by the magistrate may be madfe over to the session judge, to be tried by himself or referred 
to the native judges, according as lie may judge best for the public service, subject of course 
to the provisions defining the authority of the latter. With this arrangement (and indeed 
without it) we see no reason to think that the judges and session judges at Bombay, increased 
in number as we propose, will be overburthenod with their duties: and as it is our intention 
to suggest an arrangement under which the sessions’ judges will not be required periodically 
to quit their own stations for the purpose of delivering the gaols of their subordinate detached 
assistants, any necessity which might have existed for having an officer on the spot to execute 
processes, 8cc. during their absence, will be removed. The reasons which have led us to 
recommend the abolition of the offices of registrar and assistant criminal judge at Bengal and 
Madras, ay,ply with greater force to those of junior and junior-assistant session judge at 
Bombay, and we accordingly beg to advise the discontinuance of these appointments. 


1 he same objections are applicable in a minor degree, owing to the individuals filling the 
offices being generally of longer experience in the service, to the plan of having detached 
*L-si>l.mt-» ni charge of a portion ol a zillah. This part of the system, however, is open to 
anotiun more serious objection, for all eases of a heinous nature arising within the jurisdiction 
g the detached assistant are postponed lor trial by the session judge at his next half yearly 
gaol delivery ; thereby in* olving the. necessity of the attendance of the prosecutor and witnesses 
h second tune, and the detention of the parties accused for an extended period ; while ill that 
pert of the zillah mder the immediate authority of the session judge, a similar inconvenience 
cxpcnenced from the interruption, during his absence, of the exercise of the huffier nenal 
authority with winch he 1 ^ vested. The distance of the subordinate court at Broach :from 
the suddei - Uion Surat, being under 40 miles, it would we. conceive be attended with le*s 
inconvenience to the prosecutor and witness, and hardship to the prisoners were thev for 
warded at once to the session judge, by whom the case would be disposed of without d< hv~ 
instead of being required, alter having undergone a preliminary investigation in nttonA n «Jn 
at U» fullowi.® )iall-r»r y nl dd,„ry. It ,1„ ap™,,,, uS" ^ “ 

Sholapore subordinate to the judge and session judge at Poona, is by no mean- indispensable 

in reference to the population or relative importance of that station. 1 7 


‘27. On the other hand, the zilialis of the .Nforthe.rn and Southern Ooncan have been placed 
under one judge and session judge, with a detached assistant at Rutnagherry; but the 
population and quantity of business arising in this tract of country render it very desirable, 
we think, that there should be a judge and session judge as heretofore in each of the 
divisions. 

28. Again, in Cendeish, though comparatively a poor and thinly peopled district, it seems 
to be necessury that there should be stationed an officer for the trial of the higher classes of 
criminal offences, which are unfortunately of too frequent occurrence ; the assistant judge’s 
court at JJooliah, besides being open to the objections already described, does not in our 
opinion sufficiently provide for this object, and we think that the appointment of a separate 
tension judge for Oandeish is desirable. 
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29. In the annexed Schedule, provision has accordingly been made for a judge and session 
judge in the Southern Concan, (Jandeish and Darwar, and for the abolition of all assistant 
judges. 

30. The salaries of the judges and session judges at Poonah and Surat have been fixed by 
the Resolution of the Bombay Government under date the 1st December 1829, at rupees 
30,000 per annum, and those of the other judges and session judges at rupees 28,000. In 
consideration of the high and responsible nature of the duties which the whole of these 
functionaries will have to discharge, and adverting to the convenience and advantage of having 
the office of a judge and session judge better paid than that of an ordinary collector (from 
which appointment, assuming that all arbitrary separation between the Revenue and Judicial 
lines is discontinued, the natural step will be to the appointment of a judge), we would beg 
to recommend that the allowances of all the judges and session judges be fixed at i?6.30,000 
per annum. 

31. The financial result of the arrangements here recommended in the Judicial depart¬ 
ment, is, as regards covenanted officers, an eventual reduction of expense to the extent of 
Its. 78,870*. 

32. In the charge for establishments, we are satisfied that no increase will in the aggn gate 
be necessary in consequence of the proposed changes $ for, adverting to the Hoojuo judicial 

J establishments 


• DISTRICTS. 


Judge’s 

Salary and Allowances. 

t 

Assistant’s 

Salary and Fees. 

'TOTAL. 


S. Concan 


1 ,— 2,000 



2 ,— 856 


66 

2,856 


66 

N. Concan 

- 

1,— 2,000 

- 

- 

2 ,— 788 

1 

3b 

2,788 

1 

3b 

Surat - 

- 

1 ,- 2,333 

1 

33 

2 ,— 1,197 

2 

- 

3,530 

3 

33 

Broach - 





2 ,— 1,375 

3 

33 

1,375 

3 

33 

Ahmedabad 

- 

1,-2,333 

1 

33 J 

3,— 1,454 

2 

66 § 

3.788 

- 

- 

Carnatic - 





f 

00 

c* 

0 

- 

- 

850 

- 

- 

Poonah - 

- 

1 ,- 3,316 

2 

66 

3 ,— 1,500 

- 

- 

4,816 

a 

C6 

Sholapore 





1 ,— 1.050 

- 

- 

1,050 

- 

- 

Ahmednugger - 

- 

1 ,—3,3 ‘ 6 

2 

66 

»>— 750 

- 

- 

4,066 

J 

66 






1,450 

- 

- 

1,450 

*• 


Total 

• • • 

6,-i,5 a 99 

3 

9»i 

19 ,- 11,272 

a 

1 j 

26 , 57 a 

2 

- 

1 olt d present establishment, per annum 

Establishment and allowances recommended by the Commit ve : Eight Judges 

3 , 18,870 

- 

- 

* 30,000 each, per annum 







240,000 

— 

—• 


78,870 - 
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establishments in Bengal and Madras *, it is obvious that those at Bombay are on a higher 
scale than is necessary,’ and that reductions in the establishments of the present judges and 
session judges may be* effected, which, conjoined with the saving produced by the adoption 
of the establishments attached to the assistant judges, will fully cover every charge on 
account of establishment for the judges and session judges of the Southern Concan, Candeish 
and Darwar. We may further observe that no new expense on account of judicial buildings 
will need to be incurred, as there is already a court-house and gaol at each of the places 
proposed as the station of a judge and session judge. 

33 . Tile number of native commissioners and sudder ameens employed under the Bom- 
bay Government, appears from the latest returns in our possession to lie 88 , and their aggre¬ 
gate emoluments to have amounted on an average of years (excluding a period during which 
by the operation of a now rescinded rule their amount was fortuitously swelled) to rupees 
1,47,404, giving rupees 1,675 as the average allowances of each individual- 

34 , Looking to the quantity of business, tl bay, 

and to the number of native judges, which, in reference to similar circumstances, we have 
recommended for Bengal; we are of opinion that 80 native judges will be sufficient, both for 
the trial of all original civil suits, and for the performance of such criminal business as may 
be , -signed to them by the session judge. A graduated scale of salary for native judicial 
01 He' rs seems to us preferable to the existing plan of paying part ly by fees , lor while through 
the prospect of promotion it holds out a stimulus to good conduct and an industrious dis- 
cliarge of duly, it has no tendency to cause business to be carelessly hurried over, and takes 
awuy all ground for any imputation that litigation might be fomented hv the native judges 
with a view to their own profit- We would recommend, therefore, that the fees now receiv¬ 
able by the nut/ive commissioners, that is, the value of the stamp paper required to be used 
in pleadings in their courts, be carried to the credit of Government as stamp revenue, and 

that 


Moofty - 
Pundit - 
SherisL'idar - 
Government Vakeel 
Head Writer - 
Writers - 
Native Registrar 
Record-keepers 
Comas talis 
Persian Moonshees 
Persian Writers 
Native Doctor 
Swearers 
Sbrofl’ - 

Carried up 


in 1 

816. 

i,_ 157 8 - 

Brought up - - 

1,— 140 - - 

Moochey - 

1,— 52 8 - 

Ructavan - 

1,_ 21 — — 

Massaljees - 

h~ 70 - - 

Sweeper ... 

i,_ 52 8 - 

Nazir - 

1,— 5« 8 - 

Naib 

2 ,_ 70 - - 

Chobdars - 

7 >— »33 - - 

Head Deloyah 

2,— 63 - - 

Deloyeis - 

3.— 84 - - 

Peons «... 

1,— 14 - ~ 

Whipper . 

3 .— 3 » 8 " , 

Executioner ... 

i,_ 14 - - 

Grave-digger - - 

y55 8 - 

Total - - - 


955 8 
H - 


4 

8 

8 


b— 
b— 
b~ 
b— 
b— 
b— 

V- 
b— 

12 ,— 84 - 

20,— 105 - 


10 

3 

35 - 
14 - 
21 - 
10 8 


5 4 - 


b~ 5 4 
b~~ 5 4 
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that the scale of allowances proposed for similar offices in Bengal, as exhibited below - 

be adopted at Bombay, the highest rate being Rs. 6 , 000 , the lowest 1 , 200 , and the average ( l8 *) better from 
salary of each native judge Rs. 2,500 per annum. Committee on Ju- 

35. The aggregate of the allowances of this class of officers, assuming the number to be p s tablishmen $ ^ 
80, would therefore amount to Rs. 2 , 00 , 000 , or Rs. 52,596 more than the emoluments here- Bombay. * * 
tofore received by the present body of native commissioners f. 20 September 1 S 30 . 

30. Two or more of the native judges on the highest rate of salary should be employed at 
the sudder station in the manner described in para. 25, and the others be stationed at con¬ 
venient places in the interior of the several districts. 


37. The scale of allowances above proposed will, we think, afford a sufficiently liberal 
remuneration to the native judges in the first instance; but if their labours prove as useful 
as we are willing to anticipate, it may be proper eventually to reconbider their claims to 
increased emolument. 


38. In our Report of the 30th May 1829, we recommended the abolition of the office of Deputy Agent :r 
deputy agent for sirdars in the Deccan, and the reduction of the office establishment to the Sirdars, 
scale on which it originally stood; which measure received the approbation of vosur Lordship 
in Council, but has not been carried into effect for the reasons assigned in the documents now 
before us, which accompanied Mr Secretary Williamson's letter of the 24tli of October last 
to the deputy secretary to the Supreme Government, but the third member of Council at 
Bombay was in favour, we observe, of the measure proposed by us. 

J 39. In 


* At 6,000 per annum 

4.800 — 

3,000 — 

1.800 —» 

1,200 — 





Where Six are 

Where Fight are 

Where Nine are 




wanted. 

wanted. 

wanted. 

- 

- 

- 

1,— 6,000 

i,— 6,000 

1,— 6,000 

■ 

** 

— — — 

- 

- 

i,— 4,800 



- - 

1,— 3,000 

2,*— 6,000 

1,— 3,000 

0 


• • - 

2 ,— 3 ,boo 

3 >— 5400 

37 — 5 » 4 °° 




2,— 2,400 

2,— 2,400 

87— 3 >Soo 



Total - - - 

6,—15,000 

8,-19,800 

9,-22,800 



Average - 

2,500 

2.475 

2,533 


t YEARS. 

Aggregate Amount 
or 

Salary. 

Aggregate Amount 
of 

Fees. 

l 

TOT A L. 

1 , 

1 1 

to Oi 

04 C4 

00 CO 

rl —< 

83.031 

80,844 1 

61.143 

79.790 

1 , 34.174 

1 , 60,634 

Total - - - I 

1 . 63,875 

1.30.933 

2 4,808 

Average - - - 

Aggregate of proposed Allowances • - - 

M7>4°4 

2,00,000 


Excess - - - 



K K 


* 
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\ 

39 . In noticing the memorandum of the agent for sirdars, relative to our recommendation, we 
by 1 o means intend to offer the slightest objection to the reference made to him; but the result, 
we beg (o observe, confirms the correctness of what we took the liberty of pointing out to your 
Lordship in Council, in our address of the 20 th November last: “It is clear/’ we therein 
remarked, “that if for every item of reduction we are expected formally to submit to Govern¬ 
ment an elaborate explanation of reasons, and if reasons submitted by us are to be weighed 
and commented upon as if the adoption or rejection of what is proposed was a matter 
altogether optional or one of judicial inquiry, life would be too short for the hundredth part 
of what must be accomplished; and further, it is evident that if nothing is to be discontinued 
which cannot be proven to be mischievous or useless independent of financial considerations, 
Government must sink under its burdens long before any adequate reduction can be effected.” 

40. The memorandum by the agent for sirdars, accompanying the proceedings to which we 
all de, states that the list of privileged persons in 1828 contained 548 names. We have stated 
them at 504 * on the authority of the Persian secretary to the Bombay Government, and the 
fact of the number being greater than we were informed is so much the more favourable to 
the argument on which our recommendation rested. 1 he memorandum also shows a saving 
of fiL 1,243 per annum, according to the calculation noted below by consolidating the 

v of <*e with the English and native record office; but we may observe, in reference 
to this Irifliii'jr reduction of Rs. 1,243 per annum, that the amount of saving proposed by us 
•V is Rs. 20,488, and that the salary of the officer in charge of the records alluded to (and 
, w boldine* the appointment of deputy agent for sirdars) forms an item of Ju>. 18,000 per 
annum in the cost ( Rs. 22 , 470 ) of the above office. We have only to add, that we see no 

and for altering the recommendation already submitted to your Lordship in Council on 
this subject, and are of opinion that the agent for sirdars does not require a deputy to take 
charge cf the English and native records of the Deccan (which in reality might with equal 
advantage be d posited in the collector's cutcherry at Poona), or to assist him in his other 
duties as agent. 

The changes recently introduced into the revenue branch of administration at Bombay 
a ,<;LL the principles adverted to in the 4th and 5th paras, of this letter, and already 
repined X to the Supremo Government, have been adopter! with the view of making a con- 
siderabLe reduction* in the number of coliedfeoratcs. Exclusive of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, which we have above noticed, the establishment now consists of four principal 
collectors, three collectors, and one collector of sea customs, in lieu of 12 collectors of land 
revenue and customs. Each of the principal collectors has a sub-collector under him, who 
has separate charge of a portion of the division; and under the judge and principal collector 


* Paragraph 24 of Finance Committee’s Report to the Supreme Government, dated 30th May 18*9. 


t Agent’s office - m ~ 
English and Native Record ditto 


Consolidation of above 


Actual Increase - - - 


9,480 

22,476 


3L956 

3^796 


6,840 


Saving effected l,v Uie Judge .of the Poona Adawlm since Mr. fcjphinstone framed his 

list of sirdars ^. 8 > o8 d 

Not, Saving per Annum - • 1,243 

I 

t Letter of the 4U1 January 1830, with enclosures, from the chief Secretary at Bombay to the 
D»ipu*v Secretary in the T‘ mtorial Department in Bonga:. 
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of the Southern Mahratta Country there are two of these functionaries. Each principal 
collector and collector has also one head assistant, and several junior assistants, attached 

to him* * 

42. In regard to the formation of Guzerat into two principal collect orates, we are disposed 
to prefer, and to recommend for adoption, the principle of the arrangement already laid by 
us before your Lordship in Council*, which consisted in the division of Guzerat into one 
principal collectorate and two collectorates. 

43 . It seems to us that the revenue and police management of the Ahmedabad district, 
which is very extensive and scattered, cannot be conveniently united to that of any of the 
southern districts, and that Kaira would form too important a charge for a sub-collector. 
We should have been disposed, looking merely to this branch of the subject, to have pro¬ 
posed that the tw’o central districts of Guzerat, Kaira and Broach, should form a prin¬ 
cipal collectorship; but as Broach has already been united with Surat, and as in the Judicial 
department those districts are placed under one judge, while Almedabad and Kaira are 
similarly united, it appears to us to be on the whole expedient, to adopt the following arrange¬ 
ment in the Revenue department, viz. Almedabad a ad Kaiia to be undet separate col¬ 
lectors and magistrates, and Surat and Broach to continue, as now, under one principal 
collector stationed at the former, with a sub-collector at the latter place. W c maj observe 
ihat tho officer now in charge of Kaira, under the designation of sub-ee! lector, f.>rmerlv hod 
charge of the same district as collector, and still draws the allowances he previously received. 

41 The same observation applies to the officer who now holds the situation < >f sub¬ 
collector in the Southern Concan. The union of the Northern and Southern Concan under 
one principal collector of land revenue and sou customs, is a measure which we apprehend, 
witli reference to the locality and extent of those districts, will prove very injurious and even 
impracticable, and we observe that it was regarded in the same light by one+ of the 
members of the Bombay Government., who has recorded his opinion that the districts are too 
extensive to be converted into one principal collectorate. 

45 . The total length of territory under the principal collector’s chat be 372 miles 

north and south of the Presidency, and its average breadth about 56 miles ; an extent which 
seems to us to be quite at variance with all reasonable expectation of an adequate super¬ 
intendence; and on making, a comparison in this respect with the scale of establishment 
found necessary in the provinces of Canara and Malabar in the ame line of coast, under 
the Madras Government, the incongruity of the scheme for the revenue managenuat of ihe 
Concan is peculiarly striking. The following comparison between the extent, population 
and land revenue of the North aud South Concan (now united under one principal colli . jo. 
and sub-collector), and of the provinces of Malabar and Canara (which are under two prin¬ 
cipal collectors), will exhibit to your Lordship in Council the nature of the comparison to 
which our remarks are applied : 


(1-8.) Letter from 
Committee on Ju¬ 
dicial and Revenue 
Establishments, 
Bombay. 

20 September 1830. 


Malabar and Canara 
North and South Concan* 


1 , h 
| Length. 

I Average 
j Urendth. j 

Population. j 

tiinct Revenue. 

348 

I 

55 

10,70,000 

30,84,0/»*2 

372 

- - I 

1 55 

10,43,000 

‘23,29,086 


4 fi. Under the conviction that in thin instance the priori|.lr ■»»’ consolidation has been 
to tut extent calculated to be prejudicial to sound ccmemy, we ivonuncnd reverting 
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- to the system of placing the North and South Concans under two collectors as formerly, 

Calcutta Civil instead of one principal collector. In the Southern Mahratta Country it would seem 
rinanceCcmrcittse. advisable to continue the system of a principal collector ; but if the separation of the judi¬ 
cial and fiscal functions under that ‘officer be carried into effect, as recommended in 
para. 22, we presume that the appointment of a second sub-collector in that district will 
cease. \ 

Revenue Commit 47. Lie appointment of a revenue commissioner under the Bombay, Government has been 
doner. recently created, and the reasons for instituting this office are stilted in 'Sir John Malcolm’s 

Minute of the 1 st December 1829; and a copy of the instructions, dated thfe 19fh April 1830, 
for the guidance of the commissioner in conducting his duties, is already on Che records of 
the Supreme Government*. . '. v N 

48 . In regard to the appointment in question, our senior .member is of opinion that u it is 
unnecessarv, because the Government itself is competent to exercise an efficient superin¬ 
tendence over the revenue business of eight*districts, which are under the immediate charge 
of fix j principal collector, and three collectors; This is not the case at Madras, where there 
are twenty districts under the immediate charge of ten principal collectors and ten collectors. 
Without at present inquiring whether the system of superintendence at Madras admits of 
im mwemeut, Mr. Kill is prepared to say, .with perfect confidence, that that Government is 
not capable of taking the superintendence of its revenue business'.wholly into its owii hands, 
which •' considers as matter of regret, for he looks upon the system of immediate super¬ 
intendence by Government to be in every respect preferable to that of Bengal and Madras. 
The next objection to this appointment, in Mr. Hill’s opinion, is, that unless when rare 
qualifications happen to be found, the revenue commissioner will be liable to do much more 
harm than good. From the tenor of the instructions addressed to him, Mr. Hill thinks it is 
very obvious that there is in reality no vacant place in the scheme of revenue adminis- 
t' nion for him o occupy. If the collectors and the Government respectively perform their 
■parts there will be liuh-left for the superintendant to do. When he clioores to be active, hois 
lik ly to annoy the collectors without assisting the Government; and if there be deficiencies on 
the part of those over liim, or o( those under him, it does not seem to our senior member 
that the commissioner will have it in his power to supply them. Moreover, one ground on 
which this appointment was suggested has in some measure ceased to exist; as the increased 
number of principal collectors affords promotion in the revenue line which was formerly 
wanting.” 

49 . The second m'-mber of our committee is of opinion that the intervention of gome 
authority between the Government and the collectors and magistrates, to whom the people 
can look for the prompt, redress of grievances they are likely to sustain, or think they sustain 
even from the bent of our executive officers, is essentia! to the good government of the 
country; and lie would consider it an expedient arrangement to have tliree local commis¬ 
sioners of revenue and police, for the three great division* of the Bombay territory, discon¬ 
tinue *• the office of principal collector. He objects, consequently, to the appointment of the 
commissioner, not because he is likely to be altogether useless, but because, havino* an extent 
of jurisdiction that will prevent his exercising adequate control, lus utility wilT not com¬ 
pensate for the expense. He conceives that with an authority extending from Ahmedabad to 
Darwar (for it maybe presumed that the especial exemption from the commissioner’s control, 
which the principal collector of the latter district possesses, v/ill ultimately be removed), the 
commissioner would neither know the people, nor the people him, enough to gain the informa¬ 
tion and the influence that are necessary to inspire confide: nee and do justice in individual cases : 
and as to all tunc.rions of general control, the institution ol the office appears to him to belittle 
s else than the appointment of an additional secretary tdt Government, with less prospect of 

advantage than might be anticipated from the latter arrangement 

50. Our 


v tic enclosure to <ho letter from the Chief Secretary at Bombay, dated 4th January J830, to the 
Deputy Secretary ip the Torrito* an D pre wont in Bengal. 
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00 . Our third member, in the document accompanying our letter of the 24th February, to 
which he begs to refer *, has stated the reasons which lead him to be favourable to the scheme 
of superintendence now introduced. The appointment, of revenue commisssioner seems to 
him to promise much benefit in the hands of an able and judicious revenue officer; and any 
arguments against its utility, founded on the circumstance that the office may be conferred 
0 ,ran inefficient person, might equally be applied, he thinks, to any office under the Govern¬ 
ment. Neither is he disposed to consider that the appointment should cease, because, from t ne 
extent of the superintendence, the commissioner cannot command such a vigorous control as 
would be the case if his charge was smaller. . . „ 

51 Under these views relative to the appointment under consideration, the majority of the 
committee recommend that the office should be abolished; but if continued, we arc unanimously 
of opinon that the establishment, is made greatly too expensive, and that the office of-assistant 
should cease. The estimated charge under this head, by the accountant-general, tor the 
current year, is Rs. 72,900, but the charge originally contemplated on account of this office 
in Sir J. Malcolms Minute of the 1st December 1829, was Rs. 60,000 + ; and we h, refore 
recommend, that if not abolished entirely, the aggregate charge be bunted to Rs-*3,000. 

52. We would also bog to recommend that the separate-office of collector of customs of 
Giizerat be abolished, and that the superintendence of tire department within this district lie 
transferred, as has been done elsewhere, to the collectors of land revenue; an annual saving 
of Rs. 64,878 will result from this measure +• 


* Extract from a Minute by Mr. Bax, dated 16th June 1829 : „ 

p The re should be a superintendant of revenue appointed at Bombay, to reside in the Mofussil, 

whose duty should consist in visiting every collectorate as occasion demanded, receiving and inquiring 
into petitions, reporting lo Government in the first instance on all applications to be made through him 
for revenue buildings and repairs, conducting inquiries in the Revenue department, and exercising in 
general, on the spoi, that scrutiny and supervision which is now totally wanting, whereby a system ot 
mismanagement, productive of serious loss to Government, and much injury and injustice to the people, 
has in Borne cases beem allowed to continue unchecked until the ryots have themselves flocked tor 
redress to the Presidency. This result must often ensue where an executive officer is uncontrolled, 

and is the sole reporter of his own acts and conduct. . . . . 

Para. 47. The superintendant of revenue would have access to all the records o every principal col¬ 
lector, but it is not of course intended that the latter should send their correspondence with Govern¬ 
ment through him, except in the cases mentioned in the preceding paragraph. On the contrary, he 
should be informed that it is not the desire of Government to multiply business and correspondenct y 
his appointment, but rather to abridge it, by remedying on the spot many matters of coropi 
are now referred to Government. It would of course be requisite, however, to frame uunv imnnxm 
instructions lor him than can be laid down here. 


f Commissioner 

Deputation allowance * 
Establishment 


45,000 

3,600 

8,000 

56,600 


£ Collector of Sen Customs in Gi;erat: 


Guzcrat t 
Collector 
Deputy 

Concan,(already abolished): 
Collector - 

Deputy - - * 


8.078 


21,600 
8,278 j 


29,878 


85 , 000 


64-878 
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53* The foil lumber of,ass&&pLt 3 ',tfr ched to principal collectors and ru 

trails would, under the plan we have suggested, amply provide for the fiscal administration 
of the several districts under the Bombay presidency: viz. to principal collectors and magis¬ 
trates, one head assistant and one second assistant; to collectors and magistrates one head 
assistant; but to the collector of Candeish a second assistant to be allowed. 

54. The above, we are of opinion, in addition to the sub-collectors, will be found a sufficient 

complement of assistants, and all others who may happen to be on the establishment should 
be considered supernumeraries. # Y 

55. In connection with the contemplated revision of the allowances of judicial officers, we 
to propose tlie following scale of salaries for covenanted officers in the Revenue depart¬ 


ment; viz.: 

s Rs. 

To Principal Collectors and Magistrates * - per annum 30,000 

Collector of Land Revenue and Sea Customs, Bombay - - 30,000 

Sub-collectors and joint Magistrates - 14,400 

Head Assistants - -- -- -- -- 3,400 

Second Assistants - -- -- -- -- 0,000 


50. The result of the modifications suggested in the Revenue department will be a saving 
in the salaries of covenanted officers of Rs. 1,52,400 per annum, exclusive of those of collectors 
of sea customs noticed above *. 

57. The 


Bombay - 
Soutn Concan 
North ditto 
Surat 
Broach - 
Kaira 

Abmedabad 
Poonnli - 
Ahmetinuggur - 
Candeish 

Carnatic 


DISTRICTS. 



/Principal Collector 
^Sub-Collector 

Total - - - 


Collectors. 

A ssislant Col lectors. 

TOTAL. 

§ 

1 

Dr Collector. 
x ,— 1,083 J 

5,250 

I,— 2,000 

4.— 2,030 

4,050 

1 ,- 2,000 

I 3,— 1,650 

3,650 

1,- 2,000 

1 3 .— 1 ><>50 

3,650 

1,— 2,000 

3,— 1,0.50 

3,650 

1 ,— 2.000 

3>— 1,650 

3,650 

O O 

§5 

eToT. 

IX 

3 ,— 1,650 
5 >— 3,300 

3,650 

6,100 

1 ,—v ?,100 

4 ,— 2,500 

4,650 

b— 2,100 

‘ 3 »— 2,150 

4,250 

s b- 3*500 

1,— 1,400 

4,— 2,550 

7,450 

12,--28,066 J 1 

36,-21,933 1 

50,900 


Per Annum - - - 

Establishment* and Allowances proposed by the Committee: 



Collector of Land and Sea Customs, Bombay - 

- 

39,000 

3 

Principal Collectors • 

• at 36,000 each 

108,000 

6 

Collectors - 

• 26,400 - 

158,400 

3 

Sub ditto ---••** 

• 14,400 - 

43,200 

10 

Head Assistant ditto - *• 

8.400 

84,000 

4 

Assistant ditto * - - * - 

- 6,000 - 

24,000 


6,00,000 


4,47,600 


Saving 


i ,5*2,400 
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57. The Kattywar agency does not call for any detailed remarks on our part, but from its 
denomination of a political agency, and from the nature of the duties annexed to it, the charge 
would appear to belong rather to the Political than to the Revenue branch of the administra¬ 
tion ; and we would also suggest the practicability of uniting it to the office of political com¬ 
missioner in Guzerat. 

59 . It may be useful, before closing this report, to advert to the large amount and vast 
disproportion which, in several of the districts under the Bombay Government, the civil dis¬ 
bursements chargeable on the revenue bear to the gross collections. The subjoined statement 
will exhibit to your Lordship in Council the amount of the gross collections in each collec- 
torate under that presidency, and the charges on account of revenue and judicial establish¬ 
ments of every description, distinguishing those denominated u village charges/ 1 which have 
only of late years been entered in the annual accounts of receipts and disbursements, and 
appear even now to have been only partially brought to account. The abstract has been 
framed from accounts furnished to "us by the local officers, which apparently include some 
items that are not exhibited in the accounts rendered by the Accountant-general. It will 
thence be observed that the local civil charges amount in some districts to 30, 40, and in one 
instance nearly 60 per cent, on the gross collections. ^ 


ArrENr:x, 

III. 

(18.) Letter from 
Committee on Ju¬ 
dicial and Revenue 
Establishments, 
Bombay. 

20 September 1830. 
Village Charges. 


Vide Column 3 
of the Statement, 



\ 

\ 
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Calcutta Civil 
rinan^Comrnittee 

STATEMEIN 1 showing the Total Amount of Collections and Disbursements, 


NAMES. 

A 

V 

No. 1. 

Gross aggregate 
Collections, under 
every Denomination 

or Head. 

No. 2. 

Aggregate Charges 
of the Revenue and 
Magisterial Depart¬ 
ments, under,the . 
Collector and &|lah 
Magistrate. 

No. 3. 

Village Charges of 
all Denominations, 
whether they ap¬ 
pear in the Public 
Accounts, or are 
deducted from the 
Revenue without 
passing through the 
'treasury. 

Southern Concan - 
Northern ditto 

Surat - 
Broach 

Kaira - 

Ahmedabad - -» 

Poonah 

Ahmednuggur 

Candcish 

Darwar 


18,41,845. 

14,15,705 

22,23,627 

20,30,967 

24,11,625 

17,01,764 

20,56,100 

21,83,035 

10,87,083 

23,76,662 

2,84,133 . 

2,83,850 

1,88,441 

1,82,277 

4,33*582 

2,14,306 

3,68,610 

4,01,035 

5,97,129 

2,37,803 

,1,08,028 
1,01,325 
3,02,485 
. 2,30,146 

' ' 2,84,521 

i, 97,545 
2,88,008 
*2,08,305 
4,15,581 
34,190 


Total - - 

2,02,29,000 

32,11,262 

25,00,224 


m. The difference between the rate percent uhioh 1 . 1CI , . 

Country bear i, the *rros* revenue of that district, and tlv r ? m . the Sou, ^ em Mahratta 
in the. district, composing the Deccan, acquired about u ^ ^ 9 

been under the same government, were at the time „f ‘ : % b '*" le . P ! fl<1 ’ *‘nd which, having 

cuinstanced, i.t very mnurkahtes in «h< SouthernM l"ii 1 ^ “I , y *''7 
a fraction pc- cent'., while m the Deccan lt vail C ountry the rate is I I and 

V ' ,' i , , i , n rC or, i I , es hom ax to 40 per cent. Thus in the 

Po,t;.d, district u if^nViiT^frK ilh'' r d a , half * s reduced to less thin, M lacks; and 
in Admedivuggur it tull > li/irn tire > -2 to lean than m | ,, i f . of rune s. The. dlsnaritv ,,-et 
noticed results cJueHy, it will be reuuuked, from the excess under the head of'Village Chmges 
in the latter districts. ... b 

01 . On examining the details of these charge*, it i 9 Vu v 
the Southern Mahratta Country* a different course was t 

Dcccuu. The leading di*lmeit<>n ** ■this, that in the Deceuu the eluiuis of the district and 
vil; . revenue officers who hurl been eim,jo ye( j UIM | ei . thc Muhratm government, to the 
hoivdiUrv and un •mlitional enjoyment of their r< native ullownnces, appear to haw Intel* 
admitted,' while in the country settle I by Su- Thomas Munro their allowances ceased with 
th« n iw;j vices; and, in fact, that in the former tcrrftovy the British Government lius been 
burdened wtih vi heavy expense for the mainUmonce uf an establwl nenf » officers, who, 
though Up ir ail. wane *, are continued to tliem, render no service wlnl v, to the State : 
'uoreov'-v the inul un in it*-' ol heredi>.*iy and oilier village officer; 5 , who are still employed % 
apjjKiai uls>> io be or* ,i luot'e liberal scale in the JJceeun, and the amount allowed for village 
e /utmgeut r\ p( U , >0 : s embracing in some instances various items of an objectionable nature, 

such 


evident that in regulating them in 
pursued from that followed in the 
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during the Year 1827-28, in the several Zillahs under the Bombay Presidency. 


No. 4. 

Charges on Account 

of the 

Zillah and Criminal 

Courts. 

No. 5. 

Total Amount 

of Charges in the 

Revenue and Judicial 

Departments. 

No. 6. 

Aggregate net Collec¬ 
tions, after deducting 
the Total Amount of 
Charges in the Revenue 
and Judicial Depart¬ 
ments. 

No. 7. 

Rate of Ccntnge 
which the Total 
Amount of Charges 
in the Revenue and 
JudicialDcpartments 
bears to the gross 
Aggregate Collec¬ 
tions comprehended 
in Col. No. 1. 

No. 8. 

Rate of Centnge 
which the Village 
Charges in Col. J. 
beer to the grow 
Collection* in 

Col. 1. 

1,04,494 

5,86,055 

12,55,190 

31 

1 

23 

10 

3 - 

83,130 

6,58,311 

8,57,484 

39 

1 

73 

13 

2 5 

3,17,231 

0,98,167 

13,25,470 

40 

1 

56 

17 

2 62 

65,620 

4,78,049 

15,52,018 

23 

2 

15 

11 

1 32 

99,277 

8,37,380 

15,74,245 

34 

2 

80 

11 

3 19 

1,27,843 

5,39,694 

11,62,070 

31 

2 

85 

11 

2 43 

1,71,323 

8,31,031 

12,25,075 

40 

1 

67 

14 

- 4 

1,42,105 

8,11,445 

13,71,590 

37 

- 

68 

12 

1 16 

1,63,389 

11,76,099 

8,11,584 

59 

- 

67 

20 

3 63 

- 

2,72,083 

21,04,479 

11 

1 

79 

l 

1 75 

12,77,418 

69,88,904 

1,32,40,105 

34 

2 

20 

12 

1 34 


such as extra pay, batta and deputation allowance to public sen ants, salaries, &*\, seems to 
be extravagant. The consequence is, that in the districts in question the village charges 
amount to from 11 to 14 per cent, of the gross collections : in Danvar, mi the other hand, the 
rate of charge is only l£ per cent. 

(32. We are not in possession of sufficient information on the subject to enable us to pinto 
precisely the principles that should be attended to in the investigation and future regulation 
of the charges in question, and perhaps it is net oir province to do more than the- gom-i ndy 
bring the subject under the notice of your Lordship in Council; but feeling s.-itn ii d. from tlm 
inquiries wc have instituted, that by a judicious local scrutiny n wide iielcl Ibi rein iwlum-iii, 
manediately or prospectively, w ilt be discovered, if the principles that have guide*! Ilu Mritinh 
Government in other quarters be followed, and that, without uny infringement oi th( just nd 
reasonable claims of individuals, the public revenues in these districts might In? considerably 
improved, we would respectfully recoinm aid that the ati utn'ii of the J- c.i* Oounuan *. h. 
particularly requested to that object. 

03. Wc have adhered to the general amount of allowance? adnntt d by lh Govcmniopt of 
Bombay, for the appointments pro[»osed t 'be niainianu M 7 the lutcmfion? suggested by vy 
operating as a transfer from one class fofficers to another: and look ng merely to the duties 
of the several offices the emolument? proposed for each appear to be appropriate. Hul in 
r ‘ ' iewing gcnf.rb.lly the salaries drown by the covenanted civil servants of the three piv 'den- 
"e may hereafter have occasion to ugpest s< u nn diiiniiiuii in the allow a U'c.s n<siLMCil 
* v partirnlur situations: ou that point, therefore, we would not be understood ns p ■ c r tg 
a conclusive judgment. 

# L L 
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(18.) Letter from 
Committee on Ju¬ 
dicial and Revenue 
Establishments, 
Bombay. 

20 September 1830. 
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Calcutta. Civil 

FinancaCommiuee. (10.) LETTER from the CalaUta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-General in 

Council at Bengal, dated 1 st May 1030. 

My Lord, 

1 . The recent arrangements,made in the Revenue and Judicial departments at Bombay, 
in sequence of the enactments contained in Regulations I. to VI. of 1830, have rendered 
a reference necessary on our part to that Government; but in the mean time we have the 
honour to submit to your Lordship in Council a suggestion for abolishing the revenue sur¬ 
vey and assessment in the Deccan, and to state the reasons which induce us to offer this 
suggestion. 

2. Flie survey in question is a new charge since the year 1823-24, and may be estimated 
ai an aggregate annual expense of Rs. 1,50,000. The principles on which it is conducted 
and the progress of it, are. fully described in the able report of Mr. Pringle, the superintend 
dant, dated 0 th October 1828; and as this document is already on the records of the 
Supreme Government, wc beg to refer to it in conjunction with the present observations. 

8 . To us it appears more than doubtful whether any one can assess successfully on the 
p- a *' <^] ov cl by Mr. Pringle; it assumes a degree of detailed knowledge which it must 
fjt in.practicable to attain. Moreover, some of these principles seem to be at variance with 
J ‘ xpenence ; as, for instance, the assumption that all the best land has been first brought 
t < intivniion,especially when applied to countries long subject to misrule and disorder* 
r, under snrli circumstances, it will rarely be found that either the best land or the most 
• ;; i iabl« ere ps have, been cultivated to the utmost extent. The consequence of actin- on 
1 ] • ,v} \ ,T Mr a P? re J ien ^» must necessarily be the under-assessment of the best lands 

. V -- 1 ’ an ?’ ,f - Nlr Pringle’s data be correctly established, the under-assess- 
• .t i U'i <.i inferior lands and villages. ’ * bfcebB 

• 1 . It is quite fight, wc conc<ive, m places where the prescriptive privileges of the neonle 
u '" " *<>•'" yu> view • lneflv the object J leaving a certain proport on the 

' ' •- to , t] X ^‘“vut-vs a far as fluctuations of season and market at £ 

v,.- greatiy donb whether any calculation, however specious paper, will lead , «T’ * 
*n the at- '• cut of the object as Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of cJusin- what am 
to t'"' sum that could be demanded from a given iract toV 

among villages and m r fields, and thence making a rateable deduction for *i dlBtnbute< * 
creating ,,ri«k ty. The |>roe,™ „ W*/ 

the future*, and tlmt the certainty of not having to pay more than can '•. ceit: . u 1 nt y for 
a crage of seasons, is the main thing to be sought lor. But whatever nrinriH °" a “ 
inentDe adopted, it seems to ns to be a bad plan to vest the duty of mr, •f ,. a 88 < f®~ 

" •a.tion of them in a distinct officer, rather than the collector • fm 

- *. ' iar we thus m effect 


app! 


sacrifice the advantages of that local knowledge and expem-nee which / i ™ 

to aos King like a just and satisfactory settlement. \v, saddle the (TZ 1° 77 

ind.f'u iic period with a double establishment, and while our assessing , • ninc ^ t 
M. ■ v.i,i -1, .1., course ofcollMi..,, neccuoly .I,c.! ,|| Td .Wu !f 

.. I*.. T . r '*«; " f ‘ l “ :, 'r —* Z 

1 f Med upon to apply an assessment, and to meat the Plsaa 
l 4 lSlw,, f •“ ! witnr* impenuct nmvlcdbc of tlm real R irmnds on whiei/il 

nuM been adjunti il, \l * sny the real grounds, f>ec f * ,,,3 “ “-** 

any Heheuic which professor 
record* pr.tpurff] by the native 

«• IVc lire apt b.lly informed of the extent of the powers vested in Mr. Pringle, but from 
. " he ,„.rl w. led tr onelud, that 'bey CX'v.-d gre: , (li v | int it has been 

to i nlfimt | (> jniy Singrle u ‘‘rr*”"* • *»*wl mllK *U.k r . * - • 


rhe real grounds, because «v are o, me ^.u-tted (haf lmt](;r 

* 1 , A d J ,,st the Oov' inMMn.t demand by an unvarying rule, the 
• fiicc rs wiJl be constantly fnllaciM > * 55 


V't- Minimi, li 


iipprehciut thut, from want of I 


that the 

:iiii| wilh tin In^Ii -iit (.ppiinn -»f hit? talents, 
will iruonnutioii, he mu^t, ui avoiding over- 

a r* wise men f. 
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We lmvc, &o. 

(signed; 


I). Hiil. 

II. Mackenzie. 
John Bax. 


( 8L 

\ H' Y 


assessment, be induced to make a large sacrifice to the public revenue. Further, we con¬ 
ceive that the deductions to be allowed with the view of creating a property, should be 
settled on some lixed principle, and • applied uniformly to all the presidencies where the 
hands of Government are not tied up; it is inconsistent, in our opinion, to be allowing 40 
per cent, of the net profit in one place, and nothing in another. Abatements made on 
account of local peculiarities of soil or season, or in consideration of other special circum¬ 
stances, must of course be differently regulated in each district; but the principles laid 
down in Mr. Pringle’s report appear to us to be of general application, though partially 
.applied. 

(*. On examining the former proceedings which have taken place on the subject of this 
survey, we find that its abolition was recommended to the Government by a committee* 
which assembled at Bombay nearly three years ago, “ as having only very recently been 
commenced and in regard to the revenue surveys then in progress, the committee, in 
their report of the 8 th June 18*27, remarks, “ much as we doubt their utility, still where 
the institution has existed for any length of time, and may be presumed to have made con¬ 
siderable progress in their labours, we have provided for their continuance.’* 

7. The late Governor of Bombay did not adopt the suggestion for abolishing this s rvey, 
but remarks in a Minute elated ilth June 1827, “ Ihe Deccan and Gonean survey* will 
terminate, I shall say? in three years at furthest. iliis interval has already nc;nl\ ex¬ 
pired, and judging from the little progress that has been made, we should consult i —0 yeais 
to be a moderate period for its completion. 

0 . On the foregoing grounds, as well as on the ground of heavy expense without any 
adequate prospect of benefit (but rather an expectation of evil) we. are clearly of opinion 
that the Deccan survey and assessment should be immediately abolished. 

9 . We beg, in conclusion, to state, that Mr. Russell, the late senior member of »ur 
Committee, having perused Mr. Pringle's report, and notes on the subject of it containing 
the substance of the above remarks, expressed his full concurrence in the views 110 v. sub¬ 
mitted ; and we shall not of course be understood as giving an opinion adverse to survey si 
conducted by collectors on the plan followed under the Government of Foil St. George. 


Appe> d:x, 

lit 

(19.) Letter from 
Committee on Abo¬ 
lition of Deccan 
Revenue Survey. 

1 May 1830. 


(20.)—EXTRACT of a LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, to the 
Governor-genera 1 in Council at llciu/al, dated 6th Mav 1830 . 

29. T 11 erl has been an addition of about Rs* I l , 000 , to the , xprn - of iho( mv of 
Commissioner- for the. Recovery ot Snmll Debv s oast x •*( mi . ■ bio ' *»• 
the salaries of the commissioners, ami of an addition to the M wani* 1,1 tin* e< 1 il m n- . - 
quence of ihe great increase both of flic business ’ * in"Ui‘t«‘«l in t Imt n» * < u> ml *i;ib istnu nr, 
and also of the fees realised b\ it on a run 1 >f Covcnum « 1 I > y " i‘ 82? *8. 
amounted to Ra. 66,141, and exceeded the v.hnlc c\pcn-c ot the. (.me 1 bv A.v. 7,109. 

31. We have already recoinotended that on a v.-eamv, he :• pj m> i»» meut third judj!> ot 
the Judder Adawlut, created sumc rim yar 1823, should not be filled up. lhcsuviii;; would 

a mount 


(20.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Civil Establish¬ 
ments, Madras. 

5 May 1830. 

Commissioner*' 

Court, 


Coui f. of SuJder 
Adawlut. 


* I he itn mlujri of this Or:.unfit c 1 
Account,. guttural, aul» treasurer. 


the present 

L L ft 


chief sootctm*V, sUpCh mtciuiant ol n vrii'u), 






Calcutta Civil 
Finatr eCommiUee. 


Gu&ioor Zillah 
Court. 


Auxiliary Court. 
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amount to Rs. 49 000 per annum. In the present state of the finances of Government, we 
are confirmed in that recommendation by adverting to the proportion between the number of 
h,- >udder Adawlut and of Zillah Courts in Bengal, and on the Madras establish- 
' i ei ' <: lire „ 4 ' an d city judges, and five judges of the Sadder Adawlut. 

, At Madras there are 13 zillah judges, of whom we are about to recommend that one should 
'f. discontinued, and six auxiliary judges. Even with onlv two judges of the Sudder 
An . s lat, the proportion to the number of zillah judges (including the auxiliary judUs in 
c . los *> wml d exceed that of Bengal. Me are further confirmed in the recommendation 
K 1 ■ ,J “g y of opinion that it is of importance, on grounds distinct from economy, that 
o 10 ot the nit-i. bers oi Government should always hold the office of a md-e of the Sudder 
Adawlut, and take upon himself a substantive share of the duties of that court. The other 
functions of a member of Government at the subordinate presidencies are no. oi'a nature or 
extent to interfere with this salutary arrangement, and the previous occupation of one or both 
ci the counsellors will generally have prepared them to give complete effect to it. At present 
one ot the members of council at Madras, was for nearly 20 years a judge either of the 
Judder Adawlut or of a provincial court; and the other was for several years a jud<>-e of u 
provincial court. On these grounds we are inclined to be of opinion that under the present 
nrw's. call for economy, two sudder judges, besides a member of council as chief* judge 
should be sufficient on the Madias establishment. J ° ’ 

:1 “- f 't: die civil auditor’s book of 1329, it appears that the present registrar of the 
feudder Ad. wlut, besides his own salary of Rs. 20,250, draws also the salary of deputv- 
rcgietrai, <mg Its. 10,500. This arrangement is objectionable on principle as well as on 
gi „.! ,ab of economy. A deputy’s duty is merely to afford the aid of which a principal stands 

Z ; n ; + ‘ le l K Z d ' T a,d he ,*‘ e ff uires 110 deputy. On neither supposition can 

. b ou s to lumselt; but m tins case the registrar lias two other deputies, independently 
r ;: ;i - " b< ' f'^vhc himself draws. Tins extra allowance, ii it fee still dmwnoS 
O be d. .continued. \\e are further of opinion that one deputy and one assistant. „u~htto 
Pc. snfhncu a addition to the regj trar, and would therefore recommend diattlu.. office of the 

mlnilio P y '' b ' abolwhe,J » whlcb would Induce a saving of Its. 12 , 0 00 per 


to 


33. An additional Zillah Court was established at Guntoor, in the year item h,,* 

~ accidental circumstances, has hitherto transacted scarcely any business f, 8 '. but owlu g 
is very limited, and though on account of the detached position of the zillah^t^^mu 11 
desirable t haw a distinct court there, if it were not for the. objectionon 1"^ H 
exjien.se, yet, considering the present force of that objection, it seems proper to 
arrangement, ”t h, except fo short intervals, has prevailed since the ‘i„ 's ’* *!? 
judicial system, va. that of attaching Guntoor to the jurisdiction of the ’ ^1° v°n tbe 
This will produce a saving of Rs. 63 , 049 . c u,t at Ncliore. 

31. We are not prepared to offer any suggestion in regard to the A„v ■; n 
established in the year 1325, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. T| .1*^ ” ,,r V* 
tuivd fi.r Zillah Courts, which hud previously been abolished, and are attend .a U i ~ 
half the expense. ' ( ec " l 1 01,I y 

35. Thi Government also established a native judge , n one of the M „!mc 1 
nearly .he full powers of a yillah judge. This was intended pn„e,p.T v ™ a „ ’ W ‘* 
iuwj :• 4 u hhm> 1r,v\nrirf i he employment of natives *n station** of'lM^lur im i i-Xpymicnt, 

Tim whole c wirnau ifi only about 1*000 rupees a month ; ilu* experiment is \ Cm ° u ? ur ? 1 * 

the liberal v.cws towards the natBo, which begin to prevail, that hx am ?f onmi™ that k 
ouci.i I,nt to hr. given uj>, but rather persevered in nm| extended. Of c V1VSC ( ,[ lar „ . 

rn<1(l ; ' C6L; -p of Il.c iudloial system, the allowances assigned in the individual case would 
come Ufticr revision, * 1 

• M! - A bhouj;h Mil courts in question have been established Bttl»Hc.,ucni|y to 1323 we are 

plaiimrl as that n-w followed l, y „ s to determine 


on the principle already ex r «....*. nr, ...u» .i- rr 
huftiiy wif«.tucn they hull bo permanently maintained, because 


determine 
-an the himuis of 

overing 
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Appiwt 

III. 

„ M „ e attendirtB their institutions, by an arrangement decidedly prefer., ole, ... Letter from 

our judgment to their discontinuance. For this purpose we conceive, that without am Committee, on 

2dK? There Me * present ter of “**£ 5 “*' 

*isSir«“r ,u th-“isr“ ^^“ryS ,:-jt '«i, 7 ov,.r 535 s 2JS. 

E it would bo an impnmuueut to rohevc ‘I™*™? £^ 0 “ pe^r «*• 

fife? 

£ zsszzsi 

year, I lie office of pimmml re g^ l . lU x c . . jp 'ph e native establishment tor a colic *tive 
more satisfact orily performed by the judge I m^fc ^™ ltc j udg , s . 

court of three judges would be more ■ » *^ the provincial courts would atiord a con- 

37. The proposed change in the coij* r Mahommedan law officers in criminal trials, 

venient opportunity tor discontinuing .1- • the futwa h r- ndcred by those* officers is nearly 

By Regulation I. of !“-■*> a, ’j. ‘ p n . T r, 8 h’judge considers the crime laid to the prisoner s 

reduced to an empty h» ">• officer is required to get over the scrupulous u.s- 

(*argc to be proved, > ^ enabl( . him to render a futwah conformable to that opinion, 

tractions of hi ' > • W ould be more so to give up the futwah altogether. On the Bombay 

been conducted uccordiu?... Meheum'cduu I-. 

A &t 1 m U -1 11 in the Madia s courts, the law serves; only to hamper, but never to assist. -<■ 
£&£££**. the lew officers fa the. ■g^«^£” w '*5S 

“1TtS safari,■- of the three judge, of » 1’™.'““ S^tTbe^fSll' 

Rs. 38,500, and Its. 35,000 per annum. U probablv 'vould n meut 

sufficient to fix the salaries of the rew P«»hic al ^ «*j J “ 11<>t |>r „ r ', rl ., hat 

ofa general nature like ,hc premia, wo think lt ■"* h r ^, ^ but^^ flmt they should n . .in 
thofivc Bupernumeraiyjudges; jj |d * 8 Should clear off the arrears u,«m the 

then- present salaries, and as extra piovinua ju • , shoul.l ommenee t* ^nui 

files of the court, to be ^ffiinued so fha <;> i 0 ^ nim cnt might =• ^ 

arrears; or should be engaged on such U < n.umemrv should 

As vacancies occur among the. provncml ordUahJ^ ^ ^ ^ jl>d , ;< .,. In 


... vacancies recur among the provincial .. . 

be appointed to fill them, proposed red«eJL\v.u:U pn hal.lv in; earned 

this manner, before the expiration ot a yeiu, me i I 

into Ccunph te effect. 


:h). We be. leave to suggest 


. » , rn , ;< .. of fctolishtag «M office >f Zillah Registrar*, 

fort uo rediu ■ < criminal. I" ' ' « 

zillah registrar, and tvunslerrmg bis butu^ L ‘ , fPU ! 1 i) ,| i i„h but luv/.^nv, mil or 

Wb-.itever may be said t*>r (.lli^i-parts t : -it: J 11 ' 4 r , , u j ul -l v in crm» : n:u on- vest* tl m 

Euppus, J, can be lifted i- drtencri ot ib | }l ,!fl\hat uffiee. In- ‘ mnul trials 

pcrsDim no young and hidJCfloriencfid as those w T ’ * mid either aimctioncd or net 

the sentimohts ot ?udder utm tns 1 ^ ' a V\ .xi'eutf-d. under that, olfioer’^ diivot ion:»; 

a^idc by. thi criminal o .i:. 

• ( lie knit seenmtibrtuvchto withhold =' 


whom sve ur ubtc to weuvi, Stu n Ciwium ««»••• - v - ■ t nl .,1 

in Eiiglttul would uot probably have ontonj.l upon a 




ch ennui 


nut? 


„.„ v ns is (lahituullv cxeicisod by young uioti 


There urt* at present 

two 


miSTffy, 
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two sudder ameens in each zillah, the Mahommedan and Hindoo law officers of the court. 

We would recommend the addition of a third. By raising their jurisdiction in civil suits 
uCmi'iinueu. a t least to 1,000 rupees, (the limit of the registrar’s jurisdiction) and gradually beyond that 
amount, their fees would be increased; but, on the other hand, by being employed in criminal 
business, they would have less time for trying civil suits, and by having one added to 
their number, would have to share the fees among three instead of two. Independently of 
this last consideration, we attach importance to raising the scale of the native judges’ emolu¬ 
ments, and with it their respectability. At present the Mahommedan law officer receive- a 
salary of 175, and the Hindoo law officer a salary of 140 rupees per mensem. We would 
-v : >nimend th t the first of the three sudder ameens (whether Mahommedan or Hindoo), 
should rc reive 250; and each of the others 200 rupees a month. The salaries of 12 zillah 
1 egistrars amount to Rs. 75,600, the increased expense for sudder ameens would amount to 
Rs. 48,240, so that there would be a net saving of Rs. 27,800. 

10 . W believe that we h ive sufficiently defined the several changes in the judicial establish¬ 
ment which - mean t > propose. We refrain from entering more into detail until it appears 
whether t hey are to be adopted. Although we bring them forward as measures, of economy 
rather than as measures of reform, yet we indulge a confident persuasion that their tendency 
would b in every instance to promote, in none to impair, the efficiency of the system. 



Calcutta Civil 


41. Tim twelve judges proposed to be discontinued, receive an aggregate Us. 


salary of - -- -- -- -- 4,82,000 

The four registrars - -- -- - - - 33,600 

The. Mahommedan law officers ------ 38,010 


5,34,210 

Th( ven new provincial judges would receive - 2,80,000 


The substitution of suddejr ameens for zillah registrars 


2,51,210 

27,300 


'Total saving 


2,81,570 


Hevtmiw* Depart- 
iu‘*0t UonulofHo* 
venue. 


12 . The Foujdairy Adnwlut might p^dmbly be able to offert some reduction in the 
charge for law officer^ in that court, it Mahommedan law were sriminal uidT 

cature. The Mahommedan law officers of the Zillah Courts, wh : J (l " 

sudder ameens. would, together with the pundits, serve when necessary us legal assessors 
to the provincial, as well as to the zillah judges under the proposed arrangement 

The modifications of the judicial establishment and system which wc have recommended 
particularly the extended use of native agency, will naturally pave the wav for further 
alterations" The period for introducing them, their extent and their particular font! will 
depend noon the successi nd progress of the preparatory measures; and we deem it sufficient 
>0 take this notice of them i r the sake of showing that we d«> not look upon th. arrange¬ 
ments now proposed as being of a fixed nature. 

44 . On the pru» iple t< which tire have restricted ourselves in the r-vision in wliicb iye 
are ut pr« sent engaged* we do not propose to take tins Cj c isi 1 of d|Mju«sIng the question 
*.if «’ollcc*. vc or irnliv idual ugcncy, raised in the letter Ikiiu th«* Hoimm ; 1 |,h(: die Court of 
Din tors, rlultd Jink hebiuary 1828. Wlstn th.it question eon. > md*r <|i ctuadon, it will 
b Madias be eapw ally applicable to the Board of ibveuue. With the view of rendering 
tiiiiti n more el lie nt, Sir Thomas Munro m g^ltou n native cutchenry to il, and 
sul>- jit- nt I • c innjict.dt l.o the Court ol Director^ that the i.darir - »F its. three inoiuhevs 
:d>* d . he increased, and that n found member should be. added, in order that one of its 
He 1 ... r\ mii/h? frequently be deputed on circuit throw h the dntncla. The Court of 
* on, in a- f i the vh«de of this recommendation, the allowances of the secret ary 

am! Uia deputies Intvk al-o been in Teased. The civil auditor ac< e diuplv exhibits uncxcess 
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of charge in 1829 above 1829 . amounting to Rs 48,708, and as thennjoriad increase of (ao)L "r :ClT , 
the members’ salaries has taken effect since the civil auditor’s book of J,t of May 18-J committee, on 
was Drenared an addition of Rs. 0,000 has to be made to the excess on that account, civil Estabri^h- 
rusin" it to Rs. 58 , 308 . We have already recommended, in our letter ot the a-.th . ece ml er nient8> Madras ; 
1829'"that the first vacancy which may occur in the Board of Revenue should not be hi - i May 1830. 
iri anddiffident « we feel in interfering with Sir Thomas Munro s arrangements for the 
Tfcard’s’ efficiency, we deem it incumbent upon us to adhere to that recommendation 
The discontinuance of the fourth member would be attended with an annuel saving 0 . 

l? s . 35,000. past, been rented with great success through- Collector of 

on betel, tobacco, spirituous liquors, and some other articles, are usuallyrented , aiid we a 
not aware of any obstacle to renting the land customs generally, and are of opumon tl at the 
measures would' probably have the effect of improving the revenue. We take the ibenv 
of suggesting that it may be referred for the consideration of thcAtot^SdS ' wS 

.h„ ¥,tu >Me to .dog «... £ 5 ? 

that of the deputy, may be abolish, d. * " e .Ti tct f amon<r the secretary to the Board of 
that they could, without inconvenience, sStiSant of police. The savin- of 

SIKkWw*!. *» J - «• -»** “* 


sub-c 


■ Canaru. Cuddmiali and Tanjoro, an engmaar colltotonand 


nn \ fit* Neilerherry lluls, ana uiree wb&wwmi ‘ . : n 

collectors amount to Rs. 42,000 per annum, and their establishments cost about Rs. 24,000 
more The charge for the extra engineers amounts to Rs. 21,390. All these appointments 
ought, in our opinion, to he discontinued ; the duties of the three districts «n which audi¬ 
tion!.! Vub-collectors have been appointed are not heavier than those of other distiicts, and 
if they were, they ought, in these times of financial d jfhculty.to be nutivta better an ange- 
dkon.. not «ith ..nn^tod establish men t. The p e.. 'nertotod 

duties would never be wanting, if it were alwn\ s tol owe. v << M j I in., rule 

for additional officers to perf. am them. Wo would therefore recommend as a »temhmg rule, 
that the number of sub-collectors should not be allowed to exceed what it was in 1. J, 

•» t ■ regular establishment of three gtaew, and a spcc.nl »'™y- 

Sntfor theses of civil engineer on th. Malabar coast, the 

engineer, attended with a eliaive of Rs. 5,532, sh.-'dd be abolished. I In ordinary at 
the Neilgherrv Hills, where tin a,ate of the w - does not admit of engineers w'J - 
carried In more than three or four months m the year, ought n the > * - ^ „• 

performed l.y the regular civil and military cn-umer otfieers m the WolU OJ1 

this special appointment indicates an intention ’ L - ‘ L ' •; t i-,. aiipointment 

.he AlghcA requiring au exclusive supem.^uh-a., UminjmU, ^ ■ ' ”11 ^ *£ 

ought both to he dropped in the present state 1 a ..nd n deputy. The. 

Custom-house at Madras there is an —anh officers, ««l the 

extent c.f duty in that ofi.ee does r. re< l"" < ... . ax ln . „f f{ 10.990 per uninim. 

abolition of the assistant 9appeantmen ' ou t - , nt | v Inna* ns m the Assistant Collectiw 

• 17 . th* Government of Fort >f. arc * l 


. , |k t M . . t 1 liev • that ti coiiHidonible portion of those <»• Sea Customs at 

establishments o! most of the col -etc «. «d ■ for and ought therefore Madras. 

a subsequent to e ^'a.d.t ^ Jn thftt book \ n whatevor 

t‘* I t 1 t\ ju ulvatcnicnt « l tin? ftTiiouiil • r tl ... r ,1 . i 1 1 ,i 

<lv..e, (In- muy be the case, the aelual charg- s w.ll .ad short of the amount at which tl.ey 
ait* u:--ui m v| to b\ ind. 
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-' •)—LETTER from the Governor in Council at Madras (Judicial Department), 

dated 2d November 1830. 

Honourable Sirs, 

1. W ITU reference to our despatch in the Financial department, dated the 24th September 

} a - i0 > '•'••• have the honour to lay before your Honourable Court the accompanying extract 
hom the proceedings of the Court of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, under date the 10th 
October 1380, submitting their sentiments as to the best mode of carry in cr into effect such of 
the i f forms disc ussedHn our President’s Minute of the 14th September 1830, ou the Report 
of the Ihmgal Finance Committee, as we considered expedient. * 1 

2 . We have approved of the arrangement of the circuits, as suggested in the 2d paragraph 

of the proceeding of the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, and have resolved to adopt the 
several suggestions submitted in the paragraphs of the Committee’s proceed ino-s, which are noted 
m the margin ; hut your Honourable Court may rely upon our vigilant attention to the effect 
produced by these changes in the administration of justice in these territories : and we have 
desired, with reference to paragraph 11, that it may be provided that, whenever a judge of 
circuit Shall consider the dismissal of a head of talook police, or other native police officer 
to be n» ge>.*ary, he shall make known the same to the magistrate, in the first instance and 
communicate the grounds of bis opinion to that officer, who will then be required to cive 
immediate e ffect, m h:> own name, to the course of proceeding pointed out by the jud^e of 
circuit. 0 

C. Ve have desired the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut to prepare and submit, with all 
practical;!* expedite n.. draf-.s of such Regulations as maybe necessary to give effect to the 
arrangements wlffc lave sanclibn«d, and of any circular orders which mav to be 

addre^sa.d to tin courts m the province , for their information and guidance On the occasion 
of trii commencement of the new system. 

W have die honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sirs, 

Your faithful humble Servants, 

(signed) S. li. la MiiNoToN. 

G. r i; Wai.ki:u, Lieutenant-general. 

C. IIakkis. 


(Enclosure.) 


Extract MINUTE of the Right Honourable St when R. Lushimjton r 

Madras, dated 14 September 1830. J ’ r ° vernor of 

17. Tn f. most important suggestions of the Committee, both in amount v i • • 

are the aub^dution of native judges and juries for the present European ic ,Vt m princ / P , ’ 
reduction of the juoges of circuit from t.vwlve to woven persons. * ’ rurs> aih 1,1,1 

18 . With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Directo h 

i.nrov* -i of the hesitation of this Government to u<lopt that. iu< asure anil , 4*1 a u . y 

m S ■ - . - " — it. 1 * ** ? U *P* 


of the Regulation putt'd lor the purpose of introduaii- ir. iviy op mi0lls , UU( .7” 
cUn.vr. is iar is regards ihe in vpedie.ney of employing native iutk - t n «., • . T 

courts of i- o^iean judges. I continue ♦*- —. *”* vcrd,cts m thc 

of famuics from different parts of an ex 
thev mum emu*; from such iii»tsiie.es, attend 


j to think that the usseinhl; . e 0 f. 41 clB ! J * tn 
extensive Province at the . mi*,, of ^ Xre 

. - . ’ “y , a I ,drt ot t,1(u family, m „l where ihov 

" l.< ><■<■■■ ,d J, .m lie r homes sneMhcir business, n l( j t|„ „ , . ah< j r(t j. t(<( - 

C'p munif •, (a cry important part of the life. <-f a Hindoo,) would |„. It a« a irrievous 

Inn.I,.or. I,.; th« null'i s lie nisefves: and that th< u :onUmdinj. niul corni|(t jj 

cihb:.ji:\- . \. 11J i f • j* ;i j*t t l»t* Ibifopoau judge in Ins proef ocl i g*. ' 

5 ’- a pr op)4 cdu ,14.1 and coiLstitutcd as they ul present ure, it vam to vx . m . t 

ut. i m: i of iuUuout ahull of a sudden become subservient i., Cll uifipL * of 

patriotic m 






patriotism and public honour, or that they should take upon themselves what they consider 
to be the duty of the sovereign, and for which they know that they pay him well, the admi¬ 
nistration of public justice, to the sacrifice of their own time and domestic concerns. There 
must be a great change before the feelings and the institutions of a free country can be 
expected to arise and flourish amongst the people of India; and when we remember that trial 
by jury, conducted as that noble institution is in our own country by free men, enlightened by 
education and Christianity, is scarcely yet known amongst the nations of the continent of 
Europe as an instrument of public justice, it is no unkind reflection upon the people here to 
say, that they are not yet fitted for it in the provinces. Of this truth there cannot be 
a stronger demonstration than the well-known fact, that out of a population in Madras of 
600,000 souls, only 79 Hindoos have been declared qualified to sit as jurors. 

20 . Influenced by these considerations, we stated to the authorities at home out opinion, 
that it would be unwise at present to force the trial by jury into practice in the provinces, in 
the courts of European judges in the manner proposed; and they consequently resolved first 
to see how the system may work at the presidencies under tin? fostering care of the judges, 
where the population have been so much longer habituated to English manners and customs. 

21 . But although in the present state of education and morality in these territories I should 
it highly inexpedient at once to introduce the system oi trial by jury* to th® ex tent to 

which it was originally proposed by Messrs. Newnham and Dacr % vesting lar;_o powers m 
the jurors in cases of life and death, and inflicting upon them and theii families all die serious 
inconveniences which I have noticed; still the more limited extent of the power and local 
jurisdictions allotted to native judges and sudder ameens might render attendance on a jury 
less burdensome and objectionable to the cultivator and the merchant, while the native judge’s 
more intimate knowledge of the character of each person would give him facilities in detect¬ 
ing sinister motives, in attributing its proper weight to the opinion of each, and in shortening 
the proceedings, which no European could ever hope to possess; anil if every practicable 
publicity be given to the merits of each case, and to the sentence, this might operate as 
a wholesome restraint upon the native judge’s conduct Sincerely sharing in the Honourable 
Court’s desire to elevate the character and improve? the. condition of the natives, l shell be 
much gratified if the Sudder Adawlut are able to perfect the details or a plan that shall satisfy 
themselves and this Government that we may safely make the experiment proposed without 
really inflicting hardship upon the people, and without injury to the pure administration of 
justice. 

22 . It is in this spirit that the reforms and the reductions made by this Government have 
been undertaken; and in examining the recommendations of the Finance Committee, I have, 
had these principles constantly before me. Although we have diminished the expense of col¬ 
lecting the revenue, we have taken every proper opportunity of bringing forward the natives 
to offices of higher authority than they have been accustomed to till ; and in reforming our 
European establishments we have in all possible inst .nces regarded existing niten* - w tiie 
habits and feelings of the individuals affected by these, changes. Notwithstanding |h<^ g-eat. 
pecuniary relief which these reforms will bring to the Company* 1 peismulc uivse t nil wi 
navi? not rashly broken down establishments that arc .necessary to the g<- H government o t ic 
country, or forgotten the claims which the mass of tb people lmv»* upon n<' nmpiuiy s 
justice* generosity and protection. For the accomplishment of those .a pu i -rs nothing 
is more essential than to take Care that the offices and the degrees P mver 

upper classes over those who are beneath them, independent ol h.t .m control, are kept, 
within Hue limits, and that the public duties which we imp. - • 'M?on Hu . • air such us they are 
capable of pc r-forming witlmut hardship to the m r injustice to uioir iellotarR. 

23 . In the revenue part of our administration the dutii entrusted to ini' upper clas* > >f 
the natives ar> of a most important nature, and the remuneration bestowed upon their serve. 
has long been greater, both in present, pay and in retired allowance?, than is enjoyed l>\ die 
ti*eul oilic rs of Gnat Britain, <-r of any \ .her stab* , and th 1 remuneration gi it< t«> the 
n-itivn puiu in I officers of the higher ela es is upon the rimiift «cido of liberality in c vtund 

’ : ’hem the full powers coni .miniated i: the Ueguiuu* us lb'- comimii. ig ihr otb-r n' 

MM i native 


(si.< Miuuto of the 
Right Hon. 

S. R. Lushington; 
14 Sept. 1830. 
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native judge, It ha !mw< ver been deemed necessarjrtb he cautious and sparing; but if further 
experience should fully justify the employment of natives in the high office of judge, it will 
OIli >' necessary to give effect more generally to the liberal provisions of Regulations VII. 
and VIII., 1827. 0 

**• tl5 ‘* ^ ' diency and justice of making reforms, whether as improvements in the 

administration of justice or the collection of the revenue, or as reductions in our expenditure, 
i.i th\>. gradual manner, except in cases of a very obvious and pressing nature, 1 have never 
clou titl'd; and [ am rejoiced to find that the expectations of tin authorities at home are tern- 
P m ‘d fiy this coil ideration, ns I find clearly stated in the speech made to Parliament by the 
noido Pit sident of the Board of Control, on the 15th February, and of which his Lordship 
has W (*n ph ased to transmit to me a corrected copy. 

20 . Applying as it does so directly to the important subject under our consideration and 

&tti 


Lord Ellen- 
borough^ Speech, 
19 Feb. 1B30. 


concurring as 1 do mo > lially in the spirit which pervades it, I beg to call the partio 
attention of the Board to the following extract:— 

i •".-.x assure \oar Lordships th.at it. will be impossible for any government, in this or anv 


ot 


your Lordships that it will be impossible tor any government, in this or any 
icr country, to issue orders more strongly worded thou have been issued for the eduction 
‘ ,r '•■xpendituie m every department of the state in India. That it is most desirable to effect 
' f *nomii. j form in every department of the state, is equally felt by the Governments of 
b dia, a id hy the. noble Lord at the head of administration in that country; and no ind vidual 


could apply himself c< rtaii.ly with greater leal and firmness than that noble Lord has already 
done to effect an object whi ot more his own than it is that of the Government under 

one time, I cannot hold out to the House the prospect of more th 
increase in the tetenue of the East India Company. Above 4 
crease in it by the laying on of additional charges upon the interr 


winch he acts, 
a gradual and m 
1 deprecate makin 


m ■ | 0 -upon tiic internal 

• n .. vrude ot that, country, or by imposing additional burdens on the people. It is 
onl >: I<y dimmiMung the expense of collecting the revenue, bv the introduction of «n i.r 


~ cpeiwe ot foiieettnp the revenue, by tlie introduction of an improved 
1 ■ ' ’ i -"" 1 ’*y eflt * cun, - r aU the reductions which can be made without injury to 

p c.vd or uni tary der.artmentB ot the Government, that an increase in the revenue ought to 
7 Hi " ,h ‘ "'* reducing the expenditure, is the. very desirable one of rc- 

ducn - S rut ! ual, y t,K !,umU:r or fcur..peau establishments in India, ami of bringing forward, 
, . - . . ...... cl «»tiorv tiic natives to offices of higher authority and 

hitherto been accustomed to fill. ' ,l ' .... J ,lu 

firmly, but with 


gradually, however, and with extreme 

in,si than they lu.v. hitherto b. en «Cc domed to fill. If those measures'should be nursued 
firmly, but with extreme caution, a ways regarding existing interests und the habits and feel 
1 *V ' 1 u-divitmid:-, L ,01 tuienily look i- ward to uu am. lioration of th- revenue , f|, i 

id I shall Ik, most gratihed indeed if, next session, it should bo in mv now 7 ’ 

to your Lordships that mv anticipation has been confirmed and realized. a m " unc * 

" Since the gram mg of the prose t Charter to the East. India Company ment <,lt ^ 
have been effected -n the -egulatmtis that govern the trade between this country !d|T 
vin.o of those improvement.?, 1 tx k-v.ytro to bo attributed to the ««goost, on . ti r „•/• , ‘ 

•'ppouiied on the motion of the Noble Marquis fof Uusdowr,); anil you, Lo‘dahins S.3 
n o in rnu d, that in conrttqin-i.ee of there impfov.■incuts, not a single r.vu.ctmn exist-. It 


the present 
a# arc lociti 


lift, except such 
revenue 
1C Last India Ooui- 
,,u ' : to tlie external 


moment upon the commercial intercourse of Go at Britain with Indi^ * 0X4B ** 91 
red, not for the interests of the East Judin Company, but for those of th 
of* (ocut brituin. I can aflame your Lordships* that since that period the 
puny have afforded ft)) the aid in their power to increase the facilities 
and into mu l tilide of Indio. 

“ The- n, . dutie- i pon British manufactured goods, v. inch were formerly 10 percent 
h i e I* .1 :.'du. . d <.pr»n -aiens and “her articles to five pt:r cent. fj l( dnta^i v,c>v oot- 
•a u >d“ hie < ii reduced from * vee mid ; boll percent, to Uvo nd half » >( r cent. In 
k “ dutu h uiu < , ^ortr. from India have Ikm fi n in.»\«-d , ey p ort -intyof 

1,v ‘ p'*r ot Tit upon indigo h" be«m tnk^n off, and the export dui up <m c.,o ; n ] v , g been hIho 

; ": ! f y nw *••«» ,h r ul,,,,,li " 1 n u„v t nmH-ntof i«d«i,« 

' ,,t b w’l.n the v.i<id«rt • u Mv-hiess, tu annul every additions f»« ihtv to ir.eff in <!k*I 
< , ! -• ; in |mrtii ulnr, tins attention of tin Goittu nmcnt fmt 4 Non direct* d todlic irmusitdlines! 

and 
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and the first fruit of an increased revenue consequent upon the intended reductions, will be 
the removal of all restrictions whatever upon the internal trade of that country. In consider¬ 
ing' this subject, and reviewing the papers which have been laid upon your table, I feel 
assured that your Lordships will see that the first and most important question for Porba- 
znent to decide is, whether it will be possible to conduct the Government of India without the 
assistance of this country, directly or indirectly: and the second question is, whether that 
assistance, if any assistance be necessary, shall be afforded in the manner in which it has 
been hitherto afforded, or in some other way. 

“ I am fully confident that your Lordships will consider minutely all the details which 
relate to it; that you will make yourselves acquainted with it in all its hearings : that you 
will approach its consideration with unbiassed minds and with deliberate caution ; and above 
all tilings, I trust that there will be no disposition on the part of your Lordships to sacrifice 
to the seemingly present advantage of any portion of the population of this country the 
future interests of i/ii-Jand, or (the 1&] , 1 f that people whose interests should be as dear 
to your Lordships as hers, and whose appeal to your justice and generosity is so strong,—I 
mean the people of India.” 

2(>. Fee&mg, as 1 do strongly, that we should disappoint the appeal to the -national justice 
and generosity, if we deprived the people of the benefit which they derive from having Euro¬ 
pean judges well qualified to administer those Regulations which have been enacted for their 
protection, I cannot concur in the AXpedi f wholly abolishing th ffi c oi European 

registrar. . . . 

I ograe with the Bonoumble Cauit and Sir Thomaa Uwtq m thinking that "a 

fin* judicial neXpCric. 

in the revenue otBeers injure the public revenue, and are therefore sooner found out and cor- 
j\ cted : but the..<• vices in a judge would deeply affect the lives and properties of the people, 
and therefore to deprive die whole civil service of the opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of those voluminous R 3 which form the c< astitution we have established 

for the just protection of the people, ui that : -ason oflife when this irksome labour is mo>u 
easily overcome, would not be consistent with-the hi ' enlightened yiews upon 

which our whole system of judicature has been raised. As there are, however, at present 
many vacancies in the office of registrar, from the disinclination which the junior M-na.Us o( 
the establishment have to the low pay and to the laborious duties of the office, i ih -k that 
the* « vperiment of employing additional sudder ameeus may be immediately ined in ti:asr. 
districts where there is at present a particular press of be:, mess; and as three provincial 
registrars’ office... arc now vacant, and out of the ltf xillahs only nine are provided with <■_ >s- 
tntr6, there : will be, be-ides the three provincial rciristrurs, fourzillah registrarships toeboJi.sh, 
which may be immediutt ly d * • , and die young men now oinpJoycd as rce>ir'i s t \ n 
gome promise to make good judicial officers, will proved with their training in th; - dep*. . 1 - 
merit. I recommend, however, that such small increase hr made in their puym* th ku< 1 1 r 
Adawlut may third will operate m an indue incut to them to remain in -h ir situations, uml 
tlu'v will the he hereafter more capable ot discharging 1 h< important dul' .s 01 the bight rot lt ‘ • * 

2U. Uy this arrangement, we shall at nee eilcet u saving in the c c.oi' - ,,J l * ,u ' l >il Ul1 
cud registrars at 7vw> rupeos per mensem each, or - f ‘' “ ’ * l n ll ' ! ‘ 

In those of four ziilah re»ji>tiars, at Jis. a-o per mensem each 
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(21.) Minute of the 
Bight Hon. 

S. R. Lusliington ; 
14 Sept. 1S30. 


From this sum we may deduct, as an inoieiisr h* ilu- 
remaining nine re gistrars of 2m) rqpc.i s [icr mensem < 

\\ high will leave a clear saving oi - 


ach 


of Uu 


26,2* W 
;>o, too 
21,1100 

hV *2H,8uo per ann. 

‘20 , Ah 


Miouiu of »Sii l honjtv Munro, ;joth June l8tf '; 
mi ihut a i , acin of training U vls uecchwiry in ihu 

Si M 2 


<• \ ,i-.orolhic entire!) agree with the Hnnmiruhla 
juUn iol a_> ui the lovcnuu line." 




misr/ty 
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29. As a mean* of entertaining the requisite number of additional sudder ameens, without 
uu increased expense to Government, I recommend that the office of pundit to the provincial 
• court in thei W estern Division and to the zillah courts of Canara and Malabar be immedi- 
cieiy abolished as recommended by the judges on that coast, and that the individuals now 
holding those offices be transferred, either as sudder ameens or district moonsifs, on their 
present pay, to those districts where there is the greatest press of business. The pundit 
°* the provincial court now receives 210 rupees, and those of the zillah courts 140 rupees 
each P er mensem; their successors m office, as district moonsifs, will only receive the 
usual salary of 70 rupees per mensem each, which will effect a saving to Government, of 
rupees 3,3G0 per annum. The recommendations which have induced me to suggest this 
arrangement, are those offered in the letter* from the provincial court in the western division 
oate l llth May 1829, and that contained in the following extract from a report from the 
judge of circuit, dated 31st August 1829: 

“ E very practicable saving being strongly inculcated, I venture to submit how far it would he 
< p iPent tw dispense with the services of the pundits of the provincial and zillah courts of 
Malabar. Where die general tenure on which land is held in Malabar, the division and inheri- 
! mc i of property and family, the local customs are so widely different from those on the 
Coromandel coast, the opinions of the pundits arc seldom or ever required, and lie veiy few 
to be found on the records of this court offer a suggestion that in the event of any question 
arising purely on points of Hindoo law, that it be submitted to the pundits of the Sudder 
Court, which need occasion but a trifling delay of no material consequence, or that one 
general pundit for the provinces of Malabar and Canara be retained, say at Tellicherry, to 
whorr * al quest!* us from the provincial and zillah courts he submitted. How far this would 
answer on the other coast lam not competent to pronounce; as moonsiffs the pundits in 

n?n.,rl ,ar UUt e ec N ve th< common district moonsiffs, from being ignorant of 

'enure-, customs, &c. &c. peculiar to the province.” 

, , a PPcar t° me that there is any objection to the immediate abolition of the 

J m aU provincial, and of pundit and mooftv in all the zillah courts 

tliro.r^liout tue country, the lneumhenr . cnutiuuin? to bo • 

t-ilh-r us sudder am- -v: or district moonsifs, wherever their sell , m may be moltreqffire/’ 
and their successors entenng upon their offices, as district moonsifs, on L usual pay^ TW 
nil prevent the grossed reform from operating injuriously to the interests atulfam clni..!! 
of the present law officers, who have been educated and trained to their d„n- ^ 
cxpei.sr; and » »,*r to *«**«-«* to 

tiicr studies m the college with a view to future employment in the provinces 72 P nf I 
{hat they be selected to all the offices of district moonsifs, as vacancies m»v h« r m,T “‘ nd 
I recommend that the Sudder Adawlut he desired to instn^t!* 6 r F OCCU, ‘ 

ing these arrangements into effect, to make the requisite communication , on ® f °r c arry- 
Board, and to prohibit the lower courts from filling up vacancies hereafter ° .1 m 
Hindoo and Mahomcdan law officer in the zillah courts. ’ ln office of 

The total saving by the conversion of the offices of the pundits of the nr 1 , , 

Hindoo and Mahomcdan law officers of the zillah court:- into those of dim ‘° f 13 
will, on the change coining into complete operation, amount to ifa, 84,020 nc 


In letter from the Sudder Adawlut, 13th July 1829. 

4 Provincial pundits, at 71 •? rupees each per mensem, m 
3 /iuiiil. mooflees, at 17.5 rupees each - 
13 Zillah puruiiu at 140 rupi-ef t icli • 

lu-duu *0 liiicvtl, mooniii r at ;o rupees each 


moonsiff 
nnum-f', whil* 
the 


I O,0 s » p Cr a nuU r,, 

a 7,300 


R|. 34 


4 * 0^0 
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the country will continue to have the benefit of the same number of persons actually exer- 

“iT wXS’S’Jk abolition of live out of the 12 provincial judgee. if -be Fopo.it,™ 
had been made' at an earlier period of the establishment of the judicial system at this p -Si ^ 
denev I should have doubted its expediency, because the collective deliberations ol t - 
members of the provincial courts were then absolutely necessary to ascertain the laws and 
usages of the natives, and for the just application of the new principles and regulation 
The cases which came before them for judgment. But in the time which has elapsed since 
the first institution of the courts, so many sound precedents have been established, ana the 
judges have acquired and evinced so thorough a knowledge of their duties, that every confi¬ 
dence maybe placed in the exercise of their zeal and discretion when employed to act singly 
under The proposed new system. The reports of the judges of circuit on the late jail 
deliveries, contain proofs of talent and of patient investigation, with evidence of a ^sire to 
correct abuses, and of an unceasing anxiety for the welfare of the people, w licli re..ec g • 
honour upon them : and I recommend that copies of a few of their reports be laid before the 
Supremevernmeiit, in explanation of the inode in which the system of crmunal justice 
worfs here and that the Bengal Government be requested to make a similar communication 
' c * i'.i .rtwrtrtc n?ilipir mde-es of circuit for our information. With the favour* 
to us of some of the report < « „„Hiifii»itions Zealand talents of the provincial judges, 

able opinion which I enter tarn o T .j n j t ^j r duties founded upon them, 1 think we 

and of their knowledge of ■ f m0 ’ c spe edy administration of justice, from the greater 

may now safely give to the pro a 5n ^ nor Jcircumscribed limits; and this measure, 

number of indmdud agents^.^^ attcuded wilh that most desirable result to the 

when it comes mto lie ’ f ■ finances of reducing the judicial expenses in the 

Company m Present^ ^ { recomi J end therefore that the Sudder Adawlut be 

derired to take these points, with the observations upon them, into full consideration, and 
reuort the result of their deliberations to Government at their earliest convenience. 

32 The Zillah Court at Guntoor, was recently established in compliance with the pressing 
representations of the Sudder Adawlut of the Want of a court in that part of the country-, 
and it appears from the letter of the Committee that * that court s having transacted little 
business is owing to accidental circumstances.” To abolish this court, the want of v ic: 
was so much felt a short time since, before its functions have come tuirlj into operation, 
without at the same time establishing some other means of adimnistermg jiist ce to tl e 
people, would be contrary to tliat principle of good government to which the ( ompany aie 
oledired. and which the people have a right to claim from us. 

33 ° 1 propose, therefore, hat instead of the zillah court now established there, a native 
judge be^appointed, and that he be selected from the law officers of the zilla h cm« 
ordered to be otherwise employed. I likewise recommend that a native judg*-, to be -.dc 
in the same wav, be appointed to-Verdachellum, where the want re a court .m . ? 

severely felt, and of which I received abundant testimony in ray lide to. . . n 
petition of the people that some means of ndni.nistermg .iusl.ee to Kuo { lintlo J 

and that the Sudder Adawlut be requested to ^.‘ A .a .Kons to (ill rhese 

and Mtihomedan law officers for the m l 
offices; also that the Sudder Adawlut b 
the necessary arrangements regarding tin 

whole l think the addition ofth- judge appointed by Sir Thomas Muneo, to 
34. i. p..n m. vmiok i u . lairlv into operution. be discontinued upon a 

this court, may, after the new ays e ha com ; u •• f , u . * 

vacancv uud that it will be pioid r to n-'liis t• • i . •. , 

IT The Committee appear to suppose that besides tl.e salary of the ,urn.. deputy r g.strm 
wliich the registrar 1ms been allowed, under peculiar circuinrtniices,to d. aw , a v tiargc is m. une. 
for independently of the one whose salary he himself draws but this 

not .l, c state of the ease . the fix. ,1 establishment consists of a registrar, tw. deputies, and 


ertion by Government of proper persons to Ml ilicse 
ic desired to submit, for the sanction of (’Ofcmmem, 
:ul jurisdictions and the os lubhshi cuts of servants 


an assistant, and it it thv salary 


>f oru 


of these deputies which ha 


assigned to the 
reg* istrar, 



(21.) Minute of the 
Right Hon. 

S. R- Lushington; 
14 Sept. 1830. 


Proposed Abolition 
of the Zillah Court 
at Guntoor. 


Discontinuance of 
the third Judge of 
the Sudder Adaw- 
lut. 

Para. 32. Salary of 
Deputy Registrar, 
drawn bv the Re¬ 
gistrar of the Sad¬ 
der A daw In. notv 
proposed to be di* 
con tanned. 
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- registrar, under the arrangement above referred to, which has been reported to the Honour- 

Calcutta Civil able the Court of Directors. 

Fii.ruiceConummee. No addition lias thus been made to the fixed expense of the establishment, whilst its 

Para. 3 2 0l " rite efficiency has been greatly promoted. 

Report. Second 37 . ] u Bengal it is unde;-stood that tie of the Sudder Adawlutis placed, in 

Deputy Registrar D f n the footing of a judge of circuit; but at this presidency the established allow- 

A lawlut now pro- ***** of tbe registrar of the Sudder Adawlut mv less than those of azilluh j u (]<>•<,. m i to this 
posed to be discon- ¥educcd ficale the salary of tl: nt registrar will be brought down, if the appointment of 

timicd. s . eco1 - j de P ut .V registrar is abolished, at recommended by the Committee ; that recommenda¬ 
tion, hosvev rs to have been mainly induced by the supposition (ei 

be pc roc ived to he) that a charge for two other deputies is now incurred. 

38. TL continuance of any allowance w hich is not proportioned to the duties for which it 
granted and fairly earned, I should deem most unwarrantable; but I foresee in the 

of the reforms which are about to be introduced into the judicial 
s >r« rn, a greajt accession to the labours of the Sudder Adawlut, both on its civil and 
criminal ride. v 

39. Appeals to the Sudder Adawlut, in civil cases, will naturally be much more numerous 

when the judgment of the lower court is that of a single individir : ha collective 

body, as at present; and reference to the Foujdaree Adawlut, in criminal ca-es, will be more 
fromwntfy made hereafter, when tire judge: of circuit is deprived of the assistance of the 

which he now enjoys in conducting the trials. The correspondence 
1} * rim court too, already extensive, vill hereafter be carried on with seven individual func- 

dective courts, and will necessarily increase the labours of the 
r : Ul u 'd ri:a t degree. ?vol withstanding these additions to the duties of the Sudder 
Adnwlul, mid the corva-.qucnt denaamd for increased exertions, the court will, on a vacancy 

©Cite. Judges, whilst the registrar (who has been 
l ' VUM: l lll! -V, ot c ; r ; A w<iU ** twice a collector, and once a nu mber of the Board of 

u '‘ '' ;mt ’> ' v,1, j liKl ul * dutiea greatly mcwwuied, hr, present allowances seriously curtailed, and 
r.;s |iV’.,-.p-ct r ; ML tion Serially dwnm.Aied by tfe- abolition of one of the lifeboat offices 
■ m ui he service, ana to which the industry and abdiiv evim ’fe. Camp¬ 

bell in discharging the duties of registrar give him a toir claim to look. 


(Enclosure.) 


Proceedings of 
Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut; 
19th Oct. 1830. 


•EXTRACT from the- Proceeding 




Rea .»letter from the Secretary to Chwernnient m the Judicial I>o|; U ,*, n ,. nt vilh extract 
from -lie MiruH'> of C rnncU, under date the 14th ultimo, diret-uny tht . r r,., JU »J on of dmft 
inc; effect to such of the reforms ui t 

; 1 ' : on UK ' ( ui-u- 

miUot-, us Hiuy be couriered expedient.. . 

1 lh-f., 1 .. . . . Court cun proved to cutv fully into oxe« utinri the nrd*** of Goveniuwnt 

coin)'inute:uti.d in the above letter, by submitting the diafte of enactmenis, t„ oive effect.to 
»• • «iuuiy.;s p-rojv...:ed, it is nwfssary to lay before the Jiipl.t lloinmrt.i,i e . tb, Owt'mor in 
Conn i! U..-entiment; tw to the best meaiif of introduce...' tin- nlter.it.■ eomcmplatari in 
tni> judicial .lyBteiu When Jhiul orders on the .'U^Ltestions ,.t <lonj-t sliuJJ b.ivo boon 

ol-'.i » ,g vvill fruit if (Ik* detail , and give them due feint* form. 


k 2 iSubii • tn the general suj ■ rmtowfence r %f tins (a>urt, il m proposed to place the ndini 
hfetaiiioii of j of flic Madras tr.mtory, under tin. control of seven 

. •- f Jtnjjoal and ci,, ait. The following u t h distribution of the auboidn,m,; courts 

(hi# purpose. 


which >•. inn beet flff 'd 
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Extreme 

Average Numbe 
of Criminal Case: 

r 

3 






distance it 

1 in one Year 

Population. 

Square Miles. 





Miles. 

before the Circui 

t 







Court. 



15 t. 

or Masulipatam division: 








1. Zillali Chicacole 

. 

-1 

f 

47 

1,293.57® 

8,642 


2. Zillah Rajahnnmdry - 

- 

- 

2 ( 51 < 

?8 

716,929 

8,216 


3. Aux. Court Masulipatam 

- 

•1 

1 

>5 

540,397 

8,851 

2 cl. 

or Cuddapali division: 




90 

2 , 550 . 9 ° 2 

25,709 








4. Zillah Cuddapah 

- 

■1 

( 

6l 

1,038,078 



3. Aux. Court Cutnbum 

- 

- 

211 

12 

13,337 


6. Native Judge Guntoor 

- 

-J 

l 

22 

475,842 

2,500 






S )5 

1 . 5 1 3 » 9 2 ° 

1 15,837 

3d. or Bellary division: 








7. Zillali Chittoor 

- 

-) 

23G | 

54 

9 ° 9,749 

7,526 


8. Zillah Bcllary - 

- 

-j 

39 . 

927,000 

12,576 


or Chingleput division: 




93 

1,836,749 

,20,102 

4th. 








9. Zillah Nell ore - 

- 

-] 

* -f 

50 

717,923 

7,299 


10. Zillah Chingleput 

11. Native judge Cuddalore 

- 

•A 

-J 

*25 ij 

} 43 

828,201 

8,988 


or Combaconum division: 




93 

1,546,124 

10,287 

5th. 








12. Zillah Combaconum 

. 

0 

- { 

53 

i, 37 <», 4 i 9 

8340 


13. Zillah Salem - 

- 

-J 

33 

875,201 

7,914 


or Coimbatore division: 





2,245,620 

16,854 

Gili. 





. — - 



14. A ux. Court Coimbatore 

- 

-1 

1 ». H 

30 

94 9 ,503 

8,4lG 


15. Zillah Madura 

- 

. 1 

jf 

230 y 

39 

683,016 

9 , 77 * 


lb. Aux. Court TinncvelJy 

- 

-J 


20 

051,276 







8 9 

'J, 57<>,795 

2 2,695 

7th. 

or Malabar and Canara division ; 







17. Zillah Calicut - 

. 

-j 

rj 

*>8 

837-<47 

3,780 


18. \ux. Court ’ r t!!icherry 

- 

- 

- 1 

34 

■..>71 812 

4,054 


19. Zillali Mangalore 

20. Aux. Court lionore - 




} 31 

657.597 

11 ,*Go 


1. Native judge Soonda 

- 

- 

- - V 








1 

133 

1,566,756 

19,094 
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e. It has also been suggested that the first six divisions miaht be thus arranged the 
: j .'emh remaining as above, for the reasons hereafter stated:_ ° & > ■ 


* ^ or Vizagapatam. division j 
C hicacole * 
Itajahmundry 

cd. or Masulipatam division: 
Masulipatara 
Guntoor 
Nellore 


r>d. of Ceded Districts’ division : 
Cuddapah • 

Curabum - 
Bellary 

4 th. or Chingleput division : 
Chittoor 
Chingleput - 
Cuddalore * 


5th. or Coimbatore division: 
Salem 

Coimbatore - 


6th. or Comb aeon urn division: 
Combaconura 
Madura - « 

Tinnovolly - 



Extreme 

distance iu 

Miles. 

Average 
Criminal Cases. 

Population. 

Square Miles. 

• 

•} 

182 

f 47 

M03.576 

8,642 

- 



<- 28 

716,929 

8,216 




75 

2,010,505 

16,858 

- 

*1 


f 15 

540,397 

8,851 

- 

• 

177 

| 22 

475,842 

2,500 

- 

-J 


l 50 

717,923 

7,299 




87 

1,734,162 

18,650 


•'i 


f 61 i 




4 

362 

•• } 

i,<038,078 

13,337 

* 

-j 


t 39 

927,728 

12,576 




112 

1,9^5,800' 

25,913 

• 



f 54 

9°9>749 

7,526 

• 

m \ 

> 170 

] — 

— 



-J 


43 

828,201 

8,988 




97 

1 >737,950 

16,514 

- 

■] 

. 7® 

/ 33 

l 30 

875.201 

7,914 

• 

•j 


942,503 

8,41c 




63" 

-JJ.—:—r r.z 

~~ - 




i »® 1 7,704 

16,330 

- 

-1 


f 63 

>,370,419 1 

8,9*0 


4 

- 310 

| 39 

^83,016 

9-77* 


-j 


[ 20 

951,276 

+,507 




112 

3.004,7 n 

* 3 »*i 0 


4 . The 
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4 The Court have most maturely weighed various plans for arranging the 21 subordinate 

com Is above-mentioned, under seven judges of appeal and circuit, and the above is the res 
nf flip best consideration they are able to give the subject. . . , f 

5 It would no doubt have been desirable to diminish the extent of the western ciicint, . 
less than six judges of circuit will not suffice for the rest of the peninsula; and independent 
of the insulated situation of the western coast, separated by jungle and lulls horn the 
eastern 'provinces, particular local circumstances oppose the incorporation of th< Cahc.n. 
yilffih o, indeed of any other portion of the western provinces, into any of the south rn divisions. 
The languages of the two coasts are entirely distinct, and the union of aov pau o the 
one with the other would necessarily be attended by the great expens-•- of a - 1 

B«l their junction i« oppied by the iompenM, object™ of the m m vlthe 
western coast being a distinct race, governed by laws and customs j au < -j. . J 

which a long residence amongst them can alone render familiar, and which can 1 -y 

administerea only through a'single authority. It has therefore, after the niosy b ld-i ate 

arrangements may be made for relief. ( a3 they stand at present, it is cal- 

«• L , eaV,ng that the arrangement proposedw.il give to the 

.. “ b “ UM 

Cases per First Plan. f ’“" ** 
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(21.) Proceedings 
of Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut; 
19th Oct, 1830. 


Division. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

Oth 

7th 


90 

95 

93 

93 

66 

89 

123 


Case* per Second Fla 

75 
87 
112 
5)7 
63 
112 
123 


7 Although there will no dutlbt be many difficulties attendant on a change of system, by 
wldch the duties hitherto performed by three judge* w 11 m a great dqr™ dew ive on one 
(hr judges hope that this number of criminal trials will not m any uistancc be more t . u - 
4 g c active jud'm will be abl. to complete, particularly und -r the arrange.,.- nts to be u- 
;S for^rhe'adiSinistrution of civil jus&ce. The extreme dmtancebc ween them one • , 

- ill. in nt *»bl<* vnderthe second plan; th« ‘ ,, 

Circuits, US well :• tributiou of to criminal trials, will be much mom • I ■ ■ ^ 

unde r that ftrst suggested. The second plan ha bo \ drawn ou< prmcipu y 

ivl llH I . , r lh. < . (led Di-trims v.ith n the slum- divisi. ... end t«> I'"' 1 "* u ‘f 
wte^f'^thp'assisUmt^and'^natij edges being yepurnted IV- >m ^ 

thoy have been hitherto attach, d. A)ut c^bnmh inigliL Ve diumby t uis- 

from Salem, and the distance o ,"‘' ".'1 • - to Cumbum, 

ferring the station of the na 1 ‘ ,f theVillnh nil id Cudd.ip-.h and th • a, 

plueu, g.in that event, the assistant - is -dl . o.ul Min... 

’ *8 t*> •■•I. : Vt the same tmv it s t< 

exceeding 6 , 00 >' rupee'-, now coem /.. 1 » 1 > .mties resident under llu- jim- lietiouoi' 

I...d. V I.ouo rupee- II..0 u will l» ■' Y | l0 z ill .h tribunal--; a change in wln.-li, Ihveforo, 

• he nuviluiry or native «•-,arts t«> resort 10 t lie small u » 

to 2.V .rd.,1- to the end m n. as far as ->1,.-.; and the Sd-une ,m■ m und, e,u 

from 15 ,»r 10 to 26,000 both plans. Ihc divisions have, ui 
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instance, been formed as compact as possible, and all the districts in the same division adjoin 
each other, except Bellary, under the first plan. The particular situation of Bellary, com¬ 
bined with the necessity of connecting Guntoor with the adjoining provinces of Cuddapah 
and Cunibum, left no alternative, under that plan, than to connect it with Chittoor. 

i). ft v. ill be requisite, in the western division, to deliver the prisoners from the unhealthy 
country of Soondaat the jail at Honoie. Lut by leaving the circuit judge, in every instance, 
at liberty to fix his own residence at any place within his division, he will be able to select 
» most centrical station, best cab mated to shorten his frequent journeys, and to prove per¬ 
sonally convenient to himself as well ab to the people. 

lo. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council under these explanations will, it is 
limped, be enabled to determine the.arrangement to be finally adopted respecting the distri¬ 
bution of the subordinate courts. & 

V fhe court suggest that there be two jail deliveries in every year, at each of the 21 
stations first specified, Soonda alone excepted, and that the new judges of appeal and circuit 
should at all times possess the powers over the courts of the criminal, joint criminal, 
ami native criminal judges respectively, as the circuit court collectively now possess, and 
o c r the magistracy as the judge on circuit at present possesses. To this it is proposed to add 

t.!-( power to direct the dismissal of heads of talook police, or other police officers, for mis¬ 
conduct in the Police department. 

Except tr.; collector and m gistratc liiinself, the Board of Revenue is at present the 
' c-’.vcn^ competent to•dismiss a imtive servant under a collector and magistrate; but 
they can do so for misconduct m the Revere department only. Abuses in the Police 

™‘nt movement, through a less extent of " “ ubt be attorned, bv means of the fre- 

circuit; but all benefit from the. improved inform .£« T\ r? a " d 

of removing unfit ore hich is m,4 !1 5® l 084 ’ lf ^ C ? h “ Te “ ot the P° wer 

in Bengal, not only m the Poll . in the lb “ to g to ,,e v ® B * ed ® A* 
posed to vest thei officers with any power wl ,uc ^mirtment also It ,s not here pro- 
ice department only, to enable them finally , "" department,. but m the 

nu 'l there & 


It is not here pro* 

oli co depart men only, to enable them finally ioYr 3I1 . the Revenue department, but in the 
subject to the gen ml control of this Courted tl,,r P° Uce &*»*»**. 

being used less judiciously, or with less regard fo p a PP e “ rs pobabdity of such power 
- * • J 7 b u Ior the interests of the public service gene¬ 


rally than at present. 

13. Under the proposed abolition of the MahomwW i •, . n . „ _ 
a Regulation, specifying the punishment to be la *’ rt w»li be necessary to prepare 

n.mishments have ulreaSy been utt ched to certain S ^ S“ h ,'' l her « ^ art,cu \ ur 

continued, subject to such modification or improvement '.y the exi> mg code, they can be 
remuds Je judges of circuit, the Court think it ™Y appear m.ccs«ary ; but as 

latitude, limiting the aunmimn^and maximum of pm.i^^cut^aTd ^avin|7hem to determine 


the exact extent according to the circumstances of cucfi llf | lv i f luol case; for example, not 
less than three nor more than seven years impn.som,,^ in cageg of theft . hot lcrts ^ fcn 
nor more than fourteen years in cases »t robtiuy. | ),, s n.;,,;,,, to w hich they alone will 
be limited, being liable to be ••to any extent by this Court, on a reference l.v the 

judge of circuit for mitigation, as already provided m ij l0 j{ f .g U ] a tj or ,y. 

14. Ihh Goui * propose tlmt on conviction ot any <■ rim,. involving death, transportation 
or ininrj, onient for life, the whole of t»K trial b- «■ i rreri to them by the circuit fudge, as 
1,1 but not all eases of rape, as is now tn* case, uulegft t , j llvo i ve ono ‘ of these 

p — ghm mts ; that where the .lenience to he passed by the <• , l( u q exceeds seven years" 

sniiirifl.iimiehi, or where a ease occurs m which the appli,-utio„ of tlu law is doubtful, or 
'hlu , uHicicnt cause renders it nc.ee - ary to consult tins ( mug t.\ w . judge of circuit suspend 
the Serb-nee, and lepoh. ill. ''.rnm stance.• of the ruse, for t|»<. oiders cf this Court, in a 
4 • • |j‘-.v,deil *n < la .. e second, .*action 3, Rcj_- ulutin, without 

l u v Gi ie i ;eord of ihc trial. Rut that in crimes punishable I 


*cven 
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or under, the sentence of the circuit judge be final, unless this Court should deem it requisite 

t0 r^The Court are of opinion that it would contribute to the administration of justice, and 
^vrelievT the criminal courts from a duty materially impeding their more importan 
Elf were the committing officers, so soon as they Complete the record of a case m 
SSPJESr is committed for trial before the court of circuit, to transmit the original 

2K*US—j-te. TW T uid s- theHg £&&£**,£: 

so that further testimony might be sought for previously to the trial. »ou uat - ye 

the criminal judges from the preparation of translations, which can be . • > . 

translators attached to the circuit judge’s establishment, framed expiess > ' , , to t , ;ic h 

this duty ; and they can be revised by the assistant proposed heieaitei o 

circuit j«dge.ot ^ to ^ the extent c f punishment adjudicate by the criminal 

judges, but merely to define better the crimes punishable by th.em so tar as regards - - e 
for which a specific punishment has not been dedared^n^the R^^^ to bo thr , nm on the 
17. Under the increased labour m the cm dp. s ,j o|1 } (| be affoi ,led them in the 

villah courts, it is absolutely necessary b ( Court fully concur in the caution 

administration of criminal justice. At the same time, \ j ., . 


Appe 

III. 

(21.proceedings of 
Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawiut. 
lyth Oct. 1830, 


ension of native agency in mu Elected the Court are not inclined to stint 

the people- Where ,l1 til'— views, the Court suggest that the delegation 

«? P-25 SariJfcffib?to the present confined to th. native juSle of Catnto, the two 
of crun . J proposed to be stationed in the southern division oi Arcot and Guntooi, 

nnJ the suider’ameens. To all of these the. Court propose to delegate the full powers ot 
committal and punishment vested in the criminal courts, but it will be necessary to provide 
that the sudder araccns should, at least in the first instance, bo fixed at the sudder station, 
and the sentence passed by them not carried into execution, except under the specie - e . n 
” I, .,i i j!""l criminal « nalivc in.ltto, ... 

placed. When tins restriction can be removed, they may bo eventually d-taJu d to d.Heu 

pa ^.ef-" ^f ; 

before the European jndges; and the inconvenience to the people, from be. 11 . eon. nt, 
of occasional during the European circuit, would become mtolri.ibie. . ; , 

S' Wlthrcspec?to the administration of cml just.ee, athe 
ferred from the provincial to the zitlah couit, »s p.oposu y - a| o))lv The juris- 
judge of appeal will be confined to his proper dutj^ot lecubn^, .1 ‘ .lundard. 

diction of the assistant and native judges it » 1 1 ’ 1,mU lo 1 

viz. 6,000 rupees. . much inetouHod b\ the trniisftsr to thorn of 

20. As the duties of the v.llah courts will b ^ cw11) . jH ; ul „| as they will at the 

all original suits exceeding 6,000 rupee-. h'”' ' ■ juii.- liclioir, horeafier suggested, it 

same time be weakened by the abolition tlu H ^ » u a ons t<> 3,000 rujw.s, 

iy proposed to relieve them, by r, ' ls,n K tine juust a < which bu t m was pioposod iu 

and by fixing that of the district moons.ffs at 1,000 rupees, wli.cn i j 

thia (lourt’s proceedings of die &0th of Jum’ UM. have perceived that h is n«»4 

21. The Wight Honourable the Oovrvno. , m the district -dls. 

intended, for the present at least, to conh i any i .1 , |,y this Court, under due tli 

Vlt * — aa lirnnum 


Kvrh if their number be somewhat u 
30th June last, the doubling the extent 
labour in (hut dcpurtinfci f, «*sp»:cHilly a 
tar the most numerous. Their cxertioe 
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~— ficial to the public ; and as it is by their means chiefly that it is proposed to relieve the 

Calcutta Civil zillah courts, so as to enable them to undertake the new duties to be transferred to them 

Plr.. ncetk mmittce. f roin the provincial courts, it is considered objectionable at present to impose on them any 
criminal duties. 

22. Under the arrangements thus proposed, a material modification of the existing rules 
respecting appeals in civil suits will become requisite. The new judges of appeal will not 
( stationary, but liable to move about the country on their criminal circuit, or oilier duties 
A' local superintendence; it is therefore necessary that all appeals to them, and all pleadings 
on such appeals, should be filed before the zillah courts, and thence be forwarded to the 
judges of appeal for their orders, so as not to encumber them with the attendance of vakeels, 
or other fixed establishments n« w attached to their present courts, and to enable them to 
pass judgment at once, on the record, as transmitted to them by the lower court. 

23 ! i t also six-ms desirable, on general grounds, when every judicial body under the Madras 
presidency, except this court, will be reduced to a single individual, destitute of those advan¬ 
tages which undoubtedly attend joint consultation with others, that a wider opening should 
be given to the admission of special appeals. 1 he Court think that the zillah, appeal and 
sudder courts, should be authorized to admit them in every case in which it may be diown 
to their satisfaction that the revision at the lin appeal is u requisite for the ends of 

justice.”. They would also ? that the decree of a judge of appeal, rei the 

decision of a lower court of original jurisdiction, sjiall be open as a matter of right to appeal 
to the Sadder Adav iut; bm that ms decree confirming that of the lower court be final, 
unless a special appeal be admitted by this court. 

24 . This Court entirely concur -11 the sentiments recorded by the Itight Honourable the 
Governor as to tlic necessity of a system for training young men in the judicial as well as 
in other branches «*t the public service, mid as to the propriety of fixing their allowances 
on a scale suilieicntly l.bcrul to induce 1 hem to remain in the Judicial department. But 
they think that ‘Jus may be done with greater benefit to the individuals, as well as to the 
public, by tlier means than by entrusting persons so young and inexperienced as zillah 
registrars arc- in general* with the decision of important jaw-suits, or extrusive criminal 
powers, again.-1 winch the Finance Committee have argued. 

26. The Court conceive that, instead of calling upon a young man entering the judicial 
line lo decide on a^eson his'otva inexperienced judgment, it would be preferable to give him 
a general insight into each of the various branches of the Judicial department, and to ph 
bis experience under the guidance of a superior of long standing in the judicial line * For 
this p irpose, instead of zillah r< gistrars, they would propose to attach an assistant to each of 
the seven judges of app al and circuit, whose duty it should be, under the orders of that 
judge, to revise tile p -fi >dn . ] returns of criminal and cm! casen receded from the lower 
courts before they are forwarded to this Court; to draft orders thereon for the judge’s ap¬ 
proval; to be deputed by him on local investigations into the conduct of the district 
or odicers cf police; to revise the translation of, and abstract the record of cases coming 
be foie him fi v decision; to correct the txunslatJoy oi the onmn;.l trials referred by him to 
this court; and to aid him generally m the conduct o! hw ofliw.. Such duties will oblige 
U you,- judicial officer to make himself master of all the details „f i| le K egu i atiomi u ff ec tmg 
the i over ti'ln'mds, :uid thua instruct Inm t-lic /“** tw them hereafter { they 

w,)j -dve him .radical experience in the native language*, and will fix in his mind, wlun 
moat*open to impression, many useful lessons rcsjuTtUng the treatuicnt of the natives, and 
tb. peruhanticri of native testimony, well culculatcu to quality him lor the administration of 
justice L j the neoph , winn hum d to the bench. 1 be ammgeuu nt will also transfer European 
talent ,w wasted in details, to its proper department ol supermh-falene^ and give the vigour 
of v .iith tempered by the decision of experience and tn/c *, ito 1 Unit improved control ov< r the 
diM.net moon, iff. md native of 1 cere of police, tji want of which lb 1 ha most obvious defect 
in the existing Hyntciiu 

•in, ) luv.ny fii'isi yiven u br ef outline of the arrangements proposed by this Court, they 
1 'n"' * .i .M-aiiniiu !., nhowing the e.s ponne, and the eventual saving attend nig them, compared 
witli that v. tiui; ic*d i>y the Bengal Finance GoyimittoOt 
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Appendix, 

III. 


Reductions in the Judicial Department. 


Estimated by the Finance Committee. 


Sudder, discontinuance 
of third judge 

12 Provincial judges - 

4 Provincial registrars 
Mahomedan law offi¬ 
cers - 


4,62,000 
33 ,boo 

38,616 


7 Provincial judges - 

Abolition of the Gun- 
toor zillah 

12 Zilluh registrars - 

Increase in the num¬ 
ber and pay of the 
sudder nmeens 



Estimated by this Court. 

Rs. 


49, 000 - 


63,049 


1 Sudder raooflee 
id Provincial judges - 
4 — registrars 

4 — cazecs - 

4 — raooftces 

4 — pundits - 


7 Provincial judges 


12 Zillah registrars 
7 Assistants to circuit judge*, 
at 800 rupees each - 

Fees paid to district moonsifls 
by Government, in addition 
to their pay - 
12 Zillah moofteo# 

12 Zillah pundits 

Rs. 

2 Native judges and 
their courts, at 1,000 
rupee ? per mensem 24,000 
3G Sudder tuneens, at 
150 rupees per men¬ 
sem - 64,800 


27*360 

3 mfi*s 


4,62,000 

33,600 


15,960 
12,600 
10,080 


38,640 


5*34,24° 

2,80,000 


Nati 0 establishments of four 
provincial courts 
Native establishment* of m- 
vi.u provincial judges - 

A» per Account, No. > 


75,1.00 

G7,'.’00 


8,400 


64,000 
24,57° 
20,160 


7* *3° 


88,800 


f»4,59< ; 
<’•4,680 


Rs. 

49,000 

4,200 


2,5^,240 

G'3,o4y 


*8,33° 


3,1)8,819 


84 


3.98,735 

3 . 93.625 


( 31 .) Proceedings 
of Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut; 
19 Oct. 1830. 
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*t 1 ^o T n i Fman * e C ? mmiUee , ^ Be ?S al a PP ear t0 h ^e calculated that the reduction of 
^ a „", p W ° U d h f e been at . tended h Y a " immediate saving of rupees 75,000 

mcrSTdiwf they accordmglyappropnate to the support of new sudder ameens on 
increased salaries. But there are still one provincial* and ninp -/iiloiia- 1 j 

c : ul' y P rcsid<2nc y> who would, in this event, have been thrown out of employ at once°and 
CG i u l f ] not generally have been reduced below their college allownnma TuLt t ^ 1 
salaries of these ten gentlemen would therefore have cost tfe Government about rupees'42 P 000 
per annum, and the saving, to this extent at least, could have been gradual only? ’ 

2«. The plan suggested by this Court, on the other hand, will enable the Right Honourable 
the Governor 1:1 Council to employ seven of these ten as assistants to the judges of appeal 
r t nd circ '" ’' ea . vlll s onl y ^ ree unprovided for, as an extra expense to the (iovernment^but 
p ls submitted that, until otherwise employed (as two of them now are) they should 
receive the established allowance of registrars. 7 ^ 

■ J 9 ' re s a . rd toth . e seven registrars to be selected for the situation of assistants to the 
judges of appeal and circuit, the Court do not think that their continuance in the Judicial 
department can be ensured on a less allowance than rupees 800 per mensem, a« entered in 
the foregoing Estimate ; and, considering that they will be subject to move constantly about 
he country, it is submitted that the tent allowance of an assistant collector mio-ht with nrn- 
pnety be added to this salary, without exceeding the just bounds of economy. 0 

:U) Ia addition to their monthly salary of rupees 70, each district moonsiff is allowed 
f/lnW 0/lc . aana 0,1 aU fmts decided on their merits, or adjusted by razeenamah, which 

T ’ :i i ' U y C °rr d > the levy of half an an,ia 0,1 aI1 suits filed before them the 
difference b,.ing paid by Government, under Regulation II., 1828, as resolved in the Minutes 

woaid'i^e mnply l covered institution £?* “ ,T S***. ^ 

suit:* dismissed for d« fault/* * *'^ came d to tbc account of Government on 

SS s$r -ffi *r C-* 

the present year have not yet been received from tl» > n / T .'xi 01101 r >r • ' J second quarter of 
incomplete ; but taking the sum payable Lv Government, in th« , u< ave tllftr efore 

the second quarter of the present ylar, at ttSTStJZ ‘ -‘h, ‘ S ■ HO “ *r 

ac! vernm< •>, beyond Oie receipts for district moonri«r ° , lj < l Uarter ' the 

fixed pay, will amount to the large am of rupees ^ ld jt l on to their 

with other items m the accounts of the zillah courts, has not until Uch > blended 

public notice. now been brought to 

32. The disproportion of suits dismissed to those decreed, and the * 
suits amicably adjusted by razeenamah, bear to those decided bv decre^ r SS c Ve ^ lo uhioh 
moonBills, particularly in the Ceded Districts, have long attracted notice \ • ? re , e ^district 
of repeat•• J orders by this Court, who have frequently dii acted the lower er 
examine the records in some of these suits. There me grounds tu flp 'j U ^H t ? 1 cal1 foranfi 
those withdrawn, or settled by razeenamah, are mere fictitious suit. ,1 .'V lu » ia ^ man y 
in eia rupee is lodged, merely to enable the party or parties to divide with # i U i <m lLLUa 

sih the oth,' half anna, which he is to receive from Government <, u t of * 1 ; (lls , l n L U)on 
of rupees 04,000. As an example, th. Court take »h. IbUowiu- IIV® d 

vaiipaud miKumiff m G'uddapub, tor the second quarter of this year>_ K “ crus <>t the 


Mi C. Bu&hby. 

* Mt . Sitoinhoifi, M . Pateruuntcr. Mr. Morelumf Mr. Bruere, Mr. V 
■ ' , M Sirauf M . Sjiarkc.i. 
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Number of Suita. 

Value of Property 
claimed. 

FEES. 







Us. 

Rs. 

Dismissed 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

1,221 

No Fee6. 

Decreed - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

2,502 

161 

Razeenamahs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•248 

0,353 

395 


Total Fees - 
Per Mensem - 


3)556 


185 


f 


33. Here is a moonsiff who dismissed double the number of the suits he decnes, but Ui~ 
property claimed under the suits dismissed is not of half the value of that claimed under 
the suits decreed, notwithstanding they are doubly numerous; he receives <0 rupees pay, 
but 1»5 rupees fees, making a total of rupees 255 per mensem, and pM6£6 only t J decrees, 
but settles nearly four timesthat number of suits, or 240 by razeenamali; Ins fees from decrees 
are only rupees 101, from razeenamahs no less than 395. Now. to ii tre the receipt of this 
last sum, of which nearly half, or 197 rupees, comes out of the public treasury, it is only 
necessary to advance the other half to enter a fictitious plaint and razeeuamah, and at the 
close of the month, the sum returns doubled into the hands of the district moonsiff. 

34. The Court will not take upon themselves to declare that such frauds are systematically 
pursued in general; but there is strong reason to suspect their prevalence, and their very 
practicability is sufficient to induct a reeonsid< ration of the payment by Government, whence 
they originate; for if the fees were paid entirely by the suitors, there could be no induce¬ 
ment to such frauds. The amount realized from the parties would go to the mooneifFs; and 

it never would be the interest of-to unite plaintiffs and defendants with the moonsifr in 

preying oil the public purse. 

35. The new arrangements will, it is hoped, greatly aid in verifying ho returns of the dis¬ 
trict moonsiffs, which, in addition to the control of the zillah judge, can be examined occu- 

11 v durihg the progress of t! r judge through the country, either by himself of 

his assistant ; bin as the moonsiff's fees will still depend on the entry ot a suit as dtvn* <-> 
instead of dismissed, it will require every exertion of the local authorities to chec * 1 ! 1 
abuses, not oniv calculated to corrupt the moral character of this important branch n m - 
agency, but to vitiate the very return* on which a judgment of their efficiency i ■ P* 114 *' ^ 

guard, however, against the temptation to fraud, to which the payment by (« acin nt , 

half of the fees of district moonsiffs is obviously calculated to give ns, the G.-uii ' * 

that it be discontinued altogether. When sanctioned originally, it wua n* y J J, 1 
that it would eventually involve any charge on the Government, thong » 1 ' ‘ m 

increased disbursement of no less than rupee© 04,000 per annum ‘ ,ri ^ 1 n m- 

fore will prove u clear saving to this extent, and, as such, it is assini t L <»regomg 

•stimatc to cover the increase now proposed in native judicial agent 

00 . It is true that the returns show the number of suits instituted belore the distra l moon- 
sifia to have greatly increased since the institution fee 1 was reduced one »alt ir» April 1828 
but, as before explained, the Court consider that measure to rave bad i dire, tendency to 
vitiate and exaggerate these ve rv **< inm' which ur not tin icforc to bn d< 


§L 


27 Q Appendix, 

/J m. 


col.. .- -- 

exaggerate these very n turns, which arc not them tore to bo depended on 
37. So long as suits under 10 rupees are cognizable by the village nuamsifl 
altogether. y>»t rnnfiitnc* In Virnno-hf h^ffiPP the district niOOUBlffs, whctC 


free of fee$ 
they are subjected 
to 
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to fees, the court are -atisfied that the levy of the full anna in the rupee on suits instituted 
before the district moonsiffs never will be felt by any suitor. The court, indeed, are decidedly 
of opinion that the re-imposition of the tax is advisable, and that accordingly the district 
moonsiffs need not suffer personally from the discontinuance of the fees paid by Government, 
but maybe ensured their present liberal allowances, by the re-imposition of the former fees. 
In order, however, to proportion the amount of fees received to the labour actually performed 
more c< >rrectly than at present, it seems requisite i hat on suits settled by razeenamah, no fees 
should be granted to the native functionaries unless the pleadings have been completed; 
because if, before this period, an amicable adjustment takes place, the settlement can hardly 
have been promoted by them. At the same time, to prevent this discouraging the mutual 
adjustment < f suits, it might be provided, as in section 11, Regulation XIII., 1810, of the 
Bengal code, that the institution fee be returned to the party on all suits settled by razee- 
namah before the pleadings are completed. 

88. The stamp institution fee on the superior suits now proposed to be made cognizable by 
the district moonsiffs and sudder ameens, varies from one to about half an an ia in tin* rupee, 
being atone uniform rate of rupees 32, or 512 annas, on suits from 500 to 800 rupees ; one 
uniform rate of rupees 50, or annas 800, on suits from 800 to 1,000 rupees ; and one uniform 
rate of loo rupees or 1,600 annas, on suits from 1,600 to 3,000 rupees. In the event of 
increasing the amount of the stiits cognisable by district moonsiffs to 1,000 rupees- it. wilt be 
requisite either to -rant to them the existing institution fee on suits from 500 to 1,000 rupees, 
a* now srivc i» to the sudder ameens, or to assimilate the fees to be. paid on such suits to those 
now paid on the lower suits, of which they have already cognizance. 

3<>. In the foregoing estimate the court have entered the expense of the two native judges’ 
courts to be established in the* -outheni division of Arcot and Guntoor, at rupees 1,000 per 
im nscut each, t< . - \ r all c ontingencies for office-rent, 8tc. But in addition to the salary of 
rap* . s 500 per men. * m to be granted to each, they propose to attach to them respectively 
tin same establishment as has b ui sanctioned for the native judge of Canara, being rupees 
383 pei m< nsenu mak’n a a toti 1 monthly charge of rupees 883 per mensem foi < j - » t . being 
rn.p- ,'h ; »7 below the estimate.' A list of the proposed establishment is annexed to these pro¬ 
ceedings. 

40. F ir the -it nation of native judge at Guntoor and in the southern division of Arcot the 
Court resolve to submit to Government the names of the following law officei 1 qualified 

for those situations. * 

1st. Sewarama Sustra, first pundit in Sudder Adawlut. 

2d. Iyah SaMry, second ditto, ditto. 

3ch /eekee-oo- deen-Mahomed Khan, Cazee of the provincial court Trichinopoly. 

4th. Fuzboolltth Klmn, mooftee of ditto, ditto. A J ’ 


41. The Court submit that it is desirable to select one Hindoo and one Mussulman for the 
proposed appointment#. 

4‘> With respect tt> the sudder ameens, tin. Court do not think that tl,™ 

. 1. . ,..1 mn und nnv 1 if ( hani. 1 . .. ‘ 


_ 1 appellate jurisdiction 

o\< « the iM- tru t moonsius, from whose decn i s the l ‘|’p' ; 'l- am cither too numerous, or not 
sufficiently important, to be decided by Luropcans. Jt wiw. also pomud out that the regular 
education of tilts sup* nch of judu r«d a-ym v m the native hiw* of the country, not only 

pucnlh rl\ qualified (hem for this duty t but insensibly exerci*r/| a whole j omc and mule rial 
vlocimoto# of the district moousifh theniselve* who feel that each of thoir 
»ta revised by n v. dl killed in the lew; and this < 

dwelt 180 hu h pobticttl importance of requiring this ■ tiind *,1 of cpniliftruti m from the 
«udder uroi eiiH as the best mtana of evincing the sincerity of Govuruincui m uminiKining; 

* inviolate 
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inviolate the solemn pledge to insure to the natives of India the enjoyment of their laws and 
religious usages which was given to the people in the fundamental enactments of the Madras 
code. 

43. Provided that this most important qualification for the office of sudder ameen is strictly 
maintained, and none can be promoted to that office but sucli as obtain a certificate as law 
officer from the college, the Court are of opinion that the Cazee-ool-Coozat, and one mooftee 
relieved from the duty of giving futwas, by the abolition of the Mahomedan criminal law, 
with two pundits in this court, will suffice for expounding the native law in all cases whatever 
arising in the various courts under this presidency, superior to that of sudder ameen. The 
situation of the second mooftee in this court may be abolished on a vacancy, or on his removal 
us a sudder ameen. 


(21.) Procue chn 
Madras Court 
Sudder Adawlut; 


19th Oct. 1830. 


44. The remaining law officers in the provinces will amount to 38Of these two will 
either be promoted to the office of native j udge in the southern division of Arcot a:»d Guntoor 
respectively, or will succeed to the vacancies caused in the establishment of i his court by the se 
offices being filled from it; and the remaining 30 it is proposed to employ as sudder ameens. 
on a .salary of rupees 150 per mensem, as entered in the foregoing estimate, with the addition 
°f fees on the civil suits they may decide, to be raised from their present limit of rupee- 75u 
to rupees 3,000, as before suggested. 

45. The proposed fixed salarv will augment that of the zillah pundits 10 rupees, but it will 

diminish that of nine amongst the zillah cazees, to the extent of rimees 7|, and that of throe 
of them to the extent of 00 rupees ; that of the four provincial mooftees to the extent of 112 £ 
rupees, and that of the provincial cazees and sudder mooftee to the extent of 200 rupees per 
mensem. But when it is considered that two of the provincial court cazecs (very old men from 
licngal) have recently applied for superannuation pensions, that two of the other highest paid 
law officers may be selected for the situation of native judge, and that the fees on civil suits 
of an augmented value, to be decided by the sudder ameens, cannot fail to be considerabh:, 
there does not appear to be any ground to fear that the aggregate allowance proposed for 
^ esr as sudder ameens, will fall below those hitherto received by tnem as law 

officers. If in any case it should, it is submitted that the present incumbents be allowed to 
draw the difference, as an extra personal allowance continued to them alone. 

4(5. Under this arrangement the class of law students at the college might he gradually 
reduced to five persons; and those who are qualified there might hereafter be selected to fill 
vacancies in the office of sudder ameen. 


47. Tile Court have drawn out the annexed list of the native establishment k> lie attached 
. Ihe seven new judges of appeal and circuit, which exc eds that of the present four pin in- 

c °iirts to be reduced, by the small sum of rupees 84 per annum, as hourn in the luregomg 
unate. But notwithstanding the retention of • even of the registrars as u ■ ; 

• U( |gos of circuit, on the augmented allowances proposed, and theaddii. a of two t r entno 
judges as directed by Government, the net reduction under the niT.mgonr vft* ^'hi idled bv 
^ ls Court, will, as shown in the foregoing estimate, eventually evened the estimate the 
f, dgni Committee b\ rupees 5,110 per annum. 

48. T 0 the foregoing review of th- changes contemplated, and 1 taUnune m the saving < w ti- 
qq eventually to result from them, the Court are bound to add th«* <*vpi« >sion of their 

Ppii henaioD, that the reforms 1 imposed will, as foreseen by GovciunM’iU, vastly iiuac ise he 

labour* 


is in the fr ur provincial courts. 
24 in the twelve zillah courts. 

•2 in Guntoor, 


CO C 
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lcbcmrs and correspondence of this Court. The reduction of the former zillah into auxiliary 
and native courts, which has already partially been carried into effect, is a mere change of 
name in the local agency, and a diminution of expenditure for the administration of justice. 
It can neither reduce the number of crimes nor of law suits iu the provinces ; and the same 
quantity of business remains to be done, by an agency less competent and more corrupt than 
that formerly employed. Instead of relieving the superintending authority at the presidency, 
as seems to {rave been imagined by the Finance Committee in Bengal, this alteration in the 
local agency, from the increased errors of its greater inexperience, and its greater liability to 
local influence, partiality and abuse, will considerably augment the duties of this Court. 
These changes are now proposed to be carried still further, and native agency is about to be 
substituted for much of the most important remaining European authority hitherto devoted 
for the last 30 years, to the local administration of justice. 



49 . Under such circumstances it is evidently of the highest importance to the due adminis- 
n of justice to the people, to strengthen rather than diminish the superintending court, 
on the efficiency of whose control the success of these reforms essentially depends*. The 
Court remark that it is not contemplated to withdraw from them the aid of a third jud<re, 
until a vacancy occurs “ after the system has come fairly into operation.” But overwhelmed 
as they expect to be by the vast accession of appeals and increased correspondence respecting 
riminal trials and other miscellaneous matter likely to accrue from these new arrangements, 
they take tins occasion to suggest such a change in the authority of the judges composing 
the court, as appears most likely to facilitate the administration of justice, under the difficul¬ 
ties to be foreseen, for which it seems only prudent beforehand to provide. 


Bengal 11 egulat ions, 60 . The Court accordingly submit, that, as in Bengal, any single ji*dg6 of the Rudder and 

008 XIII. I ; ou,d 'n‘, Ada vlutbe competent to hold a court to pass orders, decrees and sentences, and 
1810 \ XU. 18 25. to exercise all the powers now vested in two or more judges of these courts respectively, sub¬ 
ject to the following restrictions: 


Be ngal Regulation, f irst.—That in ’riminal trials, involving a sentence of death, no sentence shall be passed 

XII. 1825, see. 8. except by two concurring judges. * 


Bengal Regulation, 

xiiF. 1810, ci. 3d, 
sec. 8. 

BengalRegu!ations, 

VIII. 1808, sec. 6; 
XIII. 1810, sec. 6, 
clause 3d. 


Secondly,—-That no single 
decree or sentence prt 


10 single judge he competent to reverse or alter any order, decision 
eviously passed by one or more judges of the same court. * 


Thirdly. That a single judge sitting alone, when of opinion that the. decision, order or 
decree ot any lower civil court, brought before the Sudder Adawlut, should he reversed or 
altered, or when he does not concur with the judge of circuit as to the conviction of a prisoner, 
in a trial of which the record may he submitted to the Foujdarry Adawlut, or iu the opinion 
submitted by the judge of circuit, on any other criminal trial, respecting which a reference may 
be made by letter or otherwise, to that court, do not pass any decision until oue or more of 
the other judges can sit. on the question. 


51. Drafts of Regulations founded on the above suggestions around, r preparation, and will 
bo submitted to Government so soon as U orr( ,s v ' bight Honourable the Governor iu 
Council on these proceedings may be commmncated to tins Court. 


Ordered accordingly that extracts from the proceeding be submitted for the orders of the 
Fight Honourable the Governor in Council, through the* secrctaiy to Government in the 

Judicial department. 


Estimated 


miSTfty 
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Estimated Expense of the Establishment proposed for the Judge of Appeal and Circuit, 


Rupees per 
Mensem. 


1 Sheristadar - 

1 Head writer - - - - - 

2 Writers (each 20 pagodas a month) 

2 Native writers (each 10 pagodas a month) 
2 Translators (each 100 rupees a month) 

12 Peons ------ 

1 Chobdar ------ 

1 Duffadar ------ 

1 Moochee ------ 

1 Masaljee ------ 

1 Sweeper ------ 


I 

I 130 
105 
140 


200 

84 

10| 

10i 

10i 

4 


Total per month - - Rs. 

770 

7 


5,390 


it 


04,080 


Court Establishment for the Native Judyes. 

1 Sheristadar ------- 

1 Record keeper ------ 

5 Ghomastahs ------ 

1 Moonshee ------- 

2 Administrators of oaths - - - - 

4 Delayets ------- 

1 Duffadar ------- 

10 Peons -------- 

1 Shroff. 

1 Masalzee ------ r 

1 Persian inkmaker - 

1 Sweeper ------- 

1 Government vakeel - 

1 Nazir ------- 


I Rs. a. p< 
35 - - 

25. - - 

54 - - 

28 - - 
14 — — 

20 - - 
1G - - 

41 - 

10 - - 

i» 

a « - 
® - - 

21 - - 


31 in number. 

^ Jail Establishment. 











1 Native doctor 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 DufFuilars - 








10 - 

20 Peons - 







Rs. 

80 - 

393 


O O l 


The 
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(•21.) Proceedings 
of Madras Court of 
Sudder Adawlut; 

19 Oct. 1830. 
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- ^ The Right Honourable the Governor in Council approves of the arrangement of the circuits* * 

Cain ua Civil a s suggested in the second paragraph of the proceedings of the Sudder and Foujdarry 
Financed ommittee. Adawlut, above recorded. 

Reii'jiu-lon ihereon. The Eight Honourable the Governor in Council approves and resolves to adopt the seve¬ 
ral suggestions submitted in the paragraphs of the Court’s proceedings which are noted in 
11 , 13 , 14 , 15 , * 6 , the margin, but desires that it may be provided that whenever a new judge of circuit shall 
17 , i 9 > 2 °y 22 > 2 3, coni'ider the dismissal of a head of talook police, or other native police officer to be necessary, 
-5, 2 9> 35, 37, he shall make known the same to the magistrate in the first instance, and communicate the 

:: r 43* 44* 45* grounds of his opinion to that officer, wlm will then be required to give immediate effect, in his 
cwn name, to the course of proceedings pointed out by the judge of circuit. 

The amount of suits cognizable by district moonsiffs being raised to 1,000 rupees, the 
Sudder Adawlut will be pleased to introduce into the new Regulations either of the provisions 
r. erred to at the conclusion of the 38th paragraph of their proceedings as they may deem 
most expedient. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to resolve that Severamsastry and 
Yakee-oonic n-Mahpmed Khan shall be appointed native judges at Guntoor and in the 
southern division of Arcot respectively. 

The establishments proposed for the new judges of appeal and circuit, and for the courts of 
the native judges, are sanctioned, as detailed in the lists which accompanied the Court's 
proceedings. 

TJu Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut will be pleased to prepare and submit, with all practi¬ 
cable ex - edition, drafts of such Regulations as maybe necessary to give effect to the arrange- 
r.. nt now sanctioned, and of any circular orders which may require to be addressed to the 

; 1 ui’ts in the prov inces, for their information and guidance on the occasion of the commence¬ 
ment of the new bystem. 


(Enclosure.) 


Le f ter from Madras 
(government to 
Judges of Sudder 
Yen n d :> ny A dawlut; 
ad Nov. 1830. 


LETTER from the Secretary to the Madras Government to the Judges of the Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut at Madras \ dated 2d November injo. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, to acknowledge the 
receipt of vour registrar’s letter of the 19th ult., and to transmit for your information and 
guidance, the accompanying extract from the minutes of consultation under this date 

I have, &c. 

(signed) H* Chamier, 

Secretary to Government. 


( 2 *■) Letter from 
r«»i 11r.utee on Civil 

l.MalilotUmeiits 

Bengal; 

is July i&3u. 


( 22 .)—Extract LETTER from ike Calcutta Civil Finance Coum^tco to the Governor- 
general m Council at Bengal, dated 12th July 1830. 

l. It only remains for us t<> state, as briefly as the subject v ill permit, the amount of the 
reduction vs liich iic Honourable Court 1 - ordeis ten« er it necessary to make, and the mode by 
which the object may in our judgment be best accompli* ned. Q none point wc would premise 
u lew word*;. It wiif be seen hereafter that in the J udicial and Revenue branchr:, the arrange¬ 
ments we propose arc founded mainly on the principle of substituting mil ivo for European agency 
in the courts of pinuary jun-dU:tion, and in ihe conduct ol letails. The expvduucy of acting 
«ipon this principle ,ve arc happy to believe, is now generally admitted ; and experience having 

*E own that in »v > other v:\y cc u the e) large- ol the U'huinisl r.ilou be loot withiu moderate 
botindr, a regard 1 <r economy .vould atone auggest the policy of gradually rising the func- 
"" 1 ?^ and enlui :ing the emoluments ol our native fellow subjects, even if there were no 

higher 
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Curnmiltccon Civi 1 

Establishments, 
Bengal; 

12 July 1830. 


higher considerations to induce the adoption of the measure. But as, on the one hand, we do 
not expect that all the arrangements we shall now venture to suggest can be immediately 
effected, so, on th6 other, we would by no means be understood to rest upon those arrange¬ 
ments, as if they earned the above principle to its fullest possible extent. All authorities at 
Fort St. George arc, we understand, united in opinion that an entire success has followed the 
plan of giving* enlarged powers and better pay to the district moonsiffs; and although, in 
the permanently settled districts of Bengal, where unfortunately nothing is settled and little 
is known but the government assessment, peculiar difficulties may present themselves, tve see 
no reason to think that the same consequences will not follow from the same measure: nor 
can we doubt that at all the presidencies the above-mentioned principle may, at no distant 
period, be much more extensively applied. 

28. But after all, until we have secured a clear surplus applicable to the payment of debt, 
the main question must always be, what of the existing establishments can be spared with 
the least inconvenience. 

.29. Proceeding on this principle, and adopting the summary mode of revision with which 
we have resolvccf to commence, it seems to us that the following savings might be made with 
little or no sacrifice of efficiency. 

30. In several establishments, additions have been made which are individually of little 
moment, yet which tell importantly in the aggregate. In regard to these, it is imposd'Ie lor 
us now to enter on a detailed exposition; but in the present condition of the finances, it is 
reasonable to expect that the beads of offices will, in many ernes, find it quite practicable to 
do with the same establishment, or at least with an establishment of the same expense, ns 
that which sufficed in 1823; 0 discretion being given to them, to distribute the amount 
allowed as they may judge lx st, subject only to such restrictions as we proposed in the case 
of copyists, viz. that there should be an average and a maximum of pay not to be exceeded ; 
and we would respectfully submit to your Lordship, that it would have an excellent effect if 
you were pleased to instruct your private secretary to revise his own establishment on this 
principle. 

32. In entering upon the consideration of this branch of the civil establishments, we are Political Reside a 

abundantly sensible of the peculiar reserve with which it beb< - cies and Ag 

ments. But it is not the less necessary to submit what lias occurred to us : and it must be 

superfluous to add to the bulk of this report by any lengthened explanation of the grounds of 
°ur opinions, or by any studied disavowal of dogmatism in maintaining them. 

33. Supposing that we are not to exercise a minute interference v>ith the internal adminis¬ 
tration of ro reign States, we should imagine that the residents at Hydfahad, Gwalior a ml 
^ agpore, might do with one assistant. 

31. At Lucknow, where the necessity of interfering is perhaps most urgent, ami the n 1 t 
? ’ interfere is clearest, the resident has no more than one assistant. 

35. If this principle be adopted, there will result the following saving: 


Gwalior, 2d Assistant - 
Nagpore ditto 
Military Assistant 
Hydrubad, 2d Assistant 
-extra ditto 


2ls. 


<U)0 

<mo 

478 

A74 

383 


2.033 

12 


Per Annum - - b T . Us. 31,020 

, 33. At Indore, the resident being also opium agent, and having, we htlievo, a grim wnnv 

People to <h ? | vvilh, will require umre assistance; but he might, we hould think, do with 
VVv '» l “' f spare the third and extra assistant*. Ueuce a furihci owing of J is. ’ 0.033. 

37. The 
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.' Vne a.-s:-f Lints at Delhi being available for general purposes in all the adjoining dis- 
tncts, any decision regarding them will better be taken when the establishment of 
covenanted officers is generally revised. 

3a. But of the political agents under Delhi, we should doubt whether that at Jyepore 
'ilouid ie maintained, unless the Government of that State be desirous of bavin" the advice 
of a British officer, and be willing to pay for it, as the Bhurtpore State now does for the 
-e f. wth >t. We might thus effect a saving of Rs. 45,443. 

We are also disposed to think that the political agent at Loodiana mio-ht be spared : 
one ;i_ r * nt ought apparently to suffice for all purposes connected with the country to the 
north-west of the Delhi territory, on this side the Sutleej, as well as for the adjustment 
°i any questions arising between us and Runjeet Sing that would not better be immediately 
• taken up by the resident at Delhi. It is remarked indeed, by the Court of Directors* that 
tins chieftain, with whom we have no resident, is the one with whom matters stand on the 
most satisfactory footing. 

4 o. f rom the discontinuance of the Loodiana office, a saving would result of Rs. 12 898. 
11 . FurlI kt, it appears to be questionable whether the advantages of having separate 
agents t Oudupore and Sirowee are commensurate with the expense, Rs. 70,600; and with 
ti n impression, we submit to your Lordship in Council the expediency of discontinuing 
those offices. 53 

1 *2. Linder the Malwa residency, vour Lordship has already abolished the agencies of 
Kanthul and Baugc.cr, and that of Bopawur; and if the principle of consolidation and 
rotj nchmont c »uM be carried further with advantage, we presume it would have been done. 

ll, ! ’ : , v 't is not easy to say what officers must be employed, until the question of 

mr, rl r.mcm ,r non-interference be definitively settled. But it has doubtless already 

■ •rrv.l to your Lnrdsh.p in Council, that, the mere fact that the agents are busy is no 

1 i \ ,V y ? T<i . wunt, ‘I l J , ha<1 we one with every petty chief, or in ..very villas. 

‘ , ■' 1 / n,, ' i,M .v <"*> •>* make business. The expediency of retaining the deUchedpeigun- 

n .lis that ,.I c under ill.! agent of Irimar, seems to he particularly deserving of inquiry; and 

°* ™ . CI . lL * duties of that o h or without the revexii . mt of those 

peiguiuiaic-., might not be undertaken by the authorities in Candeisli 

i.i. We nave ul - ady in a separate letter submitted to Government the question, how fa.- 
it IS necessary or c tpedient to maintain the irregular troops employed in that part of India 
at the charge of the British Government. ' muia 

44. Of the provincial battalions, three have already been disbanded; the r< , ir 
disband another has been taken; and the expediency of maintaining the oth, 
separately considered with reference to the military force which they have bee F.i , 
least, intended to supersede. In the mean time, we venture to ussuniu it »= . *k 

the charge will, at least, be brought down to the standard of l«23, and thi^ ‘ * M - J iln ' 
provision for any burkundazes that, may he hired to replace the provincial hJ‘ 
saving of Rs. 0,14,220, according to the. auditor's book, and of lis. 5 , 3 c o?i . 

the receipts and disbursements of 1827-20. actor ' lu “« to 

52. The increase in the establishments for administering justice in the interior of the 
<• entry, arises, it will be perceived, chiefly irmn the appointment of an additional imloe of 

li.linK.ntof a jilhh <**«,.. Ful..,l,., r ,.. ,l„. 

ubiaed with the office of civil judge; much too of the inen wffirh 
Revenue department would appear to have been summsted with a 
belonging to the Judicial department; and it appt-ure to us clear 


<SL 


circuit, the establih 
traeien formerly cum I. 
lias been made in the 

vii w t', objects properly b^^ . b .- r , --- *. — * — -■ «pp<*urs to us 

ili.it !.; rcvcn.it- i .-kiblbfnneut ■ may be made most importantly to subserve to purposes of 
H'™- Indeed, in this . ountry, the two departments can scarcely be considered apart; 
aj 1 *c hall now proceed fo revise the establishments ol both jointly. Consider;iblc m the 
inert* .*• lmh»-on, both in the judicial and revenue establishments, it fc»m» to ue certam 
J. t ■.vith.uit hoi, c- choivj.* of system the former will be still further tmlurijed. From ull 
i'lunt r. i.iu i .. (I - y Mutt uirrius of business are acMnmilutirm, and t!» i p d.-ninl 

i1f ,,i v»:d /Vocordingly, though insolvency be staring us in the* fere, y c *t Within the-.* few 

a» 

& weeks 
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weeks a magistrate has been appointed to Juanpore; and the collectorship of Beorbhoom, 
which, looking only to revenue purposes, we should certainly have proposed to abolish, has 
had the magistracy united to it. We have little doubt, indeed, that if the existing system 
be maintained, Government will soon be under the necessity of appointing a separate magis¬ 
trate to every district of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Benares, and that the 
civil courts will yet fail to satisfy the just claims of the people for prompt and efficient 
administration of justice. Assuming then that a change must be made, and that the princi¬ 
ples of such change shall be the substitution as far as safely practicable of native for Euro¬ 
pean agency ; there will remain the cpiestion, how that principle is best to be applied. On 
grounds which we have briefly stated in our report relative to the establishment of Fort St. 
George, and on which, as they appear to be now generally admitted, we need not enlarge, 
it seems to us that the first step should be to enlarge the powers of the native judges: 
ultimately, we are of opinion, the primary jurisdiction in all civil cases ought to be confided 
to them; the main business of the European judges being to see that there is no failure of 
justice through their neglect or corruption, and their interference in individual eases, wh t'u r 
by appeal or otherwise, being limited to what is requisite for this purpose. in the crimh al 
department, also, we have no doubt that the native judges might be extensively e;r.pf ved 
with general advantage; the European officer seeing in all serious cases that the orders 
passed had nothing unjust and improper on the face of them, before they were earned info 
execution: and both in that department, and in the police, the quantity ot hu>*mes> might, 
we conceive, be very considerably abridged, and the cause of the people promoted, if the 
wishes of the community were more consulted in regard to the discovery mid punishment of 
minor offences. Pursuing these principles, we are persuaded that the efficient administra¬ 
tion of civil and criminal justice might he fully provided for, not only without any increase, 
hut with some diminution in the number of European district judges, and that the interven¬ 
tion of an appellate court between those judges and the Sudder Court might be wholly 
dispensed with; ultimately, indeed, it may not be too much to expect that one European 
court will suffice for several districts, but the change must of course be effected gradually. 

53. It appears to us to be very desirable to separate, as far as possible, the magisterial and 
judicial functions; the principle, therefore, of the arrangements which have already with th s 
view been adopted more or less extensively, at all the presidencies, has our full concurrence; 
and we presume, that wherever the office of district judge is separated friun that of magis¬ 
trate, the expediency of relieving the latter from much of the duty which magistrates ia 
Bengal are now required to perform as criminal judges, will he recognised. 

51. It remains to consider whether the office of magistrate shall be genera IK united with 
that of collector; or whether, keeping them distinct, we shall endeavour to diminish and 
prevent the increase of the public charges, by reducing the number and pay of the officers 
employed. ^ 

55. A T ow, as far as the magistrates are concerned, looking to the <. \tent and reputed popu¬ 
lation of the several districts, we see no reason to think that any of the < x i ~ 1 i*• - ali- • ; *• " o 
Kpediently abolished without providing another similarly upwrinti 
functionary. For anxious as we arc to see natives employed in offices ot nnpoifimci anu 
liberal emolument, it would not, we conceive, be prudent, for the j a - l 1 ha . to pace 
them in situations to which there belongs any large, discretionary imtluvii> • urn. me ivunvis- 
k-‘ l *i:il functions must therefore, we think, be for the most part **onfhi» , d 10 ‘’i K, V ! 1 

long as our scheme of civil administration partakes so largely ms it now doc ot tile spirit 
0 4 ’ despotic and military government. , . 

In the districts in which the government revenue is not yyj ii\< l 1 • porpotuiu , the 
ti.inie considerations would prevent us from suggesting any consuu iu dc rod n tion in the 
number of collectors; since in such districts much must be left to the discretion of those 
p herrs, and that discreturn can be properly exercised only by one possessing minute local 

knowledge. 

In the bower Provinces, indeed, as far us the mere nudter of collection is nwicenkd 11 
f^haildar might, wp think, in many districts take the place of the l* m v an officer; 
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- and when. the judicial establishment shall be strengthened and reformed, by enlarging the 

' ' - ta CK d powers of the native courts, and duly regulating those of the European \ udo-es, it will not 
' • • - ’ ttcc ' oonc.-iw, be necessary to continue to collectors in those provinces the judicial powers 

v.hith they now exercise; still, however, there would remain some duties which it might not 
oe altogether safe to confide to natives, excepting under the immediate control of an 
European officer: and even m the Lower Provinces we. should anticipate considerable advan- 
tage trom the union of revenue and magisterial functions. 


Against ibis arrangement we have as yet heard only one material objection, not 
founded on a misconception of the position in which Government and its revenue officers 
Stand towards the people; viz. that it will no longer be possible for Government to find 
employment for indolent or ignorant men, without greater public inconvenience than is now 
ed from the appointment of an incompetent collector. But this is an argument 
which, at the present moment especially, it must be unnecessary for us seriously to 
answer. * 


Vide 
No. a 


59. In the unsettled districts, we consider the proposed union of duties to be recom- 
menderi by the strongest possible considerations, the measure being indeed m our judgment 
quite indispensable to the efficiency of either department. We trust it is not necessary to 
entt into any detailed explanation of the grounds on which we hold this opinion, the 
Sopn im Government having itself in many instances admitted the principle, and the 

arrangements adopted at Madras and Bombay, after the fullest discussion, being founded 

upon it. We should indeed d<. little more than repeat arguments already doubtless familiar 
to your Lordship in Council, those especially so frequently urged by the late Sir Thomas 
Wo,,*,; and referring to the papers already on record, in which the matter is discussed we 
vent uro, with this general declaration of our views, to assume, that if the union of the offices 
M eollec.i u- and nue/istrain be an economical arrangement, it is one which ought on other 
grounds also to be adopted. ° 


:>o. how it appears to us, that by adopting such an arrangement, a lurgo savins of 
115(1 1 Kl ' J? e effected, several magistracies may be abolished,* "and the number of judges 
tde. may be dunum he L W e aseuim, as already intimut. d, that Euroi a c y is never 
to » employed lieyond what th< ssity of tin m may justify: thf r function 

11 th ® covenanted civil servant- of I at in control and direction, not execution! 

that details are as far as po be left natives, and i v 1 J 

our labour in attempting to do ilui business of the country when we can succeed in . tC 
it to be done as well oi better by the people themselves. We. also assume tint 
of i *iw h.*a native offh <r ■ shall be secured bv adequate pay and well- U finr rl ^j^nty 

By this system wc me satisfied that the burthen of the’ collectors’ duties may b- 
as to leave them ample leisure for those of the magistracy, if the latter be nr ^ 
luted. Further, > district judges be reheud from 0 mu d 

functions, and from the cognizance of original civil suits, and that of the less imnrrtant 
cr nunal cases, their author.L may be so far extended as not only wholly 1 0 mnei4de the 
necessity of maintaining the courts of appeal, but os to enable Govermnenf t • the 

revenue commissioners from the duty of holding thn ramon* except in -t, <•;.,< caHeg '. arM j if 
the ordinary duties of tlioso cofflamibsionern be restricted to that ol’ c.iitroUinc tlie ’morris 
truieH u,.d collectors, their number may certainly be reduced without, any sucriliru of 
efficiency. 


ppcuciix, *M. W ith tlie above views, w beg leave to submit a hkhedtile of the establishments of 
b MS. C alec - covenanted civil servants, by which we would propose that the adminialration of the Ke.ru- 
l;t: WI provinces, and of the Dchll territory, should be coiidm led. 'flic Ceded Tcrritoneu & on 
“ > ubuddu, and ar more recent acquisitions, wc shall bereufter sepunit' !v consider. If 

iUi ; aciordiiig to whieli the Schedule hit* been prepared is adopted, a ouviuir will be 
oi j ( ' ‘ ' in the offices now mi pm intended by covenanted civil servants to the "extern, of 
Jf-. logiu.u in, uidc|»<mdttut1v or the court® 4>f appeal, from the abolition of winch u further 
of lO. 0,70,000 will ftittuit. 


Th« 
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G*2. The last measure would render it necessary either to have an additional Sudder Court, 


Appendix, 

III. 


or to add to the establishment of the present court. The latter arrangement, we think, is ^ ourt 01 Sudd ? r . 
decidedly preferable, so long at least as there shall be no change in the constitution of the ^ 

Government; and although we see reason to think that it may be found practicable to arr * ‘ v * 
make a reduction in the expenses of the Sudder Board, and Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium, sufficient to meet the increase in the Sudder Court, we deem it prudent and proper 
at present to allow 170,000 Rs. on that account. 

63. We have already, in our Report relative to Madras, recommended the abolition of the Registrars of Ziliah 
office of registrars, persuaded that it is in the last degree objectionable to employ under that Courts, 
name very young men as judges, according to the system now’ followed. We have not over¬ 
looked the reasons that might be urged against the proposition, on the assumption that the 
registrars were employed as ministerial officers in conformity with the principles of the code 
of 1703. We admit that registrars might be very useful to the judges in seeing that all ore- 
scribed forms are observed, and especially the essential rule which requires that parties snail 
be brought distinctly to issue, in superintending the execution of orders and decrees, in making 
local inquiries, in preserving the records, in inquiring into and reporting upon a variety of 
matters that will otherwise occupy much of the judges time. They might also, perhaps, he 
employed in advocating pauper suits, and conducting the suits of the grout pauper. Govern¬ 
ment. In some cases, too, it might be advantageous to direct them to Mt with the chad 
native judges as Witnesses and reporters of their proceeding, and generally thfflr inight.be 
useful as the staff or secretaries of the judges, being also available for occasional vacancies 

in other departments. . . . 

(>4. These, objects, however, are not of the highest importance. It is clearly more nec<*> 
sai v that the collectors and magistrates should have the aid of assistants of some standing, 
than that judges .should hav< • registrars. Such assistants, in the unsettled countries especially, 
or in the management of the particular estates in districts permanently settled, will nave the 
best possible training for any line of duty to which they may be destined ; and as it seems to 
be impossible to have both registrars to the courts and principal assistants to collectors and 
magistrates, without inordinately increasing the number of civil servants, and consuming the 
funds that had better be appropriated to the appointment of a sufficient numbei of native 
judges adequately paid, we conclude that the office of registrar ought to be abolished here 
as at Madras. 

0 i>. The native judges of Bengal appear to be in general underpaid. The moon sifts Native Judges. 
esjxMually, being in several districts far too numerous, appear in main instances to receive u 
miserable pittance, and their time is often taken up in mere executive ditties which a common 
mohurrir might discharge. These defects of the system seem to admit of easy remedy, and 
We doubt not that, with liberal pay, an ample supply of good native judges will soon be at 
the command of Government. But of course, in the application of what wy would >. 
under this head, it. is especially necessary to proceed gradually and with caution, the u« lil 
sclh me being kept steadily in view, and every lit opportunity being token o i adopting 
ziliah by ziliah, with modifications suggested by local circumstance*, but ic> attempt■ >cing 
made to enforce on unnatural uniformity, or to anticipate the existence ol u m-nuim 

6 (1. It appears to us that the native judges would be sufficiently reuu.ne.att o 1 if nil an 
average they received Rs>\ 2,500' per am mm : ; ml a gradation oiVnioImn. nt lu-neg < rMruhie, 
hidfmondently ufdiHerencts of funclion, ive would recommend »h«t tl»e ratool j.iiy 

I"* As. 0,000, and the lowest ifa. 1,200. , 

«7. For the trial of civil suits of inconsiderable value, it Wl !»•* neee.-i.ry to have some 
8 teff.«iu:d in the interior of the districts; but it does not nppt .r to us .id visa I le t.) curry this 
Pnticipie so iur us lias sometimes bren proposed, under the note „ ot giving every one justice 
Ht bis own home; end this opinion v • hold not on considerations of economy alone Hie 
Rfeat object, we. conceive, w to secure (lie prompt decision of ruses, the. settlement ol which 

'•‘in only b. - .peetnl through the .. of a court It that lx ui .n.plud.ed, nod if 

*dl iinnuuoHti.ii-v detcn .ion of ppHio ; md witnessa b* molded, « modern • di.-i nme o.’ fie 
court from the residence of those uitiaged in litigution, will not bo severely fell. 11»o strength 
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of the establishment ought therefore, we think, to be settled chiefly with reference to the 
population and wealth of the districts, though extent will also properly form an item in the 
adjustment; and if the districts of the least extent and thinnest population be divided into 
four or five divisions, and the most populous and extensive into eight or nine, there will not, 
we imagine, be any just cause of complaint on the score of distance. 

08. Civil suits, in which any considerable amount of property may be at stake, as well as 
all cnminal'cases (excepting those of the hi ghost description),‘should, for otrviotls reasons, 
be tried at the Sudder station, unless where the parties may prefer one of the oemmnah 
o u'ts. It will nl-o probably be found expedient to employ the head native judges in the 
trial of appeals fvun the decisions of the inferior native tribunals: and generally we may 
re that, the European judge being chiefly useful puses of control, the plan of 

ordering new trials, and of referring cases decided by one native judge to the judgment of two 
or more, and questions of tact n> juries, should he adopted as far as possible But into 
these d ails it is foreign from our present purpose to enter; and in submitting the Schedule 
a c^tablishii cut., we do so of course with the full expectation that considerable modifications 
in iw several part-, may be found necessaiy. 

C o Looking to the reputed superficies and population of the several districts of this pre¬ 
sidency, io the extent of the civil and criminal business, as shown in the statements furnished 
by the Saddci Dcwanny and Nizamut Adawlut, it appears to us that the number of native 
judges will need to vary fr< nn eight to 12 . For a few places in Bengal 18 may be required, and 
ci some of the western districts six a igr posaityy suffice. One-third, or thereabouts, we gup- 
t to be employed at the Sadder station; the remainder at convenient places in the interior 
<>f the (-Vi' n! districts; and as far as we can venture to decide on a matter in which some 
latitude must of course be allowed, th wants of the people would be sufficiently provided 
foi by the employment in the districts mentioned in the Schedule # of 415 native judges. The 
scab of emolu nent s might, we conceive, be advantageously adjusted a* follows: ** 


_ 1 

1 

Wbe f 6 Are > 
wanted. 1 

Where Q art 
wanted. 

Where 9 are ’ 
v.uiitcd. 1 

Where 10 are 
wanted. 

Where 12 are 
wanted. 

Wh rc 15 ere 
wanted. 

Where 18 are 
wanted. 

At 6,000 p' an. 

- 4,800 ditto 

- 3,000 ditto 
• l,8oo ditto 

- 1/200 ditto 

1,— 6,000 

• • • 

1, — 3,000 

2, — 3»£°° 1 
s,— 2,400 

1,— 6,000 

2,~ 6,000 
3>— 5» 400 
2,— 3,400 

1,— 6,000 
1,— 4,800 
1,— 3,000 
3,— 5,400 
! 3*— 3» 6o ° 

1,— 6,000 

1, — 4,800 

2, — 6,000 
3»— 5»4 00 

| 3,— 3,600 

2,—12,000 

2,— 6,000 
4,— 7,200 
4,— 4,800 

2,—12,000 

3>— 9>°oo 
5>— 9,000 
5>— 6,000 

3,'—i 8,000 

3,— 9,000 
6,—10,800 

6,— 7,200 

Total - - 

6,—15,000 

8,— l9,800 

9,—22,800 

10,—25,800 

12,—30,000 

*5>—36,000 

*8,-45,000 

Average - 

2,500 t 

2,475 

2.533 

2,580 

2,500 

2,400 

2,500 


70. If this scale of emolument be adopted, the aggregate pay of the officers in question 
may he stated at Us. 10,37,500, being ifc. 3 , 07,600 + ui excess of the sums now received by 
tlie sn ider airmens and liioousiffs in their judicial capacities. 


71. It 


• Upper Provinces - * ” " " * - mq 

Lower ditto 286 

Total .. . „ 4J5 

\ Aciicv^nte preseni .i/Iownnces of Suddcr Aineeno and Moonsiffe - 7,30,000 

AKfreraic c.f proponed allowance to native Judge* - iQ» 37 vT>°o 


in. 

Calcutta Civil 
FinanceCc m .nit tec. 


Vide Appendix, 
No. 5 & 9, MS. 
Collection , 


Kxccns 


3,07,500 
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no special comnirtion, and in which the quantity of hind ti untuDMii \ *u« n.m o is suid to be 
large. This suggestion would equally apply to Madras and Bombay, when fheeiuuu 1 mds 
fa Gc*m to be very' extensive. 
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71. It has, we understand, been proposed to employ a considerably larger number, and to 
give higher pay; and it may be proper to explain, that in estimating the wants of the country 
we have proceeded on the assumption that the suits now summarily disposed of by the zillali 
judges and collectors are generally such as to admit of easy determination; it appearing 
that*the judge of Burdwan decided more than 5,000 such suits in one year. r ilie possibility 
of our requiring a larger establishment ought however to be kept in mind, as one of many 
obvious reasons for carrying our proposals of retrenchment elsewhere beyond the immediate 
necessity of the case. The salaries above detailed have been adopted by us, after a careful 
consideration of prices and the wages of labour, with reference to the duties on which we 
suppose the native judges to be immediately employed. If hereafter they shall take the place 
of zillali judges, or if the importance of their functions shall be otherwise materially 
enlarged, it will of course be right to reconsider their claims to increased emoluments. 

7*2. We shall separately report on the native establishments in the Revenue and Police 
departments. At present we shall only remark that it seems to us to he of the highest 
importance that the collectors, those in the unsettled districts especially, should have 
efficient servants, and that for this purpose their head men should, as at Madras, be 
liberally paid. This is equally desirable whether colle t < Btrates or not; 

but it will certainly beyond any other measure tend to remove all the difficulties which are 
likely to oppose the plan of uniting the two offices; for a good sheristadar and a well- 
ordered system of record will render the collector’s superintendence comparatively easy. 

73 . The pay of our tehsildars may, we see reason to think, ho so regulated as to pro 
vide a fund for the increase we should propose to the sheristadars; and it, as is dcsirabh on 
grounds often and unanswerably urged by Sir Thomas jMur.ro, the former have the ehaigt 
of the police within their divisions, we shall be able, we hope, without undue parsimony, to 
effect a certain saving in the native establishments. This point, however, we propose to 
consider separately. 

74 . Besides the offices mentioned in the Schedule, there is a commissioner for the Sunder- 
bunds ; which appointment, now that the boundary has been settled, ought to cease, and the 
duties be transferred to the collector and salt agent of the 24 Perguimahs, and the other 
collectors whose districts touch the Sunderbunds. 

75 . The revenue surveyors ought, we think, to be reduced and employed merely astopo 
graphical surveyors, unless we can satisfy ourselves that their superintendence will on sun 
economy and accuracy in the field measurements, which are indispensable to anything hkt 
a real settlement of the country. On this subject the surveyor-general is understood to be 
preparing a report, and we shall reserve it, therefore, for future consideration. 

7(3. The special commissioners, acting under Regulation ill. IH 2 H, must of eour.M be 
considered as holding temporary and contingent appointments. It they do nothing (h it 
could not be done by the ordinary courts equally well and cheaply, of course th< s sh<>nin 
ce ise; and however well they may perform their duty, and however large may be <l ) u 
of property confirmed through their judgments to Government or individual*, u 8 l ' ’ u 
disposed to think that the establishment of a good judicial system nmild rt -'***lyi nu . iu ! 1 1U ■ 
any such special tribunals. It is to be observed, however, thot he duty of a kmU vv lu * h 
it would be rather rash at pivsr ut to mumst to nutivc jml •. u V cd.» m*i. t an ,u » 1 " 1 

to take credit for any stttiici under (bin head; but wo would ugc * ~t (<>MSU 1 u * V 
expediency of employing several oflhe officers who may become *»jK*iinmH »ai \ on . <> >- 
tion of the offices proposed t<» bo abolished, as comnii toners in di.-im N " 

* r .. **-- MTand fi audit lout I v nlionnb 
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Committee on Civil 
Establishments, 
Bengal; 

12 July 1830 
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(23 0— LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 14th June 1830. 

My Lord, 

1- Tr.t marine establishment under the Government of Bombay will form the subject 
01 I jrfc ^ nt Rc I Jort - According to the method hitherto pursued, we furnish a compara- 
tiv " statement ot the ordinary and extraordinary disbursements in this department for 
1 "28-24 and 1828-29, exhibiting an excess of Rs. 6,02,932, exclusive of steamers in the 
latter year. We also insert below the charges from 18X5-10 to 1828-29 and those esti¬ 
mated for 1829-30 and 1830-31 *. * b 

2. In submitting to your Lordship in Council our remarks upon this branch of expenditure 
it. is not necessary, we apprehend, to describe the several changes which the Bombay marine 
has undergone at different periods, much less to enter into a narrative of the lono* r d 
honourable public services which they have performed, and which have recently been ™ 

in a special manner by the privilege conferred on the officers of taking rank with thoi f 
the Royal navy ; for these topics could not materially assist the immediate object of o°- 
inquiry, which is to fix the extent of maritime force indispensably necessary to be maintain 
bv tilt Honourable Company in the actual circumstances of present times. 

3. At an early stage of our investigation we endeavoured to ascertain, in consequence of 
the correspondence on the subject which had previously passed between the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment and the Government ot Bombay, whether the exclusive employment of His Maiestv’ 

.* ps would prove k s expensive than those of the Indian navv (the designation now direr turl 
to be applied to the Bombay marine); but the answer of Rear-admiral Gage did not loud r ,a 
to expc( minution of expense, ng it necessary to maintain a distinct r, r 

«■“ r M rt K ' " ith ihe «<*•»• t^S n * 

ol the Supreme Government, we do not. enclose a copy of it on this occasion “ ° mcUluia 

4. Your Lord.'hip in Council is aware that the Hoimm-ddr. ^ , /. w 

despatch dated the’ Ft of October 1827, to the Government o R, K °‘, Dlr t e ^> m a 
establishment for the Indian navy should in future consist of twelve vessels; ’"**** * hat the 

1 frigate 


• Statement •>( the Charges of the Bombay Marine from 1815—18 to 1830 37 


V t A K S. | Loral Charges 


1815- 16 

1816- 17 
18j 7-18 

1818 - 19 

1819 - 20 

18‘JO -7 I 

1821 - 22 

1822 - 23 

1823 - 24 
1874-25 

1825 - jO 

1826 - 27 

1827 - 28 

1828 - 29 
falimatc 1829-30 

18 . 10-31 


10 , 27,502 
9 > 63 * 6 p 6 
11,28,518 
10 , 92 , 55)3 
12,47,649 
i 3 * 3 *V-too 
12,96,344 
n> 45#967 
10,81,509 
*0,9^,507 
14,70,228 
14 > 44‘ 1 55 
18,79,421 
16,17,04*2 
17,26,000 
i5>oa,7oo 



77,830 

77,3oo 
(>8,609 
“>7'.8i3 
*> 63,804 
2 * 07,227 
■ >06,<joo 
2 , 22,200 


TOTAL. 


10,27,5112 
9,53,006 
11,38,518 
'0,92,593 
12,47J'49 
13,3^,200 
»2,y0,344 
X' ,45,967 
>1,59,339 
>1,89,*57 
16,44,61,5 

17 , 15,968 
21,49,225 
18,93,261) 
19,22,900 
17 * 5,900 
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3 sloops - 

4 ditto 
2 ditto 

2 steamers 


1 frigate (the Hastings) 


of 30 guns. 


(23.)—Letter from 


each of 24 
ditto 10 
ditto 10 
ditto 5 


Committee on 
Indian Navy; 
14 June >830. 


We have not found any information on record to enable us to discover the precise reason 
which led the Honourable Court to order the above scale of force to be maintained, except 
the one assigned in their despatch, “ to promote the etficiency of the Indian navyneither 
does it appear on record that any inefficiency had been experienced, or that, any calculation 
of expense was made in reference to the proposed scale: upon comparing this number and 
class of vessels, however, with the number and class of vessels composing the marine when 
the despatch in question arrived, a list of which we have inserted below it will be seen by 
your Lordship in Council that the scale proposed by the Honourable Court is much larger, 
and would consequently be much more expensive, than that existing in 1828. 

6 . In a subsequent despatch, dated the 31st December 1829, the Honourable Court 
informed the Government of Bombay that, in the present embarrassed state of the finances of 
India, they did not feel themselves at liberty to authorize the construction of a 24-gun vessel, 
and that every expenditure that could be avoided or postponed, without groat ck trinient to 
the service, must be abstained from. They further added, “ we conclude that the Bengal 
Government will have transferred to you the Lnterprize steamer, and that the Hustings 
frigate will have been also returned to you; and we should hope that by the additi. n of this 
strength the marine will be found adequate to discharge all its ordinary duties/ ' 

0. The superintendunt of the Indian navy, Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, has given his 
opinion that ten vessels is u the smallest number that can possibly be done with, without 
allowing for extra service, or small expeditions against pirates and the services required to 
be performed by these vessels are also laid down by him as follows : 

4 vessels to be in constant circulation, in order to keep up a regular monthly commu¬ 
nication between the Presidency and Bushire, in the Persian Gulf. 

3 vessel at Bassadore, for the commodore of the squadron in the Persian Gulf. 

2 vessels at the Presidency, one to be kept ready lor ary service required, and the othrr 
under repair. 

1 vessel for the duties of the Red Sea. 

1 vessel to cruize in the Gulf of Cutch, Cambay, and to the northward. 

1 vessel for the service of the Malabar coast. 

7. With regard to the scale here proposed, we beg to observe, ihat the employment of 
'•hips of war does not seem necessary f or every description of service thus destined t. y them, 
and that a steamer may in future supersede the necessity of employing ships 0 / w.n in ‘he 
Neighbourhood of Bombay, on most occasions in which it 1 ms hitherto been cimtemurv to 
employ them; neither are we aware of any service for a ship of wav in thy hod >«• u m ‘ 1 
is so pressing as to justify any expense on that account.; moreover, it may bo H »del\ •msumed 

that in iUmco timoa :i vMfipl rtf war mnv hp rfiartf n I nils <M t rich. ' ,f 1 



strength 


*List of vessels of uni in commission in i8c8, exclusive of schooners nnd smaller vessel; 


18 guns. 
It ditto. 
io ditto 


4 ship? 
l ditto 
3 '-'rig* 


ditto 
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strength of the Indian navy ought to be reduced greafly below the standard above spe¬ 
cified; and this impression is generally strengthened by the other information we have 
obtained. 

8 . With the view of assisting our judgment as to the footing on which the Indian navy 
rhouid at present be placed, we requested the opinions of Commodore Sir John Hayes and 
of Captain Ross of that service, and employed under the orders of the Supreme Government; 
ml these officers intimated their inability to afford us any satisfactory information, in con- 
sequence of their long absence from the western side oi India. 

h. >\ c also consulted Mr. \V, Bruce, formerly resident of Bushire, whose long experience 
a..d local knowledge entitle his opinions to great weight, and we solicit the particular notice 

of voui Lord si iip in Council to that gentleman’s letter, which accompanied our address of the 
lfich of April last to your Lordship m Council, and a copy of which for the convenience of 
r eference is annexed to this Report. 

10. We shall, in the first place, advert to that portion of the letter in which the policy of 
altogether withdrawing our naval force from the Gnlf is discussed. On this point we confess 
we are not satisfied that there exists any clear necessity for a minute and constant inter- 
h rence wit! the piratical States in question, such as to require the continued employment of 
force upon the duty which the Indian navy is intended to perform; and it it weje 
net essarv to provide for an occasional enterprize only, we should he decidedly opposed to the 
policy of maintaining for the purpose any other armed naval force than that of II is Majesty’s 
navy*: oven indeed for the regular sen ice which the Indian navy is required to perform 
were it now a question whether such an establishment should be created, we should be 
ugmnst the meii'ure, and should deem it preferable to look to the navy of England of 
which one or two huge brigs ol war would probably suffice, and over which it would not 
we presume, be difficult so to arrange that the Governments of India should exercise direct 
autL„il y As an ultimate object, therefore, the discontinuance of the India ,'dit, we 

,thi k to be kept in view; and the remarks of Mr. Bruce are well deserving of intention in 
,*oii‘ U ring that branch of the question which lunges on the state of affairs in the Gulf. 

ll> But at present the Company’s Governments in India have no authority over the 
King's navy, and the actual existence ot a large marine establishment at Bombay is an 
important circumstance to be attended to. In that establishment no nee can 

probably be made without a reference to England ; even should it there be tesolmi f. dr 
continue it, th measure could not be effected otherwise than very gradually with X 

expense; and for immediate practical purposes the main point for consign /„ ^ ! * 

be, how tin* tin charges incidental to the establishment can be curtailed. If the policy of 
withdrawing our naval force from the Gulf appeared to your Lordship in Con . •il to be 
advisable- and the experiment to be worthy of trial, our suggestions would n cm- 

selves into a small compass y, for the immediate wants of a naval force at Bombay would 
not, in tins case, be much greater than those of other parts of India, and all in excess of 
one ship and one steamer might be deemed supernumerary. As, however, we are not 
at liberty to assume that your Lordship iq Council may adopt this view of the subject, wo 
shall proceed on the assumption that, son.it naval force i» deemed requisite in the Gnlf, and 
then the dr. rec of force there wanted becomes the real object of inquiry: respecting the 
system and scale on winch the Indian navy may require to he maintained, the judgment of 
your Lordship in Council wall n<> d< ubt L** materially iuilneneed by the informuTinn pro- 
- ■ his i eeliencj Rcar-adaiiral Sir L. Ow< h tn present naval commander-in-chief, 
“i his iei.tu* (if the 8th ultimo to the Supieme Government 

1 *L ^ i t! leaving the Gulf without any nov d fore ', the iv r,-c t"•uihh.duncnt of 
Bombuv be reduced withm the narrow limits above indicated, or whether your Lbrdshlp in 
Gouiteil may hesitate to adopt -.o sweeping a redufcticai, we take leave td remark that the 
ton ' m which he t ii tuie exportations of the Indian navy uic mentioned in various docu- 
nu: t; on the tcoords of that Pie ideney, which aic before ur*, mul even the recent change in 

* its 
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its designation, are rather to he regretted as indicating no disposition to diminish, but rather 
a settled purpose of augmenting the heavy expense with which it is attended. This is a 
point which, in our judgment, deserves the serious attention of the authorities both in India 
and in England. 

13. With these general remarks we proceed to the consideration of the extent of force 
which Mr. Bruce considers sufficient, if any should be thought necessary in the Gulf 
of Persia: lie has estimated it at one vessel of 18 guns, and one armed steamer, 
provided the resident does not employ them as packets; but the constant presence of a 
steamer in the Gulf may not be necessary; and as both vessels would require to be relieved 
from time to time by others, this relief in the case of the steamer might be difficult from 
want of an adequate number, and would at all events be very expensive. Me have there¬ 
fore to recommend, that one vessel of 18 guns be stationed in the Gulf, to be relieved 
periodically by another of the same class; for these two vessels will no doubt be found 
sufficient for every ordinary purpose. 

14. The resident at Bushirc has a schooner *, we observe, attached to him, and we would * The “Fly,” com 
propose to assign another schooner for the duty in the Gult. These vessels which are of manded by a Na 
a cheap description, will furnish ample means ot communication between the different parts live. 

of the Gulf, and either of them could be sent on packet duty to Bombay, if necessary, but 
the relief of the vessel of war, and the opportunities of communication afforded by trading 
vessels, will probably render the necessity of rare occurrence. The schooner Telit a is at 
present attached to the establishment of the Honourable the Governor; but since tie; intro¬ 
duction of steamers on the western side of India, a vessel of the latter description will 
probably be preferred by him on the few occasions in which he has to go to sea, and the 
Telica might be appropriated to the service above stated. 

15 . As the necessity of having a commodore in the Gulf of Persia ceases if the naval 
establishment is put on the footing here proposed, we recommc i d the abolition of that 
appointment. The office of storekeeper at Bassadore will also become unnecessary. 

1(5. In regard to the state of the piratical powers in the Gulf of Persia, we had occasion, 
in our report of the 20th April last, to notice incidentally the rare occurrence of piracy 
within late years in that quarter; and the trifling nature of the cases which have been occa¬ 
sionally reported, none of which in reality concern British interests, serves to confirm the 
notoriety of the fact. The records of events for a series of years affords indisputable 
evidence that the practice of piracy upon ships sailing under British colours has ceased, and 
that iu respect to the other vessels it is infinitely less frequent than at any former period ; 

*nuj hence it seems reasonable to assume that Government may -afely reduce its maritime 
strength to a lower degree than formerly, 

17. tn applying our attention to the subject under review* we have carefully penned > 1,1 
considered the arguments which have been advanced in th< despatch o( tin* 2(>ih 1 ebmapv 
18^0, from the Government of Bombay to your Lordship in Council, and in ri er boeumenf 
iQ proof of the necessity of keeping up a naval force on a linger scale than he - appealed > u 
to be indispensable; and although we are fully sensible of the weight which these aignnuuu, 

° arr y, yet considering them along with the absolute ncec-ify of retrieving the s bu bom its 
I J j-c\u\iary embarrassments, they have n« 4 . convinced us that the latio •. (i- f > die least 
°* fhe two. Besides, it does not appear that sufficient importune* ha- I • en biaeli ui. in thv 
^umontH to which we allude, to the fact that a squadron of 11 is Afuj« -t> s she..- is m Indi i r 
I thm their services are procurable, .111 eases ' war * ,v emergency, a*- g, 1 I 11 he Persian 

u b ,l s els 1 where, and that they have always been, in truth, the pr popvh rating anrt in naval 

u.ri.i rt . i n that quarter. 

, l} V If the Honourable Company’ Government maintains a ibrcc sufficient to sco that its 
Katies aie “ - ‘ 1 * J ^ 

Power whicl 
P^aticul 


bserved (and for this the lx-sl secuntv 1- tle.it coimumidnig impulsion n u> 
now undoubtedly prevails, in consequence of the convincing proofs which «.hc 
powers ie the Gulf has experienced of its 


ability to chuaiise then oflbncuO. in that 
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case we think that all is maintained which can reasonably be contended for on the plea of 
Finance Committee. bro f der P” nc »P le I s adopted m deciding on the extent o? naval 

Tt • q n !i d 5 lf a system of P ollc y ,s pursued, for instance, which binds up our 
if W( unrlirtT 11 ^ 1 t le P e , ty P ollt,cs ol the Arab tribes bordering on the Persian Gulf; or 
+ takc ' to provide for the complete protection of every one visiting that sea, and to 
Lr ’ ac f>unt every depredator against others as well as against ourselves, then even the 
* rye number of ships proposed by the Honourable Court to be maintained may prove insuf- 
licient, tor the sufficiency must of course depend on the nature of the objects to which the 
services of the maritime force are to be directed. The essential object of inspiring the pirate 
Stat f. a salutary awe of our power has, as above intimated, been attained by^operations 
10 ' hicn the force ordinarily employed in the Gulf could only be expected to take an incon- 
- * ruble share; and the necessity of undertaking repeated expeditions against those states 
at l very heavy charge to the Bombay Government, was not, we may observe obviated bv 
the existence of an expensive marine. The whole tenor of Mr. Bruce’s letter affords evidence 
oi the existence in the Gulf of that impression of our power to which we have alluded • and 
the circumstances, recently reported to the Supreme Government, which attended the Cap¬ 
ture of a vessel belonging to Morbut, and the restitution of the captured property on the 
demand of the resident at Bushire, show that this impression continues as much as ever to 
prevail. But as the prevalence of that impression is not to be attributed to the strength of 
our marine force, and as it must operate to diminish the risk of our being obliged to 
hu e recourse to measures of coercion, it would surely be very unreasonable to regard its 
existence as a ground for maintaining the Indian navy bn an extensive scale. 

19. As the evtent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gulf are of 
importance in considering the present question, we insert a Statement thereof from t ho 

ye ir 1821-22 to 1827-28: * 1 1,10 


1 

YEAR. 

BEN 

GAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 
18*7-28 

30,25,178 

38,54,718 

24,18,321 

18,111,883 

22,53^3.18 

11,56,278 

21,27,040 

47,40,902 

34,64,404 

34,15,607 

27,13,344 

31,47,072 

21,06,601 

22,54,434 

92,002 

2,24,240 

1,90,144 

20,04a 

00,020 

0,301 

17,900 

20,90,021 

85,040 

54,150 

83,410 

3,67,802 

1,07,009 

4,^5,058 

33,85,197 

36,79,109 

39,44,529 

86,31,303 

31,78,411 

34,22,128 

82,05,662 

33,59,884 

30,91,782 

41,59,485 

37,15,060 

43,43,780 

41,91,831 

33,66,175 



hvii'd on t).« rude iri question is mall, owinjr to tin* exemption Iron, 
th«* most valuable articles of import, such ,-- ircab.jrc, jo\ V . Is mu 
— duty at, Calcutta, ou an average of the. ab<r 


uty which is allowed 

■ , r .1 , } j''" and horses. The import 

••"d export duty at C uieutla, average of the. above kv.vuu years was 7<\ 1 cr 70-J. 

y.-i.,, !(, W.rtio, and at. Bombay JU Vt ,777 Tl., ; mbmim.d Statement kIh.’wh what 

;iop i ion ,f linn trade m earned ou hi English am! what in Arab ship ; 


BENGAL 
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YEARS. 


1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 
182(5-27 

^ 1827-28 

821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 

1820- 27 
Ll827-28 

1821 - 22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 20 
1820-27 

VLU27-28 


ARRIVALS. 


ENGLISH. 


Ships. 

11 

10 

12 

3 

2 

3 
0 

0 

10 

7 

4 
1 


24 

14 

13 
4 
3 
7 

14 


Tons. 

4,406 

4,071 

4,617 

050 

505 

002 

3,004 

2,131 

3,012 

2,530 

1,581 

125 


8,901 

7,005 

5,080 

1,239 

1,283 

3,092 

5,007 


ARAB. 


Ships. 

10 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

15 

2 

3 

3 


4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

3 

3 


Tons. 

7,770 

4,800 

4,331 

4,378 

4,054 

4,547 

0,250 

050 
1,525 
805 

1,350 

780 

1,724 

1,704 

3,005 

3,131 

2,573 

092 

781 


DEPARTURES. 


ENGLISH. 


Ships. 

15 

10 

0 

4 

7 

17 

9 


8 

1 

8 


12 

9 


4 


Tons. 

0,748 

4,201 

1,883 

1,752 

2,938 

0,525 

3,058 

1,112 

1,028 

305 

400 

150 

4,527 

3,695 

953 

1,630 

1,757 

1,888 


ARAB. 


Ships. 

13 
10 

9 

7 

10 

8 

14 


15 

28 


4 
3 
0 

5 

6 
3 
1 


Tons. 

7,401 

4,177 

4,385 

3,455 

3,041 

3,273 

0,259 


2,253 

3,077 

3,803 


2,239 

1,712 

3,283 

1,809 

2,083 

2,500 

251 


aa - ln ,h - sc,,l “ * ^SEdSi'“«■ IT.-sHlcncio, : 


'V 1 *' (in- wtuil occur, it can be. supplied 

Uo “hips which will be laid up under the proposed ulair 

1 lh-siiici hi pH of war, there ore 1 ' n 1 11 11,11 ‘D. ( . . .. , 1 

h “ v < oHer some remarks; arul the first of in- - the surveying ship Bonwres, the 

Q Q 


|iv putting into cohlfiimxioh our or more oi 
tuhli-limeut on which vvo 

t 


Appe 
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Committee or. 
Indian Navy ; 

14 June 1830. 


21 . In a despatch of the 2 !>th August 1821 , the Government of Bombay was informed by 
the Honourable Court that it was left to its discretion to In marine on a scale 

suited to the wants of tb- 1 nblitr service, and not to nuur art unueee-sary «. \|>nusc dunie; 
a period of general peace; and in accordance with this view, we think that m a tune of peace 
like the present, tire. Indian navvmay at all events be put on a peace esiublishme.U, com -t 
<-«'ly with the security of British interests mid the preservation of existm- tivat.rs 
accordingly recommend that the number and class of ships of war in conme- am la. 

*° the following scale, viz. : 

Two ve ssels of 18 guns for the Gulf of Persia* 

( >ue vessel of 10 guns under repair. or M-duty at lion,hay. 

Gnc steamer for general duty at Boinh.iy. 

o.> * , ,' c iin ,i ihp 18-fun vessels iv<iumng an\ cowmh i ihl» Uj ur, we pie 

muh;\ ” thp T T ffh? -uir ~ cun bo pul into eomen-Hon in her place, or that 

"nJ™?”;!,, *.»« «.»*-r» - «* -«»—< tkc «** 

. .■*»•• l! . 

uM ,J nder»'tmH tluit there i*i 
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for which, exclusive of officers, purser, master, captain’s clerk, and stores, is entered in the 
auditor s book at Rs. 25,912 per annum, or at Rs. 21,312 beyond the charge incurred, after 
deducting officers and stores, for the surveying vessels employed by the marine surveyor- 
je’ieral 01 Bengal *; whereas the difference between the two vessels is only 50 tons the 
250 ancl the latter 200 tons. We therefore recommend that the complement 
. t :i ' “snares be reduced to what is absolutely necessary for the object of her being 
ahoat, and that she be laid up as soon as that object is accomplished. A similar system of 
exorbitant expenditure is observable in the establishment maintained at Bombay for the 
pilot brig Palinurus. This vessel in point of tonnage corresponds precisely with a Bengal 
pilot vessel, and, exclusive of officers, purser, captain’s clerk, and stores, is entered in the 
"a.,:, r’s book at Rs. 10,988 per annum, whereas the latter description of vessels, exclusive 
pnots and stor s, is entered at R. 4 , 600 , showing an excess in the former of Rs 0 388 + 
r J his comparison, too, holds equally good whether we consider the Palinurus to be employed 
'? a P llot bn g (whwh she properly is) or as a surveying vessel (which she is understood to 
b. cnsionally) ; for the same class ot ship, and the same complement of men, are now used 
1 Bengal for both purposes. As a pilot bng for the Bombay harbour (where there is 

an 


Expense of a Bengal pilot vessel, exclusive of the charge of officers and stores 
One*fourth on account of different c of tonnage - 


And one-third on account of higher wages at Bombay 


Total 


t Comparative Statement of the 


. 

4j6oo 

— 

bfoo 


5,750 

0 

1 , 9*7 

■ - 

7,667 


the Palinurus. 


. and of 


Pilot Bmc. 

1 Native Carpenter 
1 Carpenter's Mate 
1 Syrang - 

1 Tin dal - 

2 Steersmen - 

1 Cook for the Euiopeaus - 
1 ditto for the Natives 
1 Cussaub - 
1 Topaz - 
1 Pilot’s Servant 
4 J .nscars (able) - 
8 ditto (ordinary) 

1 Sail-maker - 

The charge for proviaious ave-\ 
raged during the year 1828 J 


Total per Mensem - 
Or per Annum 


Brio Palinurus. 


20 

15 

15 

12 

20 

8 

4 

8 

7 

7 

112 

40 

10 

10 5 


383 

4,600 


o ~ 1 
8 6 


1 Gunner - 
1 Carpenter 

4 Quarter-masters, or Succa- 
uies, at 25 rupees each - f 
1 Native Steward * J 
1 Syrang - 
1 First Tindal „ 

1 Second ditto 

3 1 colT s> ! l8 rupees each 
1 S !° r 'u 6 Commander 

1 ditto (or the Alaies - 
* ropttac. ttt fi rape*, ouch 

Conunaader'a Servant 

1 Chief Mate’s - ditto 
J second ditto . ditto 
1 gunner’s ditto - 
1 ditto 

4 Marino Boys for training 
at 12 rupees < ach 
* ioviaiou allowance • < 

lotul ptir MotiHni • 

Qr per Annum 




40 - - 

40 - - 

100 - - 

20 - ~ 

30 - - 

18 - _ 

15 - - 

240 - - 

8 - - 
lo - - 

9 — ~ 
12 - 
12 - 

10 - - 
8 - - 

7 - - 
6 - _ 

43 - - 

282 <1 98 


ivr> 

>,988 


ft 98 

3 7 <* 
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aa ample supply of excellent pilot boats) she is understood to be totally unnecessary, 
except in the monsoon. We recommend, therefore, that this vessel (the Palinurus) be 
annually laid up from the 15th October to 15th May, and that when iu commission fur 
the remaining live months she have only such a complement of officers and crew as is con¬ 
sistent with the nature of her duties. The employment of one vessel for surveying ai 
Bombay is, we think, quite sufficient, especially in reference to the question of expense! 

25. The vessel (Nautilus), which is stationed at Surat for the senior naval officer,'we 
propose should be laid up; for as that officer resides altogether on shore, the expense of 
a vessel for him seems very superfluous, and we find the same opinion expresst d in 
a Minute* by Mr. Warden, late member of Council at Bombay: moreover, we are no; 
satisfied that any necessity exists for having a naval officer at all at Surat, but we shall 
reserve our remarks on this point for*a subsequent part of this Report. In our Schedule 
we have taken credit;, for the sum ofIts. 45,316,+ the amount of reduction which we calculate* 
will arise by adopting the suggestions contained in this mid the preceding paragraph. 

26. In orderto exhibit tevyour Lordship in Council, at one view, the number and descrip¬ 
tion of ship.4maintained at Bombay, exclusive of pattamars and inferior craft, in the jsent • 
and two preceding years, we insert the following List, which likewise embraces the scale of 
ships of every description, with the above exception, which are contemplated in this Report 
to be continued in commission: 



1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

— 

No. Guns. 

No. Guns. 

No. Guns. 

-1- 

No. Guns. 

1. Elphinstone - 18 

1. Elphinstone 18 

1. Elphinstone 18 

1. Clive - - 18 

2. Amherst - 18 

2. Amherst - 18 

2. Amherst - 18 

2. Coote - - 18 

3. Clive - - 18 

3. Clive - - 18 

3. Clive - - 18 

3. Tigris - - 10 

4. Coote - - 18 

4. Coote - - 18 

4. Coote - - 18 

4. Hugh Lindsay 

6. Ternatc - - 12 

5. Ternate - - 12 

5. Ternate - - 12 

(steamer.) 

6. Nautilus - 10 

6. Nautilus - 10 

6. Nautilus - 10 

5. Benares (survey¬ 

7- Antelope - 10 

7. Antelope - 10 

7. Euphrates - 10 

ing ship.) 

Thetis - - 10 

8. Euphrates - 10 1 

8. Tigris . - - 10 

6. Palinurus (pilot 

P* Benares (survey¬ 
ing ship.) 

0. Benares (survey¬ 
ing ship.) 

0. Benared (survey¬ 
ing ship.) 

brig.) 

7. Flv schooner (t >r 

10 * Paliuurus (pilot 
brig.) I 

10. Palinurus (pilot 
brig.) ' I 

1 

10. Palinurus, (pilot 
brig.) 

packet son ic< in 
the (iulf.) 

(con t inn ,nt) 


• yth July 1827* 

Benares: 

Present charge ----- 
Proposed ditto -*>•-- 

Diflbrlfics * - * 

ultras; 

Present charge * 

Proposed ditto for five months 

Diiidrence • - * 

ibig Nautilus * 


R*. 

- - 

7,667 - - 


10,1)88 - - 

i,ytfi 10 8 


Total 


l8,S45 


fM>7* .1 4 
18,000 - , 

45 . 31 $ 5 4 
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1828 . 


Guns. 

H. \ acht Hygeia. 


In Ordinary: 

12 . Aurora (receiving 
vessel.) 


g< > u' if 


1 1 

1829 . 

1830 . 

No. Guns. 

No *- Guns. 

11 . Fly (schooner at- 

11 . Fly (schooner, at¬ 

tached to the 

tached to Resi¬ 

Resident at Bu- 

dent, Bushire.) 

shire.) 

12 . Telica (attached 

12 . Telica. 

to Governor.) 

13. Enterprize 

13. Enterprize, 1 

(steamer.) 

14. Hugh Lindsay,/ 


(steamers.) 

In Ordinary: 

In Ordinary: 

14. Aurora (receiving 

15. Aurora (receiving 

vessel.) 

vessel.) 

15. Thetis. 

16. Thetis 


17. Hastings (frigate.) 


No. Gune. 

8 . Telica. 

0. Enterprize (steam, 
packet.) 


*., plan as u vr^l ^ w ? h ave included one steamer in the fore- 

'"■ivrlibourhood of liu,ul,r^d t!he otC L^ F ^ 8U ® Cleutf f a11 0ldin{lI 7 duty in the 
the conveyance of passengers and letters to the*Tf2r«l ^‘Phtyment of the latter for 

laMon not nccessarv tor the Government t r Sea, winch may be considered a specur 

■ it l.e attended with heavy p^STL^ IT l‘ ???** rf""**" 1 * cnter ^t, or 
PoM-oflicv d*parti,.«nt, to witch th.^hi^of tho ^ dertak, «S belongm* think, to the 

, “• *«■ ;.,>r . . o V.I^£l^BS^t?XS?rfcSg2- 

1 he number «t«i<tmed to serve ailoat i. v iNo ir 11 A , , 11 Inc Jnaian navv: 

October 1827 3lst D r’ J&{*& W the 3& 

captains, 12 commanders, 4i! lieutenants, 00 midshipmen kh d fcIckne8S , was five 

The number serving afloat in 1828 was, four can min ■ 

34 midshipmen. ’ Capta,as ’ eight commanders, 23 lieutenants. 

And the whole number of officers, afloat and on shore on fnrlm, i 
at the hitter period, was, eight captains, 10 commanders ’ in i;, , ~ l1 or on sick certificate, 
20 . ft is material to point out t .join L<3i , in (■ Z!c ?lTl \ 48 
if the Honourable Court officers holding situations on sht.r . ’ llt .although by tl 


11 Jb iiiciM i it!i wi ituun uut lu Vour lordship m Counril tit. i V i . . 

tup Honourable Court officers holding situations on siur • \ i M . u though by tfie order 
I cl urn to the proper duties of their profession, or to rp«i™*i ' rt t0 relin 9 u,sk them 
establishment of oliicers fixed by the Honourable Court, for • n '. l . m, ‘ altogether, yet 


o 

and rt 

the csiaonsrnnem. oj ummo uacu uv luc Honourable Gonrt fWr • u" x '""'TT—> j'** 

the .same as that which had previously executed all duties i at on }*’ ls , nea yy 

b» , in»f time captains and two lieutenants, and the addition u! M mf ** l , ore ’ the reduction 
hijiiiu n o, sides, it is u> be obs. mil, th.it the appoiS ,ts 'f T 12 “ ,d ; 

■ 'glams' cl. rk-' have been introduced since 1023- 21 infl tlm't T'" ’• , 8 >-o) masters, and of 
»«d volunteers for piloting ships in and out of the ’h ° /n ^tabhshment of pilots 
—I d .niMies to b< performed by the petty and u ,. ’ T»™v, which duty had 
L added to the master i.t 'ITTTT ' 1 tl,e inar,nt> > was 


^ . i .i ,. v 7 “ ,,u warrun 

0cU , * t by the Court to be added to the master attendant’s <h 


o 0 r , * , L,i ; "’r . -- «uru ( i(, , ,t’ B (IcpBrUncnt. 

* * * he number of dlieers required afloat for the Inrli-m »■ lt . , 4| , , 

..... .*■.jj ..». 


<f>) a compart'livelv biuall item in the expense of a hh, ot V r. 

»>"H. beti, r attained by continun g t„ them i , • ' '™ n ?'"y 

fire urn,ted afl-at, rather than ,m shore 


keeping; yliips \n 


commission nrme- 
cebfiaiily r 
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cessarily, with tlie view of affording employment. In reference, therefore, to the number 

of ships of war, and of vessels of every kind*, exclusive of pattamars and other small craft ( 2 3-) better from 

which are commanded by natives, the following number of officers will, in our opinion, Committee on 

suffice for service afloat, including casualties, furloughs, &c.: three captains, three com- n 

manders, 19 lieutenants, 28 midshipmen: and as at the commencement of the present year 1 4 ' une 

(1830) the actual strength of the Indian navy was, nine captains, nine commanders, 46 

lieutenants, 67 midshipmen, it will be evident to your Lordship in Council that there is 

more than an ample supply of officers for every description of regular or miscellaneous 

service that can now be required of them, whether afloat or on shoref. 

31. In respect to the pilot establishment ordered to be introduced at Bombay, the Marine 
Board at the Presidency, in a Report to the Government, dated the 14th June 1828, 
observed, that the existing establishment for piloting vessels in and out of the harbour had 
been found fully sufficient to meet every exigency, and the Government consequently con¬ 
tinued the pilotage in the hands of the warrant and petty officers of the marine ; but as 
volunteers for the pilot service had been sent out by the Court in puruance of the intention 
expressed in their despatch, these gentlemen have Seen incorporated with the midshipmen, 
whose number at the beginning of the present year amounted to 67. We would therefore * 
beg to recommend that no more midshipmen be sent out until the Government finds occasion 
to apply for them. 

32. The number of pursers at the commencement of the present year was 13, and we 
observe that they are attached to vessels of the smallest class, and steamers; as these 
appointments are recent we recommend their discontinuance, for the Indian navy has done 
without them for upwards of half a century; and although, as observed by the Honourable 
Court, “ the practice of victualling the snips by a monthly allowance per head to the 
captain was decidedly objectionable,'” yet the system now introduced of furnishing provisions 
by the Government appears to be practicable without the aid of a purser, especially in 
small ships. 

33. The 
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1 steamer of 5 guns - 
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l surveying ship - 
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1 pilot brig ----- 
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l schooner, Telica - 
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1 steamer packet - 
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Assistant to the Superintendant ( :t ) 
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15 
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Add for contingencies 
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- I 

> I 

1- 4 - 

4 

6 


Total - - - - ! 0 ] »9 


(“) Note ,—Tins appointment being classed among the • : t»iations to be filled by officers on the strength 
ot the M :i rino, is included in the above list. 

f J he duties of master-attendant at Calcutta, and Bombay marine surveyor-general in Bengal, and 
hidicotM Inabtcr ' uttcnc * ant at Bombay, are those principally embraced in the class of dutn* here 
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-1 ffiT- ve " ,™3 

* c l>™p<»e to reduce the number to^Lee.correspondiS-’SthtWtSb 5 
in our list. Ihi office- described in this and the preceding the captains 

individuals who arc not included on the strength of the fmli™ ® ^ conferred on 

selected from the senior midshipmen; but as the Indian nuvv haa1Sh& maste . 1 ' s are 
o C a PP°^tments, we recommend their abolition. ^ tl u therto c one ^lthdafc 

34. r i he expense on account of pattamar and advice-boat* h .10 „ • 1 , . 

we observe, since the year 1*23*; but as the establistaenbomer^^^^ ffc’ 

' 1,n " aiu pfo for present purposes, w r e beg to recomm. nd that t 1 u> , • ^ ^ ^ ll p ^ to 

reduced t„ the former stanSurd,’uhereby . redact,o,Vof 

aitiount of Us. 3,472 ; and, adverting to the expense attending the effected to the 

employed about the harbour of Bombay, and to sundry petty < si.-,° 11 ^ sma cr:i *[' 
therewith, into the details of which we could not advantageously enter‘ Tl( -' nts connected 

tlla ^ t Th ' OV K mraent wiU , b - C enabled t0 effect a considerable reduction in til rJoeiJ 
,{ f- observations which we have thus far submitted to your Lordshin ,,1 -i 
apply to that portion of the establishment which is to serve afloat; hut before^v< rao^T* J 
otlcr our remarks on those establishments in the Marine department which exiJYni t0 
we beg leave, with great respect, to advert to the orders of the Honourable Court IhTl’ 
T C<; 1 . !K '' m s?, 114h P-’"graph of their despatch of the 31st October id- 

! the establishment of officers for the marine, our attention,” it is stated, « ha - been 

^ ' ber , who oraemployed in stations on shore; and beini of 01 .; 

f* , thc P" 1 ' 1 !; 0 19 ve , r y objectionable, we desire that all officers now so emnlnvEl7 
called upon rather to relinquish their offices and return to the proper ^ 

tension, or to resign the marine altogether.” 1 4 cr lutles °* then pro- 

30. Now v ’ ' ’ 

on shore are 

was actively employed afloat in the Java expedition, and dunnHhe 1 -itelt‘f ,nCttlcutt *» 
another msiancc <>f a similar nature occurred in the case of the Imi r Y rf " ar i and 
although a member of the Marine Board at Bombay took the ™ B L arnc *> who, 
frigate, an.' fluadron employed in the Iasi-mentioned war Uis2.n? Hastin S s 

to your Lordship m Council that most of the naval situations on shore . know nalso 

or m the colonies, are held by officers on the full or half pay of’l? ln En g ,and 

without their being required to resign tlieir profession. ^ 13 Ma jesty’s navy, 

37. To apply these remarks to our present purpose, we should b-, v fh * .. 

officers actually on the strength of the Indian navy, as well as the nu t nnrnber of 

stitute its permanent strength afloat, is greater than is now wanted I," Con ' 

tinued in coinpottssion, the most economical arrangement would be to ^ , *P B to * )e con ~ 
as much as possible on shore, until their services afloat are required • ber^^^»°y the surplus 
j > serve afloat must be paid, whether or not tlieir services are wanted^} °^ cersw ififog 
persons holding marine appointments on shore may be altogether a novv n i tlu>r *> whilst the 
whom the Government is under no previous obligation to employ or to n ^ \ individuals 
’liariiit officers in the first instance will hold these appointments on shori^T f true 

struck o£T ♦.he strength of the Indian navy; others, now ever, will u,.,, i* are to be 

die standard number of officers required afioat by the Court's ordor* and . . cieci *° ke ^P u p 

1 this standard being 

__ __ nearly 
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nearly as high as it was when botli land and sea dixty was perforftjM by officers on the 
Aguiar strength of the marine, and infinitely higher Ilian is no\y wanted for service afloat 
°nly, the result must be a palpable augmentation of expense. ' V n 

38. It is not within the range of our duty, perhaps, to offer to your Lordship in Council 
any remarks on the apparent hardship and frequent impossibility of an officer’s remaining 
continually at sea until he has acquired a competency with which to return to his native land; 
hut we may be permitted to suggest the advantage which Government would derive by 
having officers on shore whose services, when required at sea, may be available; and if the 
advantage is admitted, we think it follows that no division of the land and sea service ought 
to have been made. As it is, the Government will in a few years be furnished with marine 
functionaries unconnected with the Indian navy, and superadded to its already superfluous 
strength: besides, a system by which the officers of the Indian navy are cut off from all 
appointments on shore which concern their profession, must serve to create unpleasant 
feelings; and on the whole it appears politic as well as economical to confer marine appoint- 
*oents on shore, especially those of the highest grade at the several Presidencies, on officers 
pf the Indian navy in preference to others. The rule, therefore, by which an officer on shore 
li ] required to relinquish for ever the active duties of his profession afloat, should, we de¬ 
cidedly think, be annulled. 

39. We shall now proceed with the marine establishments ashore under the Government 
°f Bombay. 

40. Upon the office of superintend ant of the Indian navy we have to suggest that it Superintendent, 
should be conferred, when vacant, upon an officer belonging to that service, and that the 

salary be then reduced to rupees 80,000 per annum. As the Marine Board has been 
directed to be abolished, we do not propose any reduction in the superintendant’s native 
establishment; but we consider it amply sufficient for every duty which can be required of 
it, provided the Indian navy is put on a peace establishment. As the secretary attached 10 
the superintendent was sanctioned for a temporary purpose only, we take it for granted that 
his services will be dispensed with as early as practicable. 

41. The Marine Board having been directed by the Honourable Court to be abolished. Marine Boar.:. 

Vvo have taken credit in our schedule for the cost of that office, including the marine ac¬ 
countant and his establishment. The busine ss of marine accountant can easily be done, wc 

*hink, by the accountant-general at Bombay, without any increase of establishment, y 

42. Wh also propose to abolish the office of Marine Auditor, and to transfer the dufyAo Marini? An u»r. 

1 he civil auditor. Xu. Bengal .the business of marine accountant* and aiiflit is thus distri¬ 
cted, and the same system is no doubt practicable at Bombay, espt dally since the di\i ior* 

() f the accountant-general's and civil auditor’s departments has taken place, and finder the 
diminution of accounts vflueh will follow thq adoption of the plans suggested in thfi-repor;. 

43. The salary of the Muster Attendant neeoihmend to be reduced, on a vneauev. to Master Attendant, 

'hut already proposed for Bengal a mi Madras, i>. ag altogether rupees 10,u00 j r n iud 

44. We see no occasion for the separate office of Marine Storekeeper, but are of opinion MariueSmrekeej 0 . 
?jhat the principle proposed to be followed' in Bengal may be adopted uith udvuufugc ut 

Bombay. \ \ ........ 

45. In the first place, it would be desirable perhaps that an examination should be insti¬ 
tuted into the contents of the storekeeper’s godowns, that all -tore* of which there is no 
^■nimtiato prospect of being brought into use iflifculd bn disposed of ; an>i if it is deemed 
^osirubta that uny particular description if stores should be supplied for the use. ot Oovern- 

from England, the superintendant should br 'inequiri d to furnish an annual indent, to 
)( * submitted to the Government, and uo .spares should of course be sent trom Log land but 
vr ' compliance with such indents. \ S \ 

48. With respect to stores proctirAi in Wh can petty articles, dike thft trifling 
* "ffiine'f ucioa of other offices, will be: l, we tliinVV prdvtdt I by at lowing a ruodo^e » sum 
Monthly for each vessel to the officer commanding her; other stores and provisions should 1 

be 


(23.) Letter from 
Committte on 
Indian Navy ; 

14 June 1830. 
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be purchased as for the army by the commissariat, and issued on indent from the cant in of 

F r mmittce vf eam ^0 a6A b Y the superintendant. Sufih -tore,. and in such quantities, as are 

rimiuceCominittce. likely to be required on emergencies, should be put 111 charge of the master ottendw 

, A within «immediately adjoin™, the <lnck- s a,3,i„ wl.id, S 0 W 

buieiy articles may be kept under charge of the master attendant, would suffice for their 
reception; the remainder should continue m charge of the commissariat ‘department till 
- 1 -ed, it being of course a principle to accumulate none that can readily be procured in 

47. With respect to the issue of provisions, it appears to us that n n n.i , a • 1 . 

signed by the superintendant, should be sufficient authority to the extent c uj' 1 aT \ ? n J 
allowance for each individual: and of other stores that officer sh^ould 1 k esta ™ lshed 

to grant a supply to an extent equal to the ordinary consumption. T n . n^,/. f a ^ 11( ^ nzcc 
dinarv demand the previous sanction of Government should be obtain 1 cas ? s +1 ° ^ xtraor “ 
“ ent k rni f'' d b , y 4* su Pt'nntendant with a concise quarterly statement Jf 
lus authority under the prescribed limitation. 


Marine Pay Office. 


statement of indents made by 

48. The Marine Pay-office is under the general paymaster, and as th 
attached to him we see no occasion for another in the separate depart ^ 
have already, in our report of 27tli April 1829, recommended the ment ot 
Pay-office into the office of the general paymaster. 

42. In the schedule of reduction we have included the offici 


as there is one assistant 
marine. We 
removal of the Marine 

Boat-master and 42. In the schedule of reduction we have included the offices of n * . ~ 

Camain of Maza- of Mazagon Dock, as we do not anticipate any injury to fh e Du uij ° a ~ r . liast f r and Captain 
gmi Dock. tinn. In their f the 31st December 1829, the fronourahl ,^ rvu ‘ e * 1Pir , • 

Guvi i'iiihi-iri Bombay, “ in a vacancy of either of the offices . f 1 G ° lu ^ °hsenred to the 
of Mavuigon Duck, you will take into your consideration the n „ ?• master aad ca P tain 
Goodwin*, whether those offices might not be abolr 1 ( ion 

and with regard to the future conduct of the duties 

boat-master might be transferred to the master attendant and 'T l 

^nt, and the. care of the timber in the 


* Minute 
19 June 1829. 


Senior Officer at 
Surat, nnd Agent 
for procuring Las¬ 
cars. 


bolished 16 SV^^ion suggested by Mr. 

attendant, and tlm °i Il ^ es > those of th<: 
Mazagon Dock be also transferred to him, or one of his assistants ° 

00. The duties of the Senior Officer at Surat, ns described bv tl 
the Indian navy, consist chiefly u in .he arrangement of the arm/d ^ su P er ^ n *f^ n dant of 
despatching thorn t<> tlic different cruizing stations along the liiu iv! f '1 st ^' > assigning and 
liassein (opposite to the island of Sttlsette), for the protection of °* Cutch to 

convoy to the \< e is laden with cotton stores, or troop!*, proceeding ^.*1 un d *° aijford 
also in superintending the river (taptee) establishments.” ^/ Iaer “ortli or south; 
convoy between Surat and Bombay is now often necessary; and evei’i";^ su PP ose . that 
admitted, stiil the superintendant, as it appears to us, can execute all p 1( . necessity be 
the officer at Surat: as to the river establishments, it may probably be dw !r llS8 !£ned to 
gether, or if necessary be placed under a subordinate officer of the rrveim 0 rK . alto- 

purtment at that port. The appointment of Agent for procuring Tatars v.us b 1 ° m ^e- 

7 828; but if the naval establishment afloat is reduced to the scale which wo 1,^' . d ai 

there will no doubt be plenty of Lascars procurable, without employing u K p ( ^ .’ n> p°scd, 
this purpose, and we therefore recommend the abolition of the appointment of Hjt "L for 

?i I S* 11 r-i 1 Mini nf nor^llt fhl’ i .il'.Cflrs. 


Signal 
iku L 


Offirer 

>4»t-tumae. 


at 


at Surat, and of agent for Lascars. 

61. The services of the naval officer at the lighthouse seem to us to be quite hU .,, r _ 
fbious. The present salary (exclusive of the naval pay) is rupees 90 per mensem ; aud \ VO 
heg to rccoiiimcud that a salary of rupees 100 be given for ihc duty to an individual not on 
the .strength of the Indian navy, and TbeJ* nging to a class of life more suitable to the occu¬ 
pation aiul equally competent to the di.-charge of the duty. 

Wt. would suggest for the consideration of your Lordship in Council whether the 
separate appointment of Agent for procuring Timber in Malabar and C&uara might not be 
* 1 cd with : wc observe that tirnl^ r to a large extent is purchased by tender from unli¬ 

ve ,l *dri Rf Bouibitv fhc cost of timber *0 pm chased on account of the Honour »hk 
: 0 » Man no, from 1st januniy 1827 to the 30th November 1028, appears f roin 

ment 
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ment before us, furnished by tile secretary to the Marine Board at Bombay, to have . *~ — 

amounted to rupees 3,04,880, giving an average oryl3,25& rupees per mensem; and from rom 

v \ -the statement below* it appears that tKV average aggregate expense of the whole of j n ^™™\ av y. 
the timber procured for the marine for a period of four years ending in 1828-29, was ” 
rupees 2,40,745 per.annum, or rupees 2.0,062 per mensem; so that the quantity of timber 
purchased on Render is much greater than whatyis procured by the agent in Malabar and 
Canara. We refrain, however, from offering any precise recommenclation for the abolition \ 

\. v of this appointment, as circumstances with which we are unacquainted may exist to. render \ 
the measure inexpedient. 

J?. Having thus concluded our remarks on all the marine establishments afloat and 
ashore on which we have at present any recommendation to submit, we request the notice of 
your Lordship in Council to the annexed statement of the financial result of the foregoing 
\ arrangements, exhibiting a reduction of expenditure to the annual amount of rupees 0,91,131. 

Now the ordinary charges of 1828-29, compared with those of 1823-24, exhibit ai excess 
of rupees 3,11,908, and the steamers form a new item not included in either statements, 
the charge on account of which maybe estimated at rupees 1,00,000; making an aggregate 
increase of rupees 4,01,908. The extraordinary charges of 1828-29 exceed those of 
1823-24 in the sum of rupees 3,50,904. But of this we are not immediately able to dis¬ 
cover what portion belongs to real charges of annual occurrence, and what to ad¬ 
vances that may be expected to be recovered, or to expenses altogether contingent, which 
no estimate can embrace. We have therefore written to Bombay for further information on 
the subject. In the meantime we can only express our hope that in so far as the disburse¬ 
ments in question are properly chargeable to the Bombay murine, it may be found practi¬ 
cable to effect a reduction proportioned to that which we have suggested in the strength of 
the force to be maintained, and that on the whole the expenses of the department \\ili not 
ultimately exceed the standard of 1823-24. This, however, is. at best uncertain; and it is 
further to be recollected, that although the arrangements we iiu^e suggested, if fully carried 
into effect, would occasion a retrenchment in the ordinary charges beyond the excess of the 
year 1828-29, yet a large portion of the proposed reductions is prospective, and only prac¬ 
ticable by degrees. 

54. In conclusion, it may not be superfluous to remark that a considerable portion of the 
expense of the Indian navy is incurred for purposes oqmmon to all the three presidencies; 
and this circumstance with others should be home in lpiud in considering the deficit of 
Bombay. How far it may be expedient to make any alteration in the mode of bringing to 
account this and other charges of a general nature, we mav hereafter have occasion to 
submit to your Lprdship in Council, when reporting on the general finances of India. 

Wc have, &c. &c. 

V v * . (signed) I). Hill. 

Holt M/ckenzie. 

John Bax. 


(24.)— EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm's General Minute f 30th November 1830, on ( 24 .) Extract 
K his Administration of the Bombay Government. General Minute of 

A I at Sir J,,hn Malcolm, 

\ Indian a iw. . on Indian Navv; 

89. The orders of the Court of Directors regarding the oremn/ufion of the Indian navy, 30 November j $ 30 . 
with the nomination of a captain of the Royal navy os up<rintendant, have fleeted a very 
complete reform in this branch of the service. The. measures which have he* u adopted, 
and the success which ha& attended them, will lie and in the sc vend Minutes l have 
rccoidcil on the letters of the Huperintcndniu. Suffice it here i » observe, that a gryatei and 
mure Ik uofu uri change wus never made in a shorter period, llui vessels are m excel lout 
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stale, thc-ir crews are orderly, and the officers of every class have heen placed upon a footing 
calculated to excite a high professional tone, and to elevate the character and respectability 
of the service. 1 “ 

•>0. Regulations have been introduced which have greatly improved the efficiency of the 
; ;rvice; and where that has been promoted by granting ft more adequate remuneration to 
those wh > have trust and responsibility, the expense has been already more than met by the 
<rroat saving made on the purchase of provisions, the expenditure of "stores, and other items 
all of which have been placed under a check and control which, combined’with that honour¬ 
able feeling which now pervades the service, will prevent the recurrence of onv nf tl 
abuses that have been remedied. ^ lose 

iJI. The Honourable the Court of Directors, in their despatch of October 1st 18°7 
ordered that the establishment of the Indian navy should consist of one frigate oi . 

throe sloops each of 24 guns, four sloops each of 1G guns, two brigs each of 10 cr* 

-t earners each of five guns. It has been found practicable to fulfil the duties of tf^T ? v° 

navy with less than tliis cstablisliment, and it now consists of four sloops each G f ia r/ 1 - 1 
three vessels each of 10 guns, and one steamer. This does not include the H- F UnS * 

(on verted into a hulk in the harbour of Bombay, the Aurora, now a floating ch< aS | ln || S, 
Pabnurus, pilot vessel, now employed with the Benares on survey, nor the two 0 yi ! ^ 
Tin tis and No stilus, which are still in the public employ, though not officered or or * n ®i 
like thu e in the regular line of the si rvice; the former having the commodore’s 
Surat, and the Latter, which is not commanded by an officer of the Indian navv 1 * ? 
used to carry coal, and for such oth *r purposes as occur when a ship of war .* Uein § 
required. 1 19 not 

:>2. Tho expend of the Indian navy have been greatly swelled, not only bv survey 
vessel and others, i!i uo way tnnected with this branch in particular b»+ l i • : * 

a- with those of the dock vard, naval stores, and the whole suddIv nf a ^ m ! xcc * 

appear very moderate for an arm oi i which it is s<> essential i ' . 1 * ! 

<-i»*ncy, and which, if tin- means that have'been taken are supported will ,n£uiltam cia “ 

■ Nl v «*® ) aK a local forve » usefu in un ? ,ut " rc the British navfnm hav^f 0 

perform m India. ' ma > “Uve to 

r*3. The Finance Committee have suggested, and the Supreme Government 1 . 

•ended, on the ground# of economy, and their view of the actual state of t V rcco . n, ~ 

in the Persian Gulf, the reduction of the Indian navy to two vessels each of ! ^ tri * )e 
vessel of 10 guns, and one steamer. (Jn the measures which were recommended h .?} Unb X° nc 
iDittee, connected with this reduction, i shall make at present no lemark : these ( mbra . U , m “ 
which can only be understood by a perusal of their letter to the Supreme Gove* 6 > B 
reference to the data on which that is grounded, the letter of the superintendant ?n 
to the communication of their plan, and my Minute noted in the margin*. lswcr 

04. I have, on grounds that cannot 1 think be controverted, questioned the whole of il 
data on which the Finance Committee have arrived at the conclusion tha f trade would bo 
efficiently protected, aud our interest not injured, by relaxing our measures to keep down 
piracy in the Persian Gulf. 

?<>* It is to me dear, th? if attention to our pledges of faith, as well as policy, arc 
neglcrh d, and we cease to keep down that predatory spirit which we have suppressed but 
not y»u destroyed, we shall improvideutly cast away all the fruits of years of war and 
<■ peudil.urc : jad that loss o f customs and the interruption of commerce, combined with 
insult a mu «1 omr.iges upon our subjects, would soon coin]- l us to have recourse to those 
expeditious winch, without adequate b* nefits, would curly render (he measure lecomnionded 
- ‘Ummte: one of inen a-ed expense, in: toad of saving. 

UG. Su,<v. 'tingtlu Minut< to which l have alluded, 1 have comer.md with some of i]»« 
ni i-i mv.rlbg - ii, European uge.uU on the trade with the Gulf of Persia, who inform im* 
- N ‘I ” r Uon of the piece uc»ods before sent in English vessels from Calcutta arc 
* uiali A :il> mid Indian craft from Bombay, anti beam at cheaper freight 
iu uicreabed, while the primary object of Government is answered 


that 

now conveyed jj. 
the «ale of such unielc# 
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in gradually reducing predatory tribes, by giving to men and vessels formerly employed in 
piracy, honest and profitable occupation. 

97 . This fact, which is satisfactory as showing a cause for the increasing sale of British 
manufacture, and as tending to change the habits of lawless men, is confessedly contrary 
to the interests of the owners of British ships formerly occupied in this trade. According 
to the evidence of Mr. Bruce (now a merchant at Calcutta), these had formerly all that 
freight which lie states is now carried by Arabs. Though this change must be to the advantage 
of our manufactures, and is an object in which policy and humanity are united, as it tends 
to reclaim a race of barbarous men to order and civilization, it has, no doubt, in us com¬ 
mercial effects, been injurious to the interest of the port of Calcutta, in the same ratio that 
it has been beneficial to that of Bombay and to the Arab merchants. 

98. On the proposition of the Committee to employ His Majesty’s ships of war in many 
of the services now allotted to the Indian navy, as stated in the 10 th paragraph of their 
report, 1 have already given my opinion*, that beyond sending or aiding expeditions, that 
plan cannot be carried into execution without alterations in the naval service of Great 
Britain and the Government in India which I believe are not likely to take place. It may 
be urged that this would be more than compensated by the superiority of British vessels ot 
war; but it is my decided opinion that for all purposes except actual lighting His Majesty s 
ships would be less efficient than those of the Indian navy; they would in fact be hn/urdous 
instruments to' fuje f6t either co’icihaficii of intimidation: perfectly ignorant of the language 
customs and manners of those countries, their officers and men would lie coming in constant 
collision with the most cherished feelings and prejudices of the rude inhabitants of tin* 
Arabian and Persian shores; and such causes, when combined with the irritability of temp -r 
and susceptibility to insult of these people, w'ould be constantly committing our Govern¬ 
ment and compromising its character. When, in addition to these considerations, due 
weight is given to the manifold evils and inconveniences likely to arise from divided authority, 
constant changes, and the youth and inexperience of commanders, and above all, to the baneful 
and deleterious effects of the climate of the Persian Gulf for many months of the year upon 
European constitutions, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the 
constant employment of His Majesty’s ships would be attended with any thing but advan¬ 
tage to the public service. I have elsewhere stated my opinion of the progress that may 
be anticipated in the Indian navy, supposing it maintained (as it ought to be if maintained 
at all) as a high and honourable service: its merits will early be recognized by His Majesty’s 
navy as fnllv as those of the Company’s army are by the King’s troops with whom they 
serve ; its European officers will have the advantage of the continued pursuit of the duties 
of their profession, and 1 see no reason why the native part of the crews should not in ' -'m 
be equal in Courage and discipline to our native troops on shore. 

99. On war breaking out these vessels could be soon manned, as they have been befun 

on emergencies occurring, with the whole or gieater part of th ir ci >vs European; and 
built and fitted out as the vessels of the Indian navy would be, at a port whose rem oves 
for equipment A'a naval force are not surpassed byanv in the world, there 1 - n« .0 - ’ !I n ' 

to assume future inferiority. There has been, I admit, such inferiority- owm;, to causes 
that no longer operate, but which the plan recommended hr the Committee ul.t restore 
in full force, i therefore trust that if it !■> adopted the opinion of tl 
be acted upon, and that the service in its present stab- will be abolish 
packets be substituted. 4 

100 . 1 have on several occasions stated the great importance of Juicing an establishment 
of steam ves-ds attached to the Indian navy, both for pur pom-.t •-! v\;c and lot* ko< ping up 
the communication w ith Europe. Thee i- .•? only one Btcuinn in the service, the Hugh 
Lind. ny. There cm mot be. a finer vessel for the purpose t *r which she was built, that ot 
an urmed att ain /; she has two engines of HO-horse p«over each, and cso curry eight guns, 
W'i«h conls lor six of t?cvi u d*. v-x goes very fa<t, and agaiuel any sea. This \v set, though 
too cvpviMive and too large to tube packets to Suez, has been used for that purpose, and 
|M-a formed the \oy«w, ut a sen- >n . f th *• year not th most, fuvoimtble, in '21 dm • •• Miming 
She Actually steamed. 


(24.) Extract 
General Minute of 
Sir John Malcolm, 
on Indian Navy; 
30 November 1S30. 


si*pet iuteiuhmt will 
-d, and one of armed 


at as hnrh 


s pressure 
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n* could be applied, the first st £<* to Aden 
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* Vide Minute, 
24th August 1830. 
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(1 640 miles) m 10 days and 19 hours and that with a contrary wind; she went when deeply 
laden with coal five and a ha f knots, but increased her rate to full nine knots when light. 

101 ; lt 1 , tlle opinion of the supermtendant of the Indian navy, and has been trans- 
u - ,u '• :,s ;■' ,l : to th ' : Honourable the Court of Directors, that a clals of small vessels like 
tho -;' employed m packet service from Milford Haven to Ireland, would be the best to keen 
2 3“ rth Europe by the Red S™. Thj.b I oWer-.e ,d s MiS 

c. til t subject the opinion of the Governor-general ; and Captain Wilson, the commander of 
7 H ^Lmdsay ™ whose judgment from his full knowledge of the seas and experience 
of navigation by >team, I would Ly rely, thinks that a vessel of built more 

wth a view to the capacity of storing coals than very rapid steaming, would make Suez in 
two stages, taking in coals only at Mocha, where, if she did not draw more than io feet she 
c ould he at all seasons in smooth water, and with security against every wind. This vova°*e 
would require that she should carry Id days coals, as it is a distance of 1,780 miles and 
cannot be expected to be performed in less than 11 or 12 days. * 

102 . Ii this quantity of coal cannot be carried, the first stage must be Maculla, and the 
6ec end Judduh, as at present. These are both excellent ports for shipping coals, as a vessel 
can lie close to the diore ; but having three stages instead of two would cause a delay of 
at least two days, and with two Captain Wilson calculates that the voyage from Bombay to 
kMu :/ cannot be performed to a certainty under 25 days. It appears to me that if one 
of these vessels was kept at Mocha, and had her furnace lighted as another hove in sight, 
tin.- voyage would be reduced t*> three weeks, and ample opportunity given to the steamer 
7P| lf 111 ord ' r ‘ r n ‘P a * r an y slight injury to the machinery, as well as to procure supplies. 
\ it.li tins establishment of packets the communication might be kept up, by vessels sailing 
every five or six week, fmm Bombay and from Suez, nine months of the year; in June, July 
“ X u X V " Hl d eap,ly comc thc Red but could not return against tlm 

u t.ai'n oau^^aTM.trl, ™ uld ^ a greater advantage in keeping 

” r . f *•)»»»«• h.™£H£ 

103. W ith this number of packetP, and another armed R t,, nri , r • r 

and not drawing more than eight feet water, Bombay wouli 

tablifiliment. Ik idea keeping a ranid mmiL,..!'”"? 116 m this essential 

“should r h ? ur T by 

services and putting down piracy, be prepared to give efficient aid m c „ bcycn \ d ordniar y 
India,* nor is it being too Speculative to suppose that emernencicR Val S ?’. vl , ce m 

- • r - - iiw» r, i ^ \ anBe 0n which the 

the Indus or thc Euphrates might be 


* 1 —~ --^ ^ a i v W OUJ- J/UOV 11 ILL U l 

ready application of this powerful arm of our force on t 
of the most essential service to the general interests of the empire 

104. To secure all these objects, it is indispensable, in my opinion, that in whateve 
steamers are employed in this quarter, they should be exclusively navigated by 'th, Tud’^ 
navv, for it is of much importance that a scientific knowledge of the engines and'of t/"v* 
management should b< ughout this service. ut the 

opportunity to form men capable of performing and directing all the duties which beli.ncr to 
such vessels. With the able and intelligent officers this navy can boast, and the number of 
fine youths it contains, I cannot have a doubt but they will very early attain a proficiency 
this bn* r.f service that may prove of much consequence to the general interest; and 
amt furthci . xpect, that th o g to European and Eas Indian 

a*. Liu*, mini, and in the steamers, we shall be curly independent of tho-c engineers now 


rit 


105. 
navy; 
others, 
from t) 


oi England at much expense, and who hav< 
iv of tljr liberal treatment and c onfidence pit 
Much iwision ami reduciiou has taken phi 

.1 


.11 be curly independent of tbn.-e ongi 

’ves in severa 


Rs so 


proved them* 
id in them. 

m different brunches of the Indian 
‘ligation into some irr. ;jrulfti itu.- and alleged abuses by subordinate clerk-, and 
e Indian nuynl stores, bn. led to the nomination of a special committee which. 

1 •' "oir. ,. ( j. , will r,o doubt n ike ti report that will become the "'round of 
reform mid snvincr of expenditure in n department the state of which )i ih for 


of just e« mplamt with 


Jourt of Di 
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Appendix, 

III. 


(25.)— LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general . , 

in Council at Bengal , dated 19th June 1830. Committee, on 

My Lord, „ Military Stores, 

1. In examining the military disbursements of this presidency for a series ot years, ou* g engal . 
attention was particularly attracted to the amount charged under die head of military j une 1830. 
stores which your Lordship in Council is aware are now included among the items of 
local expense, being credited per contra as a supply from London ; and the estimate for the 
year 1829-30 not indicating an abatement in the demand at all commensurate with t >e 
conclusion to be drawn from the reputed state of the magazines, we communicated with the 
Military Board and the Accountant-general, in order to ascertain the cause of so large a 
supply being required. We have the satisfaction of reporting to your Lordship in Council, 
that from the information which we have received, it appears that the demand 101 military 
stoves from Europe during the next few years will be very inconsiderable. 1 he large sup¬ 
plies of stores which have of late years been received were procured, it. is stated, with the 
view of furnishing a sufficient stock for the equipment of the anny in time of war; arid that 
stock having now been obtained, the future demands on England will be restricted to meu 
expenditure arising chiefly from wear and tear. We are further informed by the 1 Llitary 
Board that no indents for military stores have been made on England for the last two 
years. The Accountant-general lias since reduced the estimated charge under this head 
to Its. 7.10,328 ; and he further explains, that though tins Mini may appear large, \et that 
it is warranted by the circumstance of a variety of military stores received1 during iWan* 

1825-26, and 1826 - 27 , not having yet been charged, the supposed value of uhich should 
in his opinion, be included 111 the estimate of receipts and disbursements, to meet the cost 

of these articles when the invoices are received. . 

2 -fhe supplies of military stores from Europe amounted on an average ot the last six 
years to Ri. 20.32,500, anil under the explanation now furnished by the Military Board, 
may be expected not to exceed one-third of that sum; being a reduction probably of 17 lacs 
of rupees, and causing of course a diminution to that extent in the military charges <>f this 

^ We have considered it proper to bring the circumstance separately to the notice ot 
vour Lordship in Council. 

4 The principles to be observed in framing the indents of stores required from England 
appear to have been very fully discussed by the Military Board and by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, and on that subject no observations will l»e expected from u.~. 

5. We understand, however, that several articles f which are included in the Jiengu 
indents, are at Madras more economically procured in the country; probably Bengal may 
have a similar advantage in respect to other articles; and we beg leave to suggest that 
schedules of all articles of equipment which are so procured may be interchanged bet neon 
the several presidencies, in order that each may benefit in this matter by the experience 


f I.calhern Ac¬ 
coutrements of all 
kinds, and Paint. 


the uthere. 


We have, &c. 


iHi 3-14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 90 
lBvo-si 
18in-as 
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D. Hill. 
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- So. Rtf* 


Sa. 

JRs. 

4 , 57,000 


1822 - 

93 - 

3 , 50,000 



4 . 43,000 


1823 - 

■'H - * 


5 , 11,000 


m 

13 , 17,000 


182 4 

25 - 


14 , 72,000 


m 

10 , 88,000 


1825 

46 - 

~ 

28 , 53,000 

- 

- 

16 , 00,000 

7 , 06,000 


1896 - 

1827 - 

'**7 “ 

p Q 

- 

54 , 17,000 
32 , 51,000 


* 

8 , 9 ? “00 


1 H 28 - 

aq - 


VI 2,pi , 0 U 0 

- ». 

* 

5 , 32,000 

Efttimalcd 

ib9t)- 

30 - 


19,23 

- 

- 

2 * 2,000 
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<-o g» ve employment to a single'judge. and that a larger establishment is also out of propor- 
Laicutta tvtyu t ion to the value of the property usually at stake before the court. '. Our opinion therefore 
'M^omnu . lS) that a single judge at each of the subordinate presidencies would Drove fully adequate 
to all the duty with which the Supreme Courts are charged.'' 

3 . It will belong to others to say whether these judges should have any and what coad- 
jutors, as in the former recorder’s courts. 

4 . ’A ith the view of making immediate provision for any vacancy in the courts at Madras 
Of Bombay, we take the liberty to'shggest further, '-that the Government of each presidency, 

on the island of Ceylon, ought'to nave authority on the occurrence of such vacancy to 
'Olecl a barrister to officiate as judge until the vacancy should be supplied either temporarily 
Ir an Beugal or permanently from England. . ^ 

5 . if Bengal is to supply such vacancies it will probably be necessary' to add a fourth 
judge to the Supreme Court here, and at any rate we see no. reason to suggest any reduction 
in the number of the judges belonging to that court. Whether its jurisdiction might be 
expediently modified, and a single judge appointed for the le£>? important part of the business 
originating within the Mahratt a Ditch, is a question that has occurred to us, but is one on 
which we do not feel ourselves competent to offer an opinion: no such change appears to be 
likely to be attended with an immediate saving of expense, though it may possibly be here- 
ufter found necessary, in order to prevent an increase. 

6. We presume the large amount of the emoluments drawn by some of the*officers of the 
cmart will attract the attention of the home authorities; and should the-fees not be deemed 
burthensome upon, the suitors, it will deserve consideration whether a portion s at least of the 
amount should not be applied to the relief of the finances. 


> 1 U. 1 , 66 , 55 ^ 



and the cost of the establishments to be reduced. 

a. Adverting to the ekeesa* in flie present charge of the court at Bomba v above its 
f Excess15,818. ainount m 1823 , we l teg leave, to state.that the charge also excel dsf that of the court of 
Mauras, by which. ;t was intended, in the constitution of tin former court to be reflated 
With relcrence to the observations contained in a. despatch from the Honourable Urn C<»U 
of Directors dated be nth March 1020, an extract of which is annexed, we have tile 1 . 

to submit a comparative statement, exhibitin'.', in detail the establishments of these f !^ no . ur 
which may probably enable tie judges of tin former court to effect some reduction toif« 
establishment. It will serve to show yr.nr Lordship in Council tin- progressive in’ > ^ 
of the expenses of the Supreme Courts, inclusive of the sheriff's and coroner’s offices anT?f 
law and other charges connected therewith, as well as their comparative amount at the 
three presidencies, to subjoin the following Abstract, taken from a statement of the annual 
charge for the last six years, with which the Accountant-general has been good enough to 
furnish us: 



1823-24. 

1824-25. 

1825 20. 

1020-27. 

1827-20. 

hurt William - 
Fort St George 
Bombay * 

3,01,230 | 
2,00,350 
2,1 l,i>70 

4,26,036 

2,62,773 

2,85,500 

3,01,416 
2,50,711 
4,11,037 

4,07,570 

3,05,702 

4,00,220 

4,41,201 

3.08,700 

3,08,300 

Total Us, 

0,72,108 j 

0,76,409 

10,53,161 

1 1,73,566 

11,18,300 


182n-*2f). 

4,75,086 

4 , 28,612 

3,89,831 


Wt. have the. Honour to be, &e 

(higued) 0. Hitt. 

Molt M atk » zie 
John Bax. 
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(28.) _LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the V'ice-President 

in Council at Bengal , dated 25th November 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

1. In the 72d para, of our report relative to the Bengal establishment *, dated the 12th July 
last we intimated the intention of submitting our sentiments on the mesrns of providing 
suitable allowances for the head native officers of the collectors and magistrates, w ithout 
any addition to the public expenses; and we now beg leave to submit to Government the 
means by which it appears to us that that object may be fulfilled, assuming that the arran^e- 
ments suggested in the above-mentioned report will, as fit opportunities offer, be gradually 
carried into effect. 

2. On the abolition of the situation of registrar, the establishments entertained by those 
officers may be discharged, and the union of the offices of magistrate and collector will, we 
conceive, render it easily practicable to effect considerable reductions, as follows: — Inc esta¬ 
blishments of the two departments being no further kept distinct than is necessary lor the 
regular transaction of public business, a sheristadar and deputy may take the place of the 
two sheristadars; and the podars of the magistrates, the nazir, naib nazir, moollahs a nd gunga 
jullees of the several collectors, with a moiety of the peons and menials attached to their 
sudder office, may, we are of opinion, be dispersed with. In those places, too, where distinct 

establishments are entertained &, the Cnstou. ... +, “tt 

may, we conceive, be effected; and assuming that the magistrates and collectors will no. be 
required to try summary suits between individuals, we presume that the establishments now 
entertained by some of the collectors, to aid them in the trial ol those suits, and mother 
judicial duties, may be discharged: even, mdeed, although the judicial duties of the col¬ 
lectors were to be continued as at present, we should not consider it necessary to maintain 
the establishments in question. 

3. We should thus have the following sums available for the remuneration of the sheris¬ 
tadars and deputy-sheristadars of the magistrates and collectors, and joint magistrates and 

deputy-collectors, viz.: Dewanny 



English 

Clerks. 

Persian 

Cilice. 

Trcasui 

f Dacca - 




m 

120 

50 

40 

Ilnoghly 

- 

- 


- 

*4 

15 

«5 

Moorshedabad 




- 

122 

55 

40 

Patna 

- 

- 


- 

l8o 

60 

5° 

Allahabad (b) 

- 

- 


- 

55 

75 

30 

Bareilly 

- 

- 


- 

70 

fio 

30 

Cawnpore - 

. 

- 


- 

140 

75 

30 

Furruckabad 

- 

- 


- 

80 

75 

30 

Agra 

. 

- 


- 

180 

90 

30 

Meerut 

• 

. 

- 

- 

70 

75 

30 

Delhi 


• 

- 

- 

380 

50 

• 






1,411 

680 

335 


Peons find 
Menials. 

TOTAL. 

30 

a+o 

19 

73 ( a ) 

45 

262 

59 

349 

58 

■U18 

58 

218 

(4 

3°9 


070 

44 

244 

48 

223 

36 1 

468 


54« 


*, 97 * 


annum. 


( a) A!roady the collector has reduced nearly non rupees per ai 
(ft) We omit Mirzapove, Benares and Ghaseepore, 10 provide an establishment for the new office at 
the ft rat-mentioned plicc. 

s s 
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Allowances for 
Head Native 
Servants; 

25 November 1830. 
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. % . * * ■ r ■ * * f. \ 

(20.) LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
Al v j 111 Council at Bengal, dated 30th July 1830. S 

"W E have already had the honour of twinging ± 0 the nofino T 

ihv charges incurred on account of militi .-. Eum/f “i 

•e cost durmg the past ten years appears to have been Rs. 17^96 000* > ° M f* 

2. The tollowm of a statement received from th 0 Account™* 1 .-i; 

P lete , ile view, of the disbursements which the Military Board at this nre/jp?”?* "\ l Com T 
to control, omitting fractions of thousands. ” ‘ ency is expected 


DEPARTMENT S. 


No. 

of Years. 


Commissariat: 

C; sav es for Victualling, &c. H.M. and II. C. 

1'roops _ _ 

Ditto - \V ar Charges - - 

Petty Stores supplied to Magazines 
Charges on account of Foundery 

" ditto - Gunpowder Agencies- 
- ditto - Gun-carriage ditto 
Purchase of Cattle ----- 
Supplies to Marine and other Presidencies - ! 
Ditto on account of Civil Department - ‘ 
Sadder Bazaars - 
Timber Y rd* - 

r . Total Commissariat 

(t un-carnage? Agencies - 

Guiij vvder ditto - - - _ 

Foundery in Port William - 

Arsenal ditto - 

Military Buildings ----- 
Civil Territorial ditto - 

Ditto Commercial ditto - 

Add, 

♦Stores received for Europe - 


7 i 

4 

7 i 

3 

4 
4 
7* 
74 
74 
74 


10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

7 


10 


Average 
of past-.Years. 
- 


46,*20,000 
8,06.000 
7,2.0,000 
20,000 
22,000 
1 , 11,000 
8,74,000 
4,04,000 
86,000 
13,000 
6,00,000 


70,37,000 

1 , 00,000 

88,000 

18,000 

20.000 

12,05,000 

7,73,000 

3,23,000 


Charge 
of 1828-39. 


42,to,000 
7,02,000 
2 , 66,000 
0,000 
22,000 
8,020 
60,805 
61,639 
83,000 
22,401 
0 , 00,000 


64,02,824 

2.31,000 

17,50,000 

11,77.000 

6,80,075 


1,05,54,000 

17,50,000 


1,02,50,700 

22 , 01,000 


1,23,13,000 1,25,41,790 


These sums, it may he proper to remark, are exclusive of the heaw expenses incurs | 
account of tlie departments under the Board of Sunerintcndenco, but of which 

I lilt/ tl mnflf’.il whir’ll U'f> ll • » V' 1 - fraV vjUrsll K/-l/.», •’ASW. I -a. ■ } 


annually on aiai vum M HU emcnin uuuoi uu! jjuaiu In ouuwnutciiaeiice, but of whieli 
<u vl a in information which we have called lor shall have been received, it id j I0 t *’ 
ticuble to say what proportion is u real charge, and what nominal. 

I he rttatem.mt entered above is sufficient to show, that for the equipment of the annv 
,; if | ‘J ' )r ’ 1 1 'ir; ose- in regard to which the Government repose upon the care of the Militar - 
f ‘“ ,J * V 1 #l incurred are such as to make it, of the highest importance. fhmm.1.11 

<J‘XZv. l t " i V ' V po ^ ibl ‘ ! er;onom y- ft w not less tt mutter of great moment for 
. “ us milinuy arrang#ments arc not ei |ij)lcd by an iioud,, 

8 <.r«y orbyancmskilftddM.trihutumofi of equipment. 

• • I'*!*'” we have read connected with the ..nbjee* appear to us abundimtlu 1 , 

iv3»„'0,r-- h.«. * r i,:Vz u z ; 

Muit.uy Jioilrd disavow, m a gn at measure, the responsibility which ought 

to 
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to belong to them; and we are given to understand bv their secretary himself, that it would 
not be difficult to show, that in each of the principal departments under them, the Commis¬ 
sariat, the Ordnance, and the Building department, many lacs of rupees have been yearly 
lost through defective management. 

5. W hat measures should be taken to remedy the evil, whether a new Board should be 
instituted, or existing establishments differently arranged, are questions of which we < ould 
not undertake the solution without a long and minute inquiry ; and as we are aware that the 
subject has long been under the consideration of your Lordship, we should probably be 
mis-spending our labour in entering on the investigation; but we can have no hesitation in 
declaring our conviction that some change is essentially necessary. 

<>. We respectfully take this occasion of soliciting instructions as to what branches of 
military expenditure it is the wish of* your Lordship in Council that we should inquire into, 
and in what order of preference. m , 

1 We have, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 

John Bw. 


<SL 

Appr.vmx, 

ILL 

(46») Letter from 
Committee, on 
Military Expen¬ 
diture, Bengal ; 

30 July 1830 . 


(27.)—LETTER 
My Lord, 


from Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at llcnyal, dated 28 June 1830. 


j. In pursuance of the intention, notified in our report bearing date the 5th ultimo, we 
have the honour to bring under the consideration ol your Lordship in Council the expense 
incurred on account of the Supreme Courts of Justice at the three presidencies, in the year 
1829, compared with its amount in 1823. 

In the year 1829 the fixed charge was as follows : 


( 27 .) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Expense of tbe 
Supreme Courts of 
Judicature; 

28 June 1830 . 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

In the year 1823: 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Rupees, 

3,83,120 

2,78,03(5 

2,93,874 

3,70,508 

2,45,334 

1,27,322 


9,55,050 


7,49,224 


Excess in the year 1829 - - 2,05,82(1 


Of this excess the main part has arisen from the institution of a Supreme Court at 
Bombay, instead of a Recorder s Court, rince the year 1823, and from ;ui addition made 
to the salaries of the judges at Madras mid Bombay. 

2. W© trust that we do not exceed tlu: limits of proprioty or of our authority in suggesting 
for the consideration of thorn who are qualified to form u com ! e ive jiuhjnn nt on the ques¬ 
tion, whether the extent ol judicial business at the two sub* rdirnde presidencies makes it 
necessary that they should main tain Snprenu Courm cor ; o:»d ol thm judges: ami 1 , not 
necessary, whether in the straitened slide 5 rhe ( • >»r it .\ ’ fncmv- >ht< d > 1 *.*1 form a Hiir 
subject of retrenchment. The Supreme G»urt at. this p*\ sideney ha.- of i(s own motion 
transmitted to the Government the statement ol its busmen- and establishments, which weir 
call i d for bv the authorities . home-. 1 • ut we believe dnt e<. mch stnirineni* have been 
b* ni -lied to ihc Governments of the other presubneieN. m we do not un hrrstund that w 
ean l»;».ve recourse to any means . f ehtuir.it _ t!u»u ; »r. if I mulshed, is u 1 Lk v' I \ fhif the\ 

w.mld afford to unprofessional persons data (or any conclusive 1 judgfne t 1 wluil we 

an* jiistilit »j m milling from notorious fuc«-: from tho-< we are led to believe th.n. the 
quantity of business to be performed at Mad tits and at Bombay is not more than sufficient 
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Per Mensem. 

Dewumiy establishments of registrars - - - - - 8,411 

Foujdarry sheristadars and podars ------ 3,693 

Revenue sheristadars - - - - - - - - 4,895 

Ditto nazirs, naibs, swearers, w ith a moiety of peons and menials - 4,552 

Collectors’ judicial establishments - - - - - - - 702 

Custom-house reductions, as above ------ 2,972 


<SL 


25,225 


4 . To tliis sum a considerable addition may be made bv remodelling the allowances of the 
tehsild us. In the salaries of those officers great inequalities appear td prevail, often without, 
and sometimes against reason, as applicable to the existing circumstances, which of course, 
in manv instances differs essentially from the condition of things that prevailed when they 
were originally fixed. They vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per mensem, being in several 
cases higher than seems to us to be necessary; and the general average will also admit of 
soi .te reduction, if we introduce in respect to them, as well as the sheristadars, the plan of 
increasing pay according to length of meritorious service. This arrangement, from which 
other benefits will ensue, it may lie advisable to effect, not by an absolute rule that a given 
number of years’ servitude shall entitle the individual to a given sum, but by distributing the 
officers in question into classes, and providing that they shall be promoted in order of 
standin u unless when the superior authorities shall see fit to direct otherwise, with reference 
to the merits and qualifications of the candidates. The tehsildars ilp\y employed within the 
Daud mb July pro vm embraced by our report *, above referred to, are 187 in number, who receive an 
A; j*. 22 . ulbwance of Rs. 27,630 per men: m, or on an avcrtxgeabout Rs, 147 each; but if 

they were distributed into classes, as specified belowT, so as to receive on an average,salaries 
of ab *ui Us. 110 , they would, we think, be more suitably provided Tor, aid the aggregate of 
their noni lily allowances would then amount to R„ 20,720, or Rs. 0,910 less than the amount 
now disbursed. * • . ' > 

5. ‘bn amount to the sum above mentioned ( Us. 25,225), wp nave a total fund of 

Rs. 82,135, m meet the charge to be incurred on account of-the sheristadars and theiiS 
deputies. ^ 

6. INqw to the sheristadars of collectors and magistrates, we would propose to assign 

salaries averagh g Rs. 350 per mensem ; and though the management of tlic Jaqd lev^me is 
of com - much more important and difficult in the unsettled districts, vet, considering, the 
populousness of the provinces permanently settled, the large'-amount of the mSs^ilaneoub 
rev enue therein realized, and the other duties of the collectors and magistrates, it seems to 
be expedient to have one scale for the wliple. \ . 

7 To the sheristadars of the sub-collectors and joint magistrates, salaries of Rs: 25(1 per 
m; usein, and to the deputy-sherfetadars Ms. 60, might appropriately be assigned; mill lot 
neitbf ] of these does it appear necessary to have a graduated scale of allowance, since, if 
deser Tm- thev will of course be promoted to the higher situations in the departrtxent. The 
sheristadars might be divided into the three following classes s 

First class to receive 500 rupees a month. 

Second *■ 350 - r - 

Third - - - 200 

8. If 


First Class -^tb " 

Second Class ^th* - - • »■ 

Third Cln*& • 

Fourth Class p 0 lh& and the utici number 


18 

X 

aoo : 

=: 3,Coo • 

3 h 

X 

150 

= 5,400 * 

54 

X 

100 

r ± 5,400 

79 

X 

*K> 

-- E;.»<to 

187 



*0,7*0 
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8. If these suggestions be adopted the aggregate monthly charge will be 12 $. 28 , 960 , as 
specified below being Rs. 3,175 less tlian the amount above shown to be available for the 
purpose. 

9. Among the savings f for which credit was taken in our report of the 12th July, there 
was an item of Rs. 099 , on account of the establishments of registers. The arrangements now 
submitted give, therefore, a further retrenchment of Rs. 2,470 per mensem, or per annum 
Rs. 29 , 71 %; but as they involve details connected with a very great many offices, on the 
heads of which the execution of them must mainly depend, and as in constituting new offices, 
or in modifying the duties of old offices, there always arise occasions of expense that cannot 
be clearly foreseen, we do not assume that result as of certain attainment ; and in carrying 
these suggestions into effect we beg to recommend that Government should only give its 
sanction to that part of the plan which goes to raise the emoluments of the native officers, 
according as the local officers may distinctly show that the savings necessary to meet the 
charge have been effected. 

10. It appears to us, indeed, that one of the most essential of the reforms in the revenue 
establishments at this presidency, is to place the head native officers of collectors hips on a 
respectable looting in regard to salary; and under ordinary circumstances it seems to us that 
it would be advisable for the Government to take measures for that purpose , though they 
had involved a considerable increase of charge; but the exigencies of the present period 
require that the rule against increase, not covered by retrenchment, should prevail; and 
under any circumstances we should not have proposed that the arrangements now su ye ted 
should take place all at once. In many cases f ne incumbents must have a title to consideration 
which it would be harsh and unjust to disregard by an immediate retrenchment; but a con¬ 
siderable part of the establishments above referred to may doubtless be immediately dis¬ 
charged or reduced, and as vacancies occur in the situations marked for reduction, the pew 
men should be brought in on allowances of the lowest class. Then, according as the fund 

accumulates, 


(28.) Letter from 
Committee, on 
Allowances for 
Head Native 
Servants; 

25 November 1830* 


* Sheristadars to Collectors and Magistrates, First Class 

Second Class - 
Third Class - 


Sheristadars to Joint Magistrates and Sab-Collectors 
Deputy Shcristadar3 - 


18 x 500 r: 9,000 
18x350= 0.300 
18 x soo rr 3,600 


64 x 350 — 18,900 

20 x 250 r= 5,600 
76 < 60 r= 4,500 

* 8,960 



Per Mcuscjd. 

1 

pf> 

f Saving shown in paragraph 3 

Ditto - - in paragraph 4 - - - J 

95,225 

6,910 


Total - - - 1 

32,13.5 


• 

Proposed Salaries of Shwriatodors - * • 1 

28,960 


Difference - - r 

3,175 


TJoduct Arnoni.i previously tuLiu Credit for - 

L 

609 


Net Saving - - * | 

' ,4r ' ' 



Annum. 


,71s 


F S 2 
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accumulates, the sheristadars should, in the order of seniority, be raised, first to the second 
-ud afterwards to the first class, always supposing that they are really efficient men, and 
that the controlling authorities take care to prevent abuse of patronage, while they support 
the proper authority of the heads of offices. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) D. Hill. 

H. Mackenzie. 

John Bax. 


(29.)—LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in 
Council at Bengal; dated 13th December 1830. 

Honourable Sir, 

WE purpose on this occasion to fulfil the design intimated in our hitter, under date the 
25th October last, of submitting a separate Report on the question how fur the ag< ncy of 
individuals could be advantageously substituted for that of collective Boards, For this pur- 

{ >ose it does not seem necessary that we should enter into any detailed description of the 
unctions assigned to the several Boards, these being fully explained in the Regulations and 
Orders of Government, but we insert below a statement of charges for these esta- 
blishnif n< ut the three presidencies* to which our observations are intended to apply. In 
this statement the Military Boards are not included, because the Board at this presidency has 
G - n remodelled by the General Orders of the 26th ultimo, and the Board at Madras is 
understood to be under the consideration of the Right Honourable the Governor-general: 
ami at Bom jay the Military well as the Murine Board) lias been recently abolished. We 
have likewise omitted the Board of Trade in Bengal, and the Medical Boards ut the three 
presidencies, each of the establishments top o stand on distinct grounds, and the 

de^ninmt hC °“ char§ * d 10 the C <^™ercial, and that of the other to the Military 

2 . You will have observed, Honourable Sir, by the documents accompanying our letter 
above referred to, that the present question has already undergone some discussion in our 
committee, and the Honourable Court of Directors, in their dispatch to the Supreme Govern 
moot of the 13th of February 1829, adverting to the increase which has taken place of I t 
years n the number of controlling Boards under this Government, and in the numberof 
memb« rs composing them, have introduced some remarks on the present subject, which f° 
the sake of convenient reference, wc shall repeat here. They observe (para. 65 ), “ connected 
with the duties of superintendence is an important general question, namely, whether Boards 


are 


♦Bengal Boakds: 



Revenue - 

Customs'] 

Salt - -> - 

Opium J 

Marine - 

3.05.859 

*,47.710 

• - 44,880 

5,98.449 

Madras Boards: 


Revenue - - 

Marine ... 

3,75.580 

4,62a 

2,60,182 




Total * - - 

8,78,631 
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are the fittest instruments either of improvement or control, and whether both object^n 
not be more effectually attained by individual agency. It is a common but 
that responsibility is lessened by being divided, and there is, we believe no doubt that m^re 
business can be done bv the same number of persons acting separately than m con u c . 
If the business of your Revenue Boards is now divided, and a distinct portion a o e ° 
member, then the utility of such division is already practically admitted, and * ie £ 1 ^ 

be deemed to exist principally for the purpose of receiving collectively prai-e or anic or 
measures, the merit or demerit of which belongs exclusively to one of its members, ltthe busi^ 
ness is not divided it can hardly fail to be impeded in its course by mcompati e c P ? 

dieting opinions, and the frequent occurrence of useless discussions. We feel no ls P (fc ^ 

underrate the benefits which may sometimes be derived from a free communication o 
ments between persons possessing different opportunities of experience am vai . 10U ^ ‘ s 
information, associated by station, and animated by the same zeal foi ie pu ic g< ’ 
do we overlook the consideration that where great interests are at stake and 
reposed, it is not always expedient that, they should be committed to h m t 
probity of a single individual, even under the check of 

nevertheless think it deserv ing of mature consideration on which side * ® ' 

^ certain 

found m it, weigh ^nsideja >V m^ • < J ltercl \ an g 0 c f opinions" between persons possessing 

vunous’kinds of information ; in the means it offers for the correction of errors and oversights; 
in the security it gives that prejudice or passion will not influence its proceedings, an ui <• 
prospect it holds out of steadiness and consistency in all measures within the range of it. 

CO T°How far the foregoing advantages are justly claimed for the system of Boards, appears 
to us however to be more than questionable, for without instituting an invidious scrutiny 
into the actual detailed management of each, we are led by experience and obs,>rvatM>n to 
the conclusion that the existence of these advantages is rather imaginary than real . e 
observe, that in several cases the members of the Revenue Boards at this presidem.y have 
transacted business separately, and resided in different places. In all matances 
special deputations have been thought necessary (and these nre gencui > . 

a view to matters of importance), the agency-of individuals has beeni p re \ 

of fact it will generally, we believe, be found in practice, either that a parta ra 

the business fa done by each of the members separately, or that onc nu , u,t viui . ll( . 
ponderating talent or activity, or the secretary, performs the whole. In cases thatare ^ 
In their issues, and easv of determination, a collective body may indeed 
for such cases it would surely he unreasonable to provide so c«.ni»,rous .md li ,’ (lv nol 
a machinery; and in cases of intricacy and difficulty it can rarely happen (|i , j ifi( . d 


■ no doubt mat prut utuny j . 

us complete a separation of functions as if each acted for 111 „„ “ 9 likely to ^lold 

opinion would extend no further than what every able uml ( •" 1 others nat 0 fficiaHv 

with his inferiors and superiors, well as with parlies inures <• 

can realMib.mtion“"^XT.^IV 

we apprehend, he vain to nttuni to prevent the above re-nils oil me bvd is u 

happily ‘constituted. But still more mischievous consequences must »♦ appic.1cm 4 , 

result when there is neither the preponderance or mutual deference to whi h vu. nuv< 
alluded; an d when those difference-*. disputes and compromise*i which are to be ,t P ec * < ' 
among mem acting each oh his own view, with v*ry diflerenl degrees of knowledge ana 
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IhSlhe Z ler " ,f r f y ** occurrence. Further, it seems to us to be almost certain 

£ at of in ^flT m ^ erS C °i lect T bodie3 wiU o ft cn be less careful and judicious 
din cl a! a f R t! funct,onane V forso as one able member or secretary are main- 
S3 amrplrS f r Se IT f n c ir !t C r- ent l ,erson wiU ^ overlooked and produce 
i /.» T - he T of th , e G ov;;nnnent. It is not therefore to be ordi- 

J y expected that the choice of a member will be such as to ferine to the aid of his 

teT T T T d il : format10 ? whfch requisite to render his 
-a locauion with them productive of public advantage; and we are satisfied that numerous 

■a tam es could be cited in which an increase of members has proved anything but an 
addition to the zeal, efficiency and influence of the body. ^ 0 

«. VVe can readily understand that the several members of a Board, if influenced bv con- 
t -iu mg passions of party or other prejudice, might afford some security, each against the 
c : .;-s and oversights of his fellows, but the object would be dearly purchased by°the evils 
‘ must flow from uch a state of feeling, and when acting cordially together it will 
rdl ' -y or /■' er happen that the members will not confide in each other uponalmost all the 
pou.i- of fact, in reg-ard to which errors and oversights are likely to occur; even supposing 
tjuiqiose of preventing them, further than will be done by subordinate officers t,, ho 
much more important than it really is. ’ 

p ' ^ it!l f:[ >e vu:v -' which we entertain as to the mode in which the business of collective 
l '" ard J 1S kkely to be conducted, we confess we see little reason to anticipate that their 
mensures will be more free from unsteadiness, inconsistency, and the influence of hurtful 
,u'nt n t , f Pr '' J l*i d,Ce ' than , th V se of mdividl ials. On the contrary, just in proportion as 

dc (••ctV i heeause th^re 1 w ‘ 1 w 9 shouId fear ™ prevalence of those 

of'each new 1 ‘ ' vUIjf “‘b' the cluck of individual responsibility, and the acces- 



«t the be^MtitotedBo'nds "‘^“thoie b"*’ vt ullriU 1 s<0 P tlb 1 le of J - - 
undertakes the portion of business with which he « m^conre^t'he ’tS!*V mg,y r 
maintaining su h expensive instruments of control mu t he il, iuV 1 ud yantage of 
Wedo ‘Qt intend altogether to deny the general advantages of on/Vli^ l* t ie< ? u ' tlcal - 
cannot rate it very high in the case of Boards, nay, we are disposed totETh ^1 W * 
employed m matters of much interest and importance, it leads oCS h ™ here 

nous compromises than to beneficial results, and the advantage in trifliV^lJ^ ° r m J?’ 
pm -based at too high a price. ' tnttm S cas « *urely 

0. We are dno tree to acknowledge that in cases in which the main duty of the Tt ,0 
the central oi functionaries whose acts and arrangements are likely to afffiet c-mV JilT* '* 
chiefly, the interests of the Government, or in which it has to authorize or suporiuu mi 1„, 
disbursements, mvolvmg much matter of discretion, there do exist strong reason 

- u nineti >r« than one individual. But such does not appear ♦ 

he the nature of the duties tint ohiofly occupy the Boards t<> which we i.ov it • 

ahw u too plain for remark, how much must be lost in the quantity of business’ dune bv 
employing the agency of a collective body, a consideration which it is important to keen 
espciall in view, when ti’scussmg the expediency of maintaining establishments whose 

tru'juem inti.«r|j08ition is called for in the conduct of ordinary business, or in the decision or 
•unlivi.lii i| c-nses of common occurrence, such as arc the Boards in question 

- 1 hi in- principal obje.-tion to Boards, mid especially to those winch are not «ohlv ,, r 
' , 1 ' v Urtfr au> ci.s up o the conduct if others, is, exclusive of the expend tlm 11 , cmcr- 
■ Gyienr md dir rcspoAs,bilily ; for whilst on the one hand, tic.- desire J pm,^omjJSTE 

cbe- k V i* " P ° n ,neu ,M ' of a Board, than on an individual; so on the other, the 
«, lir , ( r\ ' T n> c \ rmi ^ h y ' hc ftppToherigion of blame, act weakly where the stiirma of 
> < uc t> not utt c h to one, but ia divided amongst many. 


11. The 



U. The usual and most specious argument adduced against the agency of individuals, as r— 
a directing and controlling authority, is founded on the inexpediency of committing important (-9-) fetter • 
interests and trusts to the probity and intelligence of a single person; but this objection Committee,on lr!h- 
cannot in the present case be considered to apply, for, as before observed, the real power * id “ al . Age " <: - K '‘ 
generally belongs to one member of a Board, or to the secretaiy, which is exercised without Collective h.uws 
the check of individual responsibility, so that the system which is preferred as a security is crt 1 C 1 
in truth most open to abuse; and it must be recollected that the check of the controlling 
and the subordinate authority is mutual, for constituted as the civil service in India is, both 
have the privilege and duty of accounting for their acts. 

12 . It is supposed, perhaps, that a collective body is able to exert a more vigorous con¬ 
trol, ami with less of personal feeling than an individual. Wc do not think that experience 
justifies the notion, but we cannot better convey our sentiments on this point, than in 
quoting the following passage from the Minute of the second member of our committee., 
which is already on the records of Government: “ Where single officers have been 
employed, there lias been not only more energy, care and consideration, on the part of the 
controlling authority, bin more ready obedience and hearty co-operation in the subor¬ 
dinates. The former, indeed, must in such a case, feel the responsibility attaching to him, 
in a degree that can never be looked for in collective bodies. He will pursue his plan.' 
without being compelled to mutilate them in order to meet the scruples of less-informed 
colleagues, or to neglect them in attending to foreign matter. In differing from his subor¬ 
dinates, a single functionary will ordinarily be careful, as far as his judgment goes, to have 
the right side of the question. lie will convey the expression of his dissent, in terms the 
least likely to offend, because, acting singly, he will always be alive to the probability of 
offence. In proportion to the interest which he takes in the successful administration of 
the affairs entrusted to him, (and, on this score, the individual with undivided praise and 
blame has infinitely the advantage), he will exert himself to guide and aid, and conciliate 
those who have to execute his orders. He will thus have every inducement to make the 
most of good men without ep»y countervailing motive for sheltering the bad. He will under¬ 
stand clearly, and therefore state his views distinctly, free from the doubts that beset the 
hall measures into which collective bodies are always more or less liable to slide. What hr 
dors will be his own, without any opening for counteraction* excepting bv a distinct refer¬ 
ence to superior authority; whereas, in a collective body the efficient member is often con¬ 
sidered by those under him, sometimes by his colleagues, as an usurper of powers whie.ii ho 
is not. entitled, or at least not required to exercise, and the discipline of their subordinates is 
sacrificed, even when there is no plea of jealousy and intrigue, because they oppose the 
energy of individual excitement to the comparatively languid interest with which the com¬ 
mon concerns of a co-operation arc usually regarded.” 

13 . On referring to the proceedings of Government in la23, relative to the mode 

in which the business of the Hoard of Revenue in the Western Provinces was Iran sewed, it Minute. 5 .Ap¬ 
is satisfactory to find that the principles which we advocate were then supported, fhe 1828 . 
third incmher of the Council observed, on that occasion: « I am not of opinion that the 
business of the Board will be better done by the congregating of tlu moml>c rs. or sc well as 
by their separate employment in distinct divisions of territoryand although the mi mo 
opinion was not held by the other members, vet it was admitted that “ if < num at could 
place full reliance on the judgment, knowledge, zeal and concilia ny disposition ol each 

nber of Boards or superior courts, it would be expedient to ontwsfc to each of those 
members undivided authority and control over a do tic ad tract, of country, in preference 
to the system thorn in force* The subsequent substitution of Commissioners of Revenufo 
Circuit for the Boards of Rrv, uue may, to a certain extent, Ik considered a practical 
,M llUs ion in favour of individual agency* und wc m quite satisfied that, i! the Government 
camini iind, throughout its extensive field for rejection *n adequate number of coin pot . 
am bright functionaries, for the purpose 0 efficient superintendence and control » n 
°*hc.«ra by individual agency, the attempt to effect the object by a.-mcuv.in.; 

' U:r Hoards the competent und iiioompetcnt, imi*t be still more liable to miscarry. 

Entertaining 
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C hv S < 7 7 7 t0 the c ^ viction > that tbe P ublic interests would 
. . . .. ntia.ly promoted by substituting universally single commissioners for collective 

boards, actir.g under the pamediate control of Government in Z 

•dnccr> employed in the civil administration of the countrv nnrl w* i n i 

apply the principle to each of the Boards contemplated in this Report assumimg'for-the 

we should propose he!7 C^mSomus'S 

• K :l’i r ! ; d another for the Lower Provinces; and having had the advantage’of commu- 

lrR Ir ' W ‘ V Vr b7 arC ha PPy if findth at the experience he lias 
, 1,1 the budder Board of Revenue, of which he is now in charge, leads him fully to concur 
■ Itn us in opinion, so far as concerns the provinces subject to his authority. ^The com¬ 
missioners sh< .uJd possess all the powers and functions of the present Sudder Board drawing 
1i ( same allowance as is assigned to members ofthat Board, and to each of them we should 
propose to attach a secretary or assistant, on a salary of Rs. 18,000 per annum. Should 
the tern tones subordinate to the presidency of Bengal be eventually placed under two 
(lis.uict Governments, it seems to us that the office of Sudder Commissioner for the Lower 
invoices, would not be necessary, hut that the Government at Calcutta ought to cor- 
t spoud through its secretary with the several local commissioners in that part of the 
country. 1 4 

in Salt . a i nd °P‘ um con sists of two members, and was instituted 

n ’ ' V 7 L .sly to which pc nod the control of the Custom department was vested in the 

8 nnd ° pimn w th « iwd 5*35 S3 

branch wUh of the executive duties of the land revenue 



ment of customs within the^res^ the superintendence ofthedepurt- 

o - l; exercise the appellate juris^ktlln in reZd tV, S also, w,-.com,:.v-yadvantege- 
belong... to tlu- Board ; and, with this exception, the mmiagemlmt^thTsSt 7'n " ow 
departments, wth the control of the Custom-hou-e of Caleutm !!i ,.M ^alt and Opium 

m the hands ol a single commissioner, on a salary of Sonat rupees 5‘> 4 m t 77 ’ b ° P laced 
on a alary of Rs 1 it,000), to whom Government might ulso7 0 mmh ir»f h "* aSS f ta ? t » 
superintendence of the stamps, and the abkarry, and of such other mn , ,’llt? prcsont ’ th e 
revenue as appeared desirable. ‘ "^cous sources of 

KJ. the Marine Board is composed of the same members as the Board of Cnatr.- c 

and Opium, with a separate seoretaxy, who is ordinarily a professional -nil™ „ ?T’ i? alt 
functions we formerly proposed to assign to the ordinary secretary to th,Z ,' 7 T° se 
amngement which was not adopted, “owing,” as it was stated, “ to the mem^r? r .? n 
Mamie Board having to perform various duties altogether foreign to then habit’ 1 *i 
education as civil servants,” and therefore requiring the assistance of a scientific offi “ 
The Honourable Court, m their dispatch of th< if February 11 in the or ^* 

and ■ .rngres ■ f the several Boards are fully described, suggests (para. 04), «if three mei |7. U 
be allr.Ucd to the presidency Revenue Board, that it should be vested with the suiJl^ 
tendance <>t lie. ‘-alt, opium and custom*, and that the Marine Board might be disoon ^ 
v. nh altopr* thcr by transferrine part of their duties to the master attendant, and cortri ^ 

* v nmgcmciit ( f the Pilot establishment, on the principle, that instead of beino- (f 
;v; w : d U(JhY l ex r nw; t(> Governm <* nt > [t to be chargeable to the general coEierce S 

ir report of the 13th o? August 1020 we suggosteltl 

relicv' i i' 1 ' u '’•"'i-ity to the Master attendant, by which the Marine Board ^vouId be 
-• h-oiu variouh detailed duties, and it occurs to us that the Military Brrnd ; il> *»n * 
- nveniemambontj m v>l oh the control „J iU, M uinc depa. burnt«u,X vZ tj nrZZZ 
■ mbrn have been attached to that iSouul ^ 

distinct 
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distinct the controlling and executive branches is obvious; and considering the frequent 
occasions on which the Military and Marine departments communicate with each other, we 
think that much convenience and more efficiency will result from adopting this than from 
continuing the present arrangement. 

17. The marine affairs at Madras cannot, we think, be of such an extent as to require the 
superintendence of a separate Board, consisting of a member of council, the commercial 
superintendant, and the master attendant; and although no salary is assigned to any of the 
members, or to the secretary, under the head of Marine Board-office, yet in other .depart¬ 
ments a larger salary is probably attached to some of them in consideration of this duty. 
The master attendant, for instance, (who being a member of the Board, is both a controlling 
and executive officer,) has a salary in that capacity of Rs. 2,275 per mensem ; and the secre¬ 
tary has a salary of Us. 1 , 4*29 per mensem, exclusive of commission, (averaging Rs. 6*29 per 
mensem), in the Commercial department, of which one-half was formerly charged to the 
Marine department. The controlling authority in the Marine department at Madras can be 
exercised, we should think, by the Government itself, aided by one of its secretarie s, and we 
accordingly recommend the abolition of the Marine Board and its establishment, at that 
presidency. 

16. The Revenue Board at Madras is the only remaining establishment of the description 
under review, which requires to be noticed, and bv a Minute of our senior member,, now be /ore 
Government, you will have observed, honourable Sir, that lie is favourable to its conMnq- 
ance, and has assigned the following grounds for his opinion:— ........ 

“ A Board of three or four members is not merely three or four individuals doing thesame 
thin<q instead of its being done by one. They not only correct each others oversight;*, and 
temper each other’s feelings, but they often supply each others detects, by bunging \aii* d 
qualifications and resources to their task. Accordingly 1 have seldom, if ever, known any 
intricate subject under the consideration of a well-composed collective body, upon which, in 
the course of their deliberations, each member did not materially and sincerely modify his 
original views. Indeed all human experience confirms the maxim that in council there is 
wisdom. In executive measures activity and promptitude are of vital importance; but in 
a supe.intending and controlling authority they liiay be too closely allies to an overbearing 
and intermeddling disposition, and valuable as they are whenever all depends upon the 
energy and exertion of the moment, it is true, also, that under an organized and settled 
system the ris inertin' is not without virtue. Moreover, the views and proceedings of a 
collective body are not perceptibly or speedily affected bv changes among its ie ..wdual 
members. There is no demise of a Board, and its measures acemire a steadiness and 
stability which cannot belong to those of successive Commissioners. 1 his steadiness becotn 
of infiuitely more value when a Board is viewed not merely as superintending tin* oflivoi * oi 
Government, but as advising, and sometimes restraining, the Government itself. An indi¬ 
vidual commissioner acting in the same capacity would be liable to be at total variant 
with his immediate predecessor, and (what would"be a much greater evil in ucli u s\ a* 
ours) might, by deference to vie ws entertained in the highest quarters, and by mw m-> ot 
personal intercourse, be brought to support, or even to suggest measures. j n.a»nHi \sm. *, 
a nu mber of a Board, influenced only bv such eonri lerutions as w» uld cup*. ,l u i’ ,m n 9 


and fortified bv the concurrence of his colleagues, K- would not have ' "Ird : ' "‘'ni.-iKtrat, 
One of the few securities we have fur permanence m any of mir nnan^t nu n s ' vou 1 
take,, away, if Boards and Courts were univt rsnlly ««lffilanfa“ l, .V "aioadual cmn.n.s- 

M1 -‘Applying tln ooneml question to the Madras Board of fgvcimc. I conceive thar the. 
boat lit ,f a grnatm d. -ivo' of individual a •ency and responsibility -iuh he obtained by 
a division of the orclii a nr duties of the Board among Its several members and by frequent 
' ll <-uiU of inspection. Bui tha. benefit would be piirch.no. at much too high a price if it 
cost the existences of an institution, which bus n.-vet h.ilc.t t., comprise -o»..c <1 i'. b.-m. 
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members lay like an incubus upon the efficiency of the r?N Y of one o r more of its 

■X 

those of lts business falling m arrear from its having too much to do' or of it • f°., remcd >’ arc 
a proper interest in its duties from the languid feeling of ^ e d Jesnon‘d ilitv ^ ^ 

no pretence for imputing the latter evil to the Madras Board of Revenu^d It th Jforner 
ex„ts m any degree, I trust that it may be remedied by some lcL vio’lent * x 
measure than the dissolution of the Board. * V1 ° leut and mjunous 

e Commissioners of Revenge, in lieu of the Board, would merely be principal collectors ab¬ 
solve fiom executive duties, and deprived of the practical experience and minute and in 
tunafe knowledge which can only be gained in the course of discharging them and at the 
s me time vested with superintendence over much wider extent, and therefore with weaker 

In mLhX' Pr T ‘ t- i lo P la< r e the P rt *ent collectors and principal collectors under the 
diate eye of such commissioners without responsible duties, but with absolute dis¬ 
cretionary a utiority to issue orders to their servants and to interfere with their arramre- 
nmi.ts, would degrade the most valuable local officer of the Madras Government ifto 
motliei person s deputy, and both damp his zeal and diminish his sense of responsibility 
H ‘ h “ '•■■nty, without corresponding superiority of talent, experience or 

; y ,’n v r t prc ; un,fonn and «• when iJiSSm 

b&WntSSel^ ; 1 to be excit dshis Selste- 

teinperary, would lead unavoidably toconst 8 .° mC °* th ? m P ermanent aud some 

management, sc. that the ^ iiue sv inn m p, es ,,r suspensions in the system of revenue 
n few years together AftTall c snK , oT P«™ed in any district for 

remain in the hands of the ofliei r eharo-ed v ith ^ aut ^‘ , " t y m . a district must necessarily 
transfers d any other officer ra< reh “mot in effect he 

may be aided and stimulated in the dischanm'of i!; l < ' T,l «- local officer 

crippled; but it is upon his exertion that the?welfare of t^e dTtrictT‘ Y t^l thwarted ancl 
superior cannot »ervc the purpose of his substitute. It would-th refore beTnf "T* •“ 
take to improve tla- controlling part of our system at the expense of he 1 ? d,cal m,s - 
there were full reason to be convinced that the alterations were in.pn.vemeX" ’ eVen * f 
“ If it be supposed that the cases of malversation which elude the d’- • , - t n , 

would he detected by a commissioner, 1 believe that there has been n, J » Board 
general information in any case of the kind which has occurred under TkT M °T' ev,ol,s 
sidency; but that tenderness for the individual, or false delicacy, or avnsion t t ’i^ re ‘ 
ward n accuser, motives which are as likely to influence commissioners ,. r mW lT 
officers, and the influence of which may be, and I expect will be. overcome by the li l 
of Revenue as effectually as by a commissioner, have prevented the suspicions wWh y 
excited from being acted upon. 1 v ucn 

“ 1 cm quiii sure that without the aid of the Board of Revenue, the Madras Governm 
would be incapable of superintending the proceedings of the commissioners and collet * 
under them with due effect, unless it took upon itself a great portion of tlin dutv now ui^ 
jorined by tin Board of Revenue, and for that purpose greatly increased its establishment* 
j-uti luuupean and native. It certainly is essential to the efficient discharge of the fmV 
• ■ of ( >o; '•rnnient not to add to th< details with which the Governor in Council isVl, .-wt 1 

Mriiy 1 JSJve n‘nad2j« fwrm Ca,tUkte<1 h " altend ‘' 4 Mi,h that »‘«<»venknce must neees- 

th *"i lhil hu ” further remarked as follows: “ I am confirmed in the desire to follow 
' ' "“ b CPurSl ' ,l{ proceeding, and to avoid unnecessary innovation, by the success 

which 
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which has attended the system of civil administration actually in force at Madras. It has 
been successful according to all the tests by which it can be fairly tried. The statement 
below *, for 20 years, during which there has been no accession of territory to that 
presidency, shows that the revenue has been collected with surprising regularity. In that 
long period there is only one year in which the collections exceed the average by 0 per cent. 
They never have fallen so much as 6 per cent, below it. The average of the first 10 years 
falls short of the general average by 1 per cent., that of the last 10 years exceeds •: in the 
same small proportion. In England a bad harvest has been stated to make a difference of 
10 per cent, in the revenues, but the period here taken includes two bad harvests, which 
did not make much more than half that difference. The evidence of successful administra¬ 
tion which this statement affords, must be deemed conclusive when it is borne in mind that 
the revenues of Madras are very high, and depend mainly upon annual settlement/’ 

20. Ihe second and third members of our Committee, without questioning t ie ability 
with which the business of the Revenue Board at Madras may have been conducted, do 
not concur in the arguments or reasoning advanced by the senior member for retaining that 
Board at Madras. 1 he reasons assigned in the former part of this report appear to them 
to apply as much to one Board as to another. They can scarcely recognise any clear proof 
of superior management in the circumstance that there has been no great variation in the 
amount of revenue when they advert to the sanguine and apparently Well-founded e xpect¬ 
ations of increased resources which are expressed in the records of the Madras Government, 
and reflect upon the natural course of things in countries that had long stiffen d from the 
misrule uf native governments. They perceive, in the selection of papers which have been 
printed by the Honourable the Court of Directors, abundant proof of the existence Of abust s 
that would, they hope, be very unlikely to occur under a plan of individual responsibility 
and personal supervision, such as they advocate. The same papers appear to show that the 
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* Actual Collections of Revenue in the Districts under the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
for 20 Years, averaging Rupees 4,23,11,100. 
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employment of collective Boards affords no assurance of consistency of principle or pro¬ 
cedure; nay, if the internal administration of Madras has in later years been, as they believe 
FinanceCoinmittee. j t ] ia3 been, distinguished by vigour, energy and success, the result must, they think, be 
mainly ascribed to the circumstance that the working of the system was thoroughly con¬ 
trolled and directed by one man, certainly no ordinary man, Sir Thomas Munro; nor do 
they suppose, as contemplated by Mr. Hill, that inefficient men will be appointed single 
commissioners; on the contrary, the positive necessity of rejecting an inefficient functionary, 
wher only one is employed, will insure, in their opinion, the appointment of the most able 
officers to be found on the list of the service. The majority of the Committee therefore 
1 « inmend the substitution of two revenue commissioners, on a salary of Rs. 48,000, (with 

an assistant to each on a salary of Rs. 18,000,) for the present Revenue Board at Madras, 
who in their respective divisions may separately exercise all the functions now vested in the 
Board. 

21. In the observations which we have introduced on the present subject we have not 
laid any particular stress on the economy of substituting the system of individual agency 
for that of Boards; this, however, is one of the most important and beneficial Tesults to be 
anticipated from the measure. The reduction of expense, as regards European covenanted 
officers, may be estimated, according to the comparative statement below *, at Rs. 2,76,380 
per annum, exclusive of some saving which maybe anticipated in the native establish¬ 
ments, and we are quite satisfied that the alteration will promote efficiency and improvement 
as well as economy. 

22. Although our enior member does not concur in the view taken by the majority of 
the Committee, either on the general question as to the comparative advantages of collective 
and individual agency, or on the application of that question to the Board of Revenue at 
Madras, yet as his colleagues have so fully cited the grounds on which lie rests his opinion, 
he docs not fed himself entitled to occupy further time in discussing the subject. He 
thinks incumbent on him, however, with respect to the Madras Board, expressly to dis¬ 
claim the. admission that experience establishc:, as the majority of the Committee thinks it 

does, 
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does, either that the defects which they impute to collective agency are inherent in the 
system and unsusceptible of practical remedy, or that its views and proceedings have 
fluctuated according to changes among its individual members, as would have happened 
with respect to the views and proceedings of successive commissioners. In his view of the 
matter also, the main duty of the Board of Revenue at Madras, to which detailed settlement s, 
embracing the whole statistics of by far the greater part of the country, and involving the 
exercise of most extensive discretionary authority, are annually submitted, is virtually such 
as the majority of the Committee acknowledge to constitute an expected case; and although 
the proposition is self-evident, that “ more business cam be done by the same number of 
persons acting separately than in conjunction,” yet it is hardly relevant to the' questhm 
to be decided: for the paramount object of such an institution as the board of Revenue is, 
that the Government and collectors may be abb* to confide in its knowledge, experience, 
means of information and weight of character, not that it may dispatch business in the most 
expeditious manner. Finally, in as far as the proposed .change would throw immediately 
upon the Government any part of the present functions of the Board of Revenue, and also 
with regard to the ✓abolition of the Marine Board at Madras, and the transfer of its duties to 
the Government, which the majority of the Committee recommend, the senior member is 
desirous of expressing in the strongest manner his deliberate conviction, that of all changes 
that which is must required for the efficiency and success <rf our system of administration is 
that the Council Board should be relieved tVorn a large portion of the detail.- by which its 
time and attention are at present overlaid; and that of all schemes of collective agency and 
divided responsibility the most open to objection is what must ensue u those details are 
added to; viz., that of allowing the name and authority of Government to be implicitly 
delegated to the organs through whom its resolutions ought merely to be communicated. 

23 . Our senior member docs not feel himself qualified to offer any remarks upon the 
application which the majority of the Committee have made of the general question of collec¬ 
tive or individual agency to the Boards at this presidency, further than by observing, that if 
the duties of the Bengal Board of Revenue correspond with those at Madras, the proposed 
change seems to him liable to the same objections at the one presidency as ut the other. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) David Him.. 

Hojlt Mackenzie. 

John Bw. 
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(30.) —MINUTE of IF. Blunt f 'Esq. } Member of Council at Bengal; 
dated nth January 1831. 

In forwarding to the Right Honourable the Governor-general, for his hardships con¬ 
sideration, the Report of the Civil Finance Committee on the question us i*> the comparator 
advantages of individual agency, or that of collective Boards, and in expressing out 
concurrence generally in the opinion entertained by the majority of that (VimniUee, 1 think 
it necessary to state that 1 ain not prepared to give un unqualified us-* at to tb ' c\nec <‘‘m y 
of extending at present that principle of revenue management. and contiol thioughout the 
provinces immediately dependent on this presidency. 

Whatever inefficiency may have been found to exist in coll, -live Bo.mK, that evil is not, 
1 think, nec ini rant m the system. There cannot be any doubt that individual 

responsibility may sometimes be necessary to call forth v.Ttion, •" that a divul lor ill- 
dctnied responsibility has a tendency to induce a rclt 
I thinks unquestionable that more work can be perfor. 
than by that of a collective body : but an incapable or in 
nv.tJit, a niofe able or better commissioner, and the sumo 
f?ar y to select persons to be entrusted singly with the 


(30.) Minuto of 
VVilliamBIunl.Esq., 
on Individual 
Agency for Collec¬ 
tive Boards; 

6 January 1831 . 


ion in that respect. It fe‘ also, 
by means of individual agency 
dent member ot a Board will not 
if ion with which il will be iicces- 
■< th of control vested in commis¬ 
sioners 
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('alcutta Civil ^ ou | d t have . insur f d an ^cient Board. There seems indeed reason to believe that too 

-'j nancoC. omralttee ffml ^ c,ll 7 m the selection of persons to constitute the Boards, arising probably from 
. d,filcult y of P ucsm S °! c '; claims of seniority even in cases of doubtful qualification, has 
oeei, a principal cause of that inefficiency which lias given rise to the present question. 

The chief advantage to be derived from the establishment of a collective Board, as con¬ 
nected with the revenue administration of the country, appears tome to consist in the means 

.'ii i Js of aiding Government by its deliberations and matured opinions in questions of 
difficulty and importance, especially such as are likely to arise in the progress of the settle 
m.-m of our extensive and valuable Western Provinces, and in which the interests of Govern 
and the welfare of the people may be materially involved. Whatever information micht 
be necessary to guard agamt error would be concentrated in a Board placed in immediate 
communication with the local authorities, and composed of the most able and experienced 
oi the Revenue officers of Government. A greater degree of consistency of procedure and of 
principle must thereby be insured than could be expected if the local commissioners were 
p! m direct communication with Government, and whose conflicting views and opinions 
.von id frequently tend to embarrass rather than to aid its decisions. 

1 he establishment of a controlling Revenue Board in the Western Provinces likewise appears 
to me to be the only means by which Government can secure the requisite degree of exertion on 
tin part of the collectors, in expediting the revision of the settlements, to which the judicial and 
uth - duties of the commissioners, it appears to me, must preclude their giving much of their 
a tention • and I am of opinion that it is by means only of a controlling Board that full 
and satisfactory reports can be obtained of the progress of the settlements, and of the 
rc3l ‘ and money expended in furtherance of this important work. 

u seems likewise desirable and necessary in those remote and unsettled provinces that 
veans of redress be afforded against any erroneous or unjust p 
r * • , u: 10011 commissioners than would exist if an appeal could only be preferred at 

i . . • ' • ' waring and deciding on such appeals, for which occasion is more 

ikely tc anse m provinces under fluctuating assesstn< and on which the rishts and 

111 ' ' ' ° varujus ‘ hi>scs of the agricultural community are as yet imperfectly understood 

than i i our permanently settled provinces. 3 v y unacrstoo<, » 

f .dioul.l not, theref-. re, be disposed to advocate the plan of substituting individual acenev 
in those pi. winces ior that of a collective body, until a settlement for an extended term /f 
years *hall have be, n completed in every district; and till such period I conceive that thl 
presence of a Board, composed of the most approved and efficient of the revenue off r 
Government, is indispensably necessary to the welfare of the country and to the sernriT e 
the public interest. “ Lumy or 

But in the Lower Provinces, where it can scarcely happen that any question of imnortn 
or a.*y matter of difficulty can occur, which a revenue commissioner is not fully eomret^f 
to decide, or to dispose of without reference to Government (except in cases in veil'd 
a reference is presented), I concur entirely in opinion with the Finance Committee that a Boar 1 
is not necessary, and that the revenue administration of those provinces may be conducted 
by means of individual agency, the Commissioners corresponding directly with the territorial 
secretary to Government, though under that arrangement it might he found necessary to 
give additional assistance to that officer. 

The arguments adduced by the senior member of the Finance Ct mmittee against the 
plan of substituting individual agency for that of a Revenue Board at Madras, appear to 
me to render the expediency of the measures at that presidency very questionable. 


(signed) W. Blunt. 
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( 31 .) —MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalfe , Member of Council at Bengal; 
dated 9 January 1831. 

Having before repeatedly expressed sentiments in favour of superintendence by indi¬ 
viduals, as preferable to that exercised by collective Boards, according with those rece ntly 
submitted by the Finance Committee in their Report of the 13 th December, I shall confine 
myself on the present occasion to the declaration of my concurrence in the reasoning of the 
majority of the Committee on that subject. 

With respect to their specific propositions, without meaning to urge the mmediate adop¬ 
tion of any of them, I concur in them generally, as calculated, in my opinion, to promote both 
efficiency and.economy, with the exception of that regarding the Marine department, to 
which department the system of individual superintendence, might, I conceive, h as well 
applied as'to any other, by placing it at a suitable period under a superintendant of Marine, 
substituted for the master attendant, instead of transferring it to the control of the Military 
Board, as proposed by the Committee. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 


(31.) Minute of 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 
on Individuol 
Agency for Collec¬ 
tive Boards : 

9 January 1831. 


(32.)—MINUTE of the Governor-general o t Bengal-, dated it January 1031. ( 32 .) Minute ..t 

Lord Win.BemincK, 

Having already, in my Minute on the re-modelling of the Military Board at this pre- on Individual 
sideney, given my opinion on tin* relative advantage of individual and collective agency, Agency for Collet- 

1 need not here say much more upon the subject. fi ve Boards; 

Where the duties are principally executive, like those belonging to commissioners of ^ anuar - v 
revenue and circuit, much benefit is obviously to be derived from the dispatch, vigour and 
unity of purpose which a single hand can best achieve. But, on the other hand, when 
council, deliberation, the careful revision of a great system, with its details, are required; 
when, moreover, functions are to be delegated partaking partly of a judicial character, when 
investigating charges of default against a large body of revenue servants, and partly of 
a legislative character, when suggesting the Regulations by which the rights in the soil are 
to be. determined, it strikes me that there cannot be a doubt of the superiority of a collective 
body, la all my experience of public business, both in and out of Parliament, I have never 
seen an occasion where discussion did not produce great improvement in the original 
measure. In this country, where the revenue system is of such vast importance to tfie 
community at large, it seems to me that Government can never hope to arrive at a complete 
knowledge of its management, except by that free interchange and honest collision of opinion 
that can only grow out of a joint superintendent . The Board of Revenue is to the . u|»n \ .e 
Government what the latti r is t«« th Home Authorities. 1 beg io ask, ■(' it were * 1 a ' a 'ne 
able and honourable individuals who sit in council in independence of the Govi m<us o 1 
the different presidencies, what security would there be, ev< n fo a trut and fair record of the 
administration, much less that the public allairs were conducted with cllnd ucy and h 'Dour, 
and in the true spirit of the orders and intent.ions of so verv di.stnm in :iut* • >rity 

The Finance Committee have recommended that there shall he ’>vo commissioners of 
revenue, one for the Upper, and one for the Lower Province*, it- is net snitcd whether they 
arc to act separately or together, but as the principle of indh iduid «‘l£* ncy is maintained by 
the majority, 1 conclude that they ure to act separately. 

My opinion upon this subject is very much in conformity to that of Mr. Blunt. 1 quite 
n gree with him that a Board of Revenue is indispensable tor the regulation 1 the settlements 
>n the Upper Provinces. I think with him that two members would be smfio lit; and I am 
further of opinion that this Board should hereafter, under any circumstances, be stationed 
Allahabad. 

If 
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If an arrangement shall hereafter be made for dividing the administration of the Upper 
and Lower Provinces, then I agree with Mr. Blunt that the secretary in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment may conduct the whole correspondence with the commissioners in the Lower Provinces; 
but if no such separation should take place, the details would too much overload the Govern¬ 
ment, and the appointment of a single commissioner would become necessary. 

To the recommendation of the Finance Committee for the substitution of a single com¬ 
missioner for the Board of Salt and Opium, and for the transfer of the duties now exercised 
by the same Board, under the designation of Marine Board, to the Military Board, and of all 
the executive duties of the Marine department to the master attendant, I see no objection. 

I agree with Mr. Blunt and the .senior member of the Committee, Mr. Hill, in the expe¬ 
dience of maintaining the Revenue Board at Madras, but the reducing the number to two 
members would, in my opinion, promote economy, without in any degree impairing its 
efficiency. 

1 do not recommend the immediate adoption of any of these measures as they regard esta¬ 
blish i: nt v. 1 licit have long had the sanction of the Honourable Court; and as the whole frame 
of the Indian Government is about to he brought under public review, it may be more con- 
veiiU nt to leave the decision of these minor details to follow any general arrangement which 
the Legislature, in its wisdom, may think proper to adopt. 

Camp, Oude, < si &" ed) W. C. Bentinck. 

24th January IBS 1. 


IV. 


IV. 

(33.) Civil Servants. 


( 33.) —LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the Court of Directors, 
(Judicial Department); elated 3 July 1H23. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Wl have die honour to transmit to your Honourable Court, as- separate numbers in the 
nncket, the accompanying Minutes by the Governor-general and Mr. Hurringtott, which have 
teen recorded on our proceedings of the 10 th ultimo. 

2 . The inea rnres proposed by the Governor-general having been approved by the ihnrd 

will l>e immediately carried into effect. ‘ 9 

3 . They are directed to the object of separating the office of magistrate from that of the. 
civil judge in some of the districts in the Lower Provinces,'in which that measure appeared 
c h)odv desirable, either from the heavy ,anear of civil business or from other considerations 

4 . v fhe grounds of the several measures adopted for that purpose are so fully explained 
in dm Governor-genera Ts Minute, a- to render it unnecessary to recapitulate tin* details of 
the arrangement in this place; but we trust that the motives by which wo have been in- 
fluent*ed on this occasion will be approved by your Honourable Court. 

\Vc think it necessary, however, earnestly to solicit the attention of your Honourable 
Court to the present tate of the civil service, as described in the Minutes of the Governor- 
orf»ncriil and Mr. Harrington ; and to request, that, your Honourable Court will take into your 
early consideration the expediency of making such addition to the number of your civil- ser- 
. u /s cm llm Bengal establishment as may lend to remove* or elimimsli the difficulty and 
einbui • 'SMuent which we now experience in providing for the efficient administration of the 
civil affairs of this pn sidcncy. 

We have iho honour to be, Honourable »Sir«, 

Your most faithful humble Servants, 


t signed) J Adam. 

•Ion n Pi ndadl. 

L H. HaWincton. 




1 ort \\ lllium, 
3.1 uly 13*3. 
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(34.)—MINUTE of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general of India ; dated 12 June 1823. 

In the consideration of the measures best calculated to facilitate the administration of 
civil and criminal justice in the territories subordinate to this presidency, the importance of 
augmenting the number of European functionaries employed in the judicial department 
has been always felt and acknoiv ledged. The necessity of a rigid adherence to economy, 
however, has hitherto prevented the Government from having recourse to that most obvious 
means of improving the efficiency of the Judicial administration to the extent wliich was 
desirable. 

2 . Since the year 1810 the number of judges in the higher courts has been increased ; 
four zilhth courts have been newly formed or re-established, a superintendant of police has been 
appointed in the Western Provinces, the new office of superintendant and remembrancer of 
law suits has been established, and several joint magistrates have been created. 

3. Other joint magistrates have during the same period been dispensed with, and the 
offices of assistant judge and of registrar to the provincial courts have been abolished. 

4. The total number of judicial situations is not materially greater now than in 1810, 
while, in point of fact, the European functionaries actually employed in the administration of 
justice in the districts under this presidency is less than it was at the period adverted to. 
The annexed Statement, No. 1 , furnished from the civil auditor’s office, shows the number of 
European officers who stood appointed to situations in the Judicial department in the years 
1810, 1816, 1822 Sc 1823 respectively; and it will be observed, that at the present time the 
number of officers so appointed is less by 10 than the number appointed in the year 1810. 

5. In the orders recently passed on the Report of the Sudder Dewanny Adowlut, relative 
to the state of civil business in the several courts of justice, we have had occasion to notice 
tlie very serious inconvenience experienced from the impossibility of providing registrars in 
many districts where the pressure of business rendered the services of officers of That class 
highly important. 

G. Although the powers of the moonsiffs in the cognizance of civil suits have been recently 
extended, and provision has been made for the exercise of more responsible functions bv the 
Sudder ameens, still there are numerous duties in the Judicial department, the execution of 
which cannot with propriety be transferred to the native officers, and which therefore, if there 
is no registrar or assistant, must devolve exclusively on the judge and magistrate. 

7. The details w ith which the latter officer is in such cases burthened preclude him from, 
performing any portion of his business with due care and deliberation. He cannot attend 
properly to one department without neglecting another; aud he is unable to superintend the 
conduct of the subordinate officers with that vigilance which is essential to the pro enium 
of abuse. 

8 . Under these circumstances, and with reference to the present flourishing state of our 
finances, I should be disposed to augment very considerably the number of European func¬ 
tionaries employed in the Judicial department, if the state of the service and 1 h«- urgent 
demands of other branches of the administration would admit of it. 

0 . We have now before us an application limn the Board of Revenue in the Wr-a.n Pro¬ 
vinces, urging that li addition ii officers be supplied for tfi« ervice of tin Bexenuo depart¬ 
ment in those provinces, a 6 a measure essentially necessary for the' dm* formation or the 
settlements in tne division under their superintendence ; and though we are sensible of the 
advantage which would result from the adaption of the Board’s su.ogo.'ff inn, we lmve not t!i< 
means of complyirg a ith it to the extent desired, except by wiMnlnm.ng some of the officers 
8 ovv employed in the. Judicial department, and who sen :cs cun 11 he spared from the 
duties on which they are engaged. 

* H>. The smne difficulty has been experienced in furnishing to Vh M. lony, the agent at 
: nugor aud the territories on the .\c.rbudda, the aid of covenanted civil officers ; mid w»* have 

r ° 8 «cquenge found it necosnan to supply the recent vacancies which have oc* mod by 

• appointment, of military instead of ciul oili.vrs to bo as-L?unU to the t vum-M> n. 

u u n. it 
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11 . It appears from the accompanying Statement, No. 2 , that the number of civil ser- 

tl.i a h ct^Uv le 1S ^2’^' ^ duct,n £ those absent at sea on account of their 
iie«uui, l.-i actually lcnow than it was in the vear inn n.,r inwiiA.: t • , 

extended political relations, consequent upon the" war with'the PindW «1 a ^ qu l sdl ons and 

have, in the interim, involved the Establishment of newOffices and ?’ ™ th Nepaul, 

menu d the demand for the services of civil functionaries haTC P ro P or tionately aug- 

t2 ' rh(; arrai ^gements which have been so beneficially carried into effect durino- the same 
P cn : >d " r securing a more efficient control over every department of n i ■ • 

f rat,on have likewise been attended with a similar result, and the serious difficulties to which 
;;;; T D0W S0 , ex P°f d ln providing officers to fill important situations^ both in 
fu ve “ uc and ,iudicial departments, seem to me to impose upon the Government the dutv 
", aainestly soliciting t he attention of the Honourable the Court of Directors to the actual 
Ptate 01 tlle s'-rv,-e, and of pointing out the necessity which exists for a very considerable 
aa ^ 4?I ( 'J\tiition of the number of civil servants on this establishment. 

;:i. I he more immediate object, however, of 'he present communication is to briim , 1TM w 
. - consideration of the Board the importance of adopting such partial arrangements as oar 
tiU! '}. l,: ite establishment will admit for facilitating the administration of civil and criminal 
m some of the districts of the Lower Provinces, in which, whether from the heavv 
arrear of civil suits, or the defective state of the police, or the pressure, of criminal and mis- 
. .. 1 ' • business, or from the joint operation of those causes, some further assistance seems 

indispensably necessary. 

14. From the annexed Statements, and from the remarks which I L<. dy offered in 

! • —ou to tne slate of the civil service generally, it is obvious that the wants of the .Judicial 
; ( 'T XOt i 8 Uppl c ed b ? '^rawing ftom the other departments individuals now 

*< • *** asrAass •:&? in *• 

1 >. 1 he offices to which I allude, are the following 1 

1 ■*' Udd ‘ :r DCWaUny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut, and trons- 

2ii. Assistant to the superintendant of police Lower Province 

ad. Ditto to the secretary in tiie Judicial departmc nt. 

4th. Ditto to the secretary in the Territorial department. 

16. The duty of translating the Regulations might be transferred without innnn • 
to the pr'lessors of the Persian and Bengalee languages in the Co liege of K fw, Vemence 
to other individuals skilled m those languages, with a suitable remuneration f r\ 1 . or 

f am disposed to think that this is a plan which it would he expedient to udnrt 1<Mr . abour - 
. merits, independently of the othor considerations which have led me to propose it ^ if ° VVa 
he presumed that generally the professors of the college must be better qualifier! to 
the work with accuracy, and wit!iout reliance on native assistance, than tlu* coiin>Vrit'°T! 
young scholars who must, in the ordinary course of the service, fill the post ofdfiTt 
registrar. The former are less liable to frequent change than the latter, by which ^ 
i greater degree of uniformity in the language and style of the translations Will be secured* 
an object which l conceive to be of considerable importance, and the want of which ha ’ 
i h< iievn, been regarded as a defect in the translated code. 8> 

17 In lieu of the civil servants now attached as assistants to the superintendantof poK . 
1,1 lkrv bower Provinces, and to the secretaries in the Territorial and Judicial department^ 

would propose that the latter of beers he respectively authorized to employ as their private 
usMKPmt any person not m the service of the Honourable Company, w hoi ij, from his Alr. n V 
eoucatK ij • ir»rf character, thr y may consider properly qualified to assist them. 

18 with re»|>cet to the secretaries’ offices, the duties assigned to persons holding the 
appointment of assistant are not such, generally speaking, as to prepare tne individual for the 

higher 
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higher or more active functions of the service ; and there is no advantage derived to Gou. 
meat from the labours of covenanted servants in the offices in question to compensate for t le 
loss of their services in the Mofussil. This is not the case to the same extent with repfd to 
the office of assistant to the supcrintendant of police; but on a comparison of the utility ot h s 
services in that situation with that of the oflice to which 1 propose that he sliou*d be trans¬ 
ferred there can be no room to question the expediency of the measure. 

19 1 am aware that the orders of the Honourable the Court ot Directors are oppose to 
the further employment of uncovenanted servants, but those orders were issued 1111 er a v ic\v 
of circumstances very different from that exhibited in the Statement now laid before the Board, 
and the imperious necessity of the case must justify our deviation from the letter ot the 
orders, at least to the extent proposed, while the present state of things continues to exist. 

20 . The situation of the uncovenanted assistants will be a confidential one, an m supu 
intendant and secretaries must be held responsible for the due performance o any uicswuu 
may be entrusted by them to such assistants. To enable them to engage really useful and 
qualified assistants, I am of opinion that an allowance of 500 rupees per mensem should be 

15 21 . The Board are aware that the assistants to the superintendant of police, and to the 
secretaries in the Judicial and Territorial department, arc also magistrates of the town . ot 
Calcutta; and it will be necessary, if the proposed arrangement * cajedin * 
their places at the police office by the appointment of at least one additional im u i. t e, 

be S' uTS^rXe-offices above specified would place atom disposal tlie following 
gentlemen: Mr. D. C. Smyth, Mr. Morns, Mr. Macfarlan, Mr. Shaw, and l propo e 
those gentlemen bo employed as magistrates of the under-mentioned districts: 

Hooghly, Mr. Smyth. Jessore, Mr. Morris 

Nuddea, Mr. Macfarlan. Pumea, Mr. Shaw. 

23 The very heavy arrears of civil business depending before the judges and registrars of 
those districts, according to the latest statements received by Government, are shown 
below *. In all of them the criminal duties are laborious, and the management of the police 
demands vigilant and active superintendence; by relieving the judges from all duties con¬ 
nected with the office of magistrate, those officers will give their undivided attention 1 to t no 
civil court, and will be enabled to reduce the depending arrear of business, and to supennli ml 

with efficiency the lower courts. A x i ^ ^ 

24. The magistrate will in like manner have it m his power to devote his whole time u the 
management of the police, and to the duties of the Foujdarry department He will. not be 
precluded from occasionally proceeding in person to those parts of the district whu 11 a. 
appear to require his particular attention, either from the local prevalence of heinous can , 
the misconduct of the police officers, or from other causes. I would propose that ie < 
salary of the separate magistrates be fixed at 1,000 rupees per mensem, mcludmg c 
travelling, or for other extra expenses incurred by them on occasions ot - 

01 Mm* .*h e , di.Ukl* both in the Lower .ml IV*- 

I am desirous of seeing the same system introduced; but in the present j cun 


Depending before the Judge and Registrar on 


Hooghly 
Jessore 
Nuddea 
Purnea 


Regular. 

Siimmnrj. | 


7 ‘d) 

1,140 

2,896 

C)31 

34 ib 

1,120 

547 j 

V U 2 



the 1 st February 18^3:— 


Totnl. 

51,198 

4>°tk> 

4)347 

1,667 
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I t un suggest its further extension to'one district only, Tirhoot*. The circumstances which 
have compelled Mr. Moore to relinquish the office of acting judge and magistrate of Sylhet, 
an-i to apply to be removed to some district beyond the limits of Bengal, are stated in his 
Ictic i of the -3d April last; and while they justly entitle him to the indulgent consideration 
of Government they placed at our disposal an officer peculiarly qualified by his experience 
and abilities for the office of magistrate of Tirhoot, to which situation I propose that he 
should be appointed. 

2 G. In considering the, means of facilitating, the administration of justice, I have not 
fciih d to advert to the question, how far it might be practicable to relieve the judges of any 
of those districts in which the judicial business is particularly heavy, by transferring the 
. functions of magistrate to the collectors. 

27 . Wh tlier the general introduction of that system, even if it were practicable would 
be desirable, is a question which I do not propose to discuss on the present occasion* but 
1 see no reason why the experiment should not be tried in any particular district in which 
the collector may not only be well qualified for the task, but may have sufficient leisure to 
execute it, without interfering with his duties in the Revenue department, and where, at 
Ike ame time, the business devolving upon the judge and magistrate is particularly 
laborious. 

28 The duties of the collectors in the Western Provinces, in Benares and in Behar, appear 
to me much too laborious to admit of those officers being employed as magistrates also. 
The same obstacle occurs in many of the Bengal districts: in others the qualifications or 
state of health of the collectors do not encoura t tempt. After a careful consideration, 

1 am prepared at present to suggest the following arrangements only: 

; t. i hat the duties of magistrate in the district of Rungpore be placed in the hands of 
Mr. "N isbet, the collector. 

2 d. rirat Mr. N. Smith, the collector of Ramghur, be vested with the powers, and be 
directed to exercise all the functions of magistrate in that district. 

3d. 1 but ihf Junctions of collector and magistrate in the Jungle Mehals be vested in the 
hands oi one officer. 

90. The arrears of civil business depending before the judge and registrar of Rumnxm* 
are noted below t. The state of the police has tor some time putt been far from efficient 
Mr. Nttbet M u- ■ • to in- v.-l! qualified to discharge the functions of mam«trate 

with effect, and I duties as collector are not heavy. - ^ 

30. The duties of judge, magistrate and collector of ltamgliur, have for a cnn«i.W»KU 

period devolved almost exclusively upon one officer. e 

31. The arrears of civil business, though less heavy than in •• her districts are still 

very considerableThe police requires vigilant superintendence, involving frequent »L _ 
sonal visits and local inquiries on the part of the magistrate. * v®*’ 

32 . Mr. N. Smith, 


* Depending before the Judge and Registrar of Tirhoot on the 1 st of February 1823 : 
Ilfguiar Suits Summary. Totul. 

2,748 - - 420 - - 


f Regular suits 
.Summary ditto 


Regular suits 
Summary ditto 


- 920 

- l,7»5 


Total - 2,645 

- m 

P78 


1,403 
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32. Mr. N. Smith, the collector of this district, is already joint magistrate in the extensive 
tract of country called Chota Nagpore, and I am .of opinion that essential benefit may be 
expected from placing in his hands the general charge of the police and the execution of 
the functions of magistrate. 

33. The registrar of the Juxigle Mehals has hitherto conducted the revenue business of the 
district as assistant to the collector of Burdwan. I think it would be desirable to place the 
revenue administration of the Jungle Mehals on the same footing as at Ramghur, and to 
invest the collector with the powers of magistrate. 

34. The arrears of civil business have rapidly accumulated of late years*, chiefly in con¬ 
sequence of the revenue and judicial duties having frequently and for considerable periods 
devolved upon one individual. 

35. The reasons which render it desirable that the magistrate of Ramghur should 
frequently visit in person the interior of his district, operate with equal force in the Jungle 
Mehals. 

3 G. Many of the estates are very large, and situated at a considerable distance from the 
Sudder station. These zemindars are generally vested with police powers in their respective 
estates. The feuds between neighbouring proprietors, and between the latter and their 
subordinate jageerdars, frequently involve desperate affrays and inroads, which can be best 
prevented and settled by local inquiries; and the vesting in one individual the united powers 
of collector and magistrate would greatly facilitate such adjustments. The gentleman at 
present officiating as registrar and assistant collector at Baneoora is too young to bo entrusted 
with the proposed powers of collector and magistrate, and the arrangement, if approved of 
by the Board, may for the present be suspended. 

37 . The expense attending the several arrangements above suggested, would be confined 
to the salaries of the European officers, as it would not, I apprehend, be necessary to 
augment (or at all events in a very trifling degree) the present establishments of native 
officers. The following rough Statement will snow the probable additional expense to be 
incurred: 
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Separate magistrates at Kishenagur, Jessore, Hooghly, Tirhoot, Pumeah, 
at Us. 1,000 ---------- 

Extra allowance to the collector of Rungpore ------ 

Salary to be. granted to the collectors and magistrates of Ramghur and the 
Jungle Mehals, at Rs. 1,600 - -- -- -- - 


Deduct: 

Salary of deputy registrar of the Sudder Dewanny Adawjut and Nizam tit 
Adawlut, and translator of Regulations ------ 

Salary of the assistant to the su peril it end ant of police and the secretaries 
in the Territorial and Judicial departments, including their extra allow¬ 
ance as magistrates of Calcutta, at ifo. 1,000 - 

Present allowance of collector and joint magistrate of Ramghur 
Present registrar and assistant collector of Jungle Mehals 


Its. 

8,000 

600 

3,200 


11,700 


r-rrrr—-— 


1,800 


3,000 

1,500 

000 


0,700 
( continued ) 


# Regular suits 
Summary ditto 


1,203 
1,065 
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Deduct from - - - - - 

The sum of _ ' _ 

To this must be added: Net Expense - 

Salary of three uncovenanted assistants to the secretaries in the Judicial and 
Territorial departments and the superintendant of police,*^t Rs, 500 
Allowance to the Persian and Bengalee translators, for 'translating the 
Regulations, say - - - - - - - J 3 , 

Salary of an additional magistrate in Calcutta - - - - .. 

Total additional Expense - - 1 {$. 


Its. 

11,700 

6,700 


5,000 


1,500 

800 

900 

8,200 


38. No deduction is made on account of the salary of one of the registrars at Tirhoot 
whose services may now be conveniently employed in another district. 

89. If the present measures should operate so as to reduce very materially the arrears 
dep nding before the judges of the several districts above specified, and to improve the 
fliciency of the police, the functions of judge and magistrate may. again be united in the 
same hands, and an arrangement similar to that now proposed, be introduced into other 
districts which may chiefly require such relief. 

40. I am not aware that any new legislative enactments will be necessary on this occasion. 

Judicial Department, 3 July 1823 . (signed) J. Adam. 


(No. 1.) 

Miv rLMLN 1 showing the Number of European covenanted Servants in the Judicial Department 
employed in the Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut, Provincial Courts, and in each District of the Lower 
and Western Provinces, on the i*tof May of the years 1810, i8iG, 1822, *82^. 


f 





Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

Provincial Court - 
Burdwan 
Jungle Mehals 
Midnapore - 
Cuttack 

Jessore 

Nuddea 

Ilooghly 

24 Pergunnalis 

Suburbs of Calcutta 


:a 

> 

6 

ca 

I 


Provincial Court - 
Mvmenaing - 
Syllu-t - 
1ipperah 

Chittagong * 
Backorgunge * 
Dacca Jcllalpore - 
, Dacca City 


1810. ^ 

1816.] 

1822. 

1823. 

Remarks on the Column for 1823. 

9 

9 

11 

12 

- - Twojudgcs, partly employed on tliespecial 

commission ; two assistants on deputation 

5 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

* * ° n ^ J^gc, absent at the Cape of Good 
Hope, for Ins health. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- - Itegistrar, employed also in the Revenue 

3 

3 

3 

2 

deportment. uuc 

2 

3 

3 

3 

- - Two registrars, employed also in the 
Revenue department. 

4 

3 

2 

2 

. - The registrar absent on deputation. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- - Assistant absent on deputation. 

3 

3 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

4 

& 

3 

2 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

4 

5 

4 

4 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- • No registrar or assistant. 

3 

2 

1 

3 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. The as¬ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

sistant to the salt agent employed m Joint 
magistrate at Noocofly. J 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- - Judge absent at Cape of Good Hope 

- - Jtulge absent at Cape of Good Hope. ' 

- - Judge absent on leave. 

a 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 
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1810. 

1816. 

1822. 

1823. 

12^ 

Provincial Court 

. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Bhangulpore 

- 

2 

3 

rt 

2 


Purneah 


3 

2 

1 

2 

a 

-a / 

€3 \ 

Dinagepore - 


2 

3 

2 

2 

Rungpore 


2 

3 

3 

2 

o 

Rajeshahye - 


3 

3 

2 

2 

CO 

h 

Beerbhoom - 


3 

2 

2 

2 

O 

O 
b—( 

Moorshcdabad 


4 

3 

2 

1 

*5 

Provincial Court 


4 

5 

4 

4 

§ 

Shahabad 


3 

3 

2 

3 

i 

Sarun - 


2 

2 

2 

2 

Tirhoot 

- 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Behar 


3 

2 

2 

2 

a 

Ramghur 


3 

2 

2 

2 

£ 

k Patna City - 


3 

3 

2 

2 


Provincial Court 


4 

5 

4 

4 


Mirzapore - 


3 

2 

2 

2 

c 

0 

Allahabad - 

- 

2 

3 

3 

3 


Bundlecund, S. D. 

2 

3 

2 

2 


Bundlecund, N, D. 

- - 

- - 

2 

2 

On 

Juanpore 


4 

2 

2 

2 

CJ 

l~ 

a 

Ghazeepore - 


~ " 


2 

2 

G 

O 

« 

Goruckpore 


<2 

2 

3 

2 

Benares City 


3 

3 

3 

3 


r Provincial Court 


4 

5 

4 

4 


Cawnporc 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

G 

.2 

*55 

Furruckabad 

- 

2 

3 

2 

2 

S 

Etaw ah 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 


< Agrah 

• 

a 

2 

2 

2 

S 3 

Allyghur 

- 

2 

3 

2 

2 

<u 

a 

Seharunpore 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

PQ 

Meerut 

- 

2 

1 

3 

1 3 


Moradabad - 

• 

2 

2 

4 

4 


w Bareilly 

- 

3 

3 

4 

3 


Total - 

- 

*47 

146 

*39 

137 


Remarks on the Column for 18*23. 

- - One of the judges absent at the Cape oi 
Good Hope. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

- - Uegistership vacant. 


- - The assistant employed both in the Judi¬ 
cial and Revenue departments. 

- - The assistant absent on deputation. 

- - Judge at the Cape of Good Hope. 

- - Registrar employed also on revenue duties. 


- - Registrar absent at the Mauritius. 


- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar recently employed in the Reve¬ 
nue department, and has not yet rejoined his 
station. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - One judge officiating as agent to the 
Governor-general and senior member of 
the Revenue Board at Delhi. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar employed in the revenue de¬ 
partment. 

- - Judge absent on deputation. 

- - Registrar employed also on revenue duties. 

- - Registrar employed also on reven K s dut a s 

--The magistrate and assistant crop’eyed 
temporarily on revenue duties also. 

- - Registrar absent on deputation 


(34.) Minute of 
John Adam, Esq. 
12 June 1823. 


Deduct, absent at sea on 
account of their hec.! ih 




138 


132 131 


Judicial Department, 3 July 18^:3. 
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(No. 2.) 

STATEMENT showing the total Number of Civil Servants on the Bengal Establishment, 
ir. each year, from 1st May 1811 to the 1st May 1823; the Number of Servants absent at Sea for 
their Health; the Number of Writers who arrived in each year; and the Number of Deaths and 
Resignations in the Civil Service in each year. 


TEARS. 

1 

Number of 

2 ivil Servants on the 
Bengal Establishment. 

Deduct the Number 
of Civil Servants absent 
at Sea for Health. 

Number of Writers 
who arrived in Bengal 
during the 
last 12 Months. 

Number of Deaths 
and Resignations daring 
the preceding 12 Months. 



Absent. 

Present. 


Deaths, 

Resignations. 

1st May 1811 

374 

9 

365 

31 

9 

11 

1812 

308 

6 

3G2 

20 

8 

18 

1813 

38a 

8 

374 

22 

8 

10 

1814 

381 

10 

371 

27 

8 

15 

1815 

390 

9 

381 

29 

6 

13 

1816 

387 

13 

374 

17 

1 

12 

1817 

395 

15 

380 

25 

4 

*9 

1818 

400 

10 

390 

24 

H 

6 

1B19 

394 

9 

38.5 

15 

8 

12 

1820 

387 

17 

370 

17 

*4 

H 

1821 

381 

92 

36a 

19 

12 

! 7 

1822 

375 

21 

354 

18 


»5 

1823 

370 

15 

355 

17 

10 

18 

Total - - 

Y«rly Average 

4 » 9 8 7 

164 

4,823 

28*2 

116 

180 

383 

12 

37» 

21 

9 

13 


Judicial Department, 
)d July 
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( 35 .)—MINUTE of J. II . Harrington, Esq., dated 18th June 1823. 

The defective state of our civil service with respect to the inadequate number of cove¬ 
nanted servants of the Company, for the execution of the public duties appertaining to the 
internal administration of the country, especially in the Revenue and Judicial departments, 
is indeed a most serious evil • and I fully concur in the Governor-general’s suggestion, that 
we should earnestly solicit the attention of the Honourable Court of Director.^ to the actual 
state of the service in this respect, as urgently requiring a very considerable augmentation 
of the number of civil servants on this establishment, as soon as circumstances may admit 

In a'memorandum from the chief Secretary, dated the 1st January 1821, and recorded in 
the Judicial department (with drafts of Regulations 2 , 3 and 4, 1821) on the 5 nth oi that 
month, it was stated that “ the administration of civil and criminal justice, anil the manage¬ 
ment of the police within the provinces into which our code of Regulations has been actually 
introduced, would require, under the full operation of the system now in force, the employ¬ 
ment of 191 covenanted civil servants, according to the following statement: 

“ Sudder Dewamiy and Nizamut Adawlut judges - 
A registrar, deputy registrar and translator of the Regulations, a reporter 
of civil and criminal cases, and three other assistants 

Total - 10 


“Six Courts of Appeal and Circuit, each consisting of four judges and 

a registrar ---------- --30 

40 Zillah and City Courts, including each one judge and magistrate, 
a registrar, and an assistant - - . - - - - - - -138 

Eight joint magistrates ---- ----- 

Two superintendants of police and two assistants - 
Superintendant and remembrancer of legal affairs - 

191 " 


Since the date of the above statement a fifth judge has been added to the Courts of Sud¬ 
der Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the number of joint magistrates is inero.is ° 
12 *; but, on the other hand, the registrars to the six provincial courts have Ikm u i 
tinued. The. total number therefore may still be assumed, as before, at about r.M , ■ l j 1< ?> 
including some additional magistrates whom it would be desirable to appoint, i' m ‘ 
means of doing SO, as well to relieve the zillah civil courts as for the impo'vernon ■ 

police and mot* ready administration - nmal iuBtiec, the comyhmeut o» ( „ j 

judicial officers required for this presidency may be fairly computed, on tin. 

experience, to be not less than 200 . the (lovemor- 

But of this number it appears, from the Statement No. . * CC ‘,”Ti d, an? ol 

general's Minute, that. 137 only are at present employed m the Judu'.d d, pa>tm «U and ol 

these, six are absent at sea for the recovery of liealt e , s .. inn i. r .... 

The Governor-aeneral lies further noticed the waul oi civil cum <*< >* Pl> > dh au£- 
mentation to the establishment of revenue officers, which is nigndly -alltd toi in the 
Western Provinces; as well as the necessity winch now exists toi out employing mil ary 
instead of civil servants in the Political department. 


* Astconifrisur, B.dasme, Buguntlef, BugKOoiab, 
Malda^t Mongbeer, Nug^ieeiiah. Shuhjchaibpore. 


Boolui'.vlsbehur, 

X X 


Oeyraiioon, l uti npoorc, Kbtvmllmli, 
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V ,11«to the average T* " 

cifi-d in the Statement Xo. 2+, accompanying ffiGovSSlLNft m-"*£“SW 8 s P e : 
Directors should be requested to adopt, as Kw prSSlfe ** 

supplying the actual deficiency in the civil Service^of this establis 

stat '-‘ d 111 the accompaniment to the Governor-general’s Minute, No 2 viz 370 ftftftfttR 3 
deficiency abov mentioned, in the Judicial department alone, vLbrT mlftft? t ft 6 
430 , which leave- 17 only to supply deficiency in the Revenue and Political departments ^ 
l.ie several arrangements proposed by the Governor-general for the immediate relief of 
M-m< oi he civil courts, and for facilitating the administration of criminal justice and im- 
proving the police in particular districts, appear to me judicious and expedient under actual 
circumstances, and have therefore my entire concurrence. 

The most important of those arrangements, viz. that of appointing distinct magistrates in 
rive zillahs where the combined duties of judge and magistrate have been found°more than 
comd be performed by the same officer, and where consequently the business of the civil 
court has fallen much in arrear, corresponds with the sentiments 1 have already expressed 
!<s applicable to such cases of emergency, in paragraphs 168 and 109 of the Report of the 
. Nizamut Adawlut, dated 9 th March 1818 , on the amendments of our 
R >*«“ «>« Honourable 


rr , ’ 1 uousierrm^ me cnarge oi the 

magistrate, to the collectors under this presidency. 

But whilst the Governor-creneral 7 s remarkn nn ^ • ...... 

offices of collector and magistrate in the Western Provinces, fi^Coros an 5 Beln^S^® 
many of tlie Bengal distric ts, confirm ttm nninlnr, ,ri,. u,Au_ / , 11 13elia B and m 


many of the Bengal districts, confirm the opinion given bythe ,’X " d m 

th< expediency of any general arrangement of this nature, in the present state 0n 

I fully agree with him, that there is « no reason why the experiment should 1ft C f oun j r y» 
any particular district in which the collector may not only be well uualii ft. " ed 111 
but may have sufficient, leisure to execute it, without interfering with hi,'. tas , k > 

T? rtTTfii-m,a florvi lm OV1 f Cl T1 fl wkru’p 'll t k/i onvnn » i 1 1_ _ 1 '• *' UUU68 in the 


-- j ~ uiuium lUL^rieruij with hi*? 

Revenue department, and whore, alt hr same time, the business devolving XW( h ,- 

magistrate is particularly laborious.” 1 therefore entirely concur in the nrr L, Jit am i 

fk;,. m*nciirp in fllf> aP D.... *r>_ 1 _ i .1 r HQOptlOn of 


this experimental measure in the districts of Rungpore, Ramghur and the j uilfr ] ~\i t TT y ‘ 
l will only add that the proposed appointment, of an additional magistrate- for t h l *' r 
Calcutta, instead of the three assistants in the civil service, who are to be employed'd 
where, appears to be indispensably necessary; and that 1 doubt not the Honourable (V 
of Directors will admit the sufficiency of the reasons assigned for a temporary unavoidahl 
deviation from their general instructions relative to the employment of uncovenanted s. rva 1° 
in the three subordinate offices which are specified in the Goverrior-general’s Minute 1 S 

(signed) J. II. Harrjnoton, 


June IB, 1823 . 


t Do .thn 9> resignation* 13 ; or, if the average be taken from the hst Six years, the number of 
oeau .1 must ho suited :\t ia, making, with 13 resignation!, J5 vacancies to be supplied annually ** 

| Complement, as staled - 200 

Now employed in Judicial department - - 137 
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(36.)—MEMORANDUM by Mr. Chief Secretary Baylcy, dated 1 January 1821. 

In submitting the accompanying drafts of Regulations for the consideration of the Board, 
the Chief Secretary has the honour to offer the following remarks as to the object and ten¬ 
dency of the more important provisions contained in them. 

The administration of civil and criminal justice, and the management of the police, within 
the provinces into which our code of Regulations has been actually introduced, would require, 
under the full operation of the system now in force, the employment of 191 covenanted civil 
servants, according to the following statement: 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut judges 4 

A registrar, deputy registrar and translator of the Regulations, a reporter of 
civil and criminal cases, and three other assistants 6 


Total - - 10 

Six Courts of Appeal and Circuit, each consisting of four judges and 
a registrar - - - - - - - - - - -30 

46 Zillah and City Courts, including each one judge and magistrate, a 
registrar and assistant - 

Eight joint magistrates ------ 

Two superintend ants of police and two assistants - 

Superintendant and remembrancer of legal affairs - - - 

191 

But the actual number of covenanted civil servants attached to the Judicial 
department at the present date, amounts only to 156; and of those 156, 

14, chiefly of the higher ranks, are absent on sea, on account of ill health, 
leaving applicable to the public service - - - - - - 142 


49 

Which is 49 less than the number the system supposes to be employed. 

In fact, however, a still further deduction must be allowed : eight gentlemen are absent 
from their stations for short periods, on account of their health or their private aff air-; 
14 are employed <>n commissions or other special duties, either partially or wholly uncon¬ 
nected witli the ordinary judicial administration. The number actually employed inch ed at 
one time in the Judicial department will be found seldom to exceed 130 individuals; on thr 
p esent date it amounts only to 126, being one-third less than the number which the jyswi 
supposes to be employed. . 

The Government, then, may be stated to have about 130 European functionaries or imai ly 
engaged in the administration of civil and criminal justice, and in the ni.iuucc’iu n! of 
police, in a tract of country which can scarcely be computed to contain loan than i > or 

50 millious of inhabitants. . 

On the present date, not one of the provincial courts have the services ot i i 'gistrar; 
18 zillahs or city courts have no registrars; auii tl have uo as. istunts. 

This w ant oi’ junior officers in tin lower departments of Hie jinlieial administration 
necessarily imposes on the. higher officers the discharge oi much busun >s o a pc tty tiamre, 
which prevents the application of their time to duties ot cr« it impoitanoo, arrears accumu¬ 
late, and the operation of the system is impeded. The eports of the lust > oar show an 
increase in the arrears of depending suits in the tiles both of the judge and registrars, and 
a diminution in the number decided when compared with the two or three preceding 
years. 

The deficiency is however still more deeply Felt in the administration of erimm:d justice 
and in the police. Undci the existing rules, neither the most trifling breach of the peace, 

X X 2 noi 
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nor the most petty theft or fraud, can be inquired into by any other functionaries than the 
covenanted civil servants in the Judicial department. 

It is become necessary, therefore, either to allow a very considerable increase of covenanted 
civil servants in the administration of police and civil and criminal justice, or that their 
place be supplied by native agency. 

To the first of these alterations the objections appear at present insuperable; and the dif¬ 
ficulty c f regularly supplying the judicial branch of the service with such a number of civil 
servants as would be required for the effectual discharge of all the duties imposed bv the 
existing laws on the European j udicial functionaries, is generally acknowledged. 

Opinion seems to be equally general in favour of the extension of native agency. Even 
with the contracted powers at present vested in the native judicial officers, most essential 
assistance is acknowledged to have been derived from them, and abuses have been seldom 
experienced where the zillah and city judges have been enabled to exercise over them a vigi¬ 
lant and unremitting superintendence. By extending their powers, and thereby relieving 
the European functionaries to whom they are immediately subordinate from much of the 
details with which they are now burthened, the latter will have more leisure to exert such 
a superintendence, and thus will the native officers be placed in the state best adapted to 
their character and circumstances; namely, in the discharge of important and laborious 
duties, subject to vigilant examination and control. The propriety of augmenting the 
efficiency of the native judicial officers is supported by numerous authorities both here and 
at home. The measure has been tried at Madras with acknowledged benefit, and the 
Governor-general, Mr. Dowdeswell and Mr. Stuart, in their several Minutes, dated the 
2 d October 1815, the 22d September 1« 19, and the 21st August 1820, have recorded senti¬ 
ments favourable to its extension in the provinces under this presidency; it has been attempted 
witii success in the Delhi territories, as both Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Fortescue have hilly 
• fic.M .l in their respective reports; it has been recommended bv the Court of Sudder 
Dewamiy Adawlttt, in their detailed report on the points stated in the letter from the 
Honourable Cottxt of Directors, dated the 9th November 1814, and the views and reasoning 
contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with such a measure. 

O; the chief d.Tecta at present incident to the judicial administration of the country the 
great part nmv be remedied by the employment of the natives to a sufficient degree in the 
management d the details, and the conduct of the less important civil and criminal business 
Considering the extent and immense population of the country, it is obvious that V.n Euro¬ 
pean functionaries, even were it possible, which it is not, that such a numbe r should he 
constantly on duty in the judicial branch of the service, can do little more w ith effect than 
exercise a gen; ral superintendence; yet minute details and the most laborious and even infe¬ 
rior duties are imposed upon them: hence that want of active control over the conduct of 
the unlive offi ers, without which the latter cannot safedy be trusted in matters o f importance 
and hence that accumulation of arrears, and those embarrassments of other descriptions* 
which have counteracted the unceasing endeavours of the most able men to infuse into the 
executive branch of the judicial administration an adequate degree of general and permanent 
efficiency. 

i i seerne Therefore necessary to employ the agency of respectable and we 11-qualified natives 
to a i r r>‘ iter extent., both in the administration of civil and criminal ju 'lice, and to make such 
uiienuons in the c is ting Regulations us are conformable to that in asure. 

f or this purpose it is proposed to provide for the increase of tin- number both of the 
sudder ume<m and moonsiffs; to authorize, the moonsiffs to decide the civil suits for money 
i : periomd property to the amount of Jf><) nijn e* to empower ’ !y such of the law 
officers and sudder umeens as may be duly qualified, to try suits to the amount of 
ruju-cv also to authorize the registrars and sunder amcens to execute their own decrees ; 
to empower the judge to refer to either of those officers the execution of the decrees of the 
me li. uis; and t<> authorize the law officers of the zillah and city courts, and the sudder 
• 'ucens vuyted with ' be special powers above mentioned to iry and determine criminal cases 
of a petty nature. 

This 
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This arrangement may enable judges and magistrates, in some of the courts where business 
is not heavy, & to do without an European assistant altogether; in others, where the business ( 3 d.) M^noranuum 
is heavy, the registrars and assistants will have leisure to afford more extensive aid than can ^ _ L j Rtar ^ 
be at present derived from them; and with this view, it is proposed specially to empower them * ^ ^ 1 

to hear summary civil suits to any amount, and to exercise in Foujdarrv cases referred to 1 . 2l ' 
them, the same powers in regard to punishment as were exercised by the magistrates previously 
to the enactment of Regulation Xllf. 1818; it is moreover proposed, in order that they may 
not suffer in their emoluments by being employed in such duties, to allow them fixed salaries 
instead of the fees which they now derive from the decision of regular suits. 

Connected with this new distribution of labour, are several other modifications of the exist¬ 
ing rules for the transaction of judicial business, which will be found in the drafts of the 
Regulations herewith submitted: of these it is only necessary particularly 10 advert* 1 st, to 
the rules proposed for the execution of the decrees of the provincial -courts in certain original 
suits; 2 d, to the encouragement held out to tlu; relinquishment of summary process before 
the judge, in cases of complaints for the recovery of arrears of rent, or of excessive demand ; 

3 d, the provisions for uniting occasionally either in the collector ortho magistrate the powers 
of both officers; and 4 th, the limitation of the period of appeal in Foujdarrv <- isos. 

When the provincial courts were not vested with original juris die ion, their decrees, being 
in all cases connected with suits that had originated in the zillah or city courts, were properly 
referred to the judges of those courts for execution, and may be so still; but ol die original 
cases decided by the provincial courts, the zillah and city judges can know nothing, and to 
have imposed upon them the perfecting of such decisions seems to be a very unnecessary 
addition to their labours: in the districts at a distance from the Sudder stations of the pro¬ 
vincial courts, it is of course unavoidable; but within the limits of the district in which ihe 
cutcherry of the provincial is held, the judges of those courts may easily execute their own 
decrees by means of their own native officers, and decide upon all matters arising out of such 
process. The zillah and city judges at the Sudder stations of the provincial courts, who 
more than any others are burthened with miscellaneous business, will thus be relieved from 
a great portion of intricate and laborious duty, which in fact does not properly belong to them. 

The rules for summary process in questions of rent have not been found to answer: the 
smallness of the amount in most cases at issue, the great distance ut which ihe parries fre¬ 
quently reside from the Sudder station, the delay which unavoidably takes place in tiie 
determination of the question before the judge, especially since the cases have been required 
to be referred for report to the collector, seem to suggest the propriety of a different pro¬ 
cedure. If the procedure must be summary, it would be more advisable peril ups to Jet it 
begin and end with the collector, making his decision subsidiary to regular suits in the 
Aduwluts; but there cun be no objection to the parties bringing their suit in the first an lance 
regularly, should they think proper; in fact, it has been found in some districts tin* nuvt 
effectual and satisfactory way of adjusting them, especially in suit* of >mailp ’ ' 

zable by the moonsiffs. The existing Regulations indeed already admit of this coin 
ceeding; but it is now proposed to require the zillah and city judge 
course of procedure in all practicable cases. ' , 

The Regulation empowering' a collector or other officer employ* d m the u aimgeuieur. n a 
collection of any branch of the territorial revenue to exercise the authority «>• 11 magistrate, 
ami authorizing a magistrate, joint magistrate, or the assistant <•* i; mtuHsIrato, uscharge 
the functions of a collector, will, it presumed, uveully t..,i no. tin- p”olic "hen tlu- 

judicial or revenue stale of a district should require in the mten.-r tor any considerable 
period of time the presence, of either of those officers. . . 

A limitation to the period of appeal in Foujdarry aw ■ will proven< - uipliunts ol u (r.«in r 
nature from beinu intentionally protracted to the !_r at injury "I i"dHiouu s, and v\i - stive 
lime of the courts, without ipposing any obstfn le whatever to the 
mutters fiiirly and properly brought lorward. 

1 n it * j 1 


unt, cogtlt- 
jursc of pro— 
recommend that 


the due consideration of 
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The m»ly further point v I licit appears to r 'quire note':* m 1 his place, is the siq 
ition of the office of registrar of the provincial c ourts ol appeal and circuit. 
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p . « , Th ^ e 0 ffi ce ^ are so frequently called from their regular duties to act as zillah and city 

Uvu ber. an,.,. regis .vars, that the provincial courts seldom have the benefit of the services of their registrars ; 

an , < a ready noticed, there is not at the present moment a single individual doing duty as 
registrar of a provincial court. 0 0 } 

Their f unctions are ministerial and formal, and the chief part of their duties might be well 
performed by an intelligent clerk or head writer. 

Supposing the salary of such clerk to be 200 rupees per month, the abolition of the office 
0! registrar of the provincial courts would make a saving of 1,800 rupees per mensem and 
would prevent any material addition of the charges of the Judicial department from the fixed 
salaries proposed to be given to the zillah registrars in lieu of their fees. 

The amount of those salaries might be regulated as follows:— 

Joint magistrates and registrars residing at places not being the fixed 

station of the zillah or city courts, per mensem - j% s j 000 

Zillah and city registrars who have quitted college three years or upwards - 700 

Registrars who have quitted less than three years - q 0( ) 

The present allowance of the first class are 860 rupees per mensem, exclusively of fees. 

Those ot the second and third classes 500 rupees per mensem, exclusively of fees. 

1 he amount of those fees varies in different districts : in some few it may amount on an 
average to 300 rupees per mensem; in others to 200; in others to 100; and in some to about 
50 rupees per mensem only. 

(signed) W. B. Bayley, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 
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(37 ) DESPATCH in the Judicial Department to the Bengal Government, 

dated '23d July 1824. 

1. Our lust despatch from this department was dated the 28th April last 

2 . \Ve uow rcDly to that part of your letter of the 3d July 1823 which relates to the 
present state* \ the. Beugal civil establishment. 

You inform us that you < e difficulty and embarrassment in providing fnr flu 

efficient .. . 111. us!ration ot the evil affairs of your presidency, and you request JJto t'Ike 
o,;o our early consideration the expediency of adding to the number of civil servants nnthe 
establishment. t,lc 

4. From the Minutes of Mr. Adam and Mr. Harrington, to which you have particular! v 

druwn our attention, we learn that military officers, instead of covenanted civil servants 
have been appointed assistants to the commission in Saugur; that you have resolved to 
nominate uncovenanted Luropeapfito several offices held hitherto by civil servants of the 
Company; and that you require ot us, to meet the actual demands of the service, no ievw'i 
than 8 u writers. * 

5 . Nearly 12 years have now elapsed since an application was made to us by the 

(j t*jTu)i-general jn Council lor an additional supply of 60 writers*; and the application 
was accompanied with a remark, “that it the solicited relief was proposed to be met by the 
usual course adopted in the supply from Hertford College, it could not answer the exigency ” 
In rc.pl y to that application, we acquainted the Government^, that though more than the 
umiuI number of studeats hud been taken from the? College in the .seasons 1812-13 arit j 
1813-14, for t u sent as writers to Bengal, \v< had 1 everthel s- been 

induced to send out five gentlemen v ho had not passed through the College, but who, after an 
examination by the principal, had been certified by him to be very satisfactorily qualified for 

the 


* Public LeIter from Bengal. 18 Dec. 1 S 12 , 
f Pu Uie LcUer to Bengd, 18 lab. iSi 4 « 
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the appointment, besides transferring two others from the military to the civil establishment. 
We at the same time expressed a hope that those appointments, although m the whole 
falling short of what had been required, would obviate the apprehended inconvenience of 
not appointin'■* the foil additional number which had been applied for; adding the following- 
important intimation:—“ By the 4Cth clause of the Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, you will observe, 
that no writers can be appointed for India, from and after the 10th April 1814, who have 
not been four terms in the East India College; consequently no appointment can take place 
in future but in strict conformity with the directions contained in the said Act. i he only 
notice taken of these paragraphs by the Government* was, that they required no reply, 
leaving us to infer that no inconvenience was apprehended from only a limited compliance 

with its requisition. : . _ ; 

' G The provisions of the Act of 1813 ought to have impressed our Government with the 
importance of giving the earliest possible intimation of the existing or apprehended deficiency 
in the number of our civil servants; and had we received timely notice, that un! a g unitor 
than tile ordinary supply were furnished, there would be a necessity for calling- in the an ° 
military Officers mid uncovenanted Europeans, we should have had an opportunity of deter¬ 
mining whether these expedients were allowable, or whether some other arrangement might 

uot be devised to meet the exigency. . 1 , * 

7. It cannot fairlv be alleged, that an additional demand for writers to any considerable 
extent, and much less to the extent specified, has arisen out ,.t the events of tl e hi.e war* ’ 
because the accession of territory to your presidency, consequent on those war-, h..s;iot l.ecn 
very considerable, and at any rate the increased demand, if any, likely to be occasioned by 
such accession might have been foreseen six years ago. 

8 In requirin'’ - now mi immediate.supply of 80 writers, you have required of us that which, 
under the Act of 58 Geo. 3, cap. 155, it is impossible fof us to perform. Still we shall use 
every endeavour to comply with your application to the full extent of the means we possess 
under the existing law, and we hope to be able to add considerably to your usual annual 

“TE* whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil establishment, 
and to whatever extent it may be found necessary to carry that increase, we cannot let the 
present opportunity pass without again inculcating that which we have endeavoured to 
impress upon you on various occasions in the course of the last 10 years, viz. the advantage 
and necessity of a more extensive employment of native agency in the Judicial department 
of the service. The Regulations passed l>y you with this object in the beginning of 1H21 
. have.our cordial approbation, and we were greatly pi liable m 

which was then submitted to you by vour chief secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory ot the 
policy which had influenced the framing of those Regulations. But though uxuli i ie 
provisions then made the powers of moonsdls and sudder ameens were increased, and ti.e.r 
nuniber maybe increased indefinitely, we apprehend, (nun the largo arrea •> IV 
causes stated in ]\1r. Adam’s Minute to be depending in some ol the zillah courts, uiat Loin 
the number and powers ot those functionaries are still inadequate. . , 

10. We are satisfied, that to secure a prompt admimstmtum ofj s ^‘0«w tnmJ 
India in civil cases, native, functionaries must he multiplied so as to enable tlum 1 - J 
in the first of all suits of that descript u 0, and, as appears to us, withe ut re gard to 

the amount'a/stake 1 ; their decisions being of course liable to revajam im£rapp « w 

*• -'r k t rar . '„u, 

general conduct being subject to a eonsiam v '.~ ' , ,, , , .. 

European fun tionaries in the districts where they me sta 

the latter not only to hear appeals, but to inquire mm and to report to Gmeniment periodi¬ 
cally on the efficiency of the native . gents employed more immediately under their eyt. and the 
J dfirrce 
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degr-e of estimation in which they are held, by the community; whilst it should equally be 
the care of Government to reward the deserving, and to testify in the most marked manner 
its displeasure against persons of an opposite character. 

11 . The policy of restricting, as is done by the existing Regulations, the powers of the 
native judicial functionaries to hear and decide on causes where the interest at stake is of a 
limited value, appears to us to be questionable, for this reason, that a suit of 500 rupees 
may be mor j difficult to decide, and with reference to the circumstances of the litigant 
partic s, of more importance, than a suit involving ten times the amount. We are doubtful 
too whether corruption is not more likely to occur in small causes than in those which from 
their magnitude attract more general attention, and the progress and issue of which are 
more narrowly watched. 

12 . Tie- adjudication of appealed civil suits, the general supervison of the native judicial 

agents, the superintendence of the police, and the administration of the higher departments 
of criminal justice, with the settlement and collection of the revenue, will afford ample 
occupation to th se of our covenanted European servants who devote themselves to the 
internal administration of the country. By aiming at more than we can accomplish, we 
endanger the attainment of tWt which is within our reach: and it is justly observed in the 
memorandum of Mr. Bayley already alluded to, that, in consequence ol “ minute details, 
and the most laborious and eve n inferior duties b$ing im r European judicial 

servants, there is a want of active control over the conduct, of the native officers, without 
which the latter cannot safely be trusted in matters of importance: hence also that accu¬ 
mulation of arrears, and those embarrassm nts of other descriptions, which have counter¬ 
acted the increasing endeavours of the most able men to infuse into the executive branch of 
the pin i .1 administration an adequate degree of general and permanent efficiency.” 

13. It has frequently been objected to tile employment of tne natives of India in judicial 
ices, that they cannot be safely trusted with the admlnistrati of justice. To this 

oh jet ilon it might perhaps be a r itluuent luvwev to say, that they are already so trusted. 
But our principal reason for noticing the objection is, that we may impart to you our decided 
conviction, that when we place tin. native;’ of India in situations of trust and confidence, we 
arc .hom'd u; I t every cnnsideiation of justice and policy to grant them adequate allow- 
uno’s : wo la v no right to calculate on their resisting temptations to which the generality 
of mankind, in the same circumstances, would yield. But if \vc show a disposition to 
confide m the m, and liberally to reward meritorious services, and to hold out promotion to 
tl ’ U b) iftfcegri y and ability, we do not despair* . i U g 

their characters, both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them the instruments of 
much good, i i will be gaining a most important point if we can substitute a well-regulated 
and r -pons' lc o ucy, for tjua unauthorized and pernicious influence which there is reason 
to fear that the na tive officers of the Adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently ever- 
eisi ,g over the proceedings of those courts. 

1 i. The -ent.iment- above- expressed are in perfect conformity with the views which were 
communicated to you in oar despatch from tins d« partment of the nth -Novembc-i 1814, and 
w inch h-.ul been in like manner imparted to the Madras Government., m a despatch dated the 
29th Apr * • ■■■.ending. On some of the suggestions contained in those despatches there 

Were, as might have*, been expected, differences of opinion among our servants in India; the 
experiment however, of employ in tivt in • >een 

tried with miccits on a larger scale in the Madras provinces# where it. has greatly relieved 
t h * /illah courts from a pleasure of business, to the expeditious despatch of which they had 
boon found unequal, besides having, as we believe, been attended with other important 
b'MH f t w.; and we have derived much satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of 
eI.-lily. Air. ^ecrebiiy Bwv.'cy, tu the memonin luni ulivady quoted, describes’ this em- 
ph’Viucnt. of natives, ubject to vigilant examination and control, as one of the “ best 
oiled trj tluhr character and circumstance-. The propriety, he adds, u of augmenting 
• < tTuuun . of the niLiivo indicial officers is upporteil by numerous uuthorite b»>th her* 


and at home 


>t ilie native. judicial officers is unportea uy mnn 
The measure has been tried at. Madras with aehi 


deed b 


efit, and tin 
Governor 
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Governor-General, Mr. Dowdeswell and Mr. Stuart, in their several Minutes, dated the 
2d October 1815, the 22d September 1819, and the 21st August 1820, have recorded sent!- 
ments favourable to its extension in the provinces under this presidency. It has bee n 
attempted with success in the Delhi territories, as both Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Fortescue 
have fully attested in their respective reports; it has been recommended by the Court of 
Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut, in their detailed reports on the points stated in the letter from 
the Honourable Court of Directors, dated the 9th November 1314, and the views and 
reasonings contained in that letter itself are entirely consistent with such a measure. 
You have not, however, made any distinct reply to our letter of 9th November 1314, an. 
omission on your part which we now desire may be supplied. Me required you to rev ur o 
the practices of native Governments, and to make use of the ancient institutions ot the 
country in the manner we pointed out. It was to the extensive employment ot punchayets, 
heads of villages, and heads of caste, and to the transfer to the collectors of an important 
portion of the functions, both civil and criminal, hitherto exercised by the judges and ma¬ 
gistrates, that we chiefly looked for a substantial improvement m the administration oi 

jU r^S;iS,Sirred to the collectors of certain districts the functions of 
magistrates. In this respect you have acted in conform,ty with our declared wishes; but 
•in instituting in other di/trict/ a separate office of nitrate you ^ “ 

unsanctioned by us, and have thereby, multiplied your demand ^ f ‘ ‘ 

time when you found your establishment unequal to the ordinary wants of the Mtvice._ 

10 You will conclude, from the tenor of the foregoing paragraphs, that m notifying to 
you our intention to increase the number of our European civil servants as circumstance, 
may permit, we are actuated solely by a desire to add to your means of actne ..lui '>iLut 
surenntendehce and control, and not by the vain expectation or hope ot enabling tuem to 
transact the details of administration, a duty for which tluur superiority ot qualification may 
be doubted, and which would occupy much of that time which maybe more usefully em¬ 
ployed : still less have wc been influenced by the “piftsent flourishing state of our finances, 
which has been adduced as a consideration in favour of the measure. 

When the revenues of a State are more than sufficient to defray the necessary expenses 
incurred on account of its government and defence, the people are cnlitlex to looi, ror re 10 
from part of their burthens ; and you will besides have seen, from our recent despatches in 
the Military and Financial departments, that according to the last view which we can .ike 
of the actual state of our affairs, it is not such as to exempt you from the strictest at., ntion 
to economy in every department of your administration. . , • r 

17. In regard to tlm expedients to which you have resorted for the purpos. of I>. 

the present'alleged, deficiency in our civil service, we do not object to vonr cniph 

professors of the College in the business of translation. The placing of iiiict venaii > ' 
peans in the most important department - of Government, immediately »'»< 11 '• j they 

was a measure which the most, urgent necessity alone Could justify, .u 1 ,.cea- 

may not be continued in those situations beyond the duration of iln * O . . 

sioned,their appointment. This class have not the same claims on u» nat , 

have not the same hold on them as on covenanted servants. n li<4t (lie 

18. We desire that you will, with the least possible delay, trammit • 

uncovenanted Europeans now in your service, specifying t • a ; | 

salaries utd the evlcnt and value of the services wlne.h (la v l>. v. e ■ iu. * 

salaries, ana uie extent an * : n )V iir inudovouMii, and above ml 

anximi' to nre^i rve a control over every clu^> of pt ■> ' . , 

to "possess the means of determining on the expediency or otherwise, ot increasing or dnui- 

nishing the uuniber of any particular class so employed. 

Wa lire, &c. 

(tigued) W.Astfll. 

C. M AWJOIllBMIK* 


Y Y 
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SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

(30.)—LETTER from John Jebl and James Pattison, Esqrs., to the Right Hon. 

George Canning, dated 27 February 1818; with an Enclosure. 

Sir, 

IN consequence of the numerous applications which have been received from individuals 
for leave o proceed to, and remain in India, under the provisions contained in the Act of 
.c 63d of the King, c. 155, s. 33, the Court of Directors have been induced, by a strong 
sense of duty to the East India Company, to the natives of India residing in the territories 
under its authority, and to their own country, to take the subject generally into their most 
’ions consideration. In the Court’s name, and by their direction, v.e now submit to you 
die result of their deliberate reilections upon this important subject, in the anxious hope 
that the communication which we are about to make may lead to a concurrence of senti- 
nient between the Board and the Court as to the line of conduct to be observed, with 
the v>ew of carrying into effect the intentions of the Legislature in the enactment, above 
referred to. 

By sect. 33. of what is commonly termed the Charter Act, provision has been made for 
granting permission to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the pur- 
I ,OHC oi introducing among the natives useful knowledge, and religious and moral improve¬ 
ment, and also to persons desirous of going to India and remaining there for other lawful 
purposes. * 

It may be proper that we should enumerate the different descriptions of applications 
which have been made hy persons desirous of proceeding to India under the. above-mon- 
Uoeed provision,, and shortly explain what has hitherto been the practice of the Court in 
disposing of thoEe applications. * 

'llu applications winch have been preferred belong to one or other of the following 
classes :—Persons desirous of going out to India, “mowing 

1st. As missionaries or schoolmasters. 

2d. As barristers, attorneys, or clerks to attorneys. 

ad. As partners or assistants in mercantile houses already established 

4th. As shipwrights, coach makers or other mechanics. 

6 th. As ajrnts on board of licensed ships to sell the rw.™* j a 

investments in return. P the export cargoes, and to procure 

6th. As temporary residents to settle private affairs. 

7th. As commercial speculators, whether in the character of principals or factors, or 
nts for persons in Europe; and candidates lor employment in any line in which it may 
bo found. J 

nth. Applications of ladies. 

Jnh. Applications of menial servants. 

u; respect of applications coming from each of those classes, the following has been the 
practice of the Court: 


Missionaries or Schoolmasters, 

\ nr. Court have invariably, except in two or tint t uirtanct prrmiliod applicants of this 
1 " ‘1 1 1 ” pro •:i d to India, after being satisfied of the rcKpeotfiluiiiy of their character 
b; ibr produetmi, of proper testimi rials from persons of i pule, or from the societies with 
wln« h they were mon immediately connected. 
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Barristers , Attorneys , or Clerks to Attorneys. 

The Court have been influenced in granting or refusing applications from persons in the 
profession of the law, by the representations of His Majesty’s courts of justice in India, 
through the channel of the local governments, as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the prac¬ 
titioners in point of number, about the time when such applications were received. With 
respect to attorneys' clerks, we have no such guide ; but it is well known to persons 
acquainted with India, that few Europeans of this description arc requisite, as native copying 
and engrossing clerks are to be procured on moderate terms. 


Partners or Assistants in Mercantile Houses already established . 

The Court have always been desirous of enabling every established house of business in 
India to provide for casualties, and to obtain such additional assistance as they might require 
in consequence of the opening of the trade. Accordingly, when applicants of this class have 
been found on inquiry to be individually respectable, and when it has appeared that, they 
wore invited to join persons of good character in India as partners, or with a reasonable 
expectation of becoming partners, the Court have acceded to their applications. Clerks 
perfectly competent to the subordinate details of a counting-house are to Ik* found in alum- 
dance among the half-caste and the native Portuguese, as well as among the Hindoos ; and 
the introduction of a considerable number of European clerks would clash with the employ¬ 
ment of people of this description, particularly of the hall-caste, whom it is good policy to 
engage in peaceable oct upations. 


Shipwrights , Coachmahers and other Mechanics . 

Licenses have been granted in a variety of instances to persons of this class; but the 
Court are desirous of limiting the number to what may be sufficient for the instruction and 
improvement of the natives in the useful arts. The latter are known to be great adepts in 
imitation, and their frugal habits render it impossible for Europeans to rival them in pursuits 
where success depends chiefly on the cheapness of manual labour. 

Agents to manage the Sale of the Cargoes of Licensed Ships , and to procure Investments in 

return . 

When applications have been made by parties actually concerned in any ship or ships 
licensed under the Act of the 53d of the King, for permission for some person named by 
them to proceed to India, and there to remain during such limited periods as their interests 
might, require, it has been the general practice of the Court to comply with those appli¬ 
cations. 

Temporary Residents to settle Private Affairs. 

In cast s of this sort, the Court have required the applicants to e\plu t the nflairs upon 
which they desired to proceed, and, when the Court have been satisfied th ' they were of a 
nature to require the presence of the applicant in India, leave has been gri*'ii to them to 
proc eed thither, and to remain i-aig* as appeared to be. net tary undi r tin circumstances 
of each case. 

Commercial Speculators , ickether in the character of Principals 01 Factors, or Agents for 
Persons in Pur ope ; and Candidates for employment in any line in which it may he found. 

The Court have always looked with considerable jealousy <0 applications from this 
description of persons, because a general compliance with them would at nrd a wade opening 
for the indiscriminate resort of Europeans to India, contrary to fh« priuoiph * up, i, u , l» 
tie ad up li-nation of that 1 untry lias hitherto been conducted, and to which we sh til ik * 
the liberty of particularly.soliciting your attention ju the sequel oi this letter. To shn\y. 
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however, the spirit by which they have been actuated on these occasions, we take the liberty 
°; ™ ( - llt ionmg '•’■at the authority vested in the Court by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, to license the 
resit enco o pei sons at the several ■ settlements in India under free merchants’indentures, 
since the last renewal of the Company's Charter, been limited in its exercise to the nonu¬ 
nion of eigh free merchants annually This arrangement was made, in concurrence with 
ti e late President of the Board, expressly for the purpose of extending the opening for com¬ 
pliance with applications which might be preferred upon reasonable grounds bV persons 
desirous of proceeding to India under the Act of the 53d of the King, c. 155 , s. 33, and 
iv h, we doubt not, be considered as indicative of the Court’s dispositi'on fat the expense of 
a 1 ™ mor considerations) to carry into full effect the provisions contained'in that section of 
the Act. 

Applications of Ladies . 

It has been the practice of the Court, before complying with applications from ladies in 
the first place, to ascertain that the applicants are persons of fair reputation, and next that 
they have received invitations to proceed to India from friends or relations residing- in that 
country. b 

Applications of Menial Servants . 

Tm; Court, have always had strong objections to European menial servants of either sex 
going to India. They are generally .found themselves to require the service of natives, over 
whom they are prone to tyrannize, whilst, in point of comparative usefulness, they rank far 
below the native servants. J 

Thk foregoing detail will, it is hoped, convey a tolerably distinct notion of the mode in 

of h™rhT rC1Se . the discretionary power which has been confided to them, 

oi licensing persons applying to proceed to India pursuant to Parliamentary enactment 
, 'ku urnten,, wish has been, on the one hand, fairly and honestly to promote alMhe 
■ 1 (At., «. lm 1 appealed to them to have been contemplated by the Legislature in prescribino- 
n't 4 0 ” lal ? ’ht-cllectual, and commercial intercourse between the twoPcountrio® 
and on the other hand to avoid any further departure from the principles of the long esta¬ 
blished system of Indian administration than was essentially n‘u^ v for ttT.S * 
?' '* delicto. ,,„d 

thej aic placed, the, have thought it equally inconsistent withaheir obligations to cant 

xLzsst&t *” of 

»»* to 1 - 



o 

cant 

have incurred m sue.. *«“* .proceedings been forturiafe enough 

the more frequent concurrence and sanction of your Board 

T!ic Board have unquestionably the power of acceding to applications which have been 
re jet’led by the Court, but WC are confident that we do not mistake ymir disposition in pre - 
.-jUin'ng that it is a powi 1 which you wouM at all times wish to exnrcisi with considerate 
reserve. 

Amoiv ? tin. maqy applications which the Court have received, some have appeared to 
thfiii! t,j be v holly unfounded, whilst others have been preferred in a spirit of adventure by 
persons of ruined fortune and questionable character. With Snob applications the Court 
ti.infuleriMl, t hein.se. ive* honed to rthum cot ipli;mo\ v t we. a o sorry io say.,that 
f v,,it ,,,an ° ll,; “^rihrc, they have subsequently be* u nequicwvO in by the The 

oijt cMi fi. vi-raidy the < urt ^ dcdgjioufc, which have iCcf ntly occurred, are the more 



, fuic'ime 


upon S-K 


? . ,■ : win uir niuit* 

f ' 1 'hr u»id was to decline* ui' Miig an y orders 

ri 4 ID U’ r. 1 


, ; | X J \ ” -.. VJW - I’wauiK any o 

applM;u(tnrw as the Cow t had report* d to br, in th- ir opinio/. inadmissible. 
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The general profession of “ lawful purposes ” is easily made: it requires but little inge¬ 
nuity to"find plausible reasons in support of its reality; and attestations to character, even 
when undeserved, are too often obtained without much difficulty. A corroboration of this 
remark will be found in one of the reported cases from the Court, on which the Board have 
not yet been pleased to signify their pleasure. It is that of a person who solicited leave to 
proceed to India for the purpose of arranging with his brother some family concerns on 
behalf of his mother. The request appeared plausible, but it came to the knowledge oi the 
Court that the applicant meant to go out as an “ adventurer,” and he afterwards conlessed 
that his real intention was to seek sendee in the army of the Nizam. 

We trust that we do not assume too much on behalf of the Court in respectfully submit¬ 
ting to you that the number, the wide association and various connections of its membe rs, 
give them means which the Board may not possess in the same degree, ol ascertaining the 
real grounds of applications, and of making themselves acquainted with the characters and 
views of those by whom they are preferred. It may not, however, be always expedient i< r 
the Court explicitly to assign in writing their precise reasons^ for rejecting applications, 
although fully satisfied of the impropriety of granting them. Upon this ground, therefore, 
particularly when supported by an assurance that it is the cordial disposition, as v eil as the 
stedfast determination of the Court to act in strict conformity to the view s of the Legisla¬ 
ture, in so far as they are able to comprehend those views, wc vcntuie to claim a libera* 
share of confidence from the Board in their revision of the Court s proceedings 

We would, likewise, beg leave to submit to you. Sir, not only that m pi : he 

facility of obtaini h remand for them inc lit that likely to 

result from a large influx of Europeans into British India will, m the apprehension of 
c be considerably aggravated by the circumstance of their composing two separate 
classes, holding their respective licenses from two distinct authorities. Tins consideration 
may probably' have suggested the proposal made bv Mr. Courtenay, in his letter to 
Mr. Cobb of the 21st ultimo, of devising a common form, to be used indiscriminately, 'or 
licenses granted by the Court in the free exercise of their discretion, and fur certificates 
issued by the Court, contrary to their own opinion, in obedience to the direction of the 
Board. The proposal has been attentively considered, but, from the tenor of this address, 
you will readily perceive the grounds on which the Court hesitate in adopting it. An 
agreement in principle would greatly facilitate any proposed arrangement upon matters of 

detail. . , 

The Court, understand and believe, that it never was the intention of the Legislature, by 
the 33d section of the Charter Act, to prescribe a total change in the principles of Indian 
government, which had been acted upon down to the 21st July 1313, and winch have berm 
regarded by all the first authorities, both abroad and at home, as indispensable to the tran¬ 
quillity of our possessions, and the stability of our power. It is true that ihe trade wna 
India was then laid open to the merchants of this country, and that special eui. ’\cn >r> 
provision was made for permission being granted to persons desirous of gping to mini, * 
the purpose of introducing among the natives useful knowledge, and religu its and m e c 
improvement, aud for other lawful purptHk^, (such m may be e. an len-d > u <' ; 
within the scope of those applications to which the Court haye horn .o ho ‘ \ ' O'' 

; ni \ T* ,* thi-re nothin?, either in the cores;,undonce beta,-. • the " - " ve 

iiihiltcrs for India and the Court of Directors, before the bill for the rrnocn. ■’< t '*u < Uhrter 
wafi brought into Parliament, or in the discussions which tool; place m ! n.h.i u. p, nd,.ig 
the progress of the till, nr in the pr- mi-ms of the Act a-: d-ii.n- •. .% p:esed to-\\arrant an 
opinLi that any gras tor innovation upon the. Indian system ua »'«» 

necessarily involv- d in the specific measures to v. in > 1 ' v< •» " - 1 ’! '', u . ,lr ^ ’ 1 

wu® admitted by the proposers of those measure that they might be d a .led will dangers, 
••via he cm*, -id to guard; and precautions adapted to the nature of each 
case were accordingly taken to aicrt the ill consequences winch might result from the pro- 
sccuiiori of interested speculations, injudicious though ifii'. vohtnt design-, und biv.-.ul 
purposes, whether »cul o** pretended. 
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The trade, instead of being made completely free, was subjected to certain regulations and 
restrictions, which were promulgated for the information of all whom they might concern. 

* The conditions imposed upon commercial adventurers were precisely defined, and rendered 
easy of performance, so that no person should have reason to complain that his speculations 
were liable, to be thwarted by a wall over winch he had no control. Neither were unlimited 
facilities helrl forth to such as might be desirous of resorting to India for purposes pro¬ 
fessedly consonant to law, and prompted by benevolence; but a different sort of security 
was devised in regard to persons of this description, from those which were required from 
houses of trade. Jt being a task of much more difficulty to discover the motives and inten¬ 
tion , of individuals than to ascertain the tonnage of a ship, or to examine a manifest, a 
discretionary power was given to the Court of Directors to comply with or to reject 
applications, of which the ostensible objects might be found, upon investigation, not to 
correspond with the real ones, or to be otherwise unworthy of continuance; the negative 
pronounced by the Court being in all cases subject to reversal by the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Another reason occurs for the obvious distinction which exists between such regulation? 
as affect the conduct of the trade, and those which have been framed with reference to indi¬ 
viduals soliciting permission to proceed to India for benevolent or other lawful purposes. 
Although a minimum for the tonnage of each ship respectively sailing to India has been 
fixed by law, yet no restriction has been imposed upon the total amount of tonnage to be 
employed in the trade, because every branch of commerce will learn by experience to respect 
the natural limits of supply and demand; or if it does not, the w r orst that can happen is the 
ruin of thoughtless or obstinate speculators. The same considerations do not apply to the 
emigration of individuals (whether in smaller or larger bodies) who go in quest ot a settle-* 
n»eut in a foreign country, and in the pursuit of objects, legitimate perhaps in themselves, 
but which they may fail in attaining. Here the consequences of failure are not confined to 
the persons immediately involved in it; they extend to all around them. The disappointed 
adventurers, being unable either to return to their own country, or to gain an honest liveli¬ 
hood in that which they have adopted, have recourse to fraud and violence; and the natives, 
who wore no parties to the mistake, become the greatest sufferers from it. Hence it has 
been deemed - expedient by the Legislature, that a discretionary pow> r should be lodged in the 
authorities directing the affairs of India, to negative the applications of persons desirous of 
pi oca oding thither, where such applications may appear to come from improper quarters, to 
do founded upon unreasonable expectations, or to be excessive in point of number. 

To constitute a “ lawful purpose/’ it is necessary 7 , not only that the motive in which it 
originates should be sincere and blameless, but that the object contemplated should bo 
attainable through legitimate means, and that the field of enterprize should, in point of 
extent, correspond with the number of competitor’s. An hundred persons may be usefully 
employed where double the number might barely contrive to exist, and where 1,000 would 
be driven to absolute want and desperation. 

The very terms employed in the 33d section of the Act clearly show, in the judgment of 
Court, that the expression “or for other lawful purposes/’ was never meant to have a largely 
exk aded application. That part of the clause which provides for the introduction of useful 
knowledge and moral improvement, and for sufficient facilities brin* afforded by law to 
person, desirous of going to and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing these 
Wicvolent designs, is prefaced by a solemn declaration, that, it is the d uty of this country 
to promote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in 
India; and not wit) 1 stand uig tins declaration, it is provided, that the prosecution of such 
benevolent designs -hall not, either interfere with the authority ot the local governments 
reporting it*e inu o ourse of Europeans with the interior of the country, or in the slighte-t 
degree infringe the principles of the BritishGovernment, 0,1 natives of India have 

hit !u 1 (< rv.lud for the bee exercise of their religion. But to the second part of the clause, 
which ijiakc* provision for granting permission to persons desirous of going to India, and 
remaining there “ for other lawful purposes/' there is neither preamble nor annexed con 
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dition. It is highly improbable, we had almost said it is impossible, that in a provision so 
worded, the Legislature intended any serious innovation upon the system of Indian govern¬ 
ment, as established and acted upon for half a century. 

Having thus submitted to you the interpretation which the Court put upon the statute, 
and having endeavoured to show that, by its enactments, a discretionarv power has been 
vested in the Court of Directors, subject to the control of the Board of Commissioners, to 
negative, on any reasonable grounds, whether of character, object or number, applications 
which they may receive from persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, we 
proceed to explain the general considerations by which the Court have been influenced in 
the exercise of their legal and official discretion. 

From the year 1704 down to the last renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, there 
has been but one opinion among the many eminently distinguished persons who, in the 
course of that period, have acted a prominent part, either in conducting the local adminis¬ 
tration in India, or in superintending and directing the Company’s affairs at home, concern¬ 
ing the impolicy and danger of allowing Europeans (not in the King’s or Company’s service) 
in any considerable number, to resort to and settle in India. Not only has India never been 
considered and administered as a British colony, but the system applicable to this specit a 
of dependency has always, and justly, been regarded as singularly ill adapted to a country 
rich, populous and powerful in itself, and the inhabitants of which are so dissimilar from 
Europeans in their customs and manners, in their social institutions and religious belief, that 
any general and strict amalgamation of their respective opinions and habits can never be 
expected. But in proportion as facilities arc needlessly multiplied to Europeans to proceed 
to and remain in India, we depart from those principles of policy which are consecrated by 
all authority, and we incur both the immediate inconvenience and eventual risk incident to 
a new system, which the wisdom and experience of the present and the past age have 
combined to deprecate. 

Were we to bring before you all the facts, opinions and admonitions which might be col¬ 
lected from the Company’s records connected with the subject in question, they would form 
a very voluminous document; but we take the liberty of soliciting your attention to a small 
selection of papers which we transmit as an Appendix to this Letter, and which will at once 
illustrate and corroborate the views which the Court entertain. We would also respectfully 
beg leave to refer to the valuable mass of authentic testimony to the same effect which will 
be found recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committees of the iwo 
Houses of Parliament, preparatory to the last renewal of the Company’s Charter. Consi¬ 
dering the state of public opinion, and the measures which were in contemplation at that 
time, we cannot help thinking that the evidence then given may be received unreservedly as 
a vehicle of accurate information and useful instruction; and, in the judgment of the (our/, 
it clearly establishes the following propositions : — 

That the natives of India, though, generally speaking, weak in body and timid in spirit, 
are very susceptible of resentment, and of peculiarly quick sensibility in nil Ini regards 
their religion and women. 

That Europeans, particularly on their first arrival in India, are occasionally liable, from 
ignorance, to give involuntary offence to the natives. 

That Englishmen, especially those of the lower older, arc addicted to exe< disgusting 
to the natives, and which frequently lead to acts of violence and outrage; and that, in 
general, they are prone to domineer over and oppress the natives from a sc use of their own 
personal ana national superiority. 

That the natives, if they have not the ready means to o!>< uing legal redo ss for the inju- 
hicl am, will be disposed to take the lew into their own hands. 

That, the natives, when aggrieved, v ill often be deterred from seeking legal redress by the 
distance of the Courts the expenses attendant upon prosecutions, the difficulty ui procuring 
the attendance of witnesses, and tin delays of judgment. 

'1 hat when legal redress is smiglit. i 1 injunes inflicted, 1 ho affinity of the 
guage, manners and dress of the j 11 dire with those of the person again t wh 
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is lodged, and possibly the social intercourse subsisting between them, will somewhat shake 
the confidence of the prosecutor in the justice of the sentence, when it docs not exactly 
accord with his wishes and expectations. J 

That the frequent punishment of Europeans, although it may give to the. administration 
of justice an air of impartiality, will tend to degrade their character in the eyes of the 
natives, and greatly diminish the respect in which it has been hitherto held. 

That among the British residents in India there is a strong disposition to assert what they 
conceive to be their constitutional and indefeasible rights, a general leaning towards each 
ether, and a common jealousy of the authority of Government. 

f l 1 .at an unrestrained ingress of Englishmen into the interior of the country would bo pro¬ 
ductive of tl most baneful effects upon the comfort of the inhabitants and the peace of 
society, and would be fatally injurious to the British name and interests. 

That the number of Europeans who gain admission into the interior,.whether clandestinely 
or from m< placed indulgence on the part of the local governments, will always be proportioned 
to he number who are permitted to proceed from England or elsewhere to India. 

That, notwithstanding the stipulation which has been introduced into most of the treaties 
subsisting between the Company and the principal native powers in India, by which the 
latter have agreed not to engage Europeans in their service without the consent of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government, it is very probable that inferior chieftains and jaghiredars, and even 
pn uces of more note, may employ such persons without its coming to the knowledge of the 
Company ’s presidents, and very possible that Europeans may make their way into the native 
States, in spite of all the restraints which can be devised. And lastly, 

That colonization, and even a large indiscriminate resort of British 'settlers to India, would, 
by gradually lessening the deference and respect in which Europeans are held, U nd to shake 
th opinion entertained by the natives of the superiority of our character, and might excite 
them f > an effort for the subversion and utter extinction of our power. 

number 
the 

v..f influenced by them as to restrict ships engaging in private trade from^sailino* without 
1 is* b, an l from frequenting any other than the principal pprt* in India. Masters of shi 
1 lore, the ships should be cleared, to prepare and deliver attested lists nf in 
permns whom they might carry out with which lists were to be transmitted V tl ! 
Court of Directors and to the Governme nt of the place; for which the ships were res ' ?• . j 
bound. And the local governments were empowered, either to prosecute to coi ’ ,Ve ^ 

to send home in a summary way, all British subjects residing in India with™* Ion > or 

exceeding the terms of their licenses. 0Ut llCcnses > or 

These were no doubt useful and necessary regulations, but they all wi/l, • , 

tion of that wind, relates to the ^ of thelcense, have reference to Xe 
persons getting out clandestinely to India, not to their behaviour while there 
that it is altogether vain to expect that Europeans may be permitted to throne tl^-dcidtT 
Madras and Bombay, and that they may also be prevented from procuring, by c on ie incur 
or other, access to the inferior; and the consequences of such an admixture to the native 
population arc easier to be foreseen than averted. It may, at least, bo confidently affirmed 
that the result will not be the introduction of useful knowledge, and t] ie advancement of 
moral and religious improvement among the natives. 

There is one more consideration to which we rnu-t. advert before Concluding this letter 
A despatch 1ms lately been received from Bong il communicating a memorial, signed 
by a yre.d. number of persons belonging to the class usually denominated in India ‘Half- 
ca * sU h claiming redn for certain grievance® under vvhicii they conceive themselves to 
b.o,Mii-. The mcmomil was addressed to foi l Hasting*, and was, in consequence of the 



of the niLirr;, submitted by his Lordship to the 
v. ho huw taken >t into their Herious consideration, and given 

3 


G 
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Tlie Court cannot but perceive among these memorialists indications of a spirit which, - 

were it supported by numbers of their own description sufficient to form a strong physical -3^-) r '‘ * rotn 

force of themselves, or by power and influence to command an adequate physical force of f 

aboriginal natives, might soon give birth to events which cannot be contemplated without 'J*? ^ ^ , ^proceed 

alarm. ... ... toYndia; 

Tlie half-caste will increase in numbers more rapidly in proportion as lacilities are exl aided February 1 S 1 S. 
to Europeans to settle in India, and it is far from improbable that they may be supported in 
any pretensions they may set up by the bulk of those Europeans who are not in the civil 
or military service of the King or Company, whether they be persons originally born in 
Europe, or the descendants of European fathers and mothers. 

Of the Europeans who proceed to India, few in proportion to their numbers can ever 
return to Europe as their ultimate residence. They will, therefore, be more likely to con¬ 
gregate in India, to form populous assemblies, and to fall in with any sentiments or project 
which may waken ideas of consequence, ambition, and independent government. In this 
view, every proceeding which would tend further to perplex and embarrass the Indian admi¬ 
nistration (already sufficiently complicated), and to accelerate a crisis which may happen 
notwithstanding the most prudent precautions on the part of the governing power, should, 
in the judgment of the Court, be carefully avoided. 

We have thus, by desire of the Court, brought fully before you tlie view which the Court 
entertain of the meaning and intent of the provisions contained in the 33d clause of the Act 
of the 53 d of the Kim \ cap. 155. and the general principles upon which they have acted m 
disposing of the. various applications which have been made to them under those provisions* 
from persons desirous to proceed to India. The certificates which have been granted by the 
special directions of the Board, in some recent instances of applications with which the 
Court had not felt themselves justified in complying, appear to indicate a disposition on the 
part of the Right honourable the Commissioners for Affairs of India to give a latitude of con¬ 
struction to the Act, which, in the Court’s opinion, it docs not fairly bear, and to dispense 
facilities from which, if multiplied, dangerous consequences may result. 

We doubt not the subject will receive from you, Sir, all the consideration to which it is 
entitled from its importance; and it is the anxious wash of the Court, for the sake of the 
public interests, to obtain the co-operation of the Right, honourable Board over which you 
preside, in the formation of regulations which shall, as far as may be practicable, define the 
grounds on which applications shall in future be either acceded to oi rejected. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, with filial respect, 

Your most obedierlt humble servants, 

East India House, John Bunn. 

27 February 1813. Ja* Patti son. 


(Enclosure in Letter to the Rig)it Hon. Q . Cun? uig*) 
EXTRACTS relative to a more, extended III sidence of EcroviJAN m 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated ) 2 ih May 1775. 

Tn consequence of the request made by the Committee to deliver an opinion < Mi the Geo. 3, c, 6 , 
orders of the Court of Directors, and on u clause in tin l ife Act of Parliament, Mr. Francis s. 27 . 
begs leave to give in his opinion. 

Extract Mr. Francis *s Minute. 

The general principles which establish ilv. necessity ot such reatrii tioua (of F.uropoiuw 
from holding lauds) have not, in nay opinion lost any part oi their iorce by tin increase ot 
confirmation of the British influence in Bengal 

Z Z 1. It 
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V If nothing but grants of waste lands were in question, it would still be an object of 
serious consideration, first, to the British Government , ‘whether or no it would be advisable 
to encourage colonization here . 

4. The soil of right belongs to the natives. Former conquerors contented themselves with 
exacting a t ribute from the lands, and left the natives in quiet possession of them. 

I ° alienate them in favour of strangers may be found a dangerous as well as an unjust 
measure. We cannot understand the arts of cultivation in this soil and climate so well as 
rim ijatives. The landholder will consider us with jealousy and hatred, as the invaders of 
bis rights and property. The ryots, attached by custom, religion and prejudice, to the 
authority of their ancient masters, will not readily submit to labour for new' ones, to whom 
they are not bound by any natural relation of manners or religion, or by reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions of protection and dependence. A few Europeans will be thinly scattered over the 
face of the country; the native inhabitants will desert it. 

10 . A measure which tends to throw the farming of lands into the hands of Europeans 
must, indep<ndently of every other consideration, be attended with difficulties prejudicial to 
the Company's revenues. The mode of collection in this country must at once be rigid, 
regular and summary. The natives have at all times been subject to the decisions of the 
Dewain or of the Courts instituted by his authority. If British subjects, or their servants, 
are permitted to rent farms, there will be no way of recovering any arrears or balances due 
from them to the Company, but bv instituting suits against the parties in the Supreme 
Court, of Judicature ; the delays ana expense of such a mode of proceeding are obvious. It 
appears to me that, under such a system, the revenues could not be realized, the col- 
lections would universally fail, mid in the end our possession of the country would be very 
precarious. 

Mr. Monson. 

1 : the paragraphs in the general letter of the 17th March had been attended to, and the 
positive orders then given by the Court ot Directors had been observed as invariable laws, 
i should not have found myself now in the unpleasant situation, either to censure the acts 
<4 the* late ndminintmtion, or to give a sanction to their conduct in opposition to the man¬ 
dates of my honourable employers. 

Th question now before the Bo >ru, on which \ am required to give an opinion, may be 
considered in a political view : J 

1st. Whether it. is for the interest of Great Britain to colonize in Bast India. 

2 d. Whether such n colony would be of advantage to the India Company. 

The migrations to countries believed to be the regions of wealth would be so considerable 
that, the mother country would soon feel the dire consequences of th-m. 7 

Every person who comes into this country is impressed with the id ca 0 f mu kj a < r i n 
a 8 hart time, a very considerable independent fortune. 

The means to be pursued for this < nd operate to the impoverishment and destruction of 
the foulitrv. If Europeans wore allowed to hold frrins, as their infhu*ru. c i 3 ,rreat, they 
would in some degree oppress the natives, as in the instance now before as; such checks 
on the cultivation of the lands will occasion them to fall considerably under their value: 
besides thev are entirely unacquainted with the mode of culture in this country; the 
language, the customs and manners of the people arc so dissimilar to theirs, that it is impos¬ 
sible. for foreigners to cultivate on equal terms with the natives. 

Then manner of life will not permit them to give equal profits to the Government with 
the out.!,' iv- i !s<*ir orpi nsi ov« every i tide <>l schsistcnc .-*• more eon*-id o ruble*; conse¬ 
quently, the European - will be in a worse condition than the natives, or (*< vcrument must 
he satinfe 4 with a les- r v< : oc Vom the hinds, »u order to « liable tin m t f , [j 0 , 

Tv lev. ‘’ iuilE of ihe urn • , who are siiti' bed vvdJi the mere necessaries of bti\ will 

'd!‘*w the»j4 j pipy hireer tuxes to Government from the same quantity <>( bind, in the same 
dun 4 cuitinc, H-.u -m l‘or-qjeitn < »n afford to do; if in evident, therefore, that it cannot 
b* for the interest of tin Company to allow European* to become land holders. 

The 
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The uncultivated lands, under a mild and fixed government, might soon be brought into 
culture by giving premiums and making advances of money to the natives. 

Providence has ordained, by her formation of the constitution of Europeans, that they 
should not become the cultivators of this country; they can only be taskmasters, and will 
enrich themselves, having no permanent interest here, to the prejudice of the natives, and 
to the loss of Government. 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, IB May 1705. 

Extract Mr. Shore & Remarks, accompanying Governor-general's Minute. 

It is very obvious, that within the last 10 or 12 years, a considerable alteration has taken 
place in the manners of the people. This alteration is the natural consequence of a g rente r 
degree of intimacy with Europeans than they formerly were admitted to. Those pai ts oi our 
character which first drew their attention were bravery, clemency and good faith; the) iuve 
since found that we are not wholly destitute of weaknesses and vices, and that Europeans, 
like all others, are open to temptation. The respect they entertained for us as individuals, or 
as a nation, is diminished, and the V now consider themselves upon a more equal footing, • 

The introduction of the Supreme Court of Judicature has largely contributed to the ele¬ 
vation of the and to the depression of Europeans. This system, winch was meant 

for the relief of the natives, has in very few respects answered that object. In many 
instances it has been a heavy grievance to them, and the natives themselves have found out 
the art of making the pow ers of the court the means and instrument of forwarding their own 
views of interest'"and oppression, of eluding the power of the Government, and of weakening 
its authority, by engaging the two tribunals in contests with each other. 

Such are the inhabitants of Bengal over whom the European jurisdiction is established. 
Prudence may, no doubt, render it permanent, but prudence and policy alone can effect this, 
on a comparison of their numbers with ourselves. 


Extract Commercial Letter from Bengal, dated 1st November 1788. 

Para. 29. If the proposed * scheme, were adopted, multitudes of Europeans would flock 
into the interior parts OTthe country; they would naturally posse sb themselves of the £ 
of the manufactures abandoned by tin* Company; eager competition must.immediately 
arise; enhanced prices and debased fabrics follow. The weavers would receive advance?* 
from all, each would be ready to take redress into his own hands; disputes be(w* n in ’ 
chants, as well as between them and the manufacturers, would be inevitable; and »h< country 
thus, in all probability, become a scene of confusion and disorder, which the distant situation 
and other avocations* of the collectors would little permit them to nvliE U >w turn sal" mv 
03 ft and extension of omnim-rcti would be promoted by such means, it cannot be n*».ia to 

determine. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board <4 Trade in Bengal, the 2eth Apid 1 * 

Read the following letter from Dacca- 

To tlie Honourable Charles Stuart, Prcsid.-nt, and Member* of Ihe Board of Trade 


Gentlemeiji, 


In my reply of the 21st February last to the. address of the 8fh Dccomhei 1788 of 
Mr. Barnard lSPCullum and other Europeans of Dacca, I took occasion to question on 
toner • 1 grounds, in opposition to the .oil of their ‘.dives the service whim '»i\ute t uio 
pc.m trad el's rendered to the country, or t if a commerce, meaning its infernal cornu* ave. 

7 7 1 The 
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The question I believe* to be new upon tile Company’s records in India, but arguments 
partly applicable thereto are, in a wide field of policy, discussed in the 9th Report of a 
Committee in the House of Commons, to which my letter refers. 

lily particular opinions were formed from my observation and experience*' I stated that they 
w . not singular: when I asserted this, I alluded merely to* conversations I had held with dif¬ 
fer! nt intelligent men conversant with the country, and without knowing that any corroborative 
opinions had been published other than those w hich I have referred to in the 9th Report. 

Since I transmitted my letter, 1 find that two men who filled high stations in this country, 
who were versed in its history, and conversant with its general state,-who had deeply reflected 
on its revenues, commerce, resources and connections, have given to the "public their 
^ opinions on the same /question. Th£se men are the late Colonel Dow, an.officer bred up in 
tb<- Bengal arm and Mr. Francis, formerly a member, of the Supreme Council, and now 
a Member of Pari’ament. ** 

That them opinions may officially come before you and tlv enseal m Council, 

ary!. the C^airt of Directors, I beg leave to insert, as a part of this address, extracts from 
their publications, and to beg that the san\6 may be considered as though 1 had introduced 
them into mv reply of the 21 st February. 

Colonel Dow, in an essay, intituled, “ A Plan for restoring Bengal to its former prosperity,” 
after saying that every possible encouragement should be -given to the c.xpoit trade, 

proceeds * : . 

u * Jfre# merchants ought to be encouyaged, neither must they be excludi d from inland 
* ‘'Trade, ae that circumfitane^ would place the -objects of Great Britain on a worse footing 
“ tlinn foreigners, whom we cannot, without'violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
j,l< - . L i . how ever, tlie residence of five merchants he confined to Calcutta, as the 
il influence which all the natives of .Britain have aGqnii itinits of Bengal is so 

“ great, Hint the selfish cun convert it into the means of oppression** 

Mi-. Francis, in an introduction to a publication, intituled “Original Minutes of the 
ii d Council of Fort William, on the settlement and collection of the 

<* Rewnuos of Bengal, with a Plan recommended to the Court of Directors in January 


< 1770, says, 

a i nl least if. d< serves to be considered whether it may not be, essential, not only 

“ to the in U rn>d prosperity of the country, bat to its dependence on Great Britain , that the 
« Europeans in B* nyal should be limited to as smalt a number as the services of the Govern - 
iC meat trill admit of. 

u 'fhe 0 been preserved by a British force which 

a | iaft borne no proportion to that, of the natives. Under a mild and equitable 
“ government, under such a one as it is our own greatest interest no less than our duty 
tt to give them, they are incapable of rebellion or defection. Their patience and subinis- 
u F : f> * to their rulers in the last twenty years are sufficient to show how much they can 
« e j K | urf , " (j n the other hand, as we increase the number of those who can only exist at the 

1 expense of the country , toe load our Government with useless weights, and add to its embay - 

“ rat . incuts without adding to its strength. 

pi, , th: >e ! Im ropea ns arc direct ly employed or not in ■ -»•• service of Govern- 

“ neut. there is 10 iuiid but the public revenue out of which they can derive, a subsistence. 

a <) nt . way ( , r other it is paid tor by the country, and one way or other must become 

“ chnrucable to Government. , r . r , , 

with the India Company, thei 


Exclusive*of public employments or contracts with I 
it.iou (or 'he industry of E«rop< ans m Bengal. 


“ fair .-Cl i.iuou lor (lie industry of Europeans m Ucngai. Lvei y nitt i prize they engage 
•' in, wh.-her of for.'icl) commerce or internal improwment, lead* them into distress if it 
“ O' fnot «m.| in their ruin. Even of adventurers pursuing every mode of acquisition that 
“ otH'rn, vi ry few, if any, huvo gueci eded. Bftt these are pftopnJ to wim ncourage- 

4 * merit 


is no 


* 1 u7, fld • <»l. Mfrtory of i Jindo&tauee, by < *ol* Dow, f>ubltehe<f in 1771*. 
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“ ment should be given. Their residence in the country, especially in the remoter parts, 
“ harasses the people and alienates them from their natural habits of submission to any power 
u that protects them . 77 

These gentlemen, it is probable, spoke from their own observation of the acts of violence 
which Europeans not immediately under the eye of Government, perhaps unknown to it, are 
prone to commit in the remote parts of the country. The actions of Mr. Bernard M‘Cu 11 urn, 
and his confederates, sanction their opinions on this head. Mr. Francis takes a further 
broader ground, and states that Europeans in Bengal, beyond the number the services of 
Government required, are an useless weight and embarrassment to the Government, and 
injury to the country, and that they are people to whom no encouragement should be 
given. 

O X Q- 

I am, ecc. 

14 April 1789 . (signed) John Bebb, Res 1 , Dacca. 


(38.) Letter from 
Company respect¬ 
ing the Grant of 
Licenses to proceed 
to India; 

27 February 1818. 


Extract Observations of the Court of Directors on a Letter from the Right honourable 
Henry Dundas, dated 16th February 1796. 

It is moreover extremely desirable, and even of the last importance, to prevent individuals 
from interfering with the interior ot India as much as possible. 


Extract Letter from the Right honourable Henry Dundas, to tho Chairman, 

dated the loth April 1793. 

The objection to it is, that inconveniences and perhaps dangers might arise to our Indian 
empire if such unrestrained intercourse was to be admitted, as might take place, if ships of 
that description were to be allowed to sail to India; and I feel the weight of this objection 
very forcibly, from the opinion entertained by every body possessed of local knowledge with 
whom I have conversed, and icko have all stated that the utmost delicacy is requisite in guarding 
against an unrestrained intercourse with tin natives of India . 
v After w hat J have now and throughout explicitly stated as my opinion as to the come uence 
of preserving the European character in Judin, and the propriety of preventing a jree and 
unrestrained intercourse with the natives of India, it would be superfluous for me to enter into 
any examination oj the authoritt s referred to by flic t omt oj Directors. / do not dll ' 1 l/i 
those principleand my proposing that rath tin Government and trade of India should 
continue to be conducted through the medium of the East India Company, entirely rests on 
the basis of those principles which haw* not escaped my va st attentive consult rat ion. 


Extract Letter from Marquis Cornwallis to Mr. Dundas, duted London, 

7 th November 179 4. 

34 . And I am strongly impressed with a corn u non that it will b-. of rssenti d iiajwrtumv 
to the interests of Britain, that Europeans should be discouraged and p 
possible from colonizing and settling in our possessions oj Jndta. I look upon it to be highly 
expedient that it should be afundauu ntal principle m the new <}*'<•..., ' <>< 0 "*.Y to relieve 
the corps of European troops frequently, but also to -eeure the return ot all military men 
who may be entitled to any provision from the public to their mother country, by rquteritnj; 
all pensions ami allowances to them after they are worn out or may have, been nennitted to 
retire from the service, payable fo »hose only who shall actually claim them in Llitopt 
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ExtraCt PubUc Letter from Lor f Cornwallis, Governor-General in Council, to the Court, 

dated 3d feeptember 1792. 

Letter to 8th February 1792. 

(58.) One hundred and four persons 37. This subierf u c , T 

permitted to proceed to India this sea- ordinary consequence havimr / G ° u ? ° n ?° r ? * an 

*>“ as free mariners. Desire our senti- us, weThould ,Tl dSani tL Z S £ 

as to the expediency of allowing signed to us if we did not deliver m - 1<U 6 ab " 

persons of this description to go out if. without the least reserve. We 11 U f ° 11 

annually, and whether the commerce of hesitate in assuring you, that ice thinh 'it l ^ or 1 e 
Ue country or the Company’s interests advisable under theprcsentcircvinstann f * ' re ™ e ty 

*,v. a. «*, shmli mt <r 

^viduals to proceed to this country as free Merchants or free mariners, Z\T at JZ Y° 
yre should be taken, ichen you gZt it, that the persons L whom you'bestow tffSSfc 
favour are from their characters entirely deserving of it. ° f 

38. We be^ leave to take this occasion to observe, that although many years a^o a dis- 
met ion may have been and we believe was maintained between those who visited India as 
i'"<- merchants, and those who came to it as free mariners, a distinction revived in late 
the f S y j Ur “° n0 « rab fe Codrt, who have not often given licenses to free mariners • 
unon whir.° ,taiu ' r »' * ><;ng period of time, and circumstances connected with the policy’ 

ha v • , radl'lv brouphtupon a’leveUhe n!r' M "V W ' Sh WeU t0 th f P eo P !e of this country,’ 
chants to exercise their discern £ttliTCn ° ****. «? t 1 w ‘* h y<™ leave as free me* 
at. any fixed place to mvocm \ n commerce \nd ih<?T ^ ° f Indla , tu another , or residing 
to the old and original intention ^Tum^cl P^ers, whose license, according 

they were themes to travel IZ ^ ^Umut ° fwW ^ 

(d>, they were intended to be understood) to take up tin ir abode" and settlJf ^ C0Venants 
P u »» one part of India in preference to nnotLi * d U for commercial 



dissimih o be of little c nee whether the li * ed to ba not 

denomination or the other, but a restraint upon the number i* cxtremel * under °ne 
there is not a part of India that is not principally inhabited amomV the j^ i:e8sar y> f °r 
persons who are not upon the civil or military establishment of your service^ 1 m^° ail i 
not the means, and some not the inclination to carry on trade, and they become -TP .r° 
to the society in which they live. 1 JU| len 

31 . It may certainly be said, that it were better to give on express authority to nor ( 
lra<ir in India, tuan that a great variety of people from England should be here without ° 

icoiise whatever: and we should admit, the position it >t stood by itself; but as it is 
eaHl y Practicable to remove from the country all those who arc in it without your i.p ri ^ 
id those who have that permission sometimes assume rights and pretensions th«f 
no perfectly justifiable, and cannot under their covenants be sent away but unon *-> ? Te 

u',i (:> ; s than 12 o ontlis, wo bold a more direct control over the unlicensed F* i 
oJ! t h ° 1 T 1 ' 1 io T 1 ** riv country on a day's notice, than we are thought t/wf°^ an “ 
own ,nwi produces bis indenture to show that he trad v gu P?®® 

02 77 ,... ... 

• * • t ‘ 1 ' n "' l V ifis(unrt:s / / j>rorr. f/tc i importance of your In In a v rf , tin r a 7 

should 
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should he granted .A Very recent case was lately before us, of a Mr. Michael McNamara, 
who went to England in the ydat 1780, in consequence of an order from Government, upop 
a full assurance of his very improper conduct in different parts of Bengal. He probably 
stated his situation as deserving of compassion, and himself as much oppressed, and the 
humanity of the Court perhaps was interested to allow of his return. He came to Bengal 
with the indenture of a free mariner, and he had not been many weeks here when he brought 
forward the very same complaint of ill usage that had been rejected in 1789, after an 
inquiry, the result of which induced us to order him out of the country. 

43. We have given Mt. Michael McNamara notice that he must be prepared to leave 

Bengal at this time twelve months; and we trust that he will not be allowed to return 
to'it. ' 

44 . The papers that have a reference to his complaints and conduct are recorded on our 
proceedings of the annexed dates. 


Extract of Mr. Dundas’s Letter to the Chairman, dated 2d April 1800 , 
respecting the Trade between India and Europe. 

It is immediately connected with the observations last offered, to consider by what agency 
is the trade of individuals in India to be carried on. If the question was to be decided on 
the principles of an open and free trade, the answer to the question would bg, that 'every 
individual should send out or employ any agent he thought best to manage his, own busi¬ 
ness. But from what I have already stated , on a former point, you will anticipate my opinion 
on this ; namely , that no agent should be employed in India, or permitted to reside there , except 
with the license of the East India Company, and subject to the control of such regulations as the 
habits , prejudices and trade of the country may render expedient . In addition to every other 
ratiQn, arising otit of the peculiar nature of the trade and manners of the country, 
there is one decisive circumstance against the tolerance of every unlicensed adventurer m 
India ; it would rapidly, though insensibly, lead to the settlement and colonization of the 
worst kind of adventurers taking root in that country, than which there could not be a more 
fatal blow to the permanence of the British power and pre-eminence in India. No principle 
ought ever to be tolerated, or acted upon, that does not proceed on the basis of India bring co n¬ 
sidered as the temporary residence of a great British establishment, for the good government of 
7 he country upon steady and uniform principles, and of a large British Factory, fi r the bene - 
feud management of its trade upon rules applicable to the state and manners of the countn /. 


Extract First Report of the Special Committee of the Court of Directors, 
dated 27 th January 1801, 

A continual course of detached commercial udvcntureVs would entail the residence of 
great numbers of Europeans abroad ; many others would la* tempted to resort thither in the 
hope or establishing themselves gradually; in consequence < i .tin r changes they would be 
enabled to strike out new inodes of employment, and spread themselves in the country 
Even now the Society of Merchants in India discover a wi«h to be emancipated from every 
material restraint; that spirit, would live, and be more powerful in a larger society. Qovern- 
m *u then would find i: a new and arduous task to maim am order and subordination. 
Every port, in India would be accustomed to the visit ) of adventuring Europeans; cornice- 
j'J 0 ] 18 between them and the country powers could hardly he prevented ; part might go into 
^ K service of those powers; all could not expect fortunes to return ; and those who saw no 
r -pect. of this kind would naturally commence c< Ionization. That the rights anti usages of 

be encroached upon in its progress ; that the -v people, though 
P 9 might not be at length exasperated: mid that they might not, fr m example, 

gradually 
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gradually lose tlieir habits of submission to Government, no man can be warranted to deny; 
i r is it less probable that a vast mass of native subjects, thus put into a new state of agita¬ 
tion, a numerous European community, progressively enlarging its views with its importance, 
and the combinations of Indian politics influenced by and influencing these circumstances, 
might render it extremely difficult for this country to maintain, in that remote quarter, 
a government sufficiently strong and energetic to contain all these interests within their due 
bounds. 


At a Court of Directors held 011 Wednesday, the 4 tli February 1801 . 

The following Resolutions were then read; and the Court approved thereof. 

Resolution Second.— That it is equally the interest of the nation, and the duty of the 
Company, to guard against all principles and measures which, by an indefinite enlargement 
of the present c hannel of communication, in their nature tend to the introduction, immediate 
or gradual, of such an open intercourse, and its probable consequent colonization. 

Eleventh. —That if to this aggregate capital, which may be termed the present maximum 
of the native stock of British India for a trade to Europe, it became a practice to add capital 
belonging to private residents in Great Britain, and transplanted to India for the purpose of 
forcing the productions of that country beyond the ability of its own means, this would be 
the introduction of one of the first principles of the Colonial or West Indian system; and 
if it were sanctioned, directly or impliedly, by any public regulation, it would tend greatly 
to extend the relations and intercourses between those countries, and this, as well as to 
supersede covertly, if not openly, 1 lie prohibition to Europeans to occupy lauds there, 
which prohibition is already, in a variety of instances, d , m Vnh ; tod thm, without 
any certainty ol ultimate commercial benefit to the British empire at large, a change would 
be commenced in the present system ol Indian policy, which is allowed to be the best for 
the maintenance, of th distant possessions. 


Extract Letter from the Right Honourable Henry D undos , to the Chairman 

dated 21-t March 1801 . 

Cpon the First, Second, Third. Fourth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Resolutions 
1 have only to observe, that my opinions entirely accord with the General priucinles 
detailed therein. 0 r P 


Extract Report from a Special Committee to the Court of Director 
dated 25th March 1802. 

is a letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated the 7th November 1701, Ids Lordship says, 
u I am $ 4.1 aigiy impressed with ft conviction, that it will be of essential importance to {lie 
u iptiuttftts of Britain, that Europeans should be discouraged and prevented as much as 
{t possible f< »ni eolouizing ftud settling in our possessions in India, 


Ewnct L*. tier from 1 1 >* It:: hi Honourable Hobert J)u/ulas 9 to h© Chain nan mid Deputy 
Chau men, dated 28th December 1808. 1 J 

1 1 ‘he detail of tmy legislative proceedings which might be expedient ori this subject, it 
would he .tbsolub'h env ii y to gum <1 agmnst the abuses which would arise from facilities 
ibuM bonded to uitempbng to settle • id reside in the British territories, without a 

licniih from rje f\ lupauy, or without the sanction or knowledge of the local governments 
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Extract Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
* Robert Dundas, dated 13 th January 1809 . 

But a more serious consequence than all these would still remain: a free trade to India 
would unavoidably draw after it the residence of numerous and continually increasing Euro- 

? eans there, whatever prohibitions might at first be opposed to their settling in the country. 

irhen all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is taken off, men must be allowed to 
follow their property, and to remain at the place where they land it, till they have disposed 
of it; they must be allowed to navigate the Indian seas, and to return to the same place 
when their business calls them ; they will thus insensibly, and with hardly reasonable 
grounds for opposition, domiciliate themselves, nor would an unsuccessful trade prevent 
them, but many would seek to indemnify themselves on shore for their losses by the voyage. 
The instances of such settlements will be numerous, and it wall be impossible lor any police 
to follow up the cases of individuals, and continually to exercise a rigorous system ot ex¬ 
clusion. This lias not hitherto been done, though attended with comparatively little 
difficulty, and the attempt would soon, under the new order of things, be abandoned as 
hopeless. Colonization must in such case follow. Large communities of Europeans will 
struggle for popular rights. New feelings with respect to the mother country, new interests 
and'attachmcnts, will then spring up ; and in a region so remote, so rich and populous, and 
so accustomed to yield to tiic ascendency of the European character, the tendency and 
process of these things cannot be difficult to conceive. 


Extract Hints approved by the Committee 
of Correspondence, and submitted to the 
consideration of the Right Honourable 
Lord Melville . 

18 . An unrestrained intercourse with 
India to be prevented, .and the existing 
restrictions with respect to residence in India 
to be confirmed. 


Extract Observations, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Melville , on Hints d by the 

Deputation of the Court of Directors, 
3 d March 1812 . 

18 . It will he indispensably necessary, for 
the purpose of guarding against the incon¬ 
venience herein alluded to , that the existing 
restrictions shall be. continued , with such al¬ 
terations as may be requisite in the new 
system of trade. 


Extract Letter from the Deputation to the Right honourable the Earl of Buck tag ham* hire* 

dated 15th Apnl 181$. 

Hints, 18. —Observations, 18. 

The existing regulations, as to ingress and settlement of unlicensed Europeans into the 
Company's establishment mid territories, to be continued. No British subject to be allowed 
to settlein any country within the Company’s limits, and not under the government of the 
Company. 

Hints, 25 .—Observations, 25 . 

The maintenance of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable enmuodiv but 
spices, occasions to the Company a heavy expense, and con only be compensated by a 
monopoly of their trade ; and if private merchants are to participate in that trade, they 
ought also to bear a proportionable share of the charge of establishment in tin*.-, islands. 
But the spice trade is not the most interesting consideration belonging to thw qiu^tihn. If 
in any the itdmiHu in the Knat« » i not lielongin to the Ci •mpnny. Ibih li Ti¬ 

to settle, (u thing which (he Company, even if aimed with Legal powers, would hud >r difficult 
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to prevent, after those seas should he open to all the ships of this country,) it would seem 
impossible to hinder them from obtaining by one means or other a supply of the teas of China 
for the purpose of being smuggled into Europe. That object alone might be tempting 
enough to induce a stttlcment, where no other chcumstance was sufficiently inviting. And 
if from this motive, or a concurrence of others which might bo supposed, a number of 
Englishmen were once to unite themselves in that quarter, whither new individuals might 
continually resort, and whence again they might repair to all the ports of the Indian con- 
tinent, it would seem scarcely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regulations formed, 
cither here or by the Indian governments, for the exclusion of unlicensed persons from their 
territories. Such would be the danger especially of any British settlement in the Eastern 
Archipelago, not subjected to the government of the Company, u danger very seriously to 
be deprecated; and even in those held by them, as the Moluccas, if they were open to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether there might not be some liability 
to danger of the same kind. On all these grounds it really seems advisable that British 
ships from Europe ;->hould not have access to the spice islands. 


Extract Letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated 24th December 1812. 

The justice of the observations respecting the additional number of Europeans that 
would find their way to India in consequence of the extension of the trade, must be admitted 
to a cut tain extent; but it is obvious that this danger would arise from the extension of the 
export tfade to India, and w ould scarcely be le ssened by confining the import trade to the 
port of London. Every individual during his residence in India would of course be subject 
to ihe existing regulations of the local governments. 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, dated 30th December 1812. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans to India, if we do not misunderstand the scope 
of your Lordship's observations, it seems to imply that their numbers might be in proportion 
to the export trade from this country. If, indeed, they were to be regulated by this scale 
our apprehensions would be the less; but we have no difficulty in acknowledging that, in 
addition to all our other arguments against admitting importations to the outports, we think 
that the granting of this privilege would increase the spirit of rush speculation from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and thereby the number of adventurers in search of fortune in India; 
f or is to be remembered that those adventurers would naturally seek for new establish¬ 
ments, even out of the Company’s territories, and there endeavour to acquire real property. 


At a General Court of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies; held on Tuesday, the 28 th January 1813 . 

That an if vn restrained intercourse of Europeans with our Indian empire is highly to he 
'UjMcc.uied • that the unlimited competition of comm tcial agents j uuula, from the. peculiar 
rrornrt(Hires of’ the country, produce u tt boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and u'tti- 
mutely ike nun of the n ouujaciurers thtitni.decs and that tempting opportunities would 

be held out to ihe. agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the native powers, and to 
conduct a langeious eastern of communication wth China from the eastern island: 
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Extract Report of the Committee of Correspondence, dated 9th July 1813. 

Let it never be forgotten, too, that the Indian people are concerned in this question. 
The Court have already, in their letters to Lord Melville and Lord Buckinghamshire, stated 
their apprehensions that the opening of the outports to imports from India might increase 
the resort of European adventurers to Indian It has been advanced in return, from soi 3 
quarters, that the police of India is so excellent as to obviate every danger of tins kind. 
Your Committee are sorry to observe, that they find in the records of the Bengal Govern* * 
merit informations concerning* the police, which do not warrant them to conclude quite so 
favourably of it; for in fact, with all the progressive improvements in the system ot the 
government there, they have not yet been able to bring the police into a state of perfect 
efficiency. The'Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons has entered 
much into this subject, and one quotation from the conclusion of it may suffice to justify 
this observation: “ It does not, therefore, appear to have been from any want of informa- 
“ tion in regard to the imperfect state of the police, that tlie Government was unable to 
“ prevent its becoming worse ; but rather, as your Committee should suppose, from the 
“ difficulties which presented themselves to the application of an efficacious remedy .” 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the'Right 

Honourable the Earl of Liverpool , dated 27th May 1813. N 

We have stated, in our correspondence with the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, the ruinous consequences that would be produced by this great 
innovation. The course of evidence since adduced before the House of Commons, and 
through the protracted inquiries of the opponents of the Company, only just closed, has 
abundantly confirmed our statements, by snowing 

That a large influx of Europeans into our Indian territories (an influx which will unavoid¬ 
ably follow the permission of an open and general trade) must prove dangerous to the peace 
fcnd security of those invaluable possessions, now so highly improved under the Company’s 
administration. 


At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 10 th May 1815. 

On a Motion, Resolved, That from and after the 1 st July next, the number of Free 
Merchants to be nominated by the Court in one year be limited to eight, and that the 
nomination thereof commence with the chairman, the deputy chairman, and the six senior 
members of the Court. 


( 39 .)—LETTER from the Right Hon. George Canning to 1 he Chairman and Deputy 

* , Chairman of the East India Company, respecting Permissions to pi » cced to India . 

Gentlemen, India Board Office, 23d August 1818. 

Tiie Letter which I had the honour to receive from Mr. Uebb and Mr. Pattison, in the 
month of March, on the subject of licenses to reside in India, has remained, so long uuan- 
sw( red, and I have had so many opportunities in the interval of communicating with you 
personally on the subject, that 1 might perhaps feel inclined to abstain from any wntten 
answer, were not the letter itself nec essarily matter of record, and as such liable to reference 
hereafter. 

I acknowledge the importance as much as I feel the difficulty of the whole subject; but 
tinu part .-.fit which alone cun be usefully discussed between you and me, is of much let* 
magnitude than the writers of (he totter appear to have imagined. 

3 A 2 The 
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The object of that letter was to remonstrate against the reversal by this Board of several 
refusals by the Court of Directors of applications for permission to resort to India. 

, b -V au account which I have obtained from the India House, it appears that there have 
been made to the Court of Directors in the whole, 310 applications for leave to go and 
reMde m India, since the beginning of the operation of the Act of the 53d. Of these 318, 
231 or something less than three-fourths, have been granted by the Court; and upon them, 
as there has been no exercise of the authority of this Board, there lias of course been no 
opportunity for a difference of opinion. 

There remain 87 cases, in the course of near five years, upon which the Court have exer¬ 
cised their right of refusal, and upon which the Board have had imposed upon them the 
duty of reconsidering, and of either affirming or reversing, the Court’s decisions. Of these 
87 decisions, G8, or rather more than three-fourths, have been affirmed by the Board • 
18 only have been either reversed or modified. 

So far from thinking this an extraordinary proportion, I should rather acknowledge my 
surprise that any two authorities, or almost any two minds, applying themselves to the con¬ 
sideration of cases so various, and so little susceptible of being measured by any precise 
general standard, should in so few instances have come to different conclusions. 

The only way in which a more complete concurrence could have been produced, would 
huve been by the Board’s treating the references to them as mere matter of form ; as if the 
Legislature had intended these references for no other purpose than to reconcile the disap¬ 
pointed applicant to the decision of the Court of Directors. Some phrases in the letter to 
j: e might perhaps be construed as implying a wish that they should be so treated ; hut on 
this point the intention of tiie Legislature cannot be mistaken. 

It is not to be denied that Parliament was led to apprehend the existence, in the Court 

rr !t!' V : ' # rs , a (hs P osltl °*’ \ n Aspect to the granting these permissions, the very reverse 
of do iln.y and profusion. If the number of permissions granted bv the Court of Directors 
w,fh >)■<■ number of their refusals, invalidates (as it undoubtedly does in a great 
degree) those stispimons •>» wln-h the apprehenaioi n« nt was minded, it must be 

ha . 1 , l ' 1 > proportion of the affirmations to the reversals of the 

Court s decisions by the Board, affords nroof iserve with which 

the Hoard has discharged its superintending and corrective duty. 

The grievance specuk-allv complained Court being thus redueed toits real dimen 

s'oi.s, tti. portion oi evil of which that grievance is alleged to have been productive n„, ll' 
diminished in a corresponding degree. 3 UL 

'l\vo hundred and thirty-one persons appear to have gone out to India in five ve irs h„ 
permission of tl e Court of Directors; 19 within the same period upon the authority of h 
Board of Control. Were there any question as to the right of the Board, the permitting 
19 person# to go to India without the consent of the Court of Dire oh * 

tionabie as the permitting 1,900. But it cannot be intended M-riously to argue," that** the 
apprehended dangers to India would arise, not from the 231 strangers whom the Court of 
Directors have sent into that country, but from the comparatively trifling addition to that 
number winch has been made by the Board of Control. 

As to the general reasoning of the letter, therefore, I am afraid it will be found, on careful 
examination, to be directed, not against the conduct of the Board under the Ac t of the ivM 
but against the provisions of the Act itself. 9 

The letter recapitulates the recorded maxims of old and able governors and magistrates 
of India, and refers to the opinions of those eminent, servants of the Company who were 
eximiiiu d before the < unmittec of tiie House of Commons on the renewal of the Charter 
" 181 a. But it mm i not be forgotten, that all tlw&e alignments and authorities against 


' hiini not ne rorgoii.cn, uuir an ctigmji* iit» auu uuuiorihes against 

ag open hidm to the influx of nucovenanted Europeans, were manifestly and notoriously 
ugh i tor ward to prevent the opening of the trade. Parliament, not. m consonance to 
ary mm.-nls and oithoi it.ie-, Hut in spite of them, decided to adopt the measure Tl ^ 

Ut tO I lldill 'tfloWf'd liv fliu ..I liM irt Iiirflt/ r‘uiPii /if ilitit ...... • * 


md 

'dlovve.r 
be an ev 


m spile of ihcin, decided If adopt tin* measure. The 
ridtei in furtherance of ‘bat meusuro or concomitantly 
b.eh the ! itare with its t-yi s open determined to 

encounter 
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encounter, rather than leave the new experiment imperfect. Upon this point, therefore, 
neither the Court of Directors nor the Board of Control, whatever their own opinions of 
the expediency of the system may be, have any option but to carry into effect the intentions 
of the Legislature. 

In every permission which the Board has given since I have held my present situation, 
I have believed myself to be acting in conformity to those intentions. The few instances 
(and I have shown them to be very few) in which the decision of the Board lias differed 
from that of the Court, have been, however, enough to show that cases will inevitably arise 
on which no previous agreement upon general principles could by possibility ensure an 
undeviating concurrence. I must also confess, that after maturely reflecting upon what is 
suggested in the letter of the 3 d March, as to the advantages to be derived from such pre¬ 
vious agreement, it appears to me liable to an objection which would more than counter¬ 
balance those advantages, inasmuch as by substituting a compromise in lieu of a revision, 
it would render the appeal from the Court to the Board altogether unsatisfactory for the 
purposes which the Legislature had in view. 

I have, &c. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman. (signed) George Canning. 



(40.) —LETTER from P. Auber , Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., transmitting Statement 
of Number of Licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted since 1814. 

Sir, East India House, 4th February 1832. 

In reference to your letter of the 30tli December, I am commanded by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit to you the accompanying statement of the 
number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the Court in each year from 
1814, the number of applications refused by the Court, and the number of the latter granted 
by the Board; with a general classification as to trades, &c. of the whole. 

In reply to the Board’s request for a statement of the general principles on tvlnch such 
licenses have been granted by the Court, I am directed to refer you to the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the President of the Board, dated the 27th February 
1818, as containing the views of the Court upon this subject at that time. 

In his reply to that letter, it was remarked by Mr. Canning, that out of 87 applications 
up to that time refused by the Court, the Board, had in'. 68 cases continued the Courts 
refusal, leaving 19 cases only in which the Court’s'decision had been modified or rc\ersed. 
u So far ’ (Mr. < aiming observed) “ from thinking''this an extraordinary proportion, i sh uld 
“ rather acknowledge my surprise that any two authorities, or almost any two minds, apply- 
“ ing themselves to the consideration of cases so various, and so little susceptible of being 
“ measured by any precise general standard, should in so few instances have come to dnfercut 
“ conclusions.” 

Since the correspondence above alluded to, the number of applications refused by the 
Court has decreased by more than one-half in proportion to the number complied with, whilst 
the proportion of decisions reversed by the Board has scarcely exceeded that which 
Mr. Canning considered as less tiian was to be i 1 in such a case.- 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

P, Auber, Sec. 
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1814. 1 1815. 


Advocates and Attorneys at Law, &c. 
Agents ... 

Apothecaries 
Auctioneers 
Baker - 

Bishop’s College at Calcutta 
Broker - 
Cabinet Maker 
Caiver and OPder 
Chemist and Druggist ® 

ClHts, &c. Mercantile - 
Coach makers 
Confectioner 
Cooper - 
Demist - 
Distiller - 
European Servants 
Ga»*dcner - 
G rooms - 
Cunmaker - 
Hovi icoUunist 
Hotel Keeper 
Indigo Planters 
JcwcMp. s - 
J.cinher Manufacturer 
Liraui -t and S< I.oolmaster 
Lithographic Printer 
Midwile - 
Milliner - 
Miniature Painter 
Mis< ellaneous 

Mibsion College at Calcutta 
Missionaries - 
Music Master 
Musical Instrument Maker 
Organist ... 

Orphan Institution in Bengal 
Partner* and A- ; islantaio MercantileEatablishment* 
Pe oons allowed lo proceed to their Friends! 

iMid Relatives - - • . „ r 

P01 mu pe nit ted to reside 
Pianoforte Maker - 
Foniuit Painter 
Private Adairs - • 

E*> mm CpLholic Bishop 
Lope Mnniifacturor - 

Saddler . 

Snilmuker • 

hoolinnsters 

Shipbuilder* - 
Shopkeepers - . 

Silversmith - 


1S1G. | 1817. 


5 
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1818. 1819. 1820. 
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Court of Directors in each Year, from 1814 ta 1831 , inclusive; of the Number of Applications 
for the Affairs ot India; with a General Classification as to Trades, &c. of the whole. 
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(40.) Letter from 
Peter Auber, Esq. 

toT. HydeVilliers, 
Esq.; 

4 February 1832. 
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to T. Hyde Villiera, 
Esq.; 

4 February 183*2. 
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(41.) Extract L,/l 1 ER from the Court ot Directors to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal (Revenue Department), dated 8 th July 1829. 

2 . W e now address you on a subject which, although it has not been brought regularly 
before us by any direct communication from you, is of so much importance, that we deem 
it imperative upon us to make you acquainted with our sentiments upon it without delay. 
We allude to the application which appears to have been made to you, on the part of certain 
merchants and indigo planters, to extend the power of holding land on lease for the culti- 
ation of indigo ; and the measures upon which you have resolved in consequence of that 
application. - 

You well know that the authorities in England, as well as your predecessors in the 
Government of India, have always regarded the question whether Europeans should be 
permitted to hold any permanent interest in land as one of the most serious in Indian 
policy; nor has there been any measure, in their opinion, which required more mature deli¬ 
beration and cautious proceeding than one by which Europeans would be permitted and 
entitled to mix themselves with the natives, to acquire a power among them liable to abuse, 
a: 1 , at the same time, to acquire an interest which did not immediately depend upon the 
connection between India and England. 

4 You have decided this important question for yourselves, and have carried your con¬ 
cessions upon it to an extent which, as far as we are at present informed, is almost unli¬ 
mited; you seem to have done so without previous deliberation, and you have certainly 
done so without waiting the result of that, reference to us, which upon a matter of this 
paramount importance it was your duty to make. There are undoubtedly questions of im- 
poitr-mce which must occasionally arise which will not admit of the delay of a previous 
reference to us, and when great advantages may be gained by a speedy decision; but this, 
case was one m which nothing was to be gained by precipitation, and which every consi¬ 
deration should haiu dissuaded you from. 

5. The permission granted by you in 1824 to certain Europeans to bold portions of land 
on lease, for the-purpoee ofmakipff the experiment whether < , • I vuntageouslv 

cultivated m Bengal, cannot, and must not, be drawn into a precedent. The duration of 
the 1 ease granted even for that purpose, we deemed unnecessarily long; but as the quantity 
of land applied for was limited, and a doubtful experiment stood in need of peculiar 
encouragement, we by our letter of the 10 th September 1828, sanctioned the indul'o-enoe 
which you had thought expedient to grant. We also considered that the case of coffee was 
peculiar; a considerable outlay being necessary to form the plantation, and a number of 
years elapsing before it yields any return. A certain length of tenure is required by these 
circumstances for the profitable cultivation of coffee ; but these circumstances do not exist 
with regard to indigo. The cultivation of indigo is animal, and a single year, or at most 
a few years, will indemnify the cultivator for the expense he has incurred. We observed 
that at the time of granting the leases for the experimental cultivation of coffee, a strong 
line of distinction was drawn, and very properly, by the officers of your Government 
between tic ease of indigo and that of coflee. By the Minute of Mr. f i rower, under date 
the 2 f>th of March 1823, we see that the utility of any lease to the cultivator of indigo was 
altogether denied. 

0 . But it is not merely because you have permitted the granting of leases to Europeans 
of too extensive a duration, that we disapprove the measure which you seem to have 
recently adopt' d. The Resolution of Government, under date 7th May 1824, passed on 
the occasion of the leases granted for the experiment of the ceilee planters, laid down 
a system of rules which were very well adapted to obviate the evils and inconveniences 
whi« h were lik ly to arise from the presence of Europeans as landholders among the native 
population of India. Among the securities thus provided, that contained in sec. 79 of the 
a now-men tinned Iteolution appeared to us of peculiar importance, as it enabled vou at 
ou 7 to *’ lK Government and the people from the presence of any person who mi edit 

ma * e a nusctnev. U r m e of the privileges granted to him This section," with the two which 

follow 
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follow and are connected with it, you hav most unadvisedly omitted in the Resolution to - 

which we are now adverting. ( 41 .^Letter t? ^en- 

7 . Whatever may be the future misconduct of a planter which the ordinary operation of V ^ crl . ; ^ 

the law may not reach (and you know to what an extent of annoyance and oppression such * 1 ^ ,° 

misconduct may proceed), you have left to yourselves, under the system which you have now g c 9 

adopted, no remedy but that of sending the individual out of the country; a remedy which ‘ " i,; ~ 

ought not to be resorted to except in extreme cases, and the application of which to the case 
of an European leaseholder you have rendered peculiarly delicate, by not reserving to your¬ 
selves the power of cancelling, in the event of his misconduct, the lease you have given him 
the power of possessing. 

8 . We do not think it necessary to state at any greater length our opinion of the errors 
involved in the proceeding to which we are now referring. It remains, however, that we 
communicate to you distinctly the course which we desire you hereafter to pursue. 

9. We direct that all the rules laid down and all the securities provided by the Resolu¬ 
tion of Government, dated 7 th May 1824, shall be strictly observed in the case of every 
permission granted to an European to hold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation 

10 . Under these securities we do not object to your granting permission to Europeans to 
hold lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricultural 
products. 

11 . The length of the leases must in all cases be regulated with reference to the nature of 
the cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afford the undertaker the 
prospect of a fair remuneration for the capital he may expend. The leases must not in any 
case exceed the duration of 21 years without a previous reference to us, and our express 
approbation. 

12 . It is not less important, in the case of the transfer of leases than in that uf the original 
grant, that Government should be satisfied in regard to the respectability and good character 
of the individuals who are to hold them ; and therefore the permission of Government must 
be rendered necessary to every transfer of a lease held by an European. 

13. We trust that the extent to which Government may be committed by any actual 
engagements under the proceeding which we have thus been compelled to disapprove, will 
not be extensive at the time when this letter shall reach you. We doubt not that you will 
be anxious to retrace your steps as far as it is practicable; and we are sure ii is altogether 
unnecessary to direct that your future proceedings relative to this important affair shall be 
regulated in strict conformity to the instructions you have now received. 

14. The opinion we have intimated to you upon this important question has been formed 
by us deliberately, and is in entire unison with that of Ilis Majesty's Government. 


(42.)—LETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary at the (+*•) Letter from 
East India House, dated 1 st September 1829. Ben gal Govern meat 

gj r to the Court of 

I am directed by the Governor-general in Council to transmit to you, for the purpose of directors; 
being laid before the Honourable the Court of Directors, copies of the under-mentioned 1 ^Ptember 1829 . 
papers, viz. : 

1 st. Memorial from the principal mercantile firms in Calcutta, praying an extension and 
modification of the rules under which Europeans were permitted to hold lunds in the. interim 
of the country for commercial purposes. 

2 d. Resolution of Government on the above memorial. 

8 <l. Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

4th. Minute by the Governor-general on the general question of giving increased facility 
to Europeans to settle in the interior. 

2 - J he Governor -general in Council nronoaes at au eurlv ueriod to brimy the soibioet of 
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Uk‘ same, time to be able to lay before them the result of the deliberations relative to the 
amendment of the law, in which the Government has for some time past been engaged in 
communication with the j udges of the Supreme Court. But his Lordship in "Council 
considers it proper t hat the Honourable Court should be put in possession of the above- 
mentioned Minutes without further delay. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) R. M. Tilgiiman, 

Officiating Deputy Secretary to the Government. 


(43.) Memorial 
from Calcutta Mer¬ 
chant to Bengal 
Government; 

28 January 1829. 


\ 


\ 


(!*>.>—MEMORIAL from the principal Merchants at Calcutta to the Governor-oeneral 
in Council at Bengal, dated 28th January 1829 . 

My Lord, 

Tin: various inconveni* uces experienced by indigo planters, from their inability to hold 
lands in their own names, have opposed such obstacles to the successful prosecution of 
their industry as could never have been compensated but by extraordinary fertility of soil 
and cheapness of labour. The losses resulting from the insecurity of lands held in the 
m tic s of natives, from the failure'of ryots who have received advances, to perform their 
contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the rela¬ 
tions in which existing Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, are an unneces¬ 
sary expense, which cannot be estimated at less than 25 per cent, on the total outlay, and 
a scrio.o bur to all experimental improvements in agriculture. Notwithstanding the dis- 



,e va } ue °f die indigo annually produced is from two-aud-a-half to three crore of 
: wlu ''' co ‘ i r ,IU P two crore are expended in this country for rent, stock waves 

mt( rest on capital 1 a large prpbably thri of the balance, is 

10 Ll S ! ncl. Competition among planters lms increased the cost of production from 
no to looker cent., so as greatly to reduce the. superiority which this country has lomr 
the oilier countries from which Europe is supplied with indiw, „ am .t 19 
Manilla, Java, Caracas, Guatimala, and the West Indies. 'Hie necessity of removin'.• 7’ 

fie 1 obstructions, m order to secure the success of this most important branch of? - t 
and to promote the manifest interests of this country and of England, is thus oont n 
rendered more urgent. * tmuaiiy 

Until Parliament shall Be pleased to apply a more adequate remedy to the disadvantajr 
of nur position, we are satisfied that there is no measure which would tend so immediate? 3 
to give a new impulse to the trade, and to augment confidence m its stability, tla- exten¬ 
sion of the provisions of a Resolution passed bv line Right honourable the Governor-o-eneral 
in Council, on the 7th May 1824, for the encouragement of the cultivation 


efore 


p Wo 

c respectfully solicit that you,-Lordship in (Council will be pleased to pass a 
Regulation, remlering the same provisions, with the exception of those contained ~ 
l*th and ^ ■ 'm 

produce. 


in the 


20th paragraphs, applicable to the cultivation of indigo and all other agricultural 


We have, &e. 

(signed) Palmer Co. 

Alexander 6f Co. 

Mackintosh Co. 

Colvin Co. 

Cruttcmhn , Machillvp fr Co. 
F< r<ju r S(m A* (do. 

Ti i let , Oddvv Co. 


Bruce, Allan cV’ Co. 

J. Scots Qf Co. 

Shcdden ft Q, m 

Bush { u, 

Stewart, Robertson Co 

Hr, beiw y y Co. , ,, 

AUpvrt, Athbvrnor <y Co. 
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( 44 .)—RESOLUTION of the Government of Bengal , (Revenue Department), Resolution of 

dated 17th February 1829. Bengal Govem- 

Tiie Governor-general in Com *ii remarks, that the present restrictions on the occupancy ^^ p ( ’ Druar y 1829 . 
of land by Europeans have notoriously failed of their purpose; and their effect in inducing ' L ^ 
a recourse to fiction and concealment has been manifestly injurious. 

2 . When the tenures are avowed, there will no longer be any difficulty in defining their 
extent mid nature; and an essential security may be obtained against the fraud, inconve¬ 
nience and litigation which the present system is calculated to occasion, and which must 
be alike injurious to the success of trade, to the peace of the community, and to the cha¬ 
racter of our countrymen. 

3. Every day the great importance of facilitating the production and reducing the cost of 
articles of export from India becomes n ore apparent: but with the above opinion ot the 
practical effect of the prohibitory system, t. appears to his Lordship in Council unnecessary 
to dwell at length on such considerations. 

4 . They would indeed evince that the matter is one of great national interest; but apart 
from any such argument, the practical results of the prohibition seem to afford ample 
grounds for its discontinuance, 

5 . Although the provisions contained in s. 107, c. 155, of the 53d of his late Majesty, 
in regard to tin* administration of civil justice, st em to require explanation and amendment; 
and though the state of the law relative to the trial and punishment of criminal offences 
committed by British subjects in the more distant provinces is still more seriously defective; 
these circumstances do not appear to constitute any sufficient ground for postponing a com¬ 
pliance with tin* prayer of the memorial above recorded, since, as already observed, the 
measure appears likely in its consequences to diminish litigation, and to obviate the causes 
of \iolence and crime. 

0 . Actuated by the above sentiments, his Lordshq in Council resolves that the Resolu¬ 
tion of the 7 th May 1824 shall no longer b<* confined to lands required for coffee planta¬ 
tions, blit that the same principle shall be applied to all cases in which Europeans may 
desire to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo or other agricultural purposes. 

7 - His Lordship in Council further resolves that the 19th, 20 th and 21 st sections of the 
above-mentioned Resolution shall he rescinded. 

8 . The rules contained in Regulation 38, 1793, and t ther corresponding Regulations, 
requiring only that before Europeans occupy land they shall obtain the permission of Go¬ 
vernment, no new enactment appears to be necessary; and his Lordship in Council consider* 
it to be advisable to postpone any measure of that nature until the exigencies of the case 
shall be practically developed* In the mean time the abov.e Resolution will sufficiently 
detine the conditions on which the required permission is to be granted. 

9 . On the- application of Messrs. Ale under cV Co., relative to the Nujifgnih estate, 
his Lordship in Council (he its it unnecessary to pns^ any pceial 01 dot, it being undesirable 
that Government should interfere with individual claims. 


( 45 .)_MINUTFj of Sir Charles Metcalfe, dated 19th/February 1829. 

Concurring cordially in the proposition tur extending to buropeans, engaged in the cul¬ 
tivation of indigo, and in other speculations, the privileges already gnu tied to coffee planters, 
1 beg leave to submit my n a sons for advoeatin thru proceeding* as l am not quite satisfied 
with those,stated in the Resolution of Government. 

I have long lamented that 0111 countrymen in India are excluded from the possession of 
land, and other ordinary tights of peaceable subjects. 

I behove that the cv-e cnee of th* rem p m- impedes the prosperity of our Imbue 
empire, and of course that their removal vvoidd tend to prouioU it* 

1 am 


(45.) Minute of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe; 
19 February 1829. 
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1 am * ls ° that - tl!eir abolition is necessary for. that progressive increase of 

CaDn0t k6ep paCC WIth the contmually increasing 

'St ?Zt h K r nvinCedt S at V ir , P°!f ea?io ? f India nust always be precarious, unless 
root . b / P^viug au influential port.on of the population attached to our Government 
Dy common interests and sympathies. 

Every measure, therefore, which is calculated to facilitate the settlement of our country- 
n "‘ n . m I'idm midto remove the obstructions by which it is impeded, must I conceive 
dominion^ ^ Stab ‘ lty of 0ur rule > and to the v welfare of the people subject to our 

The proceeding now adopted being a step forwa’d in what appears to me to be the rio-ht 
course, has my hearty concurrence. & 

The only objection that strikes me to the spread of a British Christian population in India 
is tne existing discordance of the laws by which our English and our native subjects are 
respectively governed. This objection will no doubt in time be removed, and the sooner 
dm better, by framing laws equally binding on both parties, in all concerns common to 
bf tn, and leaving to all their own suitable le.ws, in whatever peculiarly concerns themselves 
a one. The present system of judicature i 1 India, by which the King’s Court is rendered 
entirely separate from the local administration and institutions, and often practically subver¬ 
sive of their power and influence, is fought with mischief; and that part of the system 
iv Inch makes our native subjects under some circumstance liable to the jurisdiction of the 
Kvpgs fv.mt under some to that of the Company’s Court, under some to that of both' 

' l u,t J ,|M u ‘ on ^ classes of subjects under British dominion in India. 

' (signed) C. T. Metcalfe. ' 


(46.) MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 30th May 182.0 

The sentiments expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe have mventire concurrent. ’ , , 

we adopted the recent Resolution to permit the occupancy of land by Euroneans y wh . eu 
no me sis my intention to rest upon that measure as a final one, still less that the W ‘ iS Y 
assigned for its adoption should be regarded as embracing the general question of tlie^r 
10 be observed in respec t to Rriti.sli settlers. Believing the diffusion of European knowledt * 
uml morals among the people of India to be essential to their well being;, and convinced that 
*- je development of the natural resources of the country depends mainly or the introduction 
of European capital ard skill, it has always been my wish and intention that tho above 
• luesiion mould be fill v considered and discussed, and that the result of our inquiries and 
dehbrmtu us should be submitted at an early period to the authorities at home. But the 
resolution referred to did not seem to require that we should enter upon so wide, a ftel I 
, .'” 1 lnjlU “di::fe purpose was merely to enlarge the operation of certain rules already Darrin 11 * 
hi hirce, arid the effect of our deterniination will only be to permit that which is n< nv n \ 
covertly to be done? openly. I feel hov*vcr nnieli indebted to Sir Charles Met- 

thus brought, the “r-neral subject before f h< Board, and I gladly seize the om^rt y ? 
of rccu.mug the views and sentiment, with winch \ regani it. * ^ °Pl> or tumty 

> ‘ 1)01 : ^ imagine, use any laboured argument to prove tliat it would • r •<_» 

5 loj* India to borrow largely in arte and knowledge from England TJ i* '* ^ 
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and professions of Government, and in all the efforts of humane individuals and societies for 
the education ol the people. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted that the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and its application to the arts and business of life, must be comparatively tardy, 
unless we add to precept the example of Europeans, mingling familiarly with the natives in 
the course ot their profession, and practically demonstrating by daily recurring evidence the. 
nature and the value of the principles we desire to inculcate, and of the plans we seek to 
have adopted. It seems to be almost equally plain, that independently of their influencing 
the native community in this way, various and important national advantages will result from 
there being a considerable body of our countrymen, and their descendants, settled in the 
country. To question it is to deny the superiority which has gained us the dominion of India : 
it is to doubt whether national chamcter has any effect on national wealth, strength and 
good government: it is to shut our eyes to all the perils and difficulties of our situation: it 
is to hold as nothing community of language, sentiment, and interest, between the Govern¬ 
ment and the governed : it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner of the globe 
in which the British flag is hoisted : it is to tell our merchants and our manufacturers that 
the habits of a people go for nothing in creating a market, and that enterprise, skill and 
capital, and the credit which creates capital, are ot no avail in the production of commo¬ 
dities. 

It is possible, however, that the actual condition of things may be regarded by many as 
sufficiently satisfactory to render questionable the wisdom of any great change, of which the 
effects are not precisely anticipated ; and probably the effects of the measure of giving in¬ 
creased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior, with permission to hold land, may he 
more generally considered to involve so much hazard of evil as to counterbalance its" ad¬ 
mitted advantages. Now what is the actual state of the country ? Is it not true that the 
great body o f the people is wretchedly poor and ignoraut ? Do we not every day perceive how 
little our officers possess the knowledge necessary to their good government, and how much 
there is wanting between them that community of sentiment and purpose, without which 
there can be no good government ? Are not the files of our civil courts loaded with arrears 
of business? Does there not prevail so much lying and litigation as to prove either great 
its in our tribunals, or a lamentable demoralization in the people, or more truly both? 
Is it not generally considered to be impossible, without a burthensome stipendiary police 
(almost as strange to the people as ourselves), to contrive the means of preventing the orga¬ 
nization of gangs of plunderers, such as once spread terror through many of our district* ? 
Do not the pm . bli&hments, which, chiefly from the want of courage and concord m 
our native subjects, are thus thought necessary for the prevention of crime, lord it oppres¬ 
sively over the corn munities of whom they ought to be the aids and instruments ? Are not 
the native officers in all departments alleged to be guiltv of much extortion and corruption 7 
Do not the zemindars and revenue farmers often cruelly grind the cultivators ? Do not 
several revolting- and brutali leg practices still pie\ ail among tin people ? Is there anywhere 
the prospect of our obtaining, in n season of exigency, that co-operation which a community, 
not avowedly hostile, ought to afford to its rulers ? Is it neft rather true that we are the 
objects of dislike to the bulk of those classes w ho possess the influence, courage, and vigour 
of character which would enable them to aid u* ? Do our institutions contain the seeds of 
self-improvement ? Has it not rather been found that mir difficult is increase with length of 
possession ? In the midst of financial embarrassment, are we not constantly called upon for 
iv-.v establishments involving fresh burthens ! Is not the agriculture of the country, in-most 
places, c»*ndnoted with a beggarly .took and without skill or enterprise ? Are not its manu¬ 
factures generally in u degraded condition? Is not commercial intercourse spiritless and ill- 
informed ? Is there a single article of produce, excepting those which 1 uropemis have mv* 
po wi d. that is not much inferior to the similar productions of other countries, and can the 
difference he traced to circumstances of soil and climate? One great staple manutnctiuv 
bejng su]>pl mted, is theic not re-• Diiabi ’ ground to apprehend a failure in the means of 
effecting the returns, without which no profitable tnum can exist, especially in a fountry 
tu jutaiy to another, a* Jndiu is to England ! Do not the cultivators and man u facility ns unci 
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merchants alike labour under an oppressive rate of interest, which, with a languid condition¬ 
ed trade, unequivocally evinces poverty and want of credit? Is there not, as indicated in 
Sir Charles >■ i etc life’s Minute, imminent danger of our failing to realize the income which is 
necessary to maintain the establishments required for the protection and good government of 
tli • eo 1 11 try, to say nothing of roads, canals, seminaries, and public improvements of every 
kind ? 

Tie. answers to these questions must, I apprehend, he sucli a- to imply that the present 
amii : mi of things is far from being that with which we could justiliably sit down contented. 
Tiny must equally, I am satisfied, if rendered in full sincerity and truth, evince that the 
required improvement can only be sought through the more extensive settlement of European 
"British subjects, and their free admission to the possession of landed property. 

\o stronger argument can be adduced in favour of the present proposition than is exhi¬ 
bited by the effects which European skill and machinery have produced against the prosperity 
of India. In the last despatch in the Commercial department from the India House, dated 
September 18*28, the Court declare that they are at last obliged to abandon the only 
remaining portion of the trade in cotton manufactures, both in Bengal and Madras, because 
t hrough the intervention of power-looms the British goods have a decided advantage in 
quality and in price. Cotton piece-goods, for so many ages the staple manufacture of India, 
seem thus for ever lost. The Dacca muslins, celebrated over the whole world for their 
beauty and fineness, are also annihilated from the same cause; nor is the silk trade likely 
long to escape equal ruin. L 11 the same despatch the Court describe the great depression of 
pi i( e which this article sustained in consequence of the diminished cost of the raw material 
in England, and of the rivalry of British silk handkerchiefs. The sympathy of the Court is 

• 1 >»ly excited by the 'Report of the Board of Trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 

♦ . is of a commercial revolution, produc live of so much present suffering to numerous 
chi.-ses in India, and hardly to he paralleled in the In tory of commerce. 

Il all tl X iiueieM articles of tim manufacturing produce of India are swept away, and no 
new ones created to supply this vacuum on the exports, how will it be possible for corri- 
mer< « f. hr can u d on, and how can any remittances on private or public, account be made 
to Europe f kf bullion alone is to supply the baltoce, ad on will the time arrive, when 
•ihio l lii increased value that scarcity must give to money, it will no longer be possible to 
realize the revenue at its present nominal amount. It is therefore the^bounden duty of 
G ivernmofrt to neglect no means which may call forth the vast productive powers of’the 
country, now lving inert from the want of adequate encouragement. It may be confidently 

aeked,‘whether to the natives singly we may look for success, and whether any great.im¬ 
provement has been ever introduced not exclusively due to European skill. To those who 
so f -elingly deplore the misery of the Indian manufacturer, it will be consolatory to know 
that a prospect exists of better days, with a hope also that her daph commodity, the 
cotton manufacture, may still Toe rescued from annihilation. Mi. Patrick, an ‘‘English-’ 
man,' is at this moment erecting a very larg- manufactory for the spinning of cotton-twist 
b v machinery, to be moved bv steam; and it is not irrelevant from the objec t of the pre sent 
paper to observe, thgt these gfftfct works arc erecting upon his own estate, held in Jhe- 
aimp'm, under a grant from Warren Hastings. Hitherto the Bengal cotton has been Held 
unfit f*r coiiv* r.uon into tw -t, but an improved kind hu< been lately cultivated, which it is 
nupposed will hr- quite fit for the purpose. An improve 1 specie. »*f tolraci 0 lias also been 
. vji, i a 1 in:: double the value of’ the native tobacco, and lik“t\ to vie with that of 
America. To wlimit again is the commerce oi India indebted l'* 1 f-ltc-e new resources iu 
h - ■ )ihiu'Mvi;»| dif.t!*(•; s ? do k i d: hmcii only, is he triumphant miywcr. specimens of 
■ urtu \m have been ^ent to the Vier-presidoni of the Board of Hade, 
h 1 rii 1 * i > in quite v\lv 'her the giving more facility t<» Europeans to settle in the 
int* nor. with (in puv\ r of acquiring landed prop' i ty, i* hudy In be attended with any, and 
v ’ t. hu/.aid of cvd. Oi thipoint I conks- iiw pre sent sentiment? differ rojbsideruMy 
>ii» ,< i on <> h»«kl, ami the • 1 f.. ) 111 Ht.u 11 r• ♦ • i,Hikes me with the mure vonli i-.mr oppose 
»»\y>cM‘to opniion• held l»\ persoim toi whom 1 c aim'ot but. entertain a sincer*. respect. 
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Hie apprehension oi evil from the extensive settlement of British subjects in the interior 
of the country seems to rest chiefly on the supposed character of the natives, and on the 
assumed disposition and conduct of our countrymen. It has been stated that the former 
are exceedingly jealous of any interference by strangers, and singularly averse to chance • 
and it has thence been argued that the frequent resort of our countrymen, while it would 
fail to produce any useful alteration in the habits and sentiments of the people, would 
almost certainly occasion alarm and discontent, if not disturbance. 

The views of the native character m which such references have been founded must, I 
.hink, be now admitted to require considerable modification. I shall not dwell on facts 
drawn from their history under the dominion of our predecessors, nor on the various 
changes winch Hindoo communities appear to have undergone, independently of any 
impetus from without. Yet the facility with which they have submitted to the successive 
conquerors ot the country; the relation in which many of the most influential persons and 
classes among them have stood to foreign rulers; the habits which many of them have 
borrowed from the Moslems; the divisions existing among them; the rise of new sects in 
comparatively modern times; the frequent instances that are met with by our revenue 
officers of numerous village zemindars professing the Moslem faith, though thev distinctly 
trace their origin to a Hindoo ancestor, and still retain the name and pride of high caste 
all these circumstances powerfully contradict the notion that there is something immutable 
m their sentiments and condition. Recent events, and the occurrences now passing undei 
our eyes, still more clearly justify the persuasion, that whatever change would b beneficial 
for our native subjects we may hope to see adopted, in part at least, at no distant period, 
if adequate means and motives be presented. I need scarcely mention the increasing- 
demand which almost all who possess the means . vince, for various articled of convenience 
and luxury purely European; it is in many cases very remarkable. Even in the celebration 
of their most sacred festivals, a great change is said to be perceptible in Cal, utt M uch 
of what used, in old tunes, to be distributed among beggars and Brahmins is now in many 
instances devoted to the ostentatious entertainment of Europeans, and generally the amount 
expended in useless alms is stated to have been greatly curtailed. The complete and cordial 
co-operation ol the native gentry in promoting education, and in furthering other objects of 
public utility; the astonishing progress which a large body of Hindoo youth has made in 
tile acquisition of the English language, literature and science; the degree in which they 
ha\e conquered prejudices that might otherwise have been deemed the most inveterate"; 
(the students in the medical class of the Hindoo college under ])r. Tvth-r, as well as in 
the medical native school under Dr. Breton, in which there are pupils of the billies:, 
castes, ore said to dissect animals, and fre ely to handle the bones of a human skeleton!; tin: 
leedom and the talent with which in many of the essays we lately had exhibited to us, eld 
customs are discussed; the anxiety evinced at Delifi and at Agra, and elsewhere, for the 
means of instruction in the English language; the readiness evenrwhere shown to profit y 
-mil means of instruction as we have afforded ; the facility with which the muive- live 
adapted themselves to new rules und institutions; the extent, to which they have entered 
into new speculations alter the example of our countrymen ; —the spirit with \v hich mam: are 
said to be now prosecuting that branch of manufacture (indigo) winch has alone as yet been 
fully opened to British enterprise; the mutual confidence which Europeans and natives 
evince in their transactions as merchants and bankers;—these and other circumstances leave 
in my mind no doubt that our native subjects would profit largely by a more general inter¬ 
course with intelligent and respectable Europeans, und would promptly rec< gnise the advantage 

As the practical effect, i uch must of course d< ;>oi)d on the circumstance-., charactci 
and conduct of the persons who might settle in the country. Let us then < on-ider how fir. 

th.> infli m a ?w er<! 18 at 7-l 1 ' 8 - gn , und of “PPrehunsion It has burn supposed that many of 
k planters resident m the inferior have misconducted tlumiolvcs . iu i i » - emuv 

SS?.7T±^ i 'S , ! iWi r r" .«•'..-w • •« -.. »:5X 

u “ ’ 1 ,T1U8t btlU ,luve thought it just to mike largft allowances for the pcn.liur position 
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_ in which they stand. They have been denied permission to hold lands in their own names. 

Seitlmiv nt of They have been driven to evasion, whicli has rendered it diificuit for them to establish their 

Europeans hi India. u .r claims by legal means, or they have had to procure the plant required by them through 

a system of advances, which in all branches of trade is known,to occasion much embarrass¬ 
ment, and to lead to much fraud. They have possessed no sufficient means of preventing 
the encroachment of rival establishments, still less of recovering their dues from needy and 
improvident ryots. Further, we must not forget that the restrictions imposed upon the resort 
of Europeans to this country have operated to compel the houses of business often to 
employ persons in the management of their concerns in the interior whom they would not 
have employed if they had had a wider scope of choice. It would not be wonderful if 
abuses should be found to have prevailed under such circumstances, or if the weakness of 
the law should have sometimes led to violence iu the assertion of real or supposed rights. 
But under all the above circumstances of disadvantage, the result of my inquiries is> affirm x 
persuasion (contrary to the conclusions I had previously been disposed to draw) that the 
occasional mi conduct of the planters is as nothing when contrasted with the sum of good 
they have diffused around them. In this as in other cases, the exceptions have eo attracted 
attention, as to be mistaken for a fair index of the general course of things. Breaches of 
the peace 1 eing* necessarily brought to public notice, the individual instances of misconduct 
appear under the most aggravated 001001*8 ; but the numerous, nameless acts, by which the 
prudent and orderly, while quietly pursuing their own interests, have contributed to the 
national wealth, and to the comfort of those around them, are unnoticed or unknown. 

I an assured that much of the agricultural improvement which many of our districts 
exhibit may be directly traced to the indigo planters therein settled ; and that as a general 
truth it may be staled (with the exceptions which, in morals, all general truths require 1 q be 
ina.de), that every factory is in its degree the centre ot a r < - nent, rai.sang the 

person* employed in it, and the inhabitants of the immediate vicinity, above the general 
1-v 1. The benefit in the individual cases may not be considerable, but it seem* to be suffi¬ 
cient to show what might h. hoped from a mote liberal and enlightened system. 

it is imagined, however, that British subjects, if admitted freely to r jsort to India, and to 
occupy land, would colonise in great numbers; that, becoming too strong for the Govern¬ 
ment, they would violently invade the rights of the people, und at no distant period throw 
off their allegiance. It is supposed, in short, that we should have exhibited here results 
similar to those which occurred in the Americas; that the original inhabitants of the country 
would be subjected to violence and oppression; and that the colonists, if not sw ept awa y by 
ins 1 ertions oi their own creating, would soon claim independence, and assume an attitude of 
hostility to England, 

Xow, without presuming to pronounce what the course of centuries may produce, under 
the great changes which .BritUh India is, I t.ru-i., «' . Ui y y 1 think, 

confidently assert, that there is no analogy to support th< above anticipation ofthe effects 
which will flow from an increased facility to Europeans to settle in the interior of this 


country. . 

Jo respect to climate, 1 1 n \ be «!, cribed us a fropioa# country, in which the 1 
P. ai cm mot ifely labour \n tin field, excepting at particular times, and in which the 
i\ irthcrn races appear, aftc.r a few generations, to lose much ol their physical hardihood. 
The mountainous tracts, in which a more congenial climate is to be fouud, present no surface 
lo support any Large population. It is already, m all the districts that would invite the 
adventurer, a dense !; peopled country. The land is in most places distinctly appropriated 
bv liib vidua 1*. Fhc rights of private property are recognised not. less clearly than m 
E t > .ind tlu uu»«k v of* tnuisf.:’ not less fully defined. li nihabitants are industrious, 

accu'-b-usd to all kinds of severe toil, readily turning their hands to new arts, frugal iu 
their lubits, patient f exertion iu the pursuit of gain. Liv ing and rearing families upon little 
n u Simula suimb'i to their constitutions, the) present to the matin Ihctu tv r and the agri- 
cuM nrst a nmgnlorly cheap supply of labour, fhey seem to have a peculiar aptitude in 
ao« ’iiuj'o/liitiui* then 1 stive* to the various tempers of their muslors. und fidelity to their trust. 
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is generally held to distinguish them, even when otherwise ranking low in the scale of 
morals. In the more warlike classes, there is presented to the Government the means of 
maintaining a large force of excellent soldiers. In almost all classes, excepting the lowest, 
it may find able instruments of civil government. With strong local attachments, there is 
no feeling of patriotism to excite their enmity to strangers, or to bind them together in one 
common enterprise. Their paternal village is dear to them. The name of country, in a large 
sense, is unknown. Their religion (I speak of the Hindoos) is even more a cause of division 
among themselves than of separation from others. Rival sects may contend, but, imdis- 
tin bed, they wall never apparently find cause of hostility in the religious practices of those 
who profess a different creed. The spirit of Hindooism is exclusive, not 'offensive. These 
last-mentioned circumstances, which have in all ages rendered it comparatively easy to 
subjugate India, seem calculated to facilitate the settlement of our countrymen among them ; 
but they must at the same time operate to prevent such settlement from assuming the shape 
ordinarily exhibited oil the introduction of a new race into a country. While the Hindoo 
religion is maintained there can be no mingling of races, such as has occurred in other 
countries; and the line of separation would probably long survive after the original cause 
.had ceased. The Ghrisiian rajpoot is not more likely to lorget his origin than those who 
are now found professing the religion of Mahomed; and. all the circumstances above 
enumerated appear to render it in the highest degree unlikely that Europeans would rill 
India in such numbers as to colonise, in the ordinary sense of the word, or as to acquire ihe 
power of setting Government at defiance; nor is it more probable that the liabit« and 
pursuits of the settlers would incline them to violence. 

Without adverting to the difficulty of transporting any large number of labourers to so 
distant a country, India, 1 may remark, offers no advantage to the European who has only 
his labour to bring to market. In providing himself with the comforts necessaiy to his 
existence, fie must here expeud a sum that would much more than purchase an equivalent of 
native labour; and the comparative value of the latter must increase with improved skill and 
knowledge. In agriculture, the chief branch of national industry, and that on which the 
population mainly depends, it is impossible to economise labour to the same extent as in 
m aim flic fares ; especially where a tropic sun and periodical rains exert so powerful an effect 
on the vegetable world. And the climate must, in almost all our districts, confine the 
European husband man to the work of general superintendence. In all branches of industry, 
indeed, it is European capital, skill and example which India requires, and fur which she 
offers a market. European labour is not wanted, and could not be maintained. The settlers 
therefore must be mmi of capital and skill. They must consequently be fewm number, 
contrasted with the population of the country. A labouring class who should attempt to 
settle would perish. There is no scope- for wild adventure. The acquisitions of the settle s 
must be made in the face of an established Government, and under fixed laws. Wealth can 
be found only by industry working with superior skill or superior credit. 

So fat indeed from fearing too great an influx of Europe mis, I confess my apprehension \s 
that no encouragement we can hold out will induce tlioni to resort to India m the number 
(hut seems to bo desirable. Nor does there; ;uvu i > K any sullieieut reason to n-yiin c, that 
even if much more nun erous than I conceive possible, t.ney w ould be di~po- d>m d disposed, 
able, to resist the Government and oppress the people. He who looks to derive tin income 
froin such Speculations as would occupy them, is not likely fo find his advantage, m scenes 
of violence and civil cornnim mu. Excepting to the wild tribes, who < an beui the climate of 
unhealthy fastnesses, there is no country in iho world perhaps that pi scuts fewer facilities 
to those who would enter upon a contest with the. established (•ovornituent, even though 
commanding the active co-operation of a considerable proportion ol ihe people; and such 
co-opefttttoft could scarcely be looked for by those who luid raised ihemsclyes by oppressive 
means. Aire- 5 indeed must elapse before the <h ■m , endimt.H of Europeans can In* so numerous 
es to h - formidable toa ( Guvernment that consults the interests and possesses the attachment 
of it- fUibjei'U, even -Up|ik»s(iiL r them to retaui the mid <hsfitictivr chmuicLctistiop of 

their ancestor^. A\ hilt- tliev <>fi tV-w in number, no one reem to deny :l > 1 > Vy mti - de 
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with the Governme nt: and the argument I am contesting seems to admit that the natives 
Wl11 f ufter ™ injustice only when the new settlers and their children are strong enough to 
set them and the Government at defiance. ^ & 

But is ther .. in truth, any reason for considering the interests of the two parties distinct’ 
nave we not hitherto found, that where the field has been equally open, the accumulation of 
wealth by the natives has fully kept pace with that of our countrymen: nay, that the 
tonner, as being the most necessary to their joint concerns, and the most keenly alive to the 
means of forwarding his private interests, has generally had the advantage? Is it not extra¬ 
vagant to suppose, that within any period of time on which it would be reasonable to 
speculate in prospective legislation, the natives can be superseded by Europeans or their 
co-operation slighted ? 1 ’ 

The whole indeed of the objections to the settlement of our countrymen which I have 
been now considering rest on a train of argument, in meeting which the chief difficulty k 
that of so stating it as to bear the semblance of sound reason. If an enemy to our faith and 
ria^on were to urge it, starting with the assumption that the Government would league with 
t'.ie settlers in a scheme of injustice and spoliation, one could easily imagine that he mi<>-ht 
find materials of plausible and insidious declamation; but it does seem to be strangely 
paradoxical when the same conclusion is drawn by an Englishman lovino* his country ”and 
justly proud of it. ' 

I^ u -■ b may be said that the danger lies in the union of the British settlers with the 
natives of the country; and this is a more intelligible ground of argument. It assumes 
however, a vast change to have occurred in the frame of society, such as can scarcely he 
looked for m centuries to come; I might almost say a vast improvement, which would 
mp y that the time had arrived when it would be wise in England to leave India to go 

JT v ; we suppose the difttfoctions of trib caste to have L and 

rc llK’ie riClUilbl r^f ^nn fill. J _ _ 1 1 . , „ 9 


conceive these rich amlex Jegions to be filied with SpftaSe'S Z££. 

7 l, ;‘ "'l s( '^ lll, g political freedom, we must complete the picture by imagining that England 
k V " lui ; Un!v or involuntarily, ceased to withhold pri vileges she has taught them to exernse 
S long however, as our countrymen and their (Christian descendants are few in number’ 
that must be for oentonee, they must cling to flu- < fovenrau n , ven supposing wh it 
is not likely, that they have no closer connexion* with England. Nay, even community 
and language, or of language alone, wilt, I eonceive/tend to hied the po^s^of K 
our interests (if we do not utterly neglect - by a tie stronger th in tl >t ,< l T 1 * 1 

the Hindoos of different castes and “ccts, and will, if tbey^LeZs^ t ' i 
onv hold of the country. The British settlers and their descendant*’ ngtnen 
wealthy of them, will probably maintain a very close connexion with t’l7 A 1 th " morft 
Some will reside in it; many'will visit it; many SfSTSiS? $£?$&» "T7' 
educated; many will look to it as the place of retirement from active lit; u 1 wilVdepe ,,d 
upon it for much of their comfort and wealth. Their relation to the Government wilTbo 
proportionah ; And that the residence in the interior of the country of any eonsi- 

<Icruh C number of such persons m the capacity of landholders and mercliai add to 

lhe ‘ hwiency and strength of our Government seems to me to be certain. They would onen 
to us much useful information now difficult of attainment. The complaints of mlsmanane- 
ment on he part of the local authorities would be made with comparative freedom The 
growth of discontent might thus he. nipp-d in the hud; projects < f disturbance would be 
Dime readily discovered; the local influence of our countrymen, and the sentiments of those 
'• no In,i acquire 1 from them our lmhits, our language, our knowledge oi our creed would 
om t iir to break die current of any general feeling adverse to our rule. In each individual 
. .. : occurrence of any emergency, Imve an active anil well-informed agent for 

heir numb i, though altogether fi eld" when opposed to the arms and 


wc 

W 


should, on tin 
‘I purpos^i. 


unaided by the 
iutimnl or 


_resources of the state, might p. .worthily r mforce our means of putting down 
, _ . , slst "‘S external hostility. In the civil branch of Government, thev would 

IS 7!±“" r na ““M 1 r °T, «J <«»""» - l-—' u..d in’ „S" 

. ' )m nu 6 ht yh '" rf *Ny be founded on the only good foundation, the 
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influence and authority of local residents. In our courts of judicature we might then hope 
to introduce, with comparative facility, the best institutions of our country. Can we doubt 
that they would add largely to the wealth of the country, and greatly facilitate the realiza¬ 
tion of the revenue necessary to its security and good government ? or can we imagine that 
they would not powerfully contribute to the diffusion of knowledge, which w r ould raise the 
moral and intellectual condition of our native subjects, and to the introduction of arts, 
machinery and w T orks of skill, calculated to enlarge the productive powers and correct the 
physical disadvantages of the country ? 

I have not particularly adverted to the Mussulman portion of our subjects, because I do 
not imagine that any stress has ever been laid upon the class in the present argument, 
because it appears to me to be self-evident that an increase in the number of British or 
Christian inhabitants must diminish the risk of danger and trouble from them, and because 
I believe that, so long as they profess the intolerant doctrines of their prophet and remember 
the station they once held, their hostilitity can only be neutralized by their interests and 
their fears and by their knowledge of our power. 

I do not of course overlook the circumstance, that in proportion as Europeans resort to 
the country in greater numbers, the increase of the mixed race must be accelerated. But 
this I by no means regard as a source of danger. Quite the contrary. 1 he race in question 
must necessarily be much more closely connected with the nation of their fathers, by com¬ 
munity of language, habits and religion, than with the people to whom their mothers may 
have belonged, among whom, if Hindoos, they must hold the lowest rank, and by whom, it 
Moselmcns, they are little likely to be respected. It is, indeed, from association w ith the 
governing class' that they must chiefly look for station, wealth and influence, within any 
period to which we can reasonably extend our speculations. 

I am aware that there exists in many quarters an uneasy feeling in respect to the East 
Indians. It seems to me to be greatly misplaced. Their number is inconsiderable. The 
evident disposition of all who raise themselves to opulence and consideration is to take their 
place w r ith Englishmen according to their rank. The lower classes are not politically to bo 
distinguished from natives, excepting that, as Christians, they are of course nearly allied to us. 
That many individuals of the class are discontented and unhappy is, I fear, true. Their con¬ 
dition is in several respects an unhappy one. Their education has not, I believe, been 
hitherto, generally speaking, judicious. There has been little opening for thcar enterprise^ 
and they nave not shown much enterprise in using the opportunities afforded them. There 
are some striking exceptions, but these are themselves the. first to admit the general truth. 
I should greatly rejoice to see a w ider field opened for the industry and skill of the class in 
question ; and such will, I think, bo one of the happy effects of affording a greater facility to 
Europeans to settle in the interior and to occupy lands. Fathers will thus have the m'-ars 
of giving useful and profitable employment to their children to a much greater extent than 
they now have ; and the wants of European settlers and their families will soon cn ate various 
demands now unknow n to the country, in supplying which the industry of all classes will hud 
a ready market. 

On whatever side therefore the subject is considered, the move does present the pros¬ 
pect of advantage from the free resort of Englishmen to India. On one supposition only 
can I e ntertain the apprehension ol danger. I ndoubiedly, the piVsenec of our countrymen, 
and the knowledge which they me likely to difluse, will render the people moie conscious of 
their rights and better able to understand the duties of their governors. Were it our pur¬ 
pose to pursue a course df injustice, to withhold from the people the privileges they may 
fairly claim and could advantageously exercise, to sport with their lives, their pi\ [>ortios or 
their feelings, bv arbitrary ur bv grinding extortion, or by capricious inno\atiou, u < should 
aet most; unwisely in permitting one British subject to enter the 

accomplice in the scheme; wc should be acting madly in spreading abroad the lights of 
1 nowledge. Hut our ddsigrs beii g benevolent t wards India, let us i< t vulibohl v ’hat best 
woijjd serve her. Our duty being to maintain thedominion of England, lef us not reject the 

best 
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means ol confirming it. Our care being equally the interests of both countries, let us 
not exclude those who would Lest promote and combine them. 

With the above sentiments, I must of course feel most anxious that the state of the law 
should he so amended as to oppose no obstacle to the settlement of British subjects in the 
interior. It is clear that if any large number of that class become proprietors of land, or 
•vnde for other purposes at a distance from the Presidency, many serious inconveniences may 
t)( * experienced, unless they be subject, with the rest of the inhabitants, to the authority of 
the local courts. The defects in the legislative provisions relative to civil suits must there¬ 
fore to amended. The j urisdiotion of the criminal tribunals now confined to trespass and 
assault must be extended. The doubts that attach to both branches must be removed. It 
would be tin* height of absurdity to argue, from the inefficiency of our existino* institutions, 

; • Inst the admission of Europeans. The remedy, it is clear, is not the exclusion of these, 
but the reform of our system. 

Further, it appears to be no less evident that the authority to be exercised by the Supreme 
Court should be better defined, and its process regulated. How this can best be done l do 
not now propose to discuss. Before leaving Bengal, I desired the secretary to prepare 
materials for our deliberation; and I hope soon to learn that considerable progress has been 
made in the work. My present impression is that the Supreme Court, instead of standing 
isolated from the Government and from the local tribunals, should be rendered a coin- 
ponent part of our judicial establishments, the whole being remodelled, with many altera¬ 
tions, into ofaoharmonious system; and that the Government (in conjunction possibly with 
° or more of *h - King’s judges) should be vested witli power to legislate equally ibr all 
classes, Europeans and native. By such a plan all difficulties might easily be conquered, 
;<ud all tlm doubts and embarrassments now incident to the acts of a legislative body, 
'•pawned b hall the globe, would be obviated. But even should Parliament, in its wisdom, 

‘ " ' - * x ’ ^ l0 Wt »' legislating for Indk« (the local legislature would in any event 

]\ k } : 1 ■ *. 1iothc control of the home authorities), there may net, I trust, be any serious 
<! mculiy m obtaining tlm enactment of .Mich laws us may a < Ford to nil Classes equal protoe- 
* :on > l ’ ll “ ns m;l y gecui<> ,or : 1 the cheap and prompt administration of justice by able and 
independent judges Adequately controlled. 

(signed) W. G. Bentinck. 



(47.)— Euract LETTER from the Governor-general in ’Council at Benqalt o the 
Court of Directors (Revenue Department); dated 1 January l» 30 . 

2 . We propose to confute the present communication to the subject of y „„r Honourable 
Court's despatch of the Mill July last relative to the permission granted to Kuronmns to 
hold lands in the interior of the country. 

:J. The papers transmitted to you on the 1st September last will have sufficiently apprized 
you of the aliments entertained by the Governor-general and by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
respectively, in regard to the advantages to he anticipated from the freer resort of Europeans 
to this country, with increased facilities of acquiring the posst sion of lands. Wo have the 
honour of ibr\v;mliiig (numbers in the packet) copu - Minnies recorded by the Governor* 

•ncral and by Mr. Buyloy and -dr Charles Metcalfe, on a considcuutun of the despatch 
now acknowledged. 

4 The Govornor-gciierarB Minute containing a full exposition of the scope and purport 
•>t the Kesolmnn piu ><•<-! by us on the 17th February 1B2U, it appears to to unnecessary to 
yw Honori able Court with any detailed explanation on that point - and it can 
‘ : ' y ' n, *e< ' **y fbi us to expatiate on the benefits svbie.h England find India would, in 
0111 alike derive f» on the more extensive application of the skill, enterprise and 

1 * 1 ‘ 1 ' kifish ' abjectr, u, tie improvement of tin ago-, ultiinl and ti.umiereud 
ol the latter country On that head then* is. 


we irnagiue, but little difh 
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s-inii* a well-defined lien on die 
ild, we doubt not, greatly ameliorate 


i- r if thi' planters did not grossly misapprehend their own into- 
a-p concede, pursue them through a course of fair dealing and 
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and the sentiments entertained by us are fully stated in the papers, of which copie* will 
accompany this despatch. 

5 . It may he proper, however, to say a few words on the subject of that part ot your 
despatch wherein you intimate doubts as to the utility of long leases on an assured tenure 
for the cultivation of indigo* After stating the circumstances which render a certain length 
of tenure requisite for the profitable cultivation of coffee, you observe that “ these circum¬ 
stances do not exist with regard to indigo. The cultivation ot indigo (you add) is annual, 
and a single year, or at most a few years, will indemnify the cultivator tor the expense he 
has incuiTed.” This subject you will find particularly noticed in the 13th and 14th 
paragraphs of the Governor-general’s Minute, to which we beg to refer you. The opinion 
entertained upon it by those connected with the trade is strongly expressed in the Memorial 
which led to our Resolution of the 17 th February, and every information wo possess induces 
the belief that they have not exaggerated the disadvantages to which they were subjected 
by the prohibitory law. The notorious fact that almost all the European planters iound it 
necessary to rent lands in the mime of their servants, subject to all the risks and embarrass¬ 
ment of such a proceeding, might be sufficient to establish the benefit of a legalized occu¬ 
pancy. The understood practice of establishments) belonging wholly or in part to persons 
born in the country, leads to the same conclusion; and a brief consideration of the nature of 
the trade and of the circumstances of the country, with the detailed explanations which 
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frequently resulted from the competition of rival factories; a competition, which, instead of 
proving mischievous to the community, and often ruinous to the parties, would be greatly 
beneficial to the country if the indigo planters were generally permitted to stipulate for the 
7) . jsioa and usufruct of defined fields % and so could give precision to their contracts with 

the cultivators, and provide the means of promptly enforcing tiioir fulfilment. The e> pe¬ 
ril lice of your Honourable Court in regard to that part of your investment which is provided 
by advances, will afford you the means of estimating the iosses and difficulties to which an 

has to (rust to engage ‘incuts with needy and impi 
ryots for the produce of fields on which he is not allowed to have any legal lien, and the 
rent of which is payable to another, under the ill-defined relations of the zemiudarry system. 
And where the name zemindars have turned their attention to this speculation, as they 
have of late years done to some extent, it is plain that the European is placed on a t »otiug 
of great disadvantage, if denied the best, indeed the only means by which he cun diet uiolly 
and honestly counteract the intrigue, chicanery and fraud by which, in ihe resent stale id 
morals in the bulk of the native, community, he must expect to be assailed. Even without 
am such influence or tcnipLuion it frequently happens, we aiv. told, 1 hat bi ryois tafc • 
advances from two parties,and cultivate for neither: and the outstanding balances he longing 
to alt!lost everv factory that is exposed to sale may be taken as conclusive proof that Imgv 
n U ined h\ their undertaking what they can not, or will not, fultil. It 

si anv imnroner influence, in t rder to show that 


surely necessary to suppose the exercise ol anv improper n. 

the planter would be able to make advance* with much increased -ecuritv, it standing* 
towards the cultivator in the character of landlord, 
articles produced with hi# capital. The same causa w< 
the condition of the ryots; ft 
restg, they would certainly, we concede, pur 

hhmalii y, no » Imsiintc in preferring th i^B 

mutual benefit, with comfortable and cheerful people, well supplied with agricultural 


just share in the fruits of their industry, to any speculutiim of forcing, 
4 of native servants, a dissatisfied and Wggurly teniinf.yv to 
biven or unequal bargain ; and in proportion os Fiivopeuns 
h~: i; d tenure, w . should confulon 1 iv mMu ipatc a gradual 
..litcultural community, and the more adequate supply ol 

agricultural 
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Settlement of ~• r ’ nov/ generally obtained by the ryots at a ruinous charge of interest, and 

Europeans in India. ,1' T P 'm' Furtber ; u appears to us that nothing could be more beneficial 

gradua relmqmshment of the system of advances, under which it can scarcely be 
tl , U 1 the cultivators are the owners of any of the produce raised by them; a system 
w n , cannot but lead to improvidence, carelessness and expense. Now this end will, we 
,,'7 , be greatly promoted by the more extensive occupation ofland by Europeans and 
t , “ defendants; and no cla S MS l.kely to benefit more than the ryots by the increased 
value and certainty which will, we trust, be given to their rights and interests as the occu- 
pction ot our countrymen is extended. 

0. Your Honourable Court appear to doubt whether, in so far as concerns indigo, an im- 
provea tillage can be contemplated from the removal of the restrictions to the occupancy of 
find by Europeans. We understand, however, that even in Bengal many intelligent indivi- 
uuais already speculate on such improvement. We are not prepared to say how far skill 
and scienc c can in this case be applied to an improvement of the process of culture and 
SYir.^ land ; but there are, we believe, extensive tracts, now of little value, which mi<rht 
probably be made productive by irrigation, or by the admission of the waters of the Gances 
a . ler streams when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Behar and the Western Pro- 
vmces it is, we conceive, certain that planters would be disposed to ensure and extend ini- 

by a considerable outlay of capital, if vested with an assured tenure under a Ion 
lease. b 

\ our ^ oaouni ^ e ( <>ur t will best be able to judge how far the indigo trade of Bengal 
i ' 1 J c “ U j r ^ rom ^he competition of other countries. To whatever extent, and in what- 
eyev quarter tm: danger may exist, it is plain that of all means which can be taken for 

of nroC S h d ? d thG 0nlj : ef [ uc , tual one > must be sought in keeping down the cost 

' mvekfn 1Ig l prices which have recently prevailed, however advantageous to 

mod notion' » ** aI1 -xicty : the evil If over¬ 

work its own <■ < ?■ ' p. t d ^ vidual lo!,t : 18 "* course to be deprecated, may safely be left to 
ioso this -reat Maple ■ and , notblri & could be more calamitous than to 

too late tor reined v, that, yielding to speculative fear., they ha/ fostered tl.e t r d. of onr 

rva! * by wilhhmdmg from our countrymen the facilities which da - , „ i 

preserve this important branch of national commerce Wr sliall in order to 

lament if it shall appear to your Honourable Court (contrary to ..nr h!n d,:e P 1 y t lime fore 

paramount considerations require you to deny to the Brit i‘ h l °^ u)!( ^ rust ) ^ at 

rtgard to the occupancy of £n d by which ti$ exnlct in 

diminish the expenses at which the indigo of BenAl J 1( i u.. .1 JL and unf) bje<' t ionably to 
produced b g an 1 lts dependent provinces is now 

8. We shall not further dwell on the advantages likely to follow the freer admission of 

t h P T» /t f property ■ 8S already observed, they ere, we imagine, 
generally admitted. The question how far the measures proposed t- be adopted for the 
pm-pos.- of securmg the contemplated benefits arc likely to be atte nded will. the. nsk of 
.derating evils is one upon which a greater diversity of omtimenl may be expect 
• x .V • n L Tin^tion, therefore, it may be proper Ilia® we should submit some remarks 
audition to the observations contained m the Minutes now an fly transmitted to you! 

.i ' 1 , lu ' t !’' c may observe, that the circumstances of (he country (nt least of 

rirTV < h V ‘ w ac 1 Europeans are at. all likely tn settle) lm <■ greatly changed since the 
^"hdatory- uho were first adopted, In the provinces of Be ogal, llcharand (frit si, a large 

irnoMei-r* 1 i"' z, ’ llMnr : ' n(p ,r '>-«'.er!y held or managed by nutiu.. has, y< u arc aware, been 
f thicli'Tlu " r i ' nvat ' ■ «!’> to persons having no hereditary connexion with the 
v a(V , ! ‘V T f "' , thc P ro perty or manager,, at. Of the purchasers 

_ * Unt - ' f-ttlcultiy who or whose families a quired v ealth, either by com- 

aWfual "PC ilations, conducted m close communientton with Europeans, or in tin 8 emW 
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the Government under European superiors. The habits and notions of such men are neces¬ 
sarily very different from those of the persons whose tenures they have acquired. Severn’ 
of them are well acquainted with our language; all are familiar with the system of our 
government; and the progress of education which, you are aware, has been singularly 
rapid among the Hindoo youth of Calcutta, will every day tend to create a community of 
sentiment between the natives and Europeans, and to remove impediments to their fre e 
intercourse. Already, indeed, we are informed, that there are instances of the employment 
by native zemindars of European gentlemen in the superintendence ol indigo factories 
established on their estates. Generally, too, it is to be observed that in our old provinces 
the people have now long been accustomed to a plan of government, according to which 
every situation of importance and high emolument is vested in European officers, while the 
subordinate offices are generally held by men of their selection, guided by their instructions 
and example, or trained in the execution of laws wholly of our enactment. The interference 
of the European functionaries (direct or indirect) pervades every corner of their districts. 
The character of the functions which they are required to discharge, whether as judges 
and magistrates in crowded cutcherries, or as collectors entering into detailed inquiries as to 
the minutest particulars of the rights and interests of the people, is equally calculated to do 
away that strangeness w r ith which in new countries the Asiatic must necessarily regard the 
European. Our native officers are the creatures of our will. In many districts, too, the 
British settlers are already numerous. Howsoever multiplied, their residence could no longer 
occasion the fears and jealousies that might be supposed to follow the introduction of a race 
of strangers, even if the system of our Government, and the course of proceedings pre¬ 
scribed for its officers, had not operated to accustom the community to the European 
character. I11 so far as these observations are applicable, it seems to be clear that there is 
little room for the apprehensions that might be entertained if it were proposed suddenly to 
introduce a body of British adventurers into countries recently conquered or acquired, and 
still possessed by natives of influence and rank, reared under the despotic government of 
1 ndiau rulers. 

10. Even less reasonable do we consider the supposition that the possession of lands 
would be acquired by Europeans in a manner calculated to excite disturbances. Of all 
property it is the least likely to be wrongfully taken from its owner, excepting through tJio 
operation of bad laws, or laws badly administered; and as the eyes of Government, of its 
magistrates, and of the community, would be specially directed to the conduct of the Euro¬ 
pean settlers, they are of ail classes the least likely to be shrouded in the obscurity which 
must cover usurpations resulting from such a cause. Public sales in liquidation of arrears 
of revenue are in the Lower Provinces now rare, though numerous estates are advertised. The 
rules under which they are conducted are such as afford every reasonable security against 
abuse ; and any abuse practised by or in favour of an European would be much more ea> >ly 
detected than malpractices to which natives alone were parties; since of the latter, generally 
apeaking, our European functionaries can kuow little but the name. In the Wesfem 1 ro- 
vinces sales for arrears are now happily almost unknown. None arc made without ire 
express sanction of Government; ana the errors and misapprehensions in regard to the rights 
and interests of the several classes connected with the land, to which mainly are to be 
Ascribed the extensive alienations of property that occurred in several ol those provinces, arc, 
wc trust, in a great measure corrected, It does not consequent v appear to us that any 
argument against encouraging Europeans to settle in the interior, by g* ting to them the 
privilege of Holding landed property, can be drawn from the unhappy prevalence of sales in 
former periods; on the contrary, the more wc see reason to apprehend that our institutions 
hay. hitherto failed to secure, the rights of the people, or th i our native officers have 
oppressed or defrauded them, the stronger is our persuasion ol the advantages of granting 
tlv privilege in question to our countrymen, bee use the presence ot a coiMuderablc' number 
of them in the interior of the districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges and 
collectors (if net wilfully bi nd) that information, to the want ol which pwt iiuluros must 
chiefly l>e ascribed. 

a D n. Wo 
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11 . We freely admit, that in proportion as European settlers multiply, the necessity of 
modifying the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more 
Europeans in India, urgently felt; but the changes which the utmost conceivable increase in their numbers 
would render necessary may, we conceive, be easily made without any essential alteration 
in the general system established for the administration of affairs. On this subject we shall 
have occasion at an early period again to address you. In the mean time it cannot, we 
conceive, h necessary to use any laboured argument to satisfy your Honourable Court that, 
with suitable laws the servants of the Honourable Company will, under your directions and 
control, be found abundantly competent to meet the exigencies of the case, consistently with 
the best interests of England and of India. To imagine that the European settlers will 
f violently invade the rights and disturb the possession of the natives in the face of established 

law, would be to admit a supposition equally discreditable to your Government and remote 
from probability. So far indeed from expecting that the admission of Europeans to the pri¬ 
vilege of purchasing and holding landed property will prove injurious to the several classes 
connected with the land, we should confidently anticipate that the latter will gain decidedly, 
and in proportion as the competition extends, since every thing by which the land can be 
rendered more productive, or by which the demand for it is enlarged, must be advantageous 
to the owners of it; and of land already owned and occupied, the European speculators must 
seek to acquire the ion by offering to tfaose who now possess it advantage* beyond 

they at present enjoy, w hile their extensive acquisition of it, under the rules that have been 
prescribed (and independently of those rules), will, we conceive, tend greatly to promote the 
ascertainment, and consequent security, of the rights and interest of the ryots, and of all 
class* - connected with the land. 

12. If it. he alleged that the power and influence of' a landlord are liable to be abused, we 
must of course admit die tru(h ; but we would submit, that, in proportion os landlords are 
enlightened aic ] capable of fully understanding and steadily pursuing their true interest*, in 
the same proportion may it be expected that their conduct will be distinguished by kindness 
and moderation towards their tenants. We are not aware of any case in which an European 
possessing lands has been complained against, by those holding under him (the affrays and 
litigation that are complained of have ‘arisen chiefly out of causes which a legalized occu¬ 
pancy of land would obviate), It. has been stated to us that instances are not unfrequent in 
which the tenantry of u village have in a body requested that the planter with whom they 
had dealings would lake the farm of it; and knowing, as your Honourable Court well does, 
tire oppresion often practised by the native zemindars and renters, and still more by tin ir 
omlah, when the hereditary manager is, as they too often are, imbecile or profligate,’ wc do 
not surely ask too much for our countrymen when we would have it believed that, by their 
admission to the privilege of holding land, the agricultural claves would generally be 
gainers. 

13 . It is no doubt true that in many places, especially in the Western Provinces, a can f d 
advert, nee must be had, in all arrangements rclatu r to land* d property, to the peculiar io( al 
ritrlit s and customs connected with the law of succession, vicinage, and the usages of the st vend 
village communities. All such lows and usages it is one main obje t of the settlement now in 
pr gres> to ascertain and record, on the basis of a detailed census and a field measurement. 
The* result will, we trust, bo such as to enable our officers distinctly t • comprehend and 
meintum till the nidify which the people possess or justly clu'ni; •> u<i possibly iu some 
c a s they m;u prove to be inconsistent with the mb ussion of Europeans to the possession of 
any beneficial interest in (he soil: in such cases of course the privileges wc have proposed 
to‘grant would be inoperative. In others, again, th- interest svlnch ti stranger < an acquire 
from the actual occupant,or fiorn the renter, will be furiously muddied by the rights belong¬ 
ing to ot.lici nidi .'*uhud or :.o the community. But all such considerations equally apply to 
(uirisiians born in the country, to Moslems in their relation to Hindoos, and to the different 
castes, triljcs and families of Hindoos in relation to each other; und as a considerable muubei 
of villages in (he Western Provinces are nlreud v held lry gentleu\(3ti born in the couutiy, 
7 her-; is no enson to conclude that they will be found to oppov any obstacle to the settle¬ 
ment 
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ment of Europeans, though few of those probably will desire to'settle in the remotei 

districts * 

14 . In the case in question, there seems to be no room for the misuse of that supeuor 

vigour of character and influence which may be supposed to attach to the British character, 
unless we admit the supposition of a misconduct on the part of those who have to administer 
and enforce the laws, inconsistent with all security for the persons and properties of the 
people. In all branches of commerce and industry, not affected .by special restrictive laws, 
we find the natives and Europeans pursuing their several interests without anything h e 
hostile collision; and if in such pursuits as require superior science, energy or ciedit, tie 
advantage is on the side of the latter, it is an advantage fairlv won by the superior know¬ 
ledge and the higher morals that distinguish our country. Tin* ground of distinction wall, 
we trust, gradually be narrowed, and at length disappearand on the othei an ? . ie 
natives of India have many peculiarities which Europeans can never be expected to at ( l u '| > 
and which in several lines of life already give them the advantage in a competition with the 
latter. Already, too, landed property bears a high value in the market; instances, we 
understand, not being wanting of sales to natives at 20 years’ purchase oi the net rent. 
Excepting, therefore, in cases in which an European may see clearly the means of intro¬ 
ducing some essential improvement, there can lie 110 prospect of sue 1 exti n>i\e ^ains as \\i 
tempt to wild speculation. In proportion as the country improves and wealth accumulate , 
the value of land must be expected to rise, especially if, by an f 

the law, all classes shall be better maintained in the possession of their ju.st rights, and 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry; and the natives of the country may be hue 
long be expected to emulate their European neighbours in all improvements introduced by 
them especially in agrieulture. Supposing, therefore, lor the sake of argument, that a Luge 
increase of European settlers would be disadvantageous, there is, we conceive, no reason¬ 
able ground for the notion that if the land be freely opened to their speculations, a crowd 
of adventurers of that class will resort to this country. And satisfied as vie are that the 
best interests of England and India will be promoted by .the free admission to the latter 
of European industry and enterprise, our persuasion is scarcely less strong, that with every 
possible encouragement, the settlement of our countrymen wdl fa 1 lai mt o < 1 
which is to be desired, whether regard be had to the extension of commerce mu! egnemm. e, 
to the good order of the country, to the prompt, cheap and equal adm,lustration ot good 
law, to the improvement of the people in knowledge and morals, or to the stiengt.i am 

security of our power. . „ . . , . 

15 . With the south .is above stated, and those more 'fully explained in out stvi.ru 

ruble Court;and llis Majesty s 
necessary 10 impose 


Minutes, \vi j eiuncstl> hope and trust that your Horn un 
Government will set* < tsot* to relax the restrictions you hav< 


On the admission of Europeans to the privileges of holding and i propel \. ^ JO 

10 . We do not understand the orders u nv"under consideration to luivy uu\ ■ * 

the moi eupied foroets and islands of the Simderlmmls, on the su >.pyf»' "_ 1 IV !:ifn . 

ours,-Ives the honour of reporting separately. \ou may ot couiso u U p > h h » 

our future conduct in regard to all other parts of the fcountry by tin u-‘‘"y ttdo ,, U:d 
now given to us; and much as we mustlament your < ({ , )V< .„„„cnt is com- 

bv i!<«; vvp have satisfaction c> stating tunt the cxti . i, ,1 

nutted by any^ctual engagements under the proceeding dna^.ved by you, *8 altogether 

inconsiderable. 
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( 48 .)—MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 8th December 1829 . 

desirous of recording some observations on the despatch which we have lately 
received from the Honourable Court, regarding the Resolution passed on the 17 th February 
last, by which certain facilities conceded to Europeans in regard to holding leases for coffee 
plantations, under a Resolution passed by Government in May 1824 , were, with somewhat 
modified conditions, extended to lands held for the culture of indigo and’ other products. 
But first it may be right briefly to notice the causes which prevented an earlier communi- 
cation than was made to the Honourable Court. 

*2. It will be in the recollection of the Board, that when on the 17 th of Februarv we 
unanimously agreed to comply with the request made to us by the merchants it was in the 
full persuasion that the measure would receive the concurrence of the home authorities. 
Their approval of the Resolution of May 1824 , and of the measures adopted in regard to 
Saugor Island, their understood sentiments as to the vast importance iJf rendering India as 
far as possible the source of supplying the articles for which England is mainly dependent 
on foreign countries, whicli have since been so fully explained in their commercial despatches 
to this presidency and to Bombay, left on my mind no doubt as to the point. Prior to my 
assuming charge of the government, the above-mentioned Resolution had been in certain 
cases extended to lands required for the cultivation of sugar-cane and cotton, as reported to the 
Honourable Court in a despatch dated the 26 th June 1828 ; and, as I shall hereafter more par¬ 
ticularly notice, the recession ofthe 19 th and two following clauses did not appear to me to 
involve any important consequences. Although, therefore, I must now regret that a copy 
our Resolution ofthe 17 th February last was not transmitted home immediately on its 
'Mona i -corded, an i I propose that it be hereafter a standing rule separately to address the 
Honourable Court m all similar cases without any delay, it did not occur to me at the time 
t< .’, !f , Erections on the subject. And Bir Charles Metcalfe having in his Minute 
. * he . F 'I ruar y entered on the general question ofthe settlement of British subjects 
in tin; interior, 1 was naturally di-sirous of placing upon record, with that paiter, an exposi- 
u,,n ( ' ’eymyn vi,ws upon so important a subject; this I found it impossible to do with the 
care and deliberation which the matter called for, before the date of my Minute ofthe 30 th 
May, having intermediately pi ocecded to the Straits of Malacca. I was of course anxious that 
1,1 ^Minutes should reach the Honourable Court as soon as possible, but it was not less 
my wish that they should be accompanied by a statement ofthe views of Mr Bavlev • arid 
as I undented1 the opmions of that gentleman to be favourable to the measure advocated 
by myself and Mr Charles Metcalfe, although he doubted the sufficiency ofthe existing law 
and the strength of our judicial establishments, to meet the exigencies‘that would arise out 
of its adoption, 1 further wished that if possible we should at the same time lay before the 
Honourable Court the result of the deliberations relative to the amendment of the law in 
whicli we had been, engaged in communication with the judges ofthe Supreme Court. * 

0 . Finding that indisposition and the pressure of other business prevented Mr. Baytey 
from fulfilling his intention as soon as 1 had expected, and that the discussion with the 
Supreme Court was also likely to he protracted for some time, I directed the secretary to for¬ 
ward the papers already on record to the secretary to the India House; this I find was done 
on the 1st September last. 

4 . It appears to me that the Honourable Court have attached greater importance than a 
practical < msidei.P.ion of them requires, to the modifications made in the Resolution ofthe 
7 th May 1824 , which they entirely approve in its application to coffee land, and the exten¬ 
sion of whicli they have now authorised. 

" As 1 have already observed, that Resolution had been extended by my predecessors to 
V- cultivation of eottun and the sugar-cane, and from the papers f warded to them on the 
f - ^ pt'-.n her l.c-i,the Honourable Court will perceive that all the most important rules and 
condition:- laid down in it have been maintained. The licence to hold land is still confined to 
person.: duly licensed as to residence. In each case a special application is to be made to 
Government. The land to be hold is in each case lobe specifically defined ; ull tights attach- 
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ing to it are as far as possible to be ascertained and recorded ; all disputes are to be settled? 
and the European planter is still, as before, to be subject to the award of the revenue autho¬ 
rities. The tenure is still one of leasehold only: as to the period of the leases no new 
Regulation has been passed ; and the Court having approved of the licence given to Messrs. 
Laruletta and Gordon, whose leases were stated to be for 99 years, no objection on that 
score was anticipated. 

6. The rule laid down in the 19 th clause of the Resolution appeared to Government to be 
needlessly harsh, and indeed altogether unnecessary. It was calculated to deter persons the 
best intentioned from availing themselves of the Resolution, and therefore practically to 
nullify it. It was fatal to the expectation of any improvement requiring a considerable 
outlay; and the Government having still the power of ordering the planter to the Presidency, 
or, if necessary, removing him from the country, and of preventing any other European from 
undertaking the local management, to whom there might be valid objections, the penalty ot 
a forced sale, excepting in liquidation of demands against the planter, seemed to be quite 
uncalled for. 

7. The 20th rule appears to me to be very unimportant when considered as a check on 
the European leaseholder; though in as far as it gives a general discretion to the Board of 
Revenue, which might even be carried the length of preventing the acquisition of leases 
applied for, its provisions were such as would naturally be objected to. r l he requisition oi 
security beyond that which the tenure itself presented was not intended to be general, and 
cannot indeed, I conceive, be necessary, when the power of sale in the execution of any 
award under the previous rules, and of cancelling the licence to reside, still exists, and since 
no transfer of the lease can take place without the individual to whom it is to be transferred 
first obtaining such local licences. 

8. The 21st rule could scarcely be applied under a Resolution of the character of that 
of the 17 th February, having reference particularly to lands leased for the cultivation of 


a single article. 

9. But though the 19 th, 20 th and 21 st rules were cancelled, I do not, I confess, see 
how the inference which the Honourable Court have drawn therefrom, can be supported. 
The. permission which the Government proposed to give to Europeans to hold lea es, is con¬ 
ditional upon the fulfilment by the applicant of all the stipulations and conditions of the 
Resolution, by the J 3 th clause of which all proceedings held by the local revenue officers 
are to be reported to the Board of Revenue, who are only authorized to confirm the arrange* 
ment if all claims have been duly attended to and properly adjusted. It follows of course, 
that where the requisite stipulations had not been fulfilled, the Board would report to 
Government, and the permission granted to an individual would, in the event of the tuilure 
lying with him, be cancelled. 

10. On the whole, therefore, as stated in my former Minute, the immediate purpose of 

Government was merely to enlarge the operation of certain rules already in force, and the 
effect of its determination could only be to permit that which is now done covertly, n oe 
done openly. . , « 

11 . From the nature of the forms t.o be observed, the understood sentiments oi the lvuro- 
{leans most immediately concerned, and the known aversion of natives to any minute scrutiny 
by public officers, it appeared to be certain, that however ultimately beneficial, the measure 
would not come into extensive operation for a long time to come ; and the sanction given by 
the Court to the arrangements adopted for the clearing of Saugor Island, their full approval 
of the Resolution of Mav 1824 , and the instructions given by them to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, seemed to leave little doubt of its meeting with their concurrence. 

12 . This last hope hag indeed been disappointed, but the anticipations of Government- in 
respect to the limited extent to which the Resolution would he called into cqierution, have 
been more than realized. Six applications only have been received, of which live have been 
complied with, and one rejected in consequence of the applicant being desirous of obtaining 
a Permanent and proprietary interest in the soil. The whole extent of land comprised in 
three of the five applications is I 5 p'u(l faggahs. 
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fP» c * be d .ried cm mats, and a moderate-,:zed t-odown would hold’a large cargo. When 
gather: d, it may be carried to a considerable distance without bein«- injured - -o that once 
! : ‘riy introduced, the article might probably be produced in spots of land scattered through 
;V f : '-‘ba-xfe in the vic.mty ot the. factory, and left to the care and ownership of the native. 
With : u. For indigo a considerable outla'- i: : S ary 

in the construction of vats and requisite buildings; still more expensive machinery may in 
ail likelihood be required for sugar. The indigo weed will not bear carriage of many hours 
ut injury, to say nothing of the expense of conveying so bulky an article ♦ the same 
• . > afion is in its degree applicable to sugar; and indeed, in regard to all articles tobacco 
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sible ground of apprehen sion from the settlement of Europeans, whether vm look to the 
character of the inhabitants or the nature of the country. 

20. Lastly, I would remark, that if the authorities in England entertain any alarm lest 
Europeans should be induced in any considerable numbers to resort to India, and to settle 
in the interior on the mere speculation of holding land with a view to the profits of rent, I 
have no hesitation in avowing my conviction that such alarm is wholly groundless. I he 
European capitalist can, in my opinion, only find his advantage in India in the production 
of articles for tiie home market, or in affecting some great improvement, which accomplished, 
be will rarely find any advantage in retaining land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the 
value which I am given to understand natives set upon land, that I think it probable that 
they would be enabled to buy out all Europeans holding tenures in which some great im¬ 
provement had not been made, or which were not held in connection with some v duaeo 
mercantile concern. 

(signed) W. C. Bentinck. 


(49).— MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, dated lath December 1821). 

I concur generally in the Governor-general’s remarks on the recent orders from die 
irablc tii T Din cl ' , i ihe encouragement offered to Europeans by 

the Government for iheir settlement inlands, with a view to the improvement oi the [in¬ 
ducts af India : and I have only to add the expression of my deep regret at the reso.ution oi 
the Honourable Court to obstruct the establishment of Europeans in the possession ot lands* 
lawfully acquired, as I thoroughly believe that their unrestricted establishment is essential 
to the prosperity of this country, and necessary for the future security ot our Indian 

empire. (signed) C. T. Mstcalvjb. 



(50.)—MINUTE of IF. B. Bayley, Esq., dated 81st .December 1829. 

1 regh.et that the Honourable Court of Directors should have seen reason to disapprove 
the measure adopted by this Government in February last,for permitting Europeans to Imid 
lands on lease for the cultivation of indigo anti other articles The ruh s and restriction.; 
with which that measure was compamed, did not indeed correspond m all r. - g o 
those prescribed in the . ft ef May 1824; but I concur with the Governo 

i in opifc&Ofe, 1 ached to the modifications tic a they 

deserve, and that the rules which were retained, provided all the to -unties \vhi i \ e:< 

necessary. . . . » 

2 . Intruth the renaming restrictions were abundantly mnb.oru-sim.i- unil invoker so 

much previous inquiry and the adjustment of so numy minute int-n ms, that the intended 
indulgence of Government would have been called iuto operate very gradually and less 
frequently than was to be dtvired. . . 

3. But anxious as I am that much greate. facilities should he grunted with the objeU of 

. a pit a 1 and emj. my fhevi skik m nn- 

j e products of India, I snll f H i:ha. ‘ir Taws of judicial 

institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extvnsi la * *1 property m b • hdon v 

of the country, except upon conditions coric-puiulmg with those which wore returned in the 
Resolution or Govt rument oi Fobmary kiM. 

Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to declare that nil persewq Europe o 
native, residing in tin', inferior of nr provinces in India, shall be subject to th -arm- regu¬ 
lations and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminal; and shall, by the delegul >n of 

sufficient 
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gjun.pt . f f^®® ient Payers for that purpose, enable the British Government in India to modify and 

EuropeanTin India. STw St” 8 t0 S f ^ which time to time be found ices- 

i-ry , ,roni .hat moment tlie unrestricted admission of European British subjects and the 

Zrr s r t0 ac , < ? m , le ®? d h , OId property on an ec l ual footing with the natives of 

fils t'o’ JSLtweu'tt>' oSSST* *>“ with the most important bone- 

Even with the limited powers now possessed by our local tribunals to prevent or punish 
benc^s on the part of European British subjects, and with the obvious disadvanlages which 
result from a divmed j unsdiction, and from restrictions which go to encourage acts of fraud 
and violence I am of opinion that the most solid benefits have resulted and continue to 
r- ult from the residence and employment of European British subjects in the interior of 
the country, and that the mischiefs and inconveniences have in practice been of much less 
unportance than has been commonly supposed. The measures sanctioned by Government 
i the Resolution of February last, would have operated, gradually but certainly, to diminish 
those inconveniences, and to extend and augment those benefits. 

Concurring generally in the sentiments which have been expressed by the Right honour¬ 
able the Governor-general and by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in regard to the great moral and poli- 
t.r'.l advantages to be anticipated from the extensive employment of British skill and 
capital in India; I will only say, that this object may, in my judgment, be safely accom¬ 
pli- ad without injustice or injury to the native inhabitants, and 'without exciting dissatis¬ 
faction on their part, provided always that the European British resident be subject to the 
sume laws and amenable to the same tribunals as the native, and that the Supreme Govern- 
m nt be vested with sufficient powers to modify and improve pur laws and judicial institu- 
tiom, to the fiul extent which circumstances may render desirable. 

(signed) W. B. Bayley. 


(51.) Letter to 
Bengal Govern¬ 
ment ; 6 April 
1831. 


^l.) Extract LE1TER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal (Revenue Department), dated the Oth April 1831. 

Occupation of Lands by Europeans. 


Government of opinion that the grant of 
long leases would obviate the necessity of 
Europeans renting lands in the names of their 
servants, diminish litigation, improve the coin- 
dition of the ryot, enhance the value of land, 
supersede the system of advances, bring wastes 
under culture, keep down prices, avert the 
evils of foreign competition, and preserve the 
indigo trade to India. Government anticipate 
no evils from the free resort of Europeans to 
India, on the following grounds : that their 
being under the eye of Government is a guarantee for their good conduct; that education is 
progressive• that European agency already exists to a great extent; that no complaints 
li;ive reached Government of the conduct of European holders; and because of the superior 
knowledge and “the higher morals that distinguish onr countrymen,” If * free resort to 
l n<Jr, wore allowed, Government think there would rather he a deficiency than a redundancy 
•> Lnropoan souiera. On ail these grounds, Government urge the Court to relax their 
restrictive orders, 


Para. l. We shall now reply to your letter 
dated 1st January 1830. 

2. We have given to this letter and its 
accompanying documents that attention which 
the importance of the subject demands ; but, 
on consideration, we are not disposed 10 sug¬ 
gest any other course than that which we 
communicated to you in our despatch dated 
the 8th July 1829; you will therefore con¬ 
tinue to aci implicitly on the instructions 
therein conveyed. 
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(52.)—Extract LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bengal (Financial Department), dated 2d April 1828. 

We feel great indignation at the facts disclosed in the statement recorded by your acting 
secretary, of the circumstances attending the failure of a mercantile house at Calcutta ; 
from which it would appear, “that the house was long insolvent, and sold by a judgment 
bond to another firm, which supported it while it was gathering up, mostly upon credit, large 
quantities of produce of all kinds in the interior; and just at the moment when ali had been 
collected, or was in transit to the Presidency, judgment was entered on the bond in the 
Supreme Court, and the whole community of the interior saw the goods they had provided, 
and looked upon as their security, torn from under their eyes, without hope of a fraction of 
their value being set apart to satisfy their claims. Unfortunately the failure of this firm, 
though the largest, is by no means the only one of the same kind.” 

We are not surprised that such transactions had the effect of irritating “the native com¬ 
munity of the country against the European character and mode of transacting business/* 
and we think that the law ought effectually to provide against these practices. 

We have thought it right to place the papers upon this subject in the hands of our law 
officers, for their opinion upon the present state of the partnership and bankrupt laws, 
as applicable to India; it being our intention to consider the propriety of applying for 
a legislative enactment, to remedy so far as may be practicable all existing defects, and to 
guard the Indian community against losses in their transactions with Europeans, whether 
arising from improper collusion, or from the failure of firms the partners in which may have 
transferred their property to England. 


(53.)—EXTRACT from Judicial Letter to Bengal y dated 6th August 1828. 

Para. 10. The lawless violence of Indigo planters in the interior of the country was 
strongly animadverted upon in the circular orders issu d by Government on 13 and 20 July 
1810 ; and wc see with regret that it has not yet been repressed. 

11. In some places these persons keep large armed t lufoli&hineUts for supporting their 
claims by force, and they or their servants become involved in violent affrays or other breaches 
of the law. 

12. The officiating judge of circuit, Mr. Steer, in his report after the first session for 18-J L 
speaking of Dacca Jclalpore, says, “There is a class of persons very common <n this district, 
and who are emphatically designated hitteuls, or bludgeon-men. They have of ink* )* as 
become numerous, their conduct extremely violent, ami subversive of the peace oft! e u~ 
try; they hire themselves out on occasions of affrays; sets of them arc. attached to a mesa 
every indigo factory, for the purpose of protecting its property and cultivation, bat u ore espc 
ciaily to enforce payment of ouktamling balances from the ryots, to secure and hold in seism 
their crops, and not imnequently to lay hold ot and carry off the produce of neighbouring 
cultivators.** This account is confirmed by Mr. Mnkrd, another oflu'ianng judim, and by 
Mr. Akmuty, the chief judge of the Dacia circuit. In Mr. AlunutyV letter to the registrar 
of the Nizamut Ada whit, dated 7th August 1823, wc find the following passage : “ Some of 
the indigo planters and their • itivc servants, with a view to enforce then advances to the 
ryote for cultivation of the indigo plant, frequently have recourse to the most violent mea¬ 
sure*, without the consent'of the landed proprietors, to take forcible possession of their lands, 
and to seize aud confine the cultivators according' to their option, which generally produce 
affrays, assaults-'and ho micides in the mofussil, between the indigo planters and the zombi* 
dare, tuloukdars and rvots. buck cases are constantly brought for investiu 'turn before the 
Foil) dairy-court, and ultimately appealed to this court.” Their radfiftmdua tuid oppression 
in other districts wore represented to you from Rajoshaye, Nuddcu and Jessorc, and petitions 
agaiubt them were presented to the jSlizumnt Aduwlut. 
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3. In your letter of the 5th October 182(>, you have* brought to our notice certain pro- 
erodings in regard to complaints against Mr. Dunlop, an indigo planter in Jessore, the result 
of v hich however you say was not such as to justify your depriving Mr. Dunlop of his licence 
to reside in the interior of the country. We are'by no means satisfied with those proceedings. 
It is clear that many charges of gross oppression had been made against Mr. Dunlop and his 
servants ; some preferred to the magistrate, and others to the acting cultivator, but that very 
few of them had been fully investigated. In one case five servants of Mr. Dunlop were con¬ 
victed of attacking a man’s house, wounding him with a bludgeon and spear, and plundering 
him of property to the amount of 25 rupees; and they were sentenced each to imprisonment, 
with hard labour, for six months. There were several other cases, but they were dismissed, 
either because the evidence was not believed, or because they were not fully prosecuted. In 
regard to one o! these, in which the servants of Mr. Dunlop were acquitted on a charge of 
ire to a man’s house, forcibly destroying his crop, and sowing the ground with indigo, 
the acting magistrate says he was, nevertheless, strongly impressed with the belief that the 
outrages had actually been committed, and that he entertained not the slightest doubt of the 
prosecutor’s crop having been destroyed, and the ground forcibly sowed with indigo. In one 
instance Mr. Dunlop or his servants, appear to have been convicted of an act of illegal vio- 
1 nee, but the case was not considered of so aggravated a nature as to render the accused 
parties liable to punishment; Mr. Dunlop was mercly-warned against the exercise of violence 
towards the ryots, and those who might have sustained damage from his acts were referred to 
prosecute for the same in the civil court. In transmitting his report., the magistrate adverted 
to a statement by the acting collector, who said it had been represented to him, in a place 
v. lie re e v( nsidcrable number of Mr. Dunlop’s factories were situated, that many of Mr. Dun- 
fob's outrages were never brought to the notice of the court, and that the reason assigned was, 
t<idt attempts to seek redress had been met by destruction of property by fire, and ruin and 
loss ot character to the families of many, which deterred others from exposing themselves and 
families to similar risks. On tins statement the acting magistrate remarks as follows: u That 

1 ’ Du dops name does inspire terror into the breasts not only of the poor ryots in his 
/icmify, but f v :n in those ol the opulent zemindars, is a fact which I am sufficiently ready to 
admit, and that this terror must have its foundation in Mr. Dunlop’s violence seems a legiti¬ 
mate inference ; but I may be allowed to remark, that it might be the consequence of 
Mr. Dunlop’s past conduct as well as of his present, and that it is for his Lordship in Council 
to determine wl ace of this kind, or even the character for which is 

generally ascribed to Mr. Dunlop, is sufficiently definite to be received as proof against him ” 
It was obviously of consequence to ascertain whether there was any foundation for the impu¬ 
tations of the acting collector, and whether in the particular cases referred to in the correspond¬ 
ence, the proce< dings of the magistrate had been properly conducted. You justly remarked in 
n letter to the superintend ant of police, dated 10 July 1823, that although the instances in 
which the magistrates had reported to Government their having taken cognizance of acts of 
violence committed by British subjects against natives, w ere not numerous, it could not thenc e 
lx inferred that, such acts were of infrequent occurrence. The mere fact therefore of nothing 
havmg been judicially proved against Mr. Dualop in the Jessore court, without a full assur¬ 
ance that justice was effectually and equally dispensed in cases where that gentleman was 
concerned, would afford no presumption that he was not an unfit person to be allowed to 
r- in the interior. But if the official statements to which we have ref rred could be at all 
relied on, it was to be feared that the natives were not properly protected against him by the 
ordinary tribunals of the district. 

14 There are other circumstances however re- [acting tho -amt individual, which in our 
e«i )f imports not noticed them in your cornu >n to 

- In 1020, ( harges against Mr. Dunlop and hm servants, for < using, imprisoning, forcibly 
carrying awny, healing, wounding and plundering the natives, were submitted to you by flic 
mugjstpites»»f .1 assort* and Dacca Jelalpore, and those, outrages 1m l been complain oury 

years. I h«* accused were u# . aie instances punished, hut the chief offenders escaped, because 
charges wm:e not prosecuted. The magistrate of Jessore said of Mr. Dunlop, “ Such is 

a his 
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his influence that a plaintiff is frequently intimidated by him from persevering in legal pro¬ 
cess, and it is for this reason that so many causes have been struck off the file.' 7 The magis¬ 
trate of Dacca Jelaipore used similar language. In a report, transmitting a list of 15 cases 
against Mr. Dunlop and his assistants or servants, he said, “ If further evidence is necessary 
to establish their continued exercise of such arbitrary measures and unvaried defiance of all 
legal restraint, I could transmit a list of perhaps a hundred of such cases, and it is notorious 
that the neighbouring district of Jessore has greater cause to deprecate the residence of these 

E arsons within its jurisdiction. Few of the complaints preferred against these British subjects 
ave. been brought to issue ; a circumstance owing to the little respect the defendants have 
evinced to the orders of the court, and the easy means they possess of evading its processes/ 7 
It certainly does not appear to us that the report furnished by Mr. Dawes, the acting magis¬ 
trate of Jessore, in March 1821, was sufficient to give any reasonable satisfaction to Govern¬ 
ment that Mr. Dunlop was not implicated in any of the transactions referred to. We have 
not found any further report from that magistrate in regard to a case of great outrage 
charged against one of Mr. Dunlop’s principal European superintendents ; nor can we 
account for the little attention bestowed on the representation of the acting magistrate of 
Dacca Jelaipore, who applied for the removal of Mr. Dunlop and one of his assistant s from 
the district, on the ground of their misconduct. You directed that officer to make a lull 
inquiry into such of the cases as were still under investigation, and to submit afterwards to 
Government a report on the subject. We cannot however discover that any such report 
was made; and we find that, on the 28th December 1821, Mr. Dunlop, who it is to be 
observed had not our permission to be in India, applied for a licence to reside in Dacca 
Jelaipore, and that on the same day you granted it, without any reference whatever to the 
charges against him. We have observed with much regret this instance of remissness on 
the part of your Government. Adverting to the character and conduct of Mr. Dunlop, and 
to the experienced difficulty of controlling Europeans not in the service, when at a distance 
from the Presidency, you should not have given that individual permission to reside in the 
interior without due caution, and an ample assurance that by granting it you would not 
endanger the rights of the natives whom you were bound to protect. \\ e think the Nii.u- 
mut Adawlut should have been directed to send for the official proceedings from Jessore 
and Dacca Jelaipore, and to issue to the magistrate or court of circuit such orders as ine 
several cases required. But when it was made known to you by the statement of ihe acting 
magistrate of Dacca Jelaipore, that in a great number of instances the most serious charges 
against Mr. Dunlop and his assistants remained uninvestigated only because ihe acc sed 
had evaded process, it was incumbent on your Government to take notice ot so open a dis¬ 
regard of the obligations of public duty. This was a complete denial of justice to the 
natives, under a shameless pretence : it was quite impossible that the parties ui question 
could have evaded the process of the magistrate unless from some criminal neglect or con¬ 
nivance of the public onicers. n 

15. We desire to know whether Mr. Dunlop has the permission ot Government to noi'l 
lands in Jessore. It is distinctly stated bv the acting collector that he has not such per¬ 
mission ; yet that he holds lands to a considerable extent. We conclude that when a direct 
violation of the law is thus brought to the notice of Government, it is your practice as it. is 

for its enforcement ; but we are unable to discover 
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- Lng the magistrates had, under the law, ample means of protecting the natives against them ; 

£ ■ y-' a of if, with those means at their command, any of your public functionaries are found inadequate 

Lump cans in India, to the great purposes of their appointments, they should be removed, and men willing and 
abhj to execute the laws ippointed in their room. We must here refer you to an occasion 
on which the acting magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore was manifestly chargeable with a neglect 
</ duty, in regal’d to complaints made to him against an indigo planter and his dependents; 
instead of instituting an immediate inquiry and preventing injustice, be contented him- 
self with ordering that the petitions should be recorded. For this neglect he was very 
properly cen, hi ed^by the judge of circuit, but neither the Nizamut Adawlut nor the Govern¬ 
ment appear to have taken any notice of his proceedings. As the degraded state of the 
administration of justice in Dacca Jelalpore required particular attention, we think you 
should have enforced the censure by your sanction, and pressed it upon the attention of the 
Nizamut Adawlut ; for it is obvious that if the business of a district is conducted with so 
little regard to the due execution of the laws on the part of the magistrate, there can be no 
general protection of person or property. 

17 An application having been made by Messrs. Palmer & Co. and other principal mer¬ 
cantile houses in Calcutta, in behalf of the indigo planters in Dacca, who were represented 
a.^ aggrieved by certain orders of the Court of Circuit issued through the magistrate, the 
interference of Government was readily obtained with no longer delay than three days; the 
Governor-general in Council directed the Nizamut Adawlut to give such immediate instruc¬ 
tions to the magistrate as should prevent him from giving effect to those orders, which 
appeared to Government to be equally unauthorized and injudicious. The planters must have 
known that they might have had an explanation or revision of the proceedings of the Court 
of Circuit, merely by petitioning that court at Dacca; and when they sought to attain their 
object by the hr !p of powerful patrons at Calcutta, who could procure the direct interference 
of Government in their favour, it might have been presumed that they had some particular 
reason for so doing : we know no cau.-e why the applicants in this case should not have been 
referred to the regular judicial authorities : ’he truth was the orders of the Court of Circuit 
were perfectly proper, although they had been misinterpreted by the magistrate. The Nizu- 
mut Adawlut, with their reply to the communication from Government, forwarded to you the 
explanations iurmshed by the Court of Circuit, and copies of two petitions whic^h they had 
recently received containing many scrims ..-barges against the indigo planters. It certainly 
does appear to us th ,ngs of the natives, as set forth in these papers, were eoSS 

to a degree of attention no less prompt than that which had been given to the interests and 
allegations of those whom they charged to be their oppressors ; yet the subject was not 
noticed for six months; it was then intimated to the Nizauiut Adawlut that the Governor- 
general in Council was satisfied that the representations contained in one of the petitions, 
which was anonyiuouwen* grossly ( xaygtnulcd . the satisfaction of Government on the ac¬ 
quittal of an indigo planter, in rase of an affray mentioned by Mr, Alnnuty, the circuit judge^ 
was also expressed, but no inquiry was made respecting the remaining allegations m Mr. 
Ahmuty’s letter, and in the other p< i d ion, which was signed by 03 persons. 

in. On your consultations of 12 April 1027* wr find recorded an engagement which the 
• 'vybtrato. of Dacca Jelalpore had taken from all the indigo planters in his district, begin¬ 
ning as follows : “ Whereas it has coroe to the knowledge of this court, that at the time of 
cultivating, sowing and catting the indigo-plant, the proprietors of indigo factories iu this dis¬ 
trict re in the habit of asseanbljng and temporarily entertaining in la ir service a number of 
men, inhabitants of this and other districts, armed with clubs, spears and other weapons, by 
whose t :d they tnk< forcible possesion of disputed crops and lands, and cause serious affrays 
in which people are frequent ly killed or wounded, and by which the pence of the country is 
seriourly disturbed : that these armed bands frequently watch the opp< rtunity to com- 

u> 1 d< ' vitios mid other heinous ofo:n<The party to the dod then engages, under a 
penalty ot 3,000 rupees, that ! e v. )l abstain from various acts c-1 violence and oppression 
which arc therein enumerated, and that he will submit to the laws. 
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19. As the planters were fully aware that the magistrate had no power to exact such an 
engagement from them, and as they might either have refused to execute it, or protested 
against it to the Government or to the Court of Circuit, the act must be considered as volun¬ 
tary on their part; it is therefore with surprise that we have seen such an admission of their 
notorious criminality; but we cannot sufficiently express our concern on observing that a 
magistrate should have acknowledged, with seeming indifference, that the administration of 
justice in the district under his charge was in so feeble a state as is implied in this document ; 
that instead of enforcing the laws, he should have had recourse to the device of penalty- 
bonds to induce men to obey them; and that all this should be passed over by the Nizamut 
Adawlut and even by the Government without comment, as if it were a matter of course. 

20. You have very properly directed that all cases in which a British subject residing in 
the interior has been guilty of violence, oppression or injustice towards the natives, in prose¬ 
cution of indigo or other commercial transactions, shall be brought to your notice, and ha ve 
declared that in every instance of a serious nature you will recal the licence under which 
the individual may be residing in the interior ; we are of opinion, however, that every case of 
violent affray attended with aggravating circumstances, in which the servants of an indigo 
factory have been engaged, whether the European head of the establishment has been 
included in the charge or not, should be examined by the circuit judge, and that the super- 
intendant of police should be required to furnish with liis annual report a specific statement 
of those cases. 

21. We desire to be informed whether the superintendant has ever supplied, the reports 
required of him by your orders of the 9th March 1821. 

22. Regulation Vi. of 1828, having for its objeetthe more prompt adjustment of disputes 
and enforcement of contracts for the cultivation of indigo, is very proper as far as it goes; and 
the remarks and orders contained in your letter to the superintendant of police, dated 10th 
July 1823, respecting the violence of the European planters, appear to us to be generully 
judicious; but if* as vou admit to have been the case, the planters were frequently in the 
habit of obliging the ryots to receive advances, and of adopting illicit and other improper 
means to compel them to cultivate indigo, it was of importance that the most effectual 
means should have been used to put a stop to such unwarrantable proceedings. Wo are of 
opinion that the discretionary power of Government in granting licences to Europeans to 
reside in the interior, and also the power vested in them by the provisions of section 3, 
Regulation XXXVIII. of 1793,have not been exercised with that caution which the general 
conduct of the Europeans demanded, and that the proceedings of the magistrates have not 
been superintended with the necessary vigilance and severity. 

23. We direct that, immediately on the receipt of this letter, you prepare for our De¬ 
formation a special report of the British subjects and other Europeans residing or holding 
lands or factories for the cultivation or manufacture of indigo in the several districts urul *r 
your presidency; we d'dre to know tho names end descriptions of those pen on a tn« 1 the 
nature and extent of their establishment, as far os it may be in your power to ascertain t no 
Fume ; you \vill state whether they have permission to hold lands, or to resale in the interior; 
and you will furnish us with a list and summary of all cased recorded in the ci\il and criminal 
courts, since 1810, in which they, or their principal or armed servants, nave beva concerned 
as plaintiffs or defendants hi regard to disputes connected with their indigo business. 
Finally, we desire to be distinctly told, whether,in the opinion of your tuw rumen!, or of 
the judicial authorities generally, it is necessary, for the effectual suhjcciioH of the iudigo 
planters and their servants to the control of law, that uuy further legislative provisions 
should be made in addition to those which already exist. 
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St'element of C 54 -)—EXTRACT Bengal Judicial ‘Consultations, 24 th March 1829 . 

Lurop^a in India ^ Read a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors m‘ the Judicial 

• \ s Department, dated the 6 th August 1828 . 
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The Vice President in Council desires that an 
extract from paragraph 23 of the Honourable 
Court’s letter be sent to the magistrates and 
joint magistrates throughout the provinces, direct¬ 
ing them to furnish the information required, ac¬ 
cording to the form given in the margin. 


(55.) Letter from 
O uvernruont of 
Bengal, on Inter- 
rour&e with Native 
Inhabitants ; 

8 .September 1829* 


(65.)— Extract LETTER from the Governor-General in Council at Bengal (Judicial 
Department), dated 8th September 1820. \ 


Letter from Court, 6 August 1828, paras. 
10 to 28.— Violent affrays originating in the 
misconduct of European indigo planters or 
their servants. 


Para. 6 . We are 1 concerned to observe that 
your Honourable Court saw reason to lie 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of Govern¬ 
ment in the instances noticed in these para¬ 
graphs, particularly in respect to certain 
complaints preferred against Mr. Dunlop and his servants, for acts of violence committed in 
the districts of Jessoro and Dacca Jelalpore, during the year 1820 . 

0 . Adverting to thf remarks of your Honourable Court in paragraph 14, on the subject of 
a licence having been granted to Mr- Dunlop to r aide in the dirtricl of Dacca Jelalpore, not¬ 
withstanding the unfavourable reports of his character and conduct, it is propel to explain 
'Imt the proceedings noticed in the general letter to your Honourable Court, dated the 6 th 
October 1820, appear to have borne reference to the conduct of Mr. Alan Campbell Dunlop, 
whereas the licence granted on the 28th of December 1821 was granted to another ind* 
vidual named Alan Colquhoun Dunlop. 

7 . Mr. Dunlop, 
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7. Mr. Dunlop, whose removal the magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore recommended m his 
loiter "of 18th July 1820, is represented in that letter as residing at that time m the district, 
under licence: and from the proceedings of the annexed date, it appears that lie (Mr. Alan 
Campbell Dunlop) obtained leave to reside in that district on the 26th March 1810. 
Mr. Dunlop is reported to have returned to,Europe in the year 1826. 

8. We are sorry to find that the report called for from the acting magistrate of Dacca 
Jelalpore (Mr. T. D. Gordon) on the 1st December 1820, does not appear to have been 
furnished. 

0 In pursuance of the opinion expressed by your Honourable Court, we Imve noctet 
the Nizamut Adawlut to instruct the several magistrates and joint magistrates to submit to 
the commissioners of/ circuit, for their examination, every case of violent affray, attended , 
with ao-pravating circumstances, in which the servants of an indigo factory mav leiea ei e 
eno-ao-ed, whether the European at the head of the establishment shall have been included 
in & the charge or not, and each of the-commissioners has been desired to furnish a spt me 
statement of such cases. 

10 We beer leave to refer your Honourable Court to the documents noted in the margin, 
forwarded as separate numbers in the packet, for the information required mthis paragraph. 

11 The provisions of Regulation VI. 10ti3, and the state of the law affecting engagements 

fo/tile cultivation of MitA have been lately node, our coition i »d a r< „a. 

been made to the Sadder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut on the subject, t le result 
which will be reported hereafter to your Honourable Court. 

1-2 In the mean time the magistrates and joint magistrates throughout the provinces have 
been called upon to furnish, in a prescribed form, the details necessary to enable us to pre¬ 
pare the special report required by your Honourable Couit in this paragraph. 


(55.) Letter from 
Government ot 
Bengal, on Inter¬ 
course with Native 
Inhabitants; 

8 September 1S29. 


(06.)—LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the Governor-general in Council 
of Bengal, to the Court of Directors, dated 1st of June 1830. 


To the Honourable the Court of- Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 


(56.) Letter from 
Government of 
Bengal, on Inter¬ 
course with Native 
Inhabitants * 

1 June 1830. 


W. P. 


Honourable Sirs, 

Para, 1. Ovit last despatch in this department was dated the 18th ultimo. 

In the 12th paruoraph of our letter of the 8th September 1821), we iufoimed \om 
Honourable CoTthat fhe magistrates and joint magistrates throughoift he . 

had been called upon to furnish, m a prescribed form, the details necess. ry ' ' . ; 

prepare the special report of British subjects and other Europeans residm,, niU.rioi, 

S/King Jj"o, Erie, for the e u lli.,tion mettuheto, ol thJe.te re,u ,, «l m the 
2 nd paragraph of your Honourable (. ourt s letter* dated the i • 

3. The information was - M- d for on the date noted in the margin; but up to the mouth Crimien; < -..s- 
of December the returns had been only partially rendered; and m pursuance ot the Mareh 

Governoe-general's Minute, recorded on the 18 th of that month, further mtormafem was 1899, Nft. 48. 
called for from the local officers, and they, as well as the commibsioi c 1 s of count. and 
the Nizamut Adawlut, were required to state their opinion, whether it is necessary, tor the. 
effectual subjection of the indigo planters and their sen ants to the control ot law, t mt anv 
further legislative provisions should be made in addition to those which already exist. 
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-- 4. The returns received conformably to the foregoing orders are entered separately: the 

Settlement of first series, from No. 1 to No. 98, in reply to the orders of the 24th of March : the second. 
** uropeans in India. from No. 108 to No. 2 G 2 , in reply to those of the 29th December, 

6 . The whole are recorded on our proceedings of this date, and are herewith submitted 
Appx No. 60 . as separate numbers in the packet, together with an Abstract Register, prepared in the 
secretary’s office, with reference to the last series of returns received from the magistrates 
and commissioners of the several divisions. 

6 . It will afford satisfaction to your Honourable Court to learn from those documents, 
that the local officers generally entertain a very favourable opinion of the chamcter of the 
European planters. They are represented as kind in their treatment of the natives around 
them; and, with few exceptions, the local officers do not consider any new enactments 
necessary for their subjection to the control of law. 

7 . The Court of Nizamut Adawlut observe, that “ the only measures calculated, in the 
judgment of the court, to secure the proposed object, would be either to enhance the 
powers conferred on the justices of the peace by section 105, of the 53d Geo. 3 , c. 155, 
or to make it lawful for the Government to appoint commissioners for the trial of British 
subjects euarged with affrays, from time to time as occasions may arise for such proceed¬ 
ings, The court are, however, by no means prepared to advocate the expediency or 
necessity of either of those measures. The instances which have been brought to the 
notic e of this court, in which British subjects have been personally implicated in cases of 
affray of a serious nature, have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of this 
description, the magistrate, in his capacity of justice of the peace, is already armed with 
sufficient powers, while the establishment of any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized to 
inflict heavy penalties, without the intervention of trial by jury, would obviously be 
regarded wath extreme jealousy, and be attended with many inconveniences.” 

p, ‘ ^ r * R° ss 13 opinion, that British subjects residing out of Calcutta should be ren¬ 
dered amenable to the criminal laws of the country enacted by the Government, in com¬ 
mon wit!) ike natives. He thinks, that in the very few instances that would occur of 
Europeans being brought to trial, a jury, composed half of natives and half of Europeans 
or descendant* of Europeans, might even now be assembled; and that, were Europeans 
freely permitted to settle in the country, any difficulty in assembling a jury so composed 
that might at first be experienced, would soon cease to exist. The subject has engaged 
our serious attention, and we hope to be able to submit, in a very short time, the result of 
our deliberations, in concurrence with the judges of the Supreme Court, upon this very 
important question. * J 


We have the honour to be, honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful humble servants, 

(signed) W. Bei* tinge. 

W. B. Bay ley. 

Fort William, 1st June 1830. C. T. Metcalfe. 
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(57.)—Extract of a LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the Governor-general in (57Lettci from 

Coimcil at Bengal , to the Court of Directors, dated 9th November 1830. Government of 

Bengal, on Inter- 

Para. 8. A memorial from the Indigo Planters of Jessore, and a representation from the coi:rse v :l h ^ at * ve 
house of Messrs. Alexander & Co. of Calcutta, are recorded on the annexed date*; these * n !^j tan * s; . 
documents have reference to the Regulations in force relative to the cultivation of indigo, 9 1 o'eni er^i& 30 . 
and the contracts between planter and ryot, which are represented bv the above-mentioned * Criminal Consul- 
parties as not affording a just or sufficient protection to individuals engaged in the culture of t®tions, 9th June 
indigo, and praying therefore for some legislative interference on their behalf. * 1 * 3 3°> os - 1 3 2, 

9. Regulation VI. 1823, was enacted with a view to support the indigo planters in 
their just interests in contracts with the cultivators who had received advances: adverting, 
however, to certain points noticed in the above documents, it appeared to us that some 
further provisions might be necessary to accomplish what was intended by the enactment 
of 1823. We therefore transmitted the whole of the papers to the Nizamut Adawlut, and 
directed the court to take the existing law relative to the transactions between indigo 
planters and ryots cultivating under engagements, into their consideration, and to report 
their sentiments on the propositions submitted in the application, and generally, on the best 
means of affording protection and security to the parties concerned. 

10. Several other documents recorded on the same date, having reference to the ques¬ 
tion, were likewise forwarded to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

11. On the proceedings above' referred to are likewise recorded several reports respecting 
the disturbed state of the district of Dacca Jelalpore, originating in indigo transactions 
between rival factories. 


12. The registrar of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut submitted the several Minutes of 
the judges of the S-udder Dewaimy Adawlut, with the draft of a Regulation prepared by 
Mr. Ross, in the provisions of which the court concurred generally, though on the point 
of Europeans becoming landed proprietors the court declined giving any opinion. To 
these Minutes we beg t.o refer your Honnurable Court, as well as to the several documents 
connected with our proceedings of the date already specified, for the grounds on which we 
considered it advisable, after mature deliberation, to amend the provisions of Regula- 
tion VI. 1823, and provide more effectually for enforcing the execution of contracts 
relating to the cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, in pursuance of which purpose we 
passed Regulation V. of 1830, the usual number of copies of which were transmitted to 
your Honourable Court. 


(58.)—LETTER from the Registrar to the Nizamut Adawlut, to the Secretary to 

Government, dated 3 d April 1830. 

Sir, 

1 am desired by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut to acknowledge the receipt of your 
eiters, dated the 29 th of December and 23 d ultimo, with the extract enclosed in the former 
r ° lu a letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under Ante the 6th of August 
828, requesting the court’s opinion as to whether any further legislative provisions should 
e m& de, in addition to those already existing, for the effectual subjection of indigo planters 
n *heir servants to the cont rol of the law. 

of tl ^ r ‘ ply> l am directed to observe, that the only measures calculated, in the judgment 
«°uri, to secure the proposed object, would be, either to enhance the power cou- 
lri\vluI f* i u< tice8 of the peace by section 105, Act 53 Geo. 3, r. 155, or to .nuke it 

char ] • e Government to appoint commissioners for the trial of British subjects 

1 Ult h aflrays, from tin. to time as occasions may arise for such proceedings. 

3 F 3. The 
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Minute, on Inter¬ 
course with Native 
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3 . The court are, however, by no means prepared to advocate the expediency or neces¬ 

sity either these measures. 1 he instances which have been brought to the notice of 
this court, in which British subjects have been personally implicated in cases of affray of 
a serious nature, have been rare. For the suppression of minor offences of this description 
the magistrate, in his capacity of justice of the peace, is already armed with sufficient 
powers; while the < -lent of any anomalous jurisdiction, authorized to inflict heavy 

penalties without the intervention of trial by jury, would obviously be regarded with 
extreme jealousy, and be attended with many inconveniences. 

4 . Mr. Ross directs me to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship‘in Council, the 
accompanying copy of a Minute, which he has deemed it necessary to record on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. 

I am, &c. 

Fort William, 3 d April 1830 . (signed) W. H. Macnaghten, Registrar. 



( 59 .)— MINUTE by Mr. Ross. 

In the remark contained in the 3 d paragraph of this reply to the Judicial Secretary’s 
letter, viz. “ that British subjects are rarely charged with the commission of serious affrays," 
I entirely concur ; and it should be added, that they are even more rarely charged with the 
commission of offences of any other hind. I am of opinion, however, that British subjects, 
residing out of Calcutta, should be rendered amenable to the criminal law r s of the country 
enacted by the Government, in common with the natives. The tribunals appointed to 
admin:s' t those laws, if competent to administer them justly to the natives, and to 
Europeans not British subject*, must surely be considered competent to administer them 
also to British subjects. 

British subjects, choosing to reside within the jurisdiction of the country tribunals 
could not object to being rendered amenable to them, on any other ground than that of 
their d fective constitution or character ; but that is an objection which might be urged 
against them with more reason by the natures, who cannot withdraw from their jurisdiction • 
and it is one which, jf well founded, may be and ought to be removed. 

A British subject, brought to trial for a serious offence before a court of circuit, might 
have the option of being tried by a jury ; and indeed the same option might be allowed 5 to 
natives, in cases in which a trial by jury might be deemed necessary to ensure the attain¬ 
ment of justice. 

In the very few instances that would occur of Europeans being brought to trial, a jury, 
composed half of natives and half of Europeans or descendants of Europeans, might even 
dow be assembled; and were Europeans freely permitted to settle in the country, any 
difficulty in assembling a jury so composed, that might at first be experienced, would soon 
cease to exist. 

Fort William, 1st April 1830. 


(signed) A. Ross. 
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The following Statement is presented by the Secretary : 

(6o.)~rSTATEMENT of European Indigo Planters in the several Districts of the Western 
and Lower Provinces ; the Dumber of Factories, and the extent of the Cultivation; the number 
of Civil and Criminal Cases decided for and against them and their Servants, during the last 
. Five Years; with Abstracts of the Opinions recorded by the Magistrates and Commissioners 
of Circuit, regarding the necessity of further Legislative Provisions for the effectual subjection 
of the Indigo Planters and their Servants to the control of Law. 
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Qunntity of Cultivation. 

Decided in favour 
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Against. 
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For and 
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3 
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29,895 
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55 
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•Agra 

A%g! 


Ri maiiks t—There are no indigo planters in Seharunporo and Mozuffemugger. 

The magistrate of Meerut is not of opinion that any new provisions are necessary for 
the control of planters and their servants. * Unrestricted permission to Europeans to 
purchase lands, and to resort to the Lpper Provinces, desirable; the ad\antagcs aic 
great and certain, and should not be foregone on account of an evil comparative v 
small and remediable. The rule prohibiting the civil courts from trying suits in which 
both parties are Europeans should be rescinded. I he actitlg ]*>iut magistrate at 
Bolundshulmr has reason to believe that the transactions.oi the planters are com acted 
on fair and liberal principles. No new rules necessary ; trespass of cattle the clue 
cause of dispute bet ween planters and the people. * 

The Commissioner, when superintendant of police, never had occasion to bring the 
conduct of the planters to the notice of Government. The courts have sufficient power 
to control them and their servants. The rule which prohibits the cognizance ot suits 
between Europeans should be amended. 
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Remarks :_The Statement for Agra is imperfect, m consequence of the absence 

of the planters. The acting magistrate does not consider any further legislative pro¬ 
vision* be required ; the planters, timing or fancying summary redress hopeless by 
complaints to the courts, often take the law into their own hands; the charucfei o( 
the planters very good. The return from Allyphur lias not been received ; the acting 
commissioner Expresses himself to the same effect 

2 (continue/) 
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' r: r,i rk.s:—T he acting magistrate of Furruckabad during the short time he has 
been in charge of the district, has had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
t.ie planters ; further provisions unnecessary. 

Although no European planters reside in the Mynporee district, there are several 
factories situated in it. The transactions of the proprietors with the natives a^e fre- 
cjucntly brought before the judge and magistrate, and from the knowledge of their 
characters so obtained, he is disposed to think favourably of them, ° 

In the joint magistrate’s division of Etawah there are no European planters The 

S ?T r re T m ° D “. That :l law in anal °gy to the Hindoo laws, of the generd 

. *' " ‘ty oi tl,e ,i< .' use a , n,J partnership, should render the indigo factory re-=non<ihl.. 

lor acts and transactions directly or indirectly connected with it’ Imi;™r “ s . 

to ruin from the failure of firms. Not apprised of any ^1^0^ f • t0 °? 
tivation, in manufactures, arts and sciences by the planters! & On th/gene^TsV"! C “ ' 
inclined to believe that the character of indigo planters is not high. g SCale ’ 16 


Moradabad 
Nugeena - 


13,840 


For and 
Agaiusr 

50 



Remarks :—The magistrate of Moradalnd dnoa ™ r , 

■juisite to control the Europe indigo 


respectable and well conducted in their transactions with the natives. } ghly 
In the northern division of the district (Nugeena) there an no planters 
r he Commissioner formed hie opinion on a hat he knew of the planters in the district 
'»( Aliyghur, whore there w< re altogetl- r 36 factories, amt wlu-rc he held tlm ,ffi r 
judge and mag. .(rate for six years. He considers the laws, as they at nrr«„t f 
sufficient fin- the control of the planters and their servants; should - ho L. : „„• . ..* 
to a infily res; ectablc and industrious elm - efim-n if he did u.-n take »h-* g ,n J ust (ce 
01 publicly recording hi: - opinion of tin- uniform good conduct, of fi.J . °PP^ t,,nit y 
upright dealings of tlie k.ud and conciliatory treatment of the n nf.* v ’ °T a J e an '* 
the indigo plantov.i with whom he has t rtherto come in coi : - , » - 0D ~ P tirt 

dart ! very rare occurrence; that the country at large d< 
residence of f^pccublo Europeans in die interior 
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great benefit from the 
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eagerness with which the large zemindars apply to the planters to build factories on 
their estates. Has found the lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer and 
more industrious in the neighbourhood of the factories ’than those at a distance from 
them; cannot bring to his recollection a single instance of a native having suffered 
cruelty or oppression from an indigo planter. 


Bareilly - 
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1 

For and 
Against. 
8 

- 

• 

For and 
Against. 
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_ 

Shajehanpore 

- 

- 
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- 
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- 

Pillibbeet - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

- 
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Remarks :—The acting magistrate of Bareilly considers the statute-law sufficient. 
The planters are very well-behaved, intelligent men, and anxious to avoid any cause of 
complaint or dispute. 

There are no European planters in the other division. The Commissioner has 
always found the existing powers conferred by Act of Parliament for controlling 
European indigo planters sufficient; but if the power of removal was withdrawn, it 
would be necessary to render them generally amenable to our court'. The character 
of the planters he lias met with of late years has generally been respectable. 
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North Bundlecund 

- 

- 

- ! 

- 

- 
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- 

- 
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Cawnpore 
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ia 
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33 
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43 
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Belah 

- 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

■ 1 
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Remarks :—There are no indigo planters in North Bundlecund, nor in the division 
of Belah The magistrate >f Cawnpore is not aware <T the net rsshy of any new legis¬ 
lative enactment for the control of the planters und their servants, ami his opinion of 
them generally is decidedly favourable. 

The Commissioner is disposed to bear favourable testimony to the general conduct 
of the planters. They probably imagine, he observes, ‘‘ that in taking a farm of 
a zemindar, thev have a right to 00114 1 the cultivators ol every description to sow 
indigo seed, concluding the record proprietor of the estate to be the absolute owner 
.thereof* and that they have succeeded to his right. Those who refuse to sow indigo 
seed are deprived of their fields which have been cultivated by their families for 
generations . 1 Such practices bov over are not allowed to pass unnoticed by the local 
authorities ; jtad he consider# the law# #ufficie't to restrain them.** 
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South Bundlecund 

. „ 
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Begahs. 

1 

2 






Futtehpore 

2 

4 

3 

68,000 

58 

1 

- - 

13 
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Allahabad 

- - 
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5 

23,217 
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Remarks. —There are no Europeans actually residing in South Bundlecund. The 
noting magistrate of Futtehpore does not consider any further legislative provisions to 
be necessary; lias an excellent opinion of the behaviour of the indigo factors in his 
district in regal'd to their treatment of the natives around them; considers the pre¬ 
sence of indigo factories to be an advantage to the district. 

The acting magistrate of Allahabad expresses similar sentiments. 

The Commissioner 1*3 not of opinion that any new laws are required for the control 
of the planters and their servants. 







For and 
Against. 



For and 
Against. 

- 

Benares - 

- . 

*5 
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16,297 

68 

- 

- 

83 







Forand 
Against. 



For and 
Against. 


Mirzapore 

5 

25 

9 

19,800 

17 

- - 

- - 

22 

- 

Juanpore - 

6 

50 

11 

42 , 52 a 

34 

- - 

- - 

54 
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Remarks.-— I he magistrate of Benaresdocs not think any additional penal enactments 
called for, but that it w ould be di sirable to cause all planters or individuals in charge 
of factories to register the names of their chief native agents, jemadars and chuprassces 
in their employ, in order that the magistrate might be able, when necessary, to call 
on some acknowledged and avowed servants belonging to the factory, in case of 
complaints. Suggests that indigo crops should be liable to attachment in the event of 
the malgooziu*, or person liable to government or to a civil court for the amount of the 
revenue, instituting a auit for the rent m baluncc due for the current year. Has 
no reason to believe that the transactions of planters are not fair and creditable 
towards all parties; does not believe that any numerical increase of European resi¬ 
dents oc cupied in agricultural pursuits would be beneficial to the natives in his neigh- 
1 bourhood; 
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Benares, &c.— continued . 
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Goruckpore 
Azimghar - 
Gliazeepore 


- - 
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Btgahs . 
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- 

- 
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- 

2 

22 

5 

12,900 

21 

5 

• 

50 

6 

8 

35 

6 

21.145 
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15 

- - 

For and 
Again&V. 

59 
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R km arks. —The magistrate of Goruckporp observes, that the character of the 
planters is shown by there not having been any complaints against them. 

The joint magistrate of Aziniglmr docs not think any additional legal provisions 
necessary ; is inclined to view the conduct and character of the planters in a favour¬ 
able light. 

The magistrate of Ghnzeepore expresses himself to the same effect. 

The Commissioner says, “ in fourteen years experience in Ghazeepote and Goruck- 
pore, I have never had reason to consider the British indigo planters in any other 
light than as a great, benefit to the people, in expending much capital among them, 
raising the value of land and labour, and accommodating them in their necessities on 
much more liberal terms than they could obtain from any other quarter,” Advocates 
a permission to Europeans to hold lands openly; doe* not consider any further legal 
provisions! to be required for the control of the planters and their servants. 

( continued ) 
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bourhood; the price of labqur operates against the introduction of machinery,, and the 
European capitalist would find difficulty in procuring a remunerating and safe return, 
should he be disposed to. embark in speculation. 

The magistrate of Mirzaporc will submit the return hereafter. 
v Reports that the indigo planters in his district conduct themselves with propriety, 
there are but few complaints against them ; has not heard that their treatment of the 
natives is in any way oppressive. No further legislative enactments required for the 
control of the planters ; would suggest the expediency of their being allowed to hold 
lands in their own name ; the rules lately enacted to that effect are of 110 avail, they 
are encumbered \yith such restrictions as to render them nugatory. 

The magistrate of Juanpore does not think any further provisions are required; the 
planters in his district are respected and trusted by the natives, and are just and 
equitable towards theril; they are of the greatest possible benefit to the district, 
giving employment to thousands; if the capital put in circulation by them were 
withdrawn, crimes would greatly increase. In trie opinion of the Commissioner, 
no further legislative provisions are necessary ; is not able to speak to the character 
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Sarun - - 

13 

19 

12 

34.843 
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- - 
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Against. 



Against. 




Shahabad - 

1 

13 

8 

14,9x0 

21 

- 

- 

20 

- 
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Tirhoot - 

5 

48 

43 

121,900 




302 

38 
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Remarks. —The magistrate of Sarun has found the laws in force fully sufficient, 
for controlling the indigo planters and their servants, in the very few cases that have 
come before him in the last four years. The character of the former stands very high 
in general estimation for liberal and kind treatment of the natives, and for their 
peaceable and neighbourly conduct towards one another. They prefer adjusting 
their disputes privately to bringing them into court. 

magistrate of Shahabtid also thinks any further legal provisions unnecessary. 
Thc t P 1 " ' ; ; are always ready to abide by the awards of the court, and most obedient 
to the constituted authorities. 

. * ;M 1 magistrate of lirnoot states, that the existing provirions for the subjec¬ 
tion ot the European indigo planters are quite sufficient, and their narive servants are 
under the satne control us any other natives. The character of the planters is in 
favourable estimation with the natives in general, and their conduct fair and consi¬ 
derate ; attributes the origin of most of the disputes that occur, to the native servants 
The acting magistrate explains the nature of the transactions between the indigo 
planters and natives in this district, and concludes by suggesting some provisions 
which he has reason to know would be acceptable to both parties. 

Regulation VI. of 1823 (extended to Tirhoot by Regulation V. 1824A is insuf¬ 
ficient, and never acted upon. 

Proposes that a malik or ryot wilfully failing in his contract should be punished for 
a misdemeanor, as in Regulation VII. 1819, and the planter punishable by fine for mal¬ 
treatment or non-payment of rent. Eighteen lacs of rupees expended annually in this 
district, chiefly in the rent of land and wages of labour ; and it cannot be doubted 
that the introduction of so much capital by Europeans is of considerable benefit both 
co the people and the Government. Thinks it advisable that Europeans should be 
allowed to hold kinds. 
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Patna 

- - 
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1,000 
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IUmaiuc.*—T iie Commissioner ’ r been only a few tiuvs in charge of the office. 

The 
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The district of Patna is stated not to be an indigo district, and no information is 
afforded. 


The acting magistrate of Behar is not aware that any further legislative enactments 
are necessary for controlling the planters and their servants ; has had little experience 
in the district; complaints against them very rare. 

The native gentlemen whom he has consulted “ express themselves without reserve, 
that to the best of their belief they know nothing to the prejudice or disparagement 
of the indigo planters established in this district, and that in their general dealings 
with and treatment of the natives around them, no part of their conduct has been 
found reprehensible; but on the contrary they think well of them as honourable and 
upright men, and believ e them to be well spoken of by the majority of the people with 
whom they are in any way concerned/’ 

Is favourable to the admission of Europeans into the interior, and to their being 
allowed to hold lands. 

There are no European planters in Ramghur. 

The Commissioner observes that there are few planters in the division, and that no 
new laws appear to be required. 


13 

Bhaugulporc 



3* 

11 

69,191 

For and 
Against. 
48 



For and 
Against. 

18 



M onghyr - 

- 

5 

*7 

7 

26,550 

For and 
Against. 

8b 

- - 

- - I 

For and 
Against. 

49 

- 


Maldah 


3 

24 

7 

70,757 

19 

» * 


4 

1 


Purneah - 

- 

8 

65 

13 

131,436 

For and 
\ gainst. 

3H 

- - 

1 

For and 
Against. 

4* 

- 


Remarks. —The acting magistrate of Bhaugulporc \wis prevented from filling up 
the form, as the indigo planters were absent from he .district. No further legislative 
enactments are necessary. The planters bcrti t«ic highest character; their transac¬ 
tions with the natives are conducted with fairness and justice, and they treat them 
with due consideration and kindness; has every reason to believe that they are 
very much respected bv the inhabitants of the district. 1 ha magistrate has subse¬ 
quently submitted the list of planters, &c. in the form required. In 3V1 onghyr, the 
planters are stated to be, gem illy speaking, exceedingly pcaciable. The joint maps 
irate* thinks it would be desirable to restrain tin* erection of other factories within 
a certain distance of those which an already e.^ablnhcd, and to enact that tbo m ar -■ 
/ i 3 G factory 
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factory had the primary right of taking an engagement from the cultivator, provided 
the manager agreed to the same terms that were offered by the neighbouring planter. 
This would not preclude a fair competition, as regarded the ryot, and at the same 
time it would define the right as regarded the planter. 

The joint magistrate at Maldah is of opinion that no new.legal provisions are neces¬ 
sary for the control of the planters and their servants. 

Provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, insufficient. The most frequent cause of dispute 
is, the ryot after receiving advances, refusing to cultivate ; a clause required to compel 
them, under a heavy penalty recoverable by a summary process; al 0, to prevent the 
erection of new factories within a certain distance of each other. 


The planters bear a good character, and in their transactions with and treatment of 
the natives, generally conduct themselves with propriety and moderation ; complaints 
against them very rare. 

The returns for Purneah were at first delayed on account of the absence of some of 
the planters. Ia his letter of the 5th April he expresses a favourable opinion of the 
planters ; the statement submitted from this district includes the names of servants, 
foreigners and persons horn in the country, which are omitted in this register; hut it 
has not bren practicable to di tinguish the number of civil and criminal suits in which 
they may have been engaged. 

The Commissioner mentions a case of serious afFray in the Maldah division, between 

the dependents of two factories; one belonging to an European and the other to un 

Indo-Briton, in which several persons were killed and wounded. The people of the 
latter are stated to have been the aggressors Does not consider any new laws neces¬ 
sary ; on the contrary, in so very extended a line of country, it will he found that the 
conduct of the European planters has been quiet and peaceable; and in many 
instances the magistrates avail therm-elves of the local information which they are able 
to give, and on which dependence may bt* placed, respecting the perpetration of 
offences not made known by the zemindars and the police officers. 
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Dinngeporc 

- . - 

3 1 

3 

821 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Rungpore - 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 


Rajshahye 


- 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Pubnah - 

- 19 

99 

38 

i%347 

- - 

- - 

- - 

114 
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Remarks. —The magistrate of Dinagepore states, that the planters in his district 
bear exemplary characters, and he has therefore nothing to suggest for their better 
government. 

The magistrate of Rungpore does not think any additional penal rules necessary tor 
controlling the planters. Ryots wilfully evading their engagements should be punished 
for a misdemeanor ; rules to compel cultivation not desirable, as they would endanger 
the rights of third parties ; bargains between planter and ryot are usurious, and the 
advantage almost all on the side of the planter. 

In the treatment of the natives illegal acts are committed, but these are not confined 
to Europeans ; notwithstanding the clamour raised against indigo planters, the records 
of the criminal courts prove, that from the same causes the same effects arise amongst 
the native population; the native merchant, equally with the indigo planter, has 
recourse to the illegal restraint of his debtor. 

The magistrate of Rajshahye has called on the planters to supply the details 
required, and will report hereafter. 

The joint magistrate of Pubnah is of opinion that further legislative provisions are 
necessary ; that the judges have not leisure to give immediate attention to the enforce' 
ment of Regulation VI. 1812; that the planters are frequently guilty of acts of vio¬ 
lence towards the ryots, in compelling them to receive advances and cultivate their 
lands with indigo; still the character of the planters is much improved ol' late years, 
and by their assistance the ryots are in some measure able to protect themselves 
against the oppression of the zemindars and mahajurs. 'Thinks that the niagi>tratca 
should have power to decide on disputes regarding the possession of farms and lands 
held by planters in the names of their servants. 

T he acting magistrate of Bhugoora, owing to the short time he ha^> been in charge 
of the office, has had no opportunity of judging of the character of the European 
planters. 

The Commissioner of the division does not conceive any further legislative provi¬ 
sions to be necessary; instances arc very rare of contumacy or disobedience of 
orders; can speak most favourably of the planters residing in Dinagepore and Rung- 
pore; not. so well informed of those in Rajshahye, including the Pubnah joint magis¬ 
tracy with its Jessore thannahs. The number of planters in the latter district is very 
great, and the magistrates have occasion sometimes to interpose their authority be¬ 
tween them and the natives. Since lie took charge of the division io months ago/ only 
one case has b<. . n serious enough to render his decision necessary ; that t lie natives 
were most unquestionably to blame. 

The natives with whom he hns conversed on the subject, have invariable expressed 
a strong dislike to indigo factories, and ho has always found a prejudice to b e enter 
tamed by them against European speculators residing in the interior. 
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(continued) 
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Decided against them. 

Otherwise disposed of, 

' qr depending. 

Decided in favour 

of Planters or their 

Servants. 

Decided against them 

Otherwise disposed of, 

or depending. 

H 

Moorshedabad - 

o 

35 

16 

Begahs, 

129,966 

For and 
Against. 

80 

. 

- 

For and 
Against.' 
18 

* 




Beerbhoom 

1 

7 

- - 

15425 

12 

- - 

- - 

2 

- 

- 


Nuddea • 

19 

56 

18 

159,517 

66 

166 

- - 

193 

312 

- 


Remarks _The magistrate of Moorshedabacl is impressed with a favourable opinion 

of the character and conduct of the planters of his district. Some of the planters are 
stated to have neglected to furnish the information required from them. Mr. Magniac 
has omitted to state that Mr. P. Trazenant, the person mentioned in his letter as an 
exception to the fa\ curable opinion given of the planters, is an American. 

The magistrate of Beerbhoom reports, that the only European proprietor of indigo 
factories quitted that district, since which his establishment: have been managed by 
bis son, a native of India ; cannot speak from actual experience, of the efficiency of 
the lavs to control European planters. A law embracing both European and native 
planters might be of use, prohibiting one planter front wilfully advancing for indigo 
* ukivation to a ryot previously engaged by another, and making the same punishable 
as a misdemeanor both in the aggressing planter and ryot; limiting the distance 
between factories would be still more effectual. The magistrate adds, “ As to Bri¬ 
tish subjects (if the question extends to them), the law as it at present stands must 
always be weak, and I presume inefficient. 

** From the redress obtainable by a civil action, where both parties are British, they 
are virtually precluded by the distance, throughout the greatest part of India, of the 
court to which alone they can resort ; it is not to be wondered at, therefore, if on such 
occasions self-interest should appeal to violence for satisfaction. 

u On the ground of criminal law they stand at too great advantage, as regards other 
Europeans and the natives of the country ; with every facility for bringing to punish¬ 
ment those who may have forcibly molested them, as aggressors in aggravated cases 
they arc amenable only to a tribunal, the general distance from, and consequent 
inconvenience of attending which, would be sufficient in many cases to deter the 
injuri'i h-i m prosecuting them to effectual conviction; over delinquents ol this nature 
the local authorities can exercise only diminished control, and it they were frequently 
to be found, the evil would be severely felt; but as 1 have before slated, my own 
experience ftjrni*hc* me with no instance of outrage either on the part of British of 
European manufacturer*.” 

The magistrate of Nuddca thinks that many more legislative provisions might he 
made in addition to those which already exist, rt iutive to the more effectual subjection 
of indigo planters and their servants to the control of the law. 

1. The planters should be held responsible for the appearance of their servants when 
required, in failure of which they should be declared liable to a heavy fine. 
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2. That they should furnish the magistrate with lists of their servants. 

3. That they should be made answerable for the misconduct of their servants. 

4. That magistrates or justices of the peace should be empowered to punish planters 
for non-compliance with such rules as might be enacted for the above purposes. 

Considers the general character of the European planters, in regard to their personal 
dealings and transactions with the natives, to be fair and upright, and their treatment 
of them kind and conciliating ; but much oppression and extortion are practised by their 
servants; mentions four cases of affray which have occurred in his district in the last 
five years, wherein European planters have been implicated ; thinks that Europeans 
ought always to be prosecuted for such offences in the supreme court, when there is 
a probability of their being convicted. The provisions of Regulation VI. 1823, are 
seldom or ever resorted to ; suggests that planters should be putin possession of land 
engaged to be cultivated, when the ryot refuses to fulfil his engagement to cultivate. 

The Commissioner is of opinion that for the effectual subjection of the indigo plan¬ 
ters to the control of the law, they should be made amenable to the criminal courts 
in the mofussil, for all offences excepting such as would render them liable on con¬ 
viction to suffer death, or to be transported ; if this were done, the affrays which now 
so frequently occur in some districts between the servants and dependents of neigh¬ 
bouring indigo planters would be much less common, if not entirely put a stop to. 

Is disposed to judge favourably of the general character of the European indigo 
planters residing within the division. 


15 


Mymensing 

- 

- 

- 

- 

For and 
Against. 

- 

- 

For and 
Again >t. 


Sherepore - 


3 

X 

4*397 , 

2 


m *• 

7 

For and 
Agaiml. 


Tipperah - 

7 

7 

- 

19,200 

- 

- 

• 

11 

— 

£>acca Jelalporc 

- - 

74 

38 

122,151 

G8 

2 

- - 

* 3 * 

405 

Dacca 

- - 

10 

SI 

34 > 39 * 

1 

- - 

• - 

11 

20 
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Remarks. _The return from Mymenslng him uot yet been received. 

The magistrate of Tipnerah thinks that some enactment is required to prevent 
one factory from being built within a certain distance of another; as too close 
& proximity in.-rend . f producing useful competition, is the source of contend on, i! 1 
and bloodshed, 
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Tlie joint magistrate at Shcrepore (which forms part of the first-mentioned (district) 
think- the present legislative provisions sufficiently effective for the subjection of the 
indigo planters and their assistants; has the highest opinion of both the European 
planters in his division; their influence often successfully exerted in settling petty 
disputes in an amicable way —a proof of the estimation in which they are held. 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore states that the European indigo planters residing 
hi this district are generally a very respectable body of men, and seem inclined, from 
motives of policy as well as of humanity, to treat the natives round them with 
kindness. 

I he price of indigo .induces the planters to make advances to any ryots who will 
t da. them ; great temptation to men of little or no principle to take advances for the 
saint portion of ground from as many planters as they can. Consequently, at the 
t uttmg and sovving seasons complaints are frequent, and sometimes serious breaches 
in tin peace occur* Advances sometimes forced on the ryots, and similar oppressions 
committed, for the purpose of obtaining the plant. These, however, are generally to 
i) • imputed either to the zeal or rascality of the native servants of the factory. No 
further legislative provisions nece sary for the subjection of the planters. Submits the 
following suggestions; 

1st, That ryots taking double advances for the same piece of ground; 2d. That per- 
sons knowingly making advances for ground already advanced for; 3d. That ryots 
refusingw neglecting to fulfil,.their engagements,without good and sufficient cause-— 
should in ea< j case be deemed guilty ot e misdemeanor, and punished acccydimdy ’ 

Upon the whole, is ot opinion that the residence of Europeans in the district has 
Deen of the greatest advantage to the inhabitants. The comforts of all classes h we 
been increased, rrom the large capital circulated; the zemindars' rents have been 
realized with greater facility; and the immense tracts of jungle that overspread this 
district, before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disappeared. 

1 he magistrate of Dacca has entered very fully into the subject of indigo cultiva¬ 
tion. He has been led to form, upon the whole, rather a favourable opinion of the 
general .character of indigo planters, in regard to their transactions and treatment of 
the natives round them* Among so numerous a class, instances of * 1 * * * 5 ,oppression, and 
a resort to brute force for the accomplishment of their views, have in some cases 
originated with the Europeans themselves, but in most in tamps they are the tools of 
interested landholde rs or their own servants. “ That some of the planters are held in 
much estimation by the natives ; that they are constantly applied to, to arbitrate dis- 
pu(-> Khw-cn relatives or neighbours; that ihey av fhc frequent dispensers of medi- 
to the ;ick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary aid to those in need, on 
he occasion of family events which would involve them for life w ith native money- 
1' vj'T.- cod that- their m \cr-iailiiig m< >cenqc in tlie warns and wishes of their poor 
neighbours has thus tended in some measure to exalt, the Brit h name and character — 
Vo ’ lr h f ; 'oni my own knowledge of the fActs ; nor m cd ‘ remark how very much 

5 -i pr?isjic'- "ly and happin< of our dative subjects a ould tic increased by the resi- 
i‘« v of European gentlemen among them,' were such 3 description applicable to 
a large proportion." 
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V. 

(60.) Statement 
respecting the 
Indigo Planters. 


After explaining the system, and stating the difficulties and grievances which each 
party complains of, whether planter, zemindar or ryot, the magist te concludes his 
remarks by suggesting various rules for the protection of the rights and interests of all 
the parties concerned. 

Mr. Walters is adverse to restrictions on the erection of factories, and to any in¬ 
terference with open and free competition, but would enforce engagements voluntarily 
entered into between planters for li\ : ng a boundary line between their respective fac¬ 
tories ; is inclined to think that the provisions contained in Regulation VI. 18-23, 
although seldom resorted to, afford the planter all the remedy that can be safely 
granted for compelling the ryots to fulfil their engagements. 

Amongst the grievances complained of by the zemindars, the most important, 
Mr Wallers says, is the difficulty they experience in not being allowed quietly to erect 
factories on their own estates, in consequence of the arts used, and the open violence 
not imfrequently resorted to by their European neighbours to suppress all competition 
of the kind. 

2d. I hat if a zemindar refuses to accede to the terms of the planter, he frequently 
obtains a potlah for their lands for some other claimant. 

3d. That the pottahs taken do not specify the quantity or boundaries of the lands ; 
and, consequently, possession is taken of any lands which may best suit the planter ; 
and that they experience difficulty in obtaining their rents from the planters. 

The greatest evil of which the ryots complain, is the almost utter impracticability of 
being able to free themselves, should they once have . lie misfortune to receive indigo 
advances, either by their own tree will or by compulsion. 

•id. 1 hat their cattle i< constantly pounded by the planter, on the plea of their straying 
among ( he indigo, and the cattle not being released except on payment of a fine. 

3d. That they ere compelled by threats and ill usage to enter into inuigo engage¬ 
ments ; that more land is taken by the factory servants than that contracted for, 
being obliged to execute engagements with one factory after having engaged to give 
it to another; and although having no concern with any factory, still having their 
lands forcibly sown, without any pretence or colour of right. 

Under the head of evils of a general nature, Mr. Walters instances the custom of 
entertaining, at European and unlive factories, hands of ai med men, often of bad 
character ; also the system of holding lands in the names of their servants, by which 
the European planters are subject to no tangible responsibility. 

The following is an abstract of the it medics wluch Mr. Walters suggests for the 
evils set forth in his report: 

1. That Europeans permitted to hold lands should be required to hold them 
in their own names, and Should be required to deposit a list, ot them, and of such u? 
are now hold in the nftm< s of their servants, in the zillah court. 

2. That they should be required to enter into a bond to submit to all awards of 
tbo local authorities in mailers touching such land; 

‘b f 'a l they be required to register in the rilluh court . 11 on.( foments relative to 
occupation c»j ct’kivjtion of land exceeding 50 begohs, and in the moonsiffB courts 
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Myraensing, &c.—- 

-continiu 

id. 










all engagements for a less quantity; that previous to the registry the lands should be 
advertised and proclaimed, and marked, in order that persons interested may have an 
opportunity of objecting. 


4. That all leases and other engagements should specify boundaries and quantity 
of land. J 


5. That zemindars should have a lien on the manufactured produce, in satisfaction 
of arrears of rent, to be attached, and if necessary sold. 

G. On the expiration of a lea^e the zemindar to be at liberty to renew it or not, but 
if let, the old tenant to have the preference on equal terms. 

7. At the expiration of his contract the ryot to be allowed to compel the adjustment 
of lus accounts by summary process. 

8 * the event, of disputes between factories, the local authorities to appoint arbi- 
enfbrced ^ ,,urp0Se ° f iixin? boundaries - Private boundary agreements to be 


<h Collectors to take possession of choc lands, the property of Government, and to 
lease them to planters in their own names. 


10. Lands of khoodkhast, or hereditary ryots, not to be transferred by zemindars to 
indigo planters, without the consent of such parties. 

* 1 * AH subordinate landholders to be at liberty to transfer their lands to indiffo nlantem 
(if warranted by the nature of their tenures) without the consent of the superior 
zemindar; and all ryots to be at liberty to cultivate indigo or any other crop they like 

tlieir'estatesi tanS ** t0 be a l>P ointed guardians to minors, and manager, of 


1 3 - 4r a P ean Jndl o° planters to be held personally responsible for breaches of the 
peace ausing out of, or connected with their manufacture, or the possession of lands. 

14. All complaints connected with indigo c ultivation to be made in the name and 
on the responsibility of the planter. 

7 All planters to furnish the magistrate with lists of their servants, and to be 
held responsible for their conduct and appear ance i and not to retain notorious 
offenders in their employ. 

16. Not to engage bands of armed men. 

17. Not to pound cattle and levy fines. 

a 8. Cattle trespassing to be sent, with evidence of the fact, to the nearest police 
tbiuniah moons!if's cutclierry, who would levy the fine on the part of Government. 
Proprietors of crops to recover damages by a summary pm 

Fj. European plamers to render assistance to officers of police. 

20. To give in formation oi crimes committed within their csuites, and not to harbour 
or screen 0(lenders. 

21. False 
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21. False an J vexatious complaints, and prevarication of witnesses, to be punished 
by two years imprisonment and 200 rupees fine, commutable to one year more. 

Mr. Walters adds, “ Let the door but be thrown open for the free expression of 
British feelings and principles, as well as of British capital, and I will venture to say, 
that in five years a greater improvement will take place in the social and moral 
condition of our subjects than has accrued from thirty years of trial under the ©Id 
system.” 

The commissioner of the division is of opinion that the existing legislative pro¬ 
visions are fully adequate to the effectual subjection of the planters and their ser¬ 
vants to the control of law. Has not had sufficient experience to judge of the 
characters of the Europeans residing in this division. Gives two statements, taken 
from the books of a factory, illustrative of the effects of the present system on the 
‘condition of the ryot; one in which the ryot refusing to cultivate, the cultivation 
was carried on by the planter, the ryot involved in ruin, and his lands alienated 
from him; the other, in which the ryot was enabled to pay off a former debt, and 
to obtain a profit on the settlement of accounts. 
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Amman - 
Chittagong 
Noacolly - 


Remarks —No report was called for from Amman. 

The magistrate of Chittagong and joint magistrate of Noacol ly report that no 
indigo planters reside in their districts. 

The Commissioner has inadvertently furnished statements of civ ii and criminal ; ascs, 
decided in the Chittagong district, in which Europeans appeal to have been parties, 
but which have no connection with transactions regarding indigo. 


*7 


Assam 

N. E. Rungpore 
Sylhet 


Remarks.— There are no European indigo planters residing in these districts. 

The Commissioner is of opinion, that further legislative provisions are requisite for 
the due control of all Bi reaiding in the interim of the country, and that 

it is obuonsly o pedii-nt that they should be subjected, like ther European sealers 
similarly situated, to the local tribunals civil and criminal, without any other restriction 
0r appeal than is allowed by the Regulations of Government to other individuals. 

3 H (continued) 
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Begahs, 





- 


18 

Suburbs of Cal¬ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•- 

- 

- 

’ - 

— 

— 


cutta. 












Twenty-four Per- 

. 

5 

2 

5 ,i°° 

— 

- 

- • 

- 

- 

_ 


gunnahs. 







. • 












For and 




' 








Against. 





Burosut - 

- - 

2 

2 

1,480 

- 

- - 

2 

- 

- 

- 







For and 



For and 









Against. 



Against. 




Backergunge 

- 

4 

2 

- 

52 

- 

- 

70 

- 

- 


Jessore 

2 

63 

30 

120,633 

206 

11 

- - 

37 

309 

- 


Remarks _No European planters in the Suburbs. 




The magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs offers no opinion on the. general 
question. 

The joint magistrate of Burosut considers no further legislative provisions necessary. 

The magistrate of Backergunge reports favourably of the European-planar in his 
district. Is not prepared to offer an opinion as to the expediency of enacting further 
law3 applicable to planters ai d their servants. 

The magistrate of Jessore cannot speak to the character of the planters, having been 
lately appointed to the district. Return imperfect. 

Was formerly magistrate of Nuddeah. Europeans less violent and rapacious than 
natives. Introduction of improved mode oP culture. Steady supplier of capital. New 
laws less required than the sure and speedy application of existing laws. Best remedy 
for the evil* complained of is to facilitate to European^ the' holding of estates. Magis¬ 
trates .bould be cautious in their intercourse with planters, so as to ensure the appear¬ 
ance of perfect impartiality. The Commissioner nas had little experience in districts 
where indigo is cultivated; recommends either that the number of magistrates shpuld 
he increased, or the number of Europeans limited ; it dines to the latter. The rights 
and prejudices of the natives are inter ft n d with ^’‘Europeans. Speaks favourably of 
the general haraeier of tin* plant' rs in Jessore, but th«. arts commit oppression. 
The nutivc.r> areavi.-rse to the extua led c invution M ietkgo. Subnets a letter from 
the acting magistrate of jessore, who attributes the imHiciency of the existing rules 
to the want of lej^yre.pt).-;seised by the magistrate. Increase of dispute* and breaches 
of tho grace 
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Remarks.— The magistrate of Midnap ore caimot say whether additional rules are 
necessary. They sometimes take the law into their own hands to recover debts; but 
complaints on that score {ire speedily adjusted. 

The joint magistrate of Balasore considers uo further provisions required. Speaks 
well of the planters in his district. 

There are no European planters in Cuttack. 

The Commissioner has heard no complaints against the few who reside in the 
division. 


Burdwan - 


8 

6 

*2,258 

10 


*6 








For and 



For and 


Jungle Mehals - 





Against. 



Against. 
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H 
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- 

Hooghly - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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n em arks— 1 he magistrate of Burdwan has iound the planters peaceably and kindly 
inclined towards the natives ; and he does not think any additional legislative provi¬ 
sions necessary for their effectual subjection. 

I he magistrate of the Jungle Mehals is not aware that any further legislative provi- 
visions are necessary flu the effectual subjection of indigo planters, in addition to those 
which already exist. Conduct of the Europeans kind and conciliatory. 

There are no European planters in the district of Hooghly. 

The Commissioner expresses the same sentiments ns the magistrate of tie* Jungle 
Mehol?, and from his experience, has always found them forbearing and kind in their 
demeanour to the natives, as well as fair and liberal in their dealings with them, notwith¬ 
standing the bad faith they too often experience in return, instances of misconduct 
rare. 


Judicial Department, 
1 dune 1830. 


(signed) 


li. $HAKt:shEAR t 
Secretary to Government. 


tl Governor-general hi Council remarks, that the foregoing Papers will be transmitted to 
Honourable Court of Directors. • 
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r »2 .)I ndigoPlanters 
Mr. Leycester's 
Addiiional^Miuute. 


( 61 .)—MINUTE, by Mr. Leycester . 

As far as I can judge of the order of the magistrate of Furreedpore in its English dress, 
it appears greatly misconstrued, and that it is anything but an " instruction not to sow 
their stipulated land unless agreeable to themselves.” 

The exact purport of the order can only be clearly understood in its original. 

I much suspect that the provisions of Regulation VI. of 1823 , have very seldom if ever 
been resorted to by our indigo planters. Under this Regulation they can get summary 
awards, and having got them, they are entitled to place a watch over the said "defined 
spot of land,” and to the “ aid of the police in their favour.” 

I know of no possible further aid that it could be desirable to grant; indeed the only two 
which occur would be quite inadmissible, violation of the property of the contractor, or 
violation of his person. 

Tne above process too is equally conclusive against interlopers who wish to tamper with 
people who have entered into contracts ; the summary award shuts the interloper out. 

The great difficulty is assumed from the excessive poverty of the tenant, and the exces¬ 
sive wealth calculated to be made out of the produce of his labour. This certainly is a very 
unnatural state of affairs, and not paralleled in any other article of produce, and which 
must, I suppose, remedy itself by relieving the poverty of the ryot, through a reduction in the 
profit of the indigo planter; and it maybe calculated that then the ryot will be actuated by 
the stimulus of interest to fulfil his contract. 

It should be recollected that the whole or nearly the whole cultivation of the country is, as 
specified in the preamble of Regulation VI. of 1823 , carried on with borrowed capital; and 
that the capitalists who so lend their money to ensure a certain produce, are entitled to the 
same protection from the Legislature as the speculator in indigo. But it seems to me that 
there is it f,i proportion preserved in awarding penalties, when the failing and bankrupt 
contractor, without any impeachment of dishonesty, is declared liable to a pennlty amount¬ 
ing to 300 per cent. 

In legislating to secure the just rights of indigo planters, we must not lose sight of the 
iact, that there are two parties * and if the conditions imposed on the ryot are 

such that fto reasonable person purposing to act an honest part would engage under them 
I think we may be certain that we are legislating in favour of one class at the expense of 
another, and that from natural causes such a system of legislation must prove inoperative 
and ineffectual: and such seems to me the rule of imposing on a failure, involving no im¬ 
putation of fraud, a penalty of 300 per cent. & 

(signed) W. Leycester. 


( 62 .)—ADDITIONAL MINUTE, by Mr. Leycester. 

I desire to add a few words to the foregoing observations. It has been remarked that 
the Regulation VI. of 1823, authorizes indigo planters holding summary decrees, to place 
a watch over the indigo crop ; that ir does not do so if no such crop is produced ; in other 
words, tlmt the Regulation affords no aid in the extreme case of the contractor omitting to 
cultivate altogether. 

Su h perhaps is the letter; but we arc considering a remedial law and not a criminal one: 
that such law, admitting that the indigo plantar has a lien on the land, should exclusively 
allow a watchman to be placed over that land for the; protection of the crop, and not for the 
production of the same, would, I think, be a wrong construction. 

That a man holding a lien on any land for its cultivation with indigo, should sit quietly 
,j y **id see if cultivated with potatoes, would only show that a man may have a lien with¬ 
out any tie, or a tie without any lien. 


Section 
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Section 5, Regulation VII. of 1819, declaring contracting workmen guilty of any wilful 
breach of contract liable to punishment by a magistrate, is, I should suppose, as applicable 
to an indigo contract as to any other. But a great trade will never be carried on or benefited 
by a bill of pains and penalties, and I apprehend the section quoted has never been acted 
on since it was promulgated; and it does not seem to have been considered that there are t\vo 
parties to a contract, and that there can be no justice in declaring one party liable to 
punishment as for a misdemeanor or for a breach of contract, and not the other party also, 
a$, for instance, in making advances, &c. 

I should, with Mr. Ross, very much like to see British subjects allowed to acquire landed 
property by free purchase or other contract, not merely for indigo or coffee, but for general 
purposes. The rules however which he would establish for the regulation of contracts 
between the indigo planter and the cultivator, however good in themselves, are I fear far too 
intricate and too complex for practical use, nor do I see whence the public functionaries 
required are to come from; with any people like the present moonsiffs I apprehend it would 
be fearful odds for the poor ryots. I think it would be far more desirable if the indigo 
plants were produced without the intervention of contracts and advances, and the crop 
brought into the market, and the pric ited by the demand, as other crops are. There 

would then be some reciprocity of interest between the producer ol the plant and the con¬ 
sumer of it, which cannot be said to be the case at present. 

But whatever is resolved on, I trust it w ill be made of a general nature, including cotton, 
sugar, and all other articles, and not be restricted to indigo alone. 

(signed) W, Leycester. 



(03.)—MINUTE by Mr. j Ross, dated 21st September 1,829. 

It is undeniable that the evils which induced the enactment of Regulation VI. of 1823 
are still experienced, and it must also, I think, be admitted that the provisions of that 
Regulation are not calculated to obviate those evils. 

Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, I apprehend that the conti¬ 
nuance of the evils complained of is not so much attributable to its defects as to the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the tribunals authorized to carry its provisions into execution; and that were it 
amended, it would still be as inoperative as it has hitherto been, if left to be enforced by the 
same tribunals. 


It must be kept in mind that the courts at the sadder stations of the several zillahs are 
fhe only tribunals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European 
indigo manufacturers and the jyots who contract to supply them with indigo plant; and 
that those courts are from their situations, and the great extent of country oyer whi< h they 
bave jurisdiction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots, and from accumulation ol misiness, 
obstructing and retarding their proceedings, of little avail to the. manufacturers. 

There is in reality no provision made for administering any law to these two clashes, and 
rilut fact alone is sufficient to account for the disorder that prevails in the indigo distncts. 
Hie ryots, feeling no assurance that they will he allowed to reap the produce of their labour, 
easily induced to engage to cultivate their lands for the maim fur hirers <>u any terms; 
but they do not seem to consider the contracts entered into under Mich circumstances as 
voluntary on their part, and it may therefore be believed, that they ho w lit tie scruple iu 
^ploying all the means they are said to resort to, in order to evade performance when any 
advantage can be gained by so doing. The manufacturers too hod that they have not lung 
to depend on but their own means for preventing the loss of the capital anti ot time to 
which they would be subjected by the non-execution of the ryot’s contracts; and they 
therefore maintain large establishments of armed men, to enforce the execution ol those 
Thus the two classes are compelled to resort to the means of self-proteet.iou 
llc they are both blamed for employing. 
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• . ('observed, that it is owing to this non-existence of any provision for administer- 

: , jn,tico that in the districts possessing the advantages of soil and climate adapted for 
, production o. indigo, the establishment of rival factories has not been always followed 
iv so much benefit to the native population as might have been expected. Competition 
has doubtless raised the cost of the indigo plant to the rival manufacturers 5 but the increase, 
instead of being received by the cultivators of the plant, in the shape of an advance of its 
pnee, as it ought to be, and as it would be were they duly protected, is consumed by the 
armed establishments, winch, as 1 have above mentioned, the want of other protection 
ooiiges the manufacturer to maintain. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the first thing necessary to be done to remedy the evils 
complained of is, to make provision for ensuring to the cultivators as well as to the manu¬ 
facturers that protection which the law ought to afford to them ; and that, I conceive, can 
be accomplished in no other way than by raising the qualifications and powers of the courts 
ot the moonsms. lhose courts are the only tribunals so situated as to be accessible to 
both and capable of administering justice equally to both. In them Oal toor 

suitors, as well as rich, personally attend to the investigation of their suits; an advantage 
essential m trials* in the first instance, to the attainment of justice, and which the due 
performance of the functions of investigation requires that all courts of original jurisdiction 
should be capable of affording. They alone, in fact, possess the most important of the 
reqrushes to the competency of courts of original jurisdiction, and they are optible 

° rendered competent m other respects to discharge the functions of such courts as 

any of the other established tribunals. 

i rom the foregoing observations, I would not be understood to think that the establish- 
( r mi e *hcient system of local judicature would be sufficient to relieve the indigo 
manufacturers from the difficulties they have to contend against: a prompt administration 
of justice would doubtk difficulties in the few cases in which the persons 

a )o contiact to supply the indigo plant are men of substance; but in the numerous cases 
; e , urn 1 he coni me tors are needy ryots, without any property whatever, the existing laws 
1 enforced, would increase, and not remove*the difficulties complained of. I will, therefore" 
beg leave to suggest the measures, which with reference to these Wt^aeniipned cases’ 
1 . conceive it w^ulcl be advisable to adopt for amending t] 10 . law,; affecting indigo manu- 
u ' ' ' rers b supposing an ef , of judicature to be established 

. . cas f ref,?rre ^ t0 *»ay classed under two heads: 1 st, Those in which rmts after 
receiving advances ot mpneu and contracting pr the cultivation and delivery of i Jiao da, 'i 
do not sow any land mih iwhyo sen!, an 1 vptmtl / hat e no plant to deliver ->d ''Those in 
which contractinynj . teed, refuse to deHvartht orodZ 

10 the manufacturer who advanced /,..>• Money for it. la the CMK* cumin..- under the first 
head there is no remedy whatever prov ided in any i the judicial code, In 

those coming under the second head, Regulation Vi. of 1823 allows a proves* intended 
to secure the growing plant to the manufacturer entitled to it; but that process, although 
summary, cannot be issued with the celerity requisite, and consequently is unavailing. I u 
bom classes of cases, therefore, neither Regulation VI. of 1843, nor uuv other enactment 
contains any provision calculated to protect the manufacturers against po.-sible dishono.-i.v 


on no part, ot those with whom they must deal. In regard, indeed!, to the European 
njatmlaeturer, the law, as ii now ,-tands, is, as I before observed, worse than defective. It 
compels him to resort to the system of making advant 
same time debuts h 
Iosbcs to which that 


A,.-* 


hit 


indim* plant, and at 

mi availing himself ot'the only security he can have against the 
;tem exposes him. It places him in the pn dicament oi having to 


the consequences of acting 


elm se either passively to submit to those losses, or to meui 
illu^ully in order to avert them. , 

' n endeavouring to provide a remedy for this obvious injustice* there are two considera¬ 
tion. to be attended h» r ;md they suggest the metis urea b\ uhich the remedy sought for may 
i,( ‘ idloided. One that a ryot who re quires an advance oftupital tv enable, him to eultiouie 
v land, ho; noihiinj to offer as security for it$ repayment but the capability of his land to yield 

produce 
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. produce of value equal to the amount of the advance: the other is, that the security will be 
\unavailing if any delay be made in providing either for ploughing or sowing the land at the 
proper season, or for preventing the produce, ichen ripe, being carried of . The measures 
suggested by those considerations, are, the removal of the prohibition against Europeans 
loldqig lands ; and the empowering indigo manufacturers to attach and take the usufruct of 
and to the produce oj which, they have acquired a right by contract with the occupant, innne- 
V ( lf ( fehj upon the latter ref using to plough or reap, or to do any act necessary io enable him to 
\fulftl the conditions of his contract. 

B\ the adoption.6t these measures, not only would difficulties which the existing laws 
oppose to the indigo* manufacturers in the conduct of their business be removed, but other 
* ^^port^nt advantages might be expected to result'; among which may be mentioned the 
^discontinuance oj the practice of Europeans renting lands in fictitious names, and of 
t ie evils which that practice gives rise to; the introduction of a respectable and intelli¬ 
gent class of indigo-plant farmers, who, being able to maintain thpir rights, would not be 
induced to enter into contracts on terms lower than the demand for their produce would 
entitle them to* and whose self-interest would be sufficient to induce them to fulfil their 
contracts; and, lastly, tlje general improvement of the agriculture of the country* and an 
increase of all the valuable products of its soil and climate. 

1 have put into the form of a draft of a Regulation (and w hich is herewith submitted to the 
Court), the rules which I conceive it would be proper to enact to give effect to the measures 
above suggested. In the event of its being deemed advisable to adopt them, the notes 
appended to the draft afford all the explanations in-regard to the rules proposed* that seem 
to be required; and I have, therefore* only to request in this place, that it may be kept in 
111 hid that they have been framed on the supposition that the local courts of judicature, by 
which only they can be carried into execution, will be raised to tbe footing an which those 
courts should be placed to qualify them to perform the functions assigned‘to them; and 
1 mav add, that until the local courts shall be rendered fit to be entrusted with the discharge 
cl those functions, it is not to be expected that any amendment of the existing law that can 
. e proposed with a view to the correction of the evils under consideration, will be produc¬ 
tive of advantage. 
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(signed) 


A. Ross. 


(04.) MINUTE by Mr. Scaly, dated 28th May 1829 . ( 64 .)r»iligoPliuiter« 

Bn clause section 5 , Regulation V l, 1828 , flu- indigo planter who has made advances £^ nule * 

u r y°t who has disposed of the weed to another, is at liber I \ in a regular sun t •• proseouh " 1 2 ^* 

10 ryot, and Ihe individual t«> whom such produce Was sold or delivered, conjointly- f do 
not see why he should not be allowed to do the same in a siimm r»ry suit, as ihc evil com- 
dr' 1 I u PP^ ar » to be very extensive; that is, ih* ryots who have received advances 
( 'bni.tp- to sow their land- with indigo so d. 1 would extend i!ic j'»w. ,.<[ [ u 

^cetion 5, Regulation VII, 1819 , to contracts for the cultivation of indigo. This will o ( > 
bo at way to put a stop to the frauds now practised by ryots and their evil advisers, and v 

bind Ui ‘bmimsli the number of a drays that now aum .• My take place for indigo 

!’ w hich are invariably attended with severe wounding, and frequently with toss of 
eh r,,ri "cquence of planted entertaining bodies of fighting men forth* express purpose 
ting their battles on such occasions. 


(signed) 


Mi \ex. 
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(65.)—MINUTE by Mr. Rattray , dated 30th May 1829. 

The preamble to Regulation VI. of 1823, admits that it seems reasonable that the person 
who advances seed and capital or capital only, for the expense of cultivation on a defined 
parcel of land, should be considered to possess a lien and interest in the indigo plant pro¬ 
duced on that land, when so stipulated in a written engagement between the parties, and 
especially ,n cases m which such written engagenient may have been duly registered under 
the provisions of Regulation XXII 1812; and that it should not be in the power of a ryot 
who has already conditioned for the dehyery of the produce of his land to one person, to 
break the condition by a clandestine and fraudulent transfer of such produce to another 
With a view to the accomplishment of what is here admitted to appear reasonable the 
above Regulation was enacted; and experience has proved that it has, if not entirely so 
far failed in its object, as to render a modification of it obviously expedient. 

I cannot better exhibit the loss and vexation to which indigo planters now stand exposed 
than by quoting an anonymous writer (one of themselves, 1 presume), a communication 
li oui whom lately appeared in one of the public prints of this presidency. “ It must ” this 
writer observes, “ be considered that the sowing of indigo admits of no delay. When the 
lands are prepared for the reception of the seed, and rain falls, no time must be lost. 
Delay, that in all cases is dangerous, in this instance is ruinous; either the lands must be 
sown at once, or not at all. Hence it will appear, that the speculative redress of the 
Regulation (VI. of 1823 ) teems with consequences to the indigo planter which would be 
more aptly expressed under the term grievance ; the means would infallibly entail the very 
ov,i ^ght to be removed. During the progress of the litigation, the sowing season 
passus away ; mid the issue at best must prove disadvantageous to the planter, who sues 
a fraudulent defendant who ca n prove himself insolvent, in the event of being cast, by the 
V ' l , * oat is > J ie can procure as cheap as eggs. By way of exemplification, 

Ti 1 if Ca !u’. n ^ thcr , ^probable nor of unusual occurrence in different degrees, which 
U show how this Regulation is likely to operate on the interests of the. planters :-I make 
advances to -,000 ryots, who agree to sub-let to and cultivate for me two or three beeo-ahs 
of indigo each, on receiving at the rate of two rupees per beegah. The money is paid Tour 
oi five months before the sowing season commences, during which time I am umch gratified 
by the care and attention they evince m preparing the lands; and I already begin to calcu¬ 
late the pi obable balance that next manufacturing season will place to my credit in the 
agents books Ram comes, but no ryot appears for seed; when, after a little patient 
delay, I send to them, and proceed to compel them, a few at a time. Away two of then. 
Lie to the magistrate, and complain that I have taken away their paddy lands fthev 
having become acquainted with a Regulation which prohibits‘compulsory measures ffi 
used towards them in such cases), and I am summoned and appear The fact of ad* 
vances having been made is not denied; but the complainants »'that the lands in 
question were not those intended for indigo; and so 1 become, by the fiat of the court 
subject to the consequences of an infringement of the Regulation. The conquering ryots 
repair home where the news of my defeat emboldens the rest to persevere in their original 
resolution of withholding ids: and the only remedy left me is to enter l. ,rate 

actions tor damages, which the defendants cannot make good. The glaring injustice 
here done me need not be dwelt upon. The very prosecution of my actions would occupy 
at least six months, it the judge should happen to be very assiduous; during which time 
the* season has slipped away, the lands lie tallow, or have yielded other crops to their 
roguish occunicrs, and I am grinned at as a fool, and advised to be more cautious for the 
future in making advances, when perhaps those I have already made, and the expenses 
incurred inproven ting my right, render the advice quite buperfluous. Some may think 
! LUt } V referring disputes of this nature to the darogahs for their report, the evil might 
be a \ cried, and the ends of justice attained; but this arrangement would prove as little 

of darogah 
Now 


calculated t 

is filled in tlm manner it now ib 


y • - n. .. ^ h 

» rtial justice as the Regulation, so long us the offic 

be manner it haw . 
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Now if this be a fair exhibition of facts, and I believe it to be without any exaggeration, 
it mgst be admitted that legislative interference is urgently called for. All the obligation 
I would impose is, that of an honest performance of a voluntary contract; and after 
affording to the subject much thought, and making myself as fully acquainted with it as 
opportunity has permitted, I venture to suggest the following rules, as calculated to relieve 
the* planter, without any hardship or injustice towards those who now oppose such fearful 
odds to all fair dealing, under the very law enacted to promote and preserve it. 


Proposed Modification of Section 5, Regulation VI. of 1823. 

1 st. In cases in which a ryot or other cultivator of the soil, who may have received 
advances and entered into written engagements for the cultivation of indigo or other plant 
or produce of the soil, in the maimer indicated in Regulation VI. 1823, shall have iailed to 
cultivate the land specified, or having cultivated it, shall have failed or refuse to complete 
his engagement, or shall have sold or made away with or transferred the produce to another 
person, the party with whom such agreement w r as first made shall be at liberty to apply for 
redress to the magistrate or joint-magistrate within wdiose jurisdiction the land may be ; 
or to institute, at his option, either a summary or a regular suit in the civil court against 
the said ryot or cultivator, or the party at whose instigation the said ryot or cultivjtor 
shall have so failed, or both, as shall appear to the plaintiff expedient. 

2 dly. If the application be made to the magistrate or joint-magistrate, the case shall be 
disposed of under sect. 5, Regulation VII. 1819; and pending the imprisonment of the 
ryot, if the charge be substantiated, and after his release, till such time as he shall pro¬ 
ceed to a due performance of his engagement, the plaintiff shall be put in possession of 
the land the cultivation or produce of which he may have contracted for, with liberty to 
complete the said cultivation, or to leap or collect the said produce at his ow n expense, 
having his remedy for the said expense by a summary or regular civil action against the 
said ryot, or the party at whose instigation the latter shall be proved to have so failed, or 
both, in the manner hereinafter provided for. 

3 dly. If a summary civil process shall be adopted in the first instance, and the cause 
(upon the grounds stated in the next follow ing section) be decided in favour of the plain¬ 
tiff, the defendant or defendants each shall be subject to the payment of the amount of 
the advances actually received by the said ryot or cultivator, with interest on the same, 
and the costs of summary process; the claim for the amount of any further loss sustained 
by the non performance of the contract being cognizable only under a regular suit. Rut 
this case of summary process the plaintiff shall not be entitled to possession of I he land 
provided in the preceding section, the suit being considered as instituted solely ior t h 


m 

as 


t 

rein 
preceding 
d therein 


recovery of loss already sustained by the advances or expense above mentioned 
with a view to any prospective benefit to he derived from the soil. But nothii 
shall prevent a prior application to the criminal court, as provided for by the l 
section, if the party aggrieved shall seek his remedy in the manner and to the cm 
stated. , n , ‘ . . j , 

4 thly. If the plaintiff shall seek the remedy by a regular suit, the case shall be tnea ana 
decided under the principles and provisions of the icneral Regulations, piovido.d, how¬ 
ever, that where a ryot riiall have voluntarily executed u deed of engagement, stipulating 
to cultivate indigo or other plant or produce of the soil oil v specified portion of laud, and 


to deliver the produce of 
delivered such produce t< 


■ plant or pre 
such land to one individual, 
have failed to 1 


anoth 


or 


and sna 
•pare < 

instigation of another, the aggrieved party shall be at lihevt 
the-individual to whom such produce may have been sold 01 
have instigated the contractor, conjointly; and ii it be osti 
receiving the produce, or so instigating? was *,a the time awn 
such individual, and the ryot or cultivator, shall be jomtlv 01 : 
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1 have subsequently sold or 
»r cultivate such land at the 
r to prosecute the ryot and 
delivered, or who shall so 
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the full amount of the penalty specified in the original agreement, together with all costs 
and expenses of the suit. 

5i:hly. If no fraud or dishonest dealing be established, and the failure of a ryot or other 
contractor to execute the stipulations of his engagement be owing to accident or other 
cause not implying fraud or dishonesty, the remedy shall be as in common cases of con¬ 
tract failure, provided for by the Regulations generally. Appeals *must of course be pro¬ 
vided for, as should facilities to the registry of contracts. 


. (signed) R. H. Rattray. 


(G6.)IndigoPlanters: 
Mr. Turnbulls 
Minute; 

2 July 1829. 


(00.)— MINUTE by Mr. Turnbull , dated 2d July 1029. 

Tan eager competition noticed in the preamble to Regulation VI. 1823, commenced 
in the preceding year; and holding, as I then did, the situation of judge and magistrate of 
Nuddeu, 1 had some opportunity of witnessing the scenes of contention and si rife ensuing 
fir >m the various and conflicting interests to which that competition gave rise. The disor¬ 
der- which then prevailed in that and the neighbouring indigo districts, have, I believe, 
nothing abated to the present day, and they are certainly such as to call for the serious 
interposition of Government. From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing the 
e season of reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment. 
The most daring breaches of the peace are committed in the face ot our police officers, and 
even the magistrate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority, large bodies of 
armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of taking or retaining forcible 
possession of lands or crops. Violent affrays, or rather regular pitched battles ensue, at¬ 
tended with bloodshed and homicide. Our police establishments are corrupted, and the 
darogahs are said noted in the pay of the planters, European of* nat ive, to secure 

their good offices. Private assassinations occasionally occur, and forgery and perjury have 
their full sway; in short, every species of crime is committed, and in the list 1 should not 
omit, false charges of murder, arson, &c. which are w ry common, and are the most harassing 
of all to the accused as well as to the magistrate. If such are the consequences of the 
present sy c t 1 of indigo cultivation in the Bengal districts, and that they arc so will not, 
I think, b* disputed, it is certainly high time that decisive measures should be adopted to 
put down evSjp of such c action more immediately under 

consideration, of affording protection to the rights and interests of the numerous indivi¬ 
duals concerned. The practices noticed in the papers which have originated the present 
discussion, no doubt prevail to a considerable extent, and are the common subject of com¬ 
plaint. I particularly remember one instance in which a ryot acknowledged before me, 
that he had in quick succession taken advances from and entered into engagements with 
three separate establishments for the same parcel of land. This was clearly an act of fruud, 
and would, I take it, be criminally p f under the Mahomed an law and the Regulations 

already m force, as well in the ryot as in any others who should be moved to have know¬ 
ingly participated, and wilfully aided and abetted therein: but would this reach the evil? 
I f ar not; on the contrary, if such a power were at all abused or indiscreetly applied, if 
resort were had to it frequently and vexatiously to harass or intimidate the ryots; it it were 
not restricted to cases of u glaring and flagrant character, the plant* r would soon discover 
that he had used an instrument to his ov a destruction. The prim ;pal source of all the 
mischief may, i fimey, be traced to the contract formed with the ryot, which is sometimes 
not in writing, is frequently insufficiently defined, and is generally extremely unfavourable 
to the ryot, rendering him in fact a. slav • to the establishment aith which he has once en- 
g-<n i. and there by preventing an open and fan* competition to all, which would afford the 
only true and ell ctuffi remedy. Too much also, if is said., is <?i trusted todewane, naibs, 
gomashtas, end iunu • • ns others employed by the planter, who I fear looks but. little beyond 
the quantity of land procured for him, mid does not pay sufficient attention to Uie means 
by which it has bw*n obtained, that ut the critical period the$e is a general scramble. 

in 
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In such a state of things it cannot be matter of much surprise that the ryot, who is acknov - 
leclged to be in poverty, and has perhaps been labouring in vain for years “ to work off his <>ld 
balances/’ as it is called, should readily yield to the temptation of an offer of money from 
a rival factory to pay off* his old score, and thereby liberate himself from thraldom, as well 
as engage on more favourable terms. The evils, therefore, being inherent in the system 
itself, this must undergo a change before any real good can be done by legislative provi¬ 
sion. The planter must be prepared to admit a fair and open competition; he must not 
seek to undermine his neighbour by allowing his native agents to interfere secretly with 
ryots already under engagements, or to put him down vi et armis with hired Lutheeals ; he 
must secure his ryot by other means than a contract which bears him down so heavily 
that he can have little hope of fulfilling its obligation, and which drives him therefore to 
artifices and intrigues for immediate relief, though ultimately leading to his own ruin as 
w'ell as to the injury of his employer. lie must, in short, endeavour to attach him to his in¬ 
terest, not by force, but by indulgence, kindness and liberality; and if his neighbour rises 
higher in terms than himself, he must either meet him by corresponding; liberality on hi?> 


own part, or leave the ryot free to act as the latter may deem most conducive to his 
nitf'FPst r i'l-kr* /iiffi/iitiftf fromin/T mlftc nulpiiiut'orl tii the fivstem. so tb 


own 


The difficulty of framing rules calculated to ameliorate the system, so that it 
shall work beneficially to all concerned, and afford prompt redress for the various grievances 
complained of by either party, lias been always felt and acknowledged, rhe Regulations 
already provide that a preference shall be given to registered deeds of contracts; bur the 
obstacles are so great, in expense of stamp-paper, fees of registry, distance from the sudder 
^station, See. that it is seldom or never resorted to; indeed it is impracticable, if any 
plan could be devised to encourage a more general resort to the practice 01 registry, 
by reducing the expense and rendering the means more accessible to the parties, a great 
point would no doubt be gained; not only that a contract thus formally sanctioned nas> 
greater force with the parties, and would perhaps deter many from an attempt to violate 
it, but also because it would generally enable the court to determine more readily on the 
validity of the engagement, without being compelled, as they frequently are at present, to 
enter into a lengthened investigation, the result of which depending upon contlicring testi- 



general superintendence and control of the registrar of the district, or other European officer 
at the sudder stations, to whom a daily report should be made of all registered deeds, and 
by whom they should be forthwith entered in a general registry book kept separately fort.be 
purpose, under such forms and checks as should be found necessary to render it an au¬ 
thentic and useful public, record. I can however but throw out the hint, as I am sensible 
that many obstacles may occur in the details (even if Government should be willing to nu-ur 
the additional expense) to render any plan of this nature practically efficient and u*eiu 
with the means we have at our disposal. Unfortunately the same difficulty opposes every 
suggestion which offers itself.- let us consider the vast interests that are invo u-t m ie 
matter under discussion, not merely in the lacks of rupees that are annually at stake, but 
as variously affecting the greater part of a large and populous dish 10 mm cons der at the 
same moment the means we at present possess of affording prompt uinl etfoctua redress in 
the countless disputes which cannot but arise from such \\ state ot things. + sing e actory 
mav have formed upwards of a thousand contracts ; the party may x ^ an 11 om the on.y 
courts now’ open to them, from 50 to 100 miles; those courts a * riifadj o\eiwhelmed ; 
the matters in dispute press for decision, and cannot wait the uu ni.nj cofirsc, for delay 
would render the decision nugatory, and worse, as the pwtie> wouh UaVe been needlessly 
jeoted to annoyance and expense. What tin n is the rented j ? I confess that 1 am at 
a loss to propose any other than the appointment of a respectable suddei amecn in each, 
thannah division, with a salary or authorized emoluments, such its would incite him/o a 
faithful, and hopes! discharge of the important trusts which must neC' > *arjly be coedded 


to him. 


(su; 


M. H. Turnbulv 
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(S7.jlr. di t;oPlanteri: ( 67 .)— REGULATION proposed by Mr. Ross. 

Regulation pro¬ 
posed by Mr.Ro33'; A Regulation to provide more effectually for enforcing the execution of Contracts 

2 July 1829. relating to the cultivating and delivery of Indigo Plant; to remove the existing pro¬ 

hibition against Europeans occupying Land for the cultivation of Indigo Plant or* othet 
purposes; to make all Suits relating to the cultivation and to Contracts for the deli¬ 
very of the said Plant cognizable in the Courts of the MoonsifFs, and to declare the 
cutting down or damaging of Indigo crops in certain cases an offence punishable by 
the Courts of Criminal Judicature : passed by the Governor-general in Council, &c. 


Preamble, "W herj.as Regulation VI. of 1823 , for enforcing the execution of contracts relating 

to the culti vation and delivery of indigo plant, having failed to diminish in any degree the 
evils which induced its enactment, it has become necessary to make more effectual pro¬ 
vision for remedying those evils: And whereas it is necessary to that end that Europeans 
should be authorized to occupy land for the cultivation of indigo plant; and also expe¬ 
dient, with a view to the general improvement of the agriculture of the country, that 
permission should be granted to them to purchase, lease and hold land for that and other 
purposes: And whereas it is at the same time necessary for the protection of the ryots 
and other occupants of the soil, that all complaints and suits relating to contracts for the 
cultivation and delivery of indigo plant, and to the possession and produce of lands cul¬ 
tivated with that plant, should be cognizable in the courts of the moonsiffs, the only esta¬ 
blished tribunals accessible to the great body of the cultivating classes : And whereas it is 
moreover judged proper, that the cutting down or wilfully damaging indigo crops for the 
purpo of injuring any individual having an interest therein, should be declared an offence 
punishable by the courts of criminal judicature;—the following Rules have been enacted, 
to bn in force from the date of their promulgation throughout the territories subject to the 
presidency of Fort William. 


1 L first.—Sections 3 , 4 , 5 and 0, of Regulation XXXVIII. of 1703 ; Regulation 
rescinded. XXXIII. ; and Sections a, 4, 5 and 6 , of tion XLV1II. of 171)5; Sections 3, 4 5 

and 6, of Regulation XIX. ol 1803 ; Regulation VI. 1823 , and Regulation V. of 1024 are 
hereby rescinded. , 


filiations Second.—Such parts of Regulation XXIII. of 1814 , of Regulation XIX. of 1817 and 
not appiica- of any other Regulation in force, as may be inconsistent with any of the Rules hereinafter 
Lie to cases coming enacted, are to be considered as null and of non-effect in regard to cases cornino* within th* 
SSJaSr- provisions of this Regulation. ng wl th,Uhe 

Europeans permitted HI* Europeans are hereby permitted to purchase, rent and occupy land for the culti- 
to purchase, rent and vation of indigo plant or any other purpose; and all Europeans, as well British subjects 
occupy land. as others, who may avail themselves of this permission, shall be held to be amenable in 

EuropeaQi occupying common with the natives of the country to the courts of the moonsiffs, and the other civil 
lnnd declared amesL Courts of the district in which the lands purchased, rented or occupied by them may be 
3 U1; to the local situated, in all matters relating to such lands which may be cognizable in those courts under 
cmi court.. this or any other Regulation in force * 

IV. It 


* The considerations which appear to render it advisable to grant a general permission to Europeans 
to hold land?? .vtc the following: 

Without allowing indigo lanufacturers to oc- upv land* in the particular cases referred to in 
f.his draft., ir. impossible to make any effectual provision lor obviating the evils soucht to be 
remedied. c 

’d. ! hose evils are much more likely to be effectually remedied by unlimited than by limited 
permission. Unlimited permission, by admitting of leases being taken by men possessing capital and 

41 intelligence 
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V. 

IV. It is hereby declared, that ryots and all occupants of lands, while their right of ^ cts> r . nc i ot h ef 
occupancy exists, are at liberty, so far as may be consistent with the conditions of their occupants of land, 
tenures, to cultivate any article of produce, and to engage for at liberty to cultivate 

the cultivation of indigo plant with the owner or manager of 
any indigo factory wheresoever situated, or with any person 
with whom they may judge it to be most conducive to their 
Interest to engage; and it is hereby further declared, that 
owners or managers of indigo factories shall not be considered to have any right to the Owners and managers 
produce of lands wheresoever situated, but what may be derived to them by purchase, not C to t^^consi^red 
lease or other contract, voluntarily entered into by the owners or other persons having legal to haTe ail y riMit to 
occupancy of the lands *. the produce of lands, 

wheresoever situated, but what may be derived to them by contracts entered into by the legal 
occupants of the lands. 


any articles of produce they please, consistency 
with the conditions of their tenures, and to engage 
for the cultivation of indigo plant with whomsoever 
they may think it most conducive to their interest to 
engage. 


V. First.—Persons engaged in the manufacture of indigo dye, who may advance capital 
for the cultivation of indigo plant, or parcels of land of certain defined limits, shall be cap?ta"for dweriu- 
COnsidcred to have a lien or interest vation of indigo plant, or defined parcels .of land, to be considered to have an interest 
in the produce of such parcels of in the produce of such land, and entitled to adopt the means authorized L v this 
land, and shall be entitled to avail Regulation for securing that interest. 

themselves of the means authorized by this Regulation for protecting that interest; p r0V1 j ec | ihc VVi - ten 
provided that in each case the conditions on which the advance of capital may be di°d! coniamin^the 
made shall be recorded in a written deed or instrument, and conditions on which the advance may be made, 
agreed to by the party receiving the advance before two or more shall be executed !.i the manner herein prescribed, 
witnesses, not being servants or dependants of the other party; and provided also, that the And stall specify 
deed shall contain a specification of the particulars mentioned in the following clause, and certa * * n particulars, 

shall 


intelligence, and capable of adopting the best modes of cultivation, would lead to the establishment 
of a class of growers of indigo plant, from‘'whom the manufacturers of the indigo dye could reckon 
with confidence on being supplied with the quantity of plant they required, without resorting to the 
objectionable and expensive means which they must now use to obtain it. The advantages which 
would result from the establishment of such a class of growers of the plant, both to the manufacturers 
of the dye, and to the owners of the indigo lands, need not be here detailed. 

3d. Unlimited permission, by rendering European energy and intelligence available, would accelerate 
the general improvement of the agriculture of the country, and add greatly to the amount of its most 
valuable productions. This consideration may, [submit, be opposed to the objection that will perhaps 
be urged against the proposed enactment, on account of the expense which it w ould render necessary foi 
a reform of the local courts of judicature. 

• I have thought this declaratory Section necessary, to obviate the prejudicial effects likoiy 1 ' 
result to the ryots from a notion which seems to prevail, that by th? establishment of an Midigo 
factory near to lands tit for the cultivation of indigo plant, an exclusive right is acquired to the plant 
grown on those lands, and that this right is encroached upon by the subsequent establishment ol 
another factory near to and dependent for its supply of plant upon the same laudt>; m other words, it 
would seem to be assumed that all the ryots who have been in the habit of obligating for the iactory 
first established in their vicinity, are the ryots of that factory, and not at liberty to cultivate for any 
other. If such an assumed right were recognized, every factory would he enabled to command, on its 
own terms, all the plant produced within a circle round it, including the mo.-a .a am lands irocu which 
it had at any time drawn its supplies; and the owners and occupants cri indigo lands, every where, 
would be deprived pf the advantage arising from the establishment and competition of new and rival 
factories, an advantage to which they are unquestionably entitled, and which, it duly protected by the 
laws, they could not fail to obtain. It is t:ue that the quantity and quality of indigo lands round a 
factory, and the favourable disposition of the ryots occupying these lands (termed in tin* letter of 
Mescrs. Alexander & Co. the u good-xi.ill of the concern ’) constitute the great part of the value 01 the 
factory; but it is ;o less true, that such value can be legitimately preserved only by a liberal and con¬ 
ciliatory treatment hi those on whose will it depends. 
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an ! Ji n! Minll be registered in the court of the moonsiff of the jurisdiction in which the parcel 

in he t or th e of laud engaged for may be situated, and advertised in the village in which the land may 
tisecTin thcviYi iee in included, at least three months before the date fixed for commencing the cultivation of 

which the land to the land *• 
which it relates may be included. 


Particulars required 
to be specified in 
deeds of contract. 


Second.-—The particulars required to be specified in deeds of contract of the nature 
referred to in the foregoing clause are the following: 

1st. The name of the village in which the parcel of land to be cultivated is included. 

2d. The boundaries of the said parcel of land, and the number or name under which it 
is recorded in the accounts of the village. 

3 d. The rate or price per bundle of plant, with the dimensions of the bundle, at which 
the produce of the land is to be delivered by*the contracting ryot or cultivator, and the 
amount of the advance received by him. 

4 th. The date on which the cultivation of the land is to be commenced, and the date on 
which it is to be completed. 

5 th. The amount of penalty to be incurred for non-performance of the contract. 


D«ed of contract, 
bow to be registered 

in the hiooiisitf "s 
court. 

IJuwto be advertised 


Third.—On an original deed of contract beinji; produced in the moonsifFs court, by 
a party deairing to have it registered, the moonsiff shall cause a correct copy of the deed 
to be entered in a book to be kept for the purpose in his court; and shall cause an adver¬ 
tisement or notice containing the substance 6 f the contract, and exhibiting the nanu s of 
the contracting parties, and the name or number, and the boundaries of the parcel of land 
engaged for, to be stuck up by an officer of liis court in a conspicuous place in the village 
m which the. land is included, and 011 a bamboo erected in the field or parcel of land 
described, and also on the door of the house of the contracting ryot, if it cannot be per- 
sonully delivered to him. 0 J 1 



to transmit a copy ofthp deed,and of the certificate endorsed on it, to the jud^e 
city lo whose authority he may be subject. 


d the zillah or 


Fifth.— 


* The intention of the provisions of this section is to facilitate the decision of disputes arising out of 
contracts of the nature referred to, by requiring the specific lands engaged for to be so clearly defined 
m the deeds of contract that their identity may be easily ascertained; and also to give such publicity to 
the contracts as will enable individuals considering themselves injuriously affected by them to prefer 
,h, ’ lr objections before the .lme arrives when the manufacturer will be entitled to adopt .be means pro- 
posed to be authorized for securing the produce of the lands. 


t 1 ue court ot the u.oonbifl is selected for the place of registry, as being from situation the most 
convenient ior all parties, and the only court accessible to the of the cultivating classes. 

The being easy of access is essential to the usefulness of an office 0/ registry, and the court of the 
in no ns ill alibi ds that advantage, without greater risk of false registry, 01 of alteration of deeds after 
ro p‘ lr y> than would be incurred in any other office against such risk ; indeed, the rule directing a cer¬ 
tificate to he endowed by the moonsiff on the original deeds registered, and the immediate transmission 
of copies of the deed.-, and of the endorsements on them, to the judge of the zillah, to he recorded in hf s 
Court, .seems to provide every possible security. 

[ ^ aye not niado it nece sary that the contracting ryots should acknowledge before the moonsiff 
their consent to the* conditions of their contracts at the time of registry, because the number of 
ryots ehgngmg every season with a factory may he ;>o great as to make it impossible to procure the 
atk ourtr.ee ii nil of them ■■ L the uioonsifTs court siniulLnu ousty; and it might be exceedingly inconve- 
ment o the manufacturer, or his agent, to have to attend with some of them at one time, and some at 


another; 
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And how to be 
served. 


Fifth._To defray the expense attending the registry and advertisement of indigo con¬ 

tracts in the manner directed in the foregoing clause, the moonsiffs are hereby authorized to 
demand a fee of rupees for every deed so registered and advertised, and to refuse 

the official acts required from them until the fee be paid. 

Sixth.—All persons shall be allowed to inspect and search the register books kept in the uth^ 

tnoonsiffs courts under this Regulation, on payment of a fee of half a rupee for each inspec- xrioon=J iiT , be open 

tion and search. to inspection on payment of prescribed fee. 

VI. First.—If any person object to a contract registered and advertised as directed in Any person who may 
the preceding section, it shall be competent to such person, within a month from the date comract°may^pTcfer 
of the advertisement of the contract, to pre- a petition staling his objections, to the court of the luoonsiit in which 
sent a petition to the moonsiff in whose the contract may have been registered. 

court the contract may have been registered, stating his objections thereto: on the petition Summons to answer 
being filed, a summon* containing its substance shall be issued to the party to the disputed 10 l he objections, to 
contract, by whom it may have been registered, requiring him to attend and answer to s “ om tu )e 1>vllt ' 
the objections preferred against it, either in person or by an authorized agent, within 15 
clays. The summons shall be served by delivering a copy of it to the party to whom it b 
addressed, or if that cannot be done, by affixing a copy of it to the outer door of the said 
party's house, and also in the cutcherry of the village in which the land specified m the 
disputed contract may be included. 

Second.—After the period allowed to the party summoned to file his answer shall have Moonsiff to examine 
expired, the monusitf shall immediately proceed to examine the objections urge: 

contract in question, and after taking all the evidence adduced . in support, nnd in 

in support of those objections, and also ail that may be offered refutation of the objections to the disputed eoutrucr ; 
in refutation of them, if he shall deem the objections established, and shall consider ' e s \ ^ s h c o' * * 1 
them sufficient to warrant the annulment of the contract, he shall adjudge it to be null, af jj u ^ge the contract 
and shall award to the petitioner such reasonable sum to be paid to be null, and award to petitioner a reasonable 
by the party who registered the contract as may be thought an compensation for his expenses and trouble, 
adequate compensation for the expense and trouble to which the petitioner has been If the objections 
thereby subjected. If, on the other hand, the objections urged to the contract shall appear 
to be unfounded or invalid, the complaint shall be dismissed, and the petitioner made liable 1 ?be dm!, -sld'^v'u* 
to the payment of costs, and such sum in addition as may seem to the moonsiff a proper the petitioner made 
compensation to the party complained against, for any trouble to which he shall have been liable io the payment 

subjected by the complaint having been preferred *. ol rn 7 s aiul a rc “7 

J J 1 o i p sonable compensation 

l TO\ ISO t0 ^ p arrv cone 

- i ■ ■ .t, plained ftgninftt, for 

tho expense to which 
he innv have been 
subjected. 


another; and, moreover, considering the possibility of one person personating another, or engaging 
for the cnUiviuimi of laud in the occupancy of another, it js by ; .» means certain that a rule re¬ 
quiring the attendance of the engaging ryot would ! •; more effectual for ascertaining that *ctn d 
occupants of the lands specified had engaged, thtn the advertisements of the c©nir:u t which I have 
proposed to substitute. 

* It is obvious that to reter a r^ot who has to support himself and fomih by in’s labour. a tii- 
huual qt a distance from tbe place at }iabode for lodress. v.beu an net of injustice has been done 
to him, is m etlcct to deny him rtdn nd it is therefore indispensable to ihu attainment ot the 
object which this Regulation has in view, that suits relating to contracts between the manutaeluers 


and the cultivators of indigo, should be made cognizable in the first ins 
moon k ills, or by counts equally accessible to both parties. It appears to me to bo 
devise means whereby both security to the mannfacmrors for the due application 


nee hy the courts of the 


by them, and also* protection to the cultivators 
lands, can be afforded. 

On these considerations, I 
couftk of the moonsiffs. assu 
suits, or that they will be rec 
character and requisite quali 
system of control over their 


m 


posst'f’ 


inpossible otherwise to 
d the capital a Ivnneed 
ion and disposal ol the pVoduco of their 


iave proposed to make all rails under tl is Regulation cognizable in the 
mg those couita to he (as they should be) it to be entrusted with such 
►red fit by tho appointment to tho office ot moonsiff ol men ol respectable 
ation, with adequate anlorify, ami bv the CMtablmhun’iit of an vloctive 
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Further proviso. 


Setd “ nt of ^ r ? Vlded ’ th ^ an ob J ection to a contract registered in confor- 

EuSeSl'm India. 1^1 T **?? alle S ation that the coutractfngTyot is not the 

occupy of the and specified, or on the allegation that the contracting ryot, although the 

o n“;, n( ft d ’r iS competent to contract for the cultivation of it without the 
t/ •urr n ftl " mindar or P ers ° n entitled to the rent thereof, shall not be held sufficient 

rx'lTit li ,;' n l me f C01 . lt !' act . unless, in the case of the first alle- 

? m , • ’ , • atishtctonly established by the ongmal accounts of the village in which the 

r h d i JfTt ° y i! t6St r°;T th ° SonmshUh ov putwarree, arnTof the mundul 
or hr,id man of the village, and of the occupants of the adjoining lands that the neison 
objecting* to the contract himself cultivated the parcel of land in question in the preceding.' 
year, and was m the actual occupancy thereof at the time the contract objected to was 
unde; and unless, m the case of the second allegation, it clearly appear from the village 
accounts and the contracting ryot’s cabooleent, or other authentic document, that the 
objector is the zemindar or person entitled to the rent of the land, and has a rirrht to 
prescribe the articles of produce to be cultivated thereon : provided also, that no deed of 
contract executed by a ryot for the delivery of indigo plant or other article of produce 
which does not stipulate for the produce of a specified parcel of land, or deed so stipulating 
w.iich does not clearly define the parcel intended, shall be deemed sufficient to authorize the 
annulment of a deed executed by the same ryot which shall have been prepared and regis¬ 
tered conformably to the rules of the Regulation. 

^ Jl. In cases in which a ryot having contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant on a 
denned parcel of land, and whose contract has been registered and advertised as directed in 
Regulation, aad has not been subsequently declared null by a judicial decision passed 
uiider the preceding section, shall refuse to cultivate with indigo plant the parcel of land 
specified in the deed of contract, or, after having cultivated it, shall refuse to deliver the 
moduce to the manufacturer with whom the contract was made, such manufacturer shaH 

’ublS t ,< to < l? , S n lv M! u8ufruct of ,% **?*%*, parcel of land f0i the t,icn eummi 

y ui, Mibjea t. the conditions mentioned m the following section; or of prosecuting th«- 
defaulting ryot lor the amount of the penalty conditioned in his engagement * ° " 

i.tl specified, ur prosecute the defaulting ryot for the 
1 the deed of contract. 


When a ryot, whose 
contract to cultivate 
a defined parcel of 
land hub been regis¬ 
tered, shall refuse to 
cultivate or fulfil his 
eogneminent, the ma¬ 
nufacturer with whom 
the contract has been 
made may either take 
the usufruct for the 
current year, of the h 
penalty conditioned n 


VIII. First.— 


• It is evident that so long ns the great body of the ryots who occupy the soil are without property 
the practice of making advances for the cultivation ot the indico Dlaut ,„„u- I-._ LT ,h 


indigo plant must be continued, and that 
c to as security that the capital which he 
( . " , seems equally evident, that to render the 

r.cu: ty ot the land available, the manufacturer must he empowered, without prevmuslv applying t.» 
a cun of ju : ce (u D der hability to be compelled to make ample reparation for an undui j exercis 
01 the power), to attach and take possession of the land immedic 


the manufacturer can have nothing but the land to look to 
advance:- for its cultivation shall not be misapplied, 
security 


erase 

„ - r , , . . -.ately that the ryot who lias engaged 

to cultivate it commits an act or default, showing his intention not to perform his emrugi-meut : foi it 
must lie remembered, that when the time for ploughing and sowing, or the time for cutting the 
arrives ( u either of which times only the contracting ryot’s intention can be known), th 
a day might render no* 


1 times only die contracting ryot’a intention can be known), 
on useless, and that it is impossible to devise a judicial process 
be applied for and issued with the requisite celerity. 


crop 


e delay of 
which could 


Nor does it appear to me (die existence of tribunals capable of afford in 
being always a. sumcd) that any Polid objection to vesting the powers of i 
munulaciurer cun he urged on behalf of the ryotL. It in optional with the 
or not , and therefore they cannot complain of a law which declares that ; 
shall be cousidc-i'C'd to have given tin only security they had to offer ft 
cop igenoifit, especially when the same law aiiords to them the ample 
property that he will justly perform hist part of the contract. 


prompt justice to the ryots 
immediate attachment in the 
latter to engage to cultivate 
after they lmve engaged they 
ar the performance of their 
cumy of the manufacturer s 
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VIII. First.—In cases in which a manufacturer may deem it advisable to follow the first A manufacturer in- 
of tlie courses mentioned in the preceding section, it shall be incumbent upon such miinu- tending to ad: ^ the 
facturer, 10 days previous to the date fixed by the deed of contract , . . c nrst -. c ' ur ; c nl” 

for commencing the cultivation, to cause a written notice of his inten¬ 
tion to adopt that course in the event of the cultivation not being commenced on the In case of the con- 
day fixed, to be served on the contracting ryot, and also a copy of it to be affixed to the t hefond** 

door of the said ryot's house; and if the cultivation be not commenced on the date, or toCUktl,rUe e an 
if after being commenced, it be not completed on the date stipulated for its completion, 
it shall be competent to the manufacturer to take possession for the current year of the 
parcel of land defined in the deed of contract, and to cultivate it by means of his own or 
hired servants. In case of the land being cultivated by the contracting ryot, it shall ue In case oi the eon - 
incumbent upon the manufacturer, when the plant growing thereon shall be sufficiently ^ ter hav?n°Vu*ti - * ^ 
ripe lor being cut, to cause a written notice to be served on the ryot, and also affixed to va "-d the land.* to 
the door of his house, requiring him to commence the cutting and delivery of the plant on deliver the produce, 
a given day; and if the cutting and delivery of the plant be not commenced on that day, 
and continue till the whole be cut and delivered, it shall be competent to the manufacturer 
to take possession of the plant, and to employ his own or hired people to cut it down 
and carry it to his factory : provided, however, tliat a manufacturer who in any year shall 
take possession of a defined parcel of land, or of indigo plant growing on a defined parcel, 
as above authorized, shall be held to have taken possession of such land or plant subject to 
the payment of whatever rent may be due for the land on account of that year, to the 
zemindar or other person entitled to the rent thereof under existing Regulations, and also in 
satisfaction of all the conditions of the ryot's contract for the same year *. 

Second. — 


Proviso. 


* The intention of the provision contained in the conclusion of this clause, is to prevent dispute 
about the quantity of the produce of the land taken possession of by the manufacturer, ami to 
preclude the possibility of a balance being exhibited against the ryot, which would hold bun per¬ 
petually bound to cultivate for the manufacturer on such terms as the latter might choose to prescribe. 

The provision may perhaps appear objectionable on the ground that in cases in which a ryot, after 
having received an advance, does not cultivate the land he engaged to cultivate, the expense of the 
cultivation will fall upon the manufacturer, in addition to the advance already made by him for that 
purpose, which advance will consequently Le lost to him. But this is an objection which cannot, 
I conceive, be maintained; for the provision allows the manufacturer, in the cases supposed, to take 
all that he can justly claim, and in fact all that there is for him to take. He will, it is to be 
observed, obtain the whole quantity of plant the land is capable of producing, ami of course the whole 
value of tliat quantity ; which value, if the plant be estimated at a fair price, must be sufficient not only 
to cover the rent payable for the land, and the expense incurred in cultivating it, but also to give a profit 
to the cultivator, 'I bis profit the manufacturer will have in repayment of the advance made Is him to 
the ryot. Its amount may, indeed, fall short of the amount ol the advance , but for this there cun • no 
remedy, and the deficiency must be given lip by the manufacturer as an irrecoverable loss, wholly 
ascrib&ble to his own imprudence, in having advanced a larger sum than, with refeivace to the circum¬ 
stances of the ryot, and the capability of his land, it was safe to do. 

In regard to the ryot, the provision seems also unobjectionable, its operation wi'.l be most unlu- 
vouv ble to him when the ..dvance received by him shall be expended in ihc cultivation td the land 
of which the produce shall be afterw ids taken by the manufacturer. Tlio ryot, in this case, will lose 
the profit which the produce would vieid if delivered according to the term* ol the contract, supposing 
those terms to be advantageous to him. But the loss will be owing to bis own fault, and will be no more 
than a just penalty for hi- not performing bis engagement. 

1 would further observe in regard to the provision in question, llmt it is likely to h#Ve a beneficial 
tendency in tv •> ways. On the one hand, it will make it neotvruy b* the manutgeturem to inquire 
more particularly than they now do, as to the extent and capability ol the lands occupied by the ryots 
with whom they deal, and to apportion the amount of advance to each, according to the probable pro¬ 
duce ol the land which he engages to cultivate. On the other hand, l will tend to induce eontmci ng 
ryots (supposing the terms ol coni act made with them to be equitable) l<> keep lo their engagements, 
by rendeitng it difficult tor them, without the consent of the parties with whom they contract, u deliver 
to others the product of the land# contracted for. 


3 K. 
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Second. — It shall be the duty of the police darogahs in whose jurisdictions land or 
indigo plant may be taken possession of by an indig'o manufacturer under the foregoing 
clause, upon inspection of the deed of contract under which possession is claimed, and 
osition u . ma _ the certificate of registry required to be endorsed thereon, by section 5 of this Regulation, 
nufacturer and his support the possession of the said manufacturer, and to prevent opposition to his servants 

scTvan-5 taking pos- or other people employed by him in cultivating the land and reaping its produce. 

bcafcifjn of land or indigo plant under tin; foregoing clause. 

Police darogahs also It shall also be the duty of the police darogahs to prevent any indigo manufacturer, or 
to prevent any indigo the servants of any indigo manufacturer, ploughing land, or taking possession of indigo 
bervains*of anyindigo l J ' ant g r °wing on land, for which a valid deed of contract, with the prescribed certificate of 
manufacturer,*pir ugh- registry endorsed thereon, shall not be produced. 

ing ’and, or taking possession of indigo plant growing on land, for which a registered deed of contract shall not be produced. 

Third.—In cases in which a ryot shall consider himself aggrieved by having been dis¬ 
possessed by an indigo manufacturer of land, or of indigo plant growing on land in his 
occupancy, such ryot shall be at liberty within three months from the date of the disposses- 
manufacturcVof ’and, s1on complained of, if the estimated value of one year's gross produce of the land from 
or of the produce of’ which he may have been dispossessed shall not exceed 100 rupees, and within three years 
land in hia occupancy, from that date, if the said value shall exceed 100 rupees, to institute a suit against the 
^an^ufacrurer'ior*^ niairufacturer for compensation for the injury done by him, in the court of the moonsiff in 
compensation, in the whose jurisdiction the land in question may be situated, 
court of the moondff in whose jurisdiction the land may be situated. 

lnoonslff^s^urt 0 su0 ^ Sl1 ^ being hied the moonsiff’s court, a summons containing the substance of 

mons to bo^ ^ shall be issued and served in the manner directed in clause l, of section 6, of this 
i>3ucd to the manufacturer complained ugnin$t. Regulation, requiring the manufacturer complained against to answer 
to answer to the plaint within 15 day;. to the complaint, either in person or by an authorized agent, within 

Sun mon how be t *‘ e P eil( /^ days, reckoning from the end of the month which usually concludes the 

aerved,and the period season f°r manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during that season, and from 
vpcciucd in it from what dute the date on which the summons may be served, if issued at any other time 

n< be reckoned. of the year. After the period allowed for filing an im-.wer to the plaint shall 

After expiration of have expired, the moonsiff shall take the evidence adduced by the complainant in support 

e* °* -^ S allegations, and any evidence that may be offered in refutation thereof; and if on 

plaint, the moonsiff to take the evidence adduced,!* th :l f ;• n.dderation of the whole evidence the moonsiff shall be of 
1 ainst the plaintiff’s ailegntion . ; ^ opinion that the complainant was deprived of the possession 


A ryot, considering 
himself aggrieved by 
having been dispos¬ 
sessed by an indigo 


‘on, to adjudge compensation to be 
paid to luin by defendant, with costs ofsuit. 
Amount of compen¬ 
sation, how to be 
estimated. 


if the corn plain ant 
be deemed by the 
moonsiff to have ren¬ 
dered himself liable 
to he dispossessed, 
costs ofsuit and 
compensation for 
trouble to be ad¬ 
judged to the party 
complained against. 


adjudge the said :manufacturer to pay to the complainant as compensation 
for the injury suffered by him, over and above the costs of the suit, a sum 
of money equal to the value which the land specified, if cultivated with the most valuable 
product of the village in which it is situated, mav be estimated to be capable of yielding in 
a favourable ye;ir, and a further sum equal to the full amount of the penalty to which the 
complainant under the deed of contract executed by him would have been liable had he 
refused to perform its conditions ; or, if he shall not have executed any deed,, a sum equal 
to tin highest rate of penalty specified in the deeds of the neighbouring ryots. On the 
other hand, if the complainant sliall be deemed by the mooriMil to have rendered himself 
liable to be dispossessed of the land or plant in question, under th< provisions of this 
Regulation, his complaint shall ne dismissed, and he shall be adjudged to pay the costs of 
the suit, and such sum in addition as may seetn to the moonsiff a proper compensation to 
the party complained against, for any trouble to%hieli ho may be subjected # . 

^ IX. First, 

* It .M’oiiiB expedient that (he time allowed for i-mUituting suits under this Regulation, arising out of 
-- riusuctiom ot . h all value, should hr. limited to a short period after the muse of action may hum* with 
a v ^-\v to the prevention of the obviously objectionable practice ot allowing such claims to lie dormant 

until 
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land,or of the produce 
of land in the occupancy of a cultivator refusing to per¬ 
form the conditions of his contract, at liberty to in¬ 
stitute a suit in the court of the moonsiff in whose ju¬ 
risdiction the defaulter may reside, for the amount of the 
penalty conditioned in his engagement. 
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IX. First—In cases in which an indigo manufacturer may not think it advisable to avail ^ manufacturer, nor 
himself of the option given to him of taking possession of land, or of the produce of land taking possession 
in the occupancy of a cultivator refusing to perform the con¬ 
ditions of a contract agreed to by him; and also when that 
course cannot be adopted, in consequence of the deed of con¬ 
tract not stipulating for the produce of any particular portion 
of land, such manufacturer shall be at liberty to institute a 
suit in the court of the moonsiff in whose jurisdiction the alleged defaulter may reside, for Period v i thin which 
the amount of the penalty conditioned in his engagement, provided the petition of plaint 5110,1 Q0It must he 
shall be preferred within three months from the date of the alleged default, in case of the lnstitute ^* * 
penalty claimed not exceeding the sum of 100 rupees, and within three years from that On suit being bled, a 
date, m case of the claim exceeding the said sum of 100 rupees. On such suit being r .° 

filed in the moonsiffs court, a summons containing the substance of the plaint shall defaulter to an 
be issued and served in the manner directed in clause 1, of section 6, of this Regula the claim preferred 
tion, requiring the alleged defaulter to answer to the claim preferred, either in person in 15 days, 
or by an authorized agent, within 15 days, reckoning from the end of the month which Irouyvhat date the 
usually concludes the season for manufacturing indigo, if the summons be issued during 
that season, and from the date on which the summons shall be served, if issued at any reckoned, 
other time of the year. After the period allowed for filing an answer to the claim shall After the expimrion 
have expired, the moonsiff shall take the evidence adduced by the manufacturer in support of the period allowed 
of his claim, and also any evidence that may be offered . 1 \ , \ r ar \ an V v - cr ’ 

by the alleged defaulter m support of his objections 

thereto; and if on a consideration of the whole evidence, the moonsiff shall be of opinion If it be established 
that the deed of contract filed by the manufacturer was agreed to by the cultivator, and ^Jeed tcfthe^d^l 
that he dishonestly refused to fulfil his engage- colUract fUed by the plaintiff, and that he to "fulfil u^c ce¬ 

ments in the manner stipulated, the moonsifl shall ditions, the moonsiff to adjudge him to pay to the pUintitfihe 
adjudge him to pay to the manufacturer tile full amount full amount of penalty specified in the deed, or tn be imprisoned 
of the penalty conditioned by the contract, with the fora limited period, 
costs of suit, or to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the ziilah for such limited time as 
may be deemed an adequate punishment for bis dishonesty: provided, however, that Proviso, 
in cases in which a contracting cultivator prosecuted under this section, shall plead 
inundation, or other calamity of season which he could not prevent, as the cause of his 
failure to fulfil his engagement, and the truth of the plea shall be satisfactorily proved, 
and it shall not be expressly stated in the deed of contract that he agreed to take the 
whole of such risk himself, he shall not be held to have incurred the penalty specified in the 
deed, and such award shall be passed as under all circumstances may be deemed to be 
equitable*. 

Second.— 


until they accumulate to an amount not easily satisfied, and give a legal power oi compelling the 
Consent of the debtors to terms disadvantageous to them in the negotiation of future contract. 

The limitation proposed would also tend to encourage the establishment of substantial indigi plant 
growers, by operating as a discouragement to manufacturers dealing directly with the interior classes ot 
cultivators. , 

* Jt was obvious that the penalty conditioned in deeds of contract, e\e< uted by ryots who possess no 
property, will have littie or no effect in inducing thorn to fulfil tho conditions oi theii engagements, i/ 
the courts be only empowered to adjudge them to pay the penalty, and it unpiisonment in execution 01 
the decrees passed again l them may he evadid by claiming the benefit ot the Regulation, for the relief 
of insolvent debtors, to which they must be admitted, or suffer imprisonment .01 life. On this con¬ 
sideration, I have thuught it expedient to provide, that ryots dishonestly evading the fulfilment ot their 
engagements, shall be adjudged either to pay the pecuniary penally conditioned in the eng igcmcnts, 01 
in lieu thereof, to undergo such a limited term of imprisonment ns nmy be deemed an adequate punish¬ 
ment for the dishonest act committed by them. 

This provision, ! beg to remark, will have the same effect us the measure recommends in the 
memorial of the Jessore manufacturers. 

* 3 K 2 
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^parfv w°a registere! cases in which a ryot, who has contracted for the cultivation of indigo plant 

deed of contract, in- ? n Pf cel of . la . nd > a “. n registered and advertised in con- 

ducingthecomracting lornrnljr with the provisions ot this Regulation, shall have been induced by a person not 
cuki'. utor to-n.de u party to such contract to evade the performance of its conditions, it shall be competent 
K”; S & „ l " «* »j““> *«*»•• F«*CUU- such person i„ .He court of .£ hil 

be pri.^ecii'td in the coujt o. tlie moonsiff for such anQUC ' mtei lerence, in like manner us it is competent to him to 
interference, by t!m party injured thereby; prosecute the defaulting ryot in that court under the foregoing 

, , clause of this section * and if it shall be established bv the evidence 

heri “he JefenltS.r f*% defendant ff'f. ^ Pf ^ f oda <* the parcel of land which 
c.od : part of the tK( ; «iefdultin<j rj,;ot was bound by his registered deed of contract to deliver td the prose- 

pur ,pl r land sped- c Uor > the mo 01181 . s hall adjudge the defendant to pay to the prosecutor the amount of the 
iiv.d in ’• i(i registered penalty specified in the said deed, together with all costs of suit 5 *', 
dee t of contract, to be adjudged to pay to the prosecutor the 
amount of penalty specified therein, with costs of suit. 


Kv.rvci -isionpassed X. First.—Any person who may be dissatisfied with a decision passed bv a moonsiff* 

y a moonv.fF, under under this Regulation, shall be at liberty to appeal from it to the judge of the citv or 
this Regulation,may J - n i£ . , ,, P UJ tue city 01 

he appcaJtd from, to the city or zillah jud^e to whose authority the mnnn- U 1 , . aUt h°nty the moonsiff who 

passed the decision may be subject, provided 


be appeaJed from, to the city or zillah judge to whose authority the moon- 

siff passing the decree may he subject, provided the petition of appeal be ./ j—, r-um 

preferred within th ee mouths from the date of the decree appealed from the petition of appeal be presented to the judge 

Sj or^.iMah J.^j £ ^ “oonsiflf’s dedsion. The decision t ofyhe e cfty n o? zlflah 

< n the appeal to be j itl nal, unless the S udder Dewanny Adawlut shall see special reason for revising 
ius I> r ^eedmgs ; in.which case it shall be competent to that court to admit a special or 

Sed^. a V ° 31,111,1 W a,ter thG deC,si ° n ° f the cit y or jo^, as may be 

a second appeal on special grounds. 

ju.l-.-3, in Is nreferref 1 firr th?^ co . n 'P et ‘ :nt to a city or zillah judge, to whom an appeal maybe 
preferred to them,and [ ' . • , " ’ . , lc foregoing clause, and also to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in a case 

U.eSrtJ.l-D—nv 1,1 vv!ll ' ! ' as ^«d appeal may be admitted by that court under the sunn clause to affinu 
Adu-'iiti.m special appeols iwiinittf d uv tli.it the decision appealed from, without call in- upon the party intend 
C )urr,. !.inpetent to affarm the decision np- m it beino- unhelri 1 ,, fil- or. ... * S J* “‘terostecl 

• B 'd 7 ft ci * i 0 b“ P ' or alteration of the decision provided, howover^Smt*no U dl 5 S^Sli X "T? * **“ rev0r8al 
revcrst-iborh^terciJ mewed or altered without notice of the appeal’ having been "given T the , art‘v i?? 1 } ~ 
without notice of the favour the decision may have been passed, and a reasonable tune .L/T y » 86 

*PP-> liavingbeen gjveu to the pan, In whose to file an answer to the objections urged lai t JZ'S? to S T, h P a % 

favour the decision may have been passed. J & a S dlnst >t by the appellant. 


The nilc-B in force in 


XI The rule- in force in regard to the value of stamp paper to be used, and the fees 

(WCfrh p in fiiimmnrv tintwi cm r\ cmnvit'mr i _ ■» . . . . * ^ ,ccs 


::k; 

suns . ltd summary appeals, and also flu* rule requiring sum- 
mary suits and summary appeals to he tried before suits and 
appeals branding on the regular file of the court*, to he appli¬ 
cable 10 suits and appeals instituted under tbi ~ 
but the decrees 
jutted in suits and 


6 Regulation 
decrees pass* 


run ary appeals, and also the mle which requires that 
Minimary suits and summary appeals shall l»e taken up 
and disposed of before suits and appeals standing on the 
regular file ot the courts, shall be applicable to suits 


appeal 
Kcgulti 
equal v 


ur 


* this 
•‘• to have 
lidity os dc- ( 
u wl in regu- 


however, tiiat tile 
equal force and validity as dec 
that tin? said stiit-, shall be subject to the ru. 
the cause of an' ion in such suits, after having 


and appeals instituted under this Regulation • provided, 


/ I J v 

suits and appeals under this Regulation shall have 
passed in regular .suits; u being hereby declared, 


e u 


PfMinb 


it 

l regarrl to .vgul iv suits which enacts that 
tn tried by u court» ompetent to take cogni¬ 
zance 


in *.c t V^S. S il win b,J rs,nrri ' 1 is ,n ■ ' iwt thc samc ^ 
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zance thereof, shall not be tried a second time by the same court, and shall not be open to 
farther litigation in any shape but that of appeal to a superior court *. 

XII. First.—Whenever a party obtaining a decree in the court of a moonsifF, under A party obtaining a 
the provisions of this Regulation, shall be desirous of having it enforced, he shall present ^ 

a petition, either in person or by an authorized agent, to the moonsifF who passed the forceir,to prescur 
decree, praying for its execution, either by the arrest and imprisonment of the party a petition for e\« cu- 
answerable for the amount adjudged, or by the attachment and sale of any property that tion to the mootu-irt 
may be possessed by him, a specification and description of which shall be annexed to the ' vh °. P a5SCtl r!U 
petition. The moonsifF, after comparing the petition with the decree in the original record ^\^* ons ; { y to 
of the suit, shall cause the party against whom execution is applied for to be served with a written demand to 
a written demand for payment of the amount adjudged he served upon the party against whom execution is 1 ; o 
against him, within the period of 15 days: the demand for, requiring him to pay the amount of decree in 15 days, 
shall be served by a peon of the moonsiffs court, and The " ntten demand, how to be served, 
if it cannot be served personally on the party to whom it is addressed, it shall be affixed 
to the outer door of his usual place of residence, which shall be deemed to lie a sufficient 
service of it. 

Second.—If the amount due under the decree shall not be satisfied within 15 days, the if the amount 01 ;hc 
moonsifF, immediately after the expiration of that period, shall report the case to the judge 
of the city or zillah to whose authority he may be subject, transmitting w ith his report sit f^ report ti.ea^e 
copies of the decree, of the petition applying for its execution, of the demand served upon to the judge of the 
the party answerable for its amount, and of the return made thereto, city or ziil-.ih to whose nuth.rity lit may be subject. 

Third.—On the receipt of the moonsiff’s report by the city or zillah judge, the latter, if The city or zillah 
the person answerable for the amount of the decree possess property of value equal to judge, on receipt .a 
the amount, shall cause such property to be attached and advertised for sale in satisfaction ' the 

of the decree, conformably to tlie rules prescribed in Regulation VII. of 1825, and shall gpertyoVthe ,, C :, 


answerable for the amount ol the <l< croe to be attached and brought 
to sale, conformably to the rules of Rei'ulanon VII. 1II25. 


OUSllT’: 


appeal may be preferred against the n 
execution may be stayed ponding the upper 


order the property to be sold on the day appointed 
for the sale to take place agreeably to advertise¬ 
ment, should the decree not be previously satisfied. 

If the person answerable for the amount of the decree possess no property, the judge shall « 
cause him to be arrested and committed to the dewatmy gaol, to be there confined tor the p gl d j'. 

limited period adjudged by the decree. cause I;;,,, t0 |, e arrested nnd imprisoned for the period adjudged by the decree. 

Fourth.—In cases in which an appeal shall be preferred from the decree of the moohsitl In iu which 
within the time allowed for appealing, it shall be compe¬ 
tent to the judge to stay execution pending the appeal; p . 

provided property answerable for the amount of the decree shall have been attached, 0,1 
no property be forthcoming, provided the appellant shall give sufficient security tor n 
appearance when required, in the event of the decree being affirmed. 

Fifth._Petitions for the execution of decrees passed under this Regulation s ha*l 

presented, if th© amount of dec itm dio not exceed I on rupees. within t !i ° r lle< 

months, and if the amount exceed that sum, within the perioc 
the decree for the execution of which the application is made, 
shall not be applied for within the prescribed period, the decree 
to have relinquished their rights to demand execution*. 


2 T 

within the % 
of one year horn the date ox 
In cases in which execution 
-holders shall be considered 


Petitions for the . - 

eution of dot reus 
passed under tin a 
Regulation, within 
what period to be 
preferred. 


XIII, Nc 


* it is to be observed, i:i regard to the suits intend^' 
that although made subject to the rules applicable 
ensuring speedy decision, they will he in evr*ry othei 
the whole evideu *e on both sides will be examined, ; 
before decision. 

t For the reason of the piovision contained in the lust clause of 
in explanation of Section VIII. 


i conic within the 
summary [ >uits hi 
sf.ect the same an 
ihe whole merit 


revisions of this Regulation, 
reducing law charges and 
i a regular suits ; that is to say, 
its of the diepub* investigated 

ction, see the NotO,marked (*)* 
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Explanation in re¬ 
gard to the stamp 
paper on which en¬ 
gagements tor the 
cultivation and de¬ 
livery ot'indigo plant 
may be written. 

The cutting down by 
force, or damaging 
indigo plant, to the 
injury of any person 
having an interest 
therein, declared to 
be an offence punish¬ 
able by the magis¬ 
trate. 

Cases attended with 
nggruvnting dreurn- 
sUnices to be made 
over tor.trial to the 
commissioners of 
circuit. 


XIII. No objection shall be taken against any deed of contract for the cultivation and 
delivery of indigo plant on account of its not bearing the proper stamp, provided that it be 
executed on paper bearing a stamp of such an amount as would be required under the rules 
in force for a bond of the amount actually advanced, or acknowledged to be advanced, as 
the consideration for entering into the agreement. 

XIV. The cutting down and taking away by force or otherwise, or the damaging or 
causing to be damaged by means of cattle or otherwise, indigo plant growing on land, 
for the cultivation of which an advance of capital has been made by an indigo manufac¬ 
turer or other person, to the injury of such manufacturer or other person, or of the ryot 
by whom the plant may have been cultivated, is hereby declared to be a criminal offence, 
punishable by the magistrate with imprisonment and labour for a term not exceeding 
one year. 

In cases attended with severe wounding-or homicide, or other aggravating circumstances, 
the persons charged with having been concerned in the commission of the offence shall be 
brought to trial before the commissioner of circuit, and shall be liable, on conviction, 
to such punishment as the commissioner, under the general Regulations, may be competent 
to award. 


(GS.jlndigoPlanters: 
Mr.Proep’s Notes; 
October 1829. 


Aoter 


(G8.)—Mr. H. T. Prinsep ’s NOTES, dated 2Gth October 1020. 

I have made an Abstract of Mr. Ross’s Regulation for disputes regarding indigo 


Section III. 

Sections IV. & VI. 

Third* 

Sections V. Sr VIII. 


plant, which is annexed hereto, having deemed it impossible to judge of a matter of this 
description without having the substance of the rules in a compressed form before me, so as 
to allow ready comparison one with another, and that the scope and effect of the whole 
might be seen by having all the parts in a small compass under view at the same time. 

What is new iu principle in the Regulation may be summed up shortly under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: 

1st. Europeans have full liberty given them to purchase, lease and occupy all manner 
of tenures of land, under the condition of liability to all the civil courts, whether adminis¬ 
tered by native or European judges. 

2d. Ryots are declared to have tlm right of determining what crop shall be taken from 
land, unless the contrary can be proved by the zemindar, and of disposing of their crop of 
indigo plant at pleasure. 

3d. Indigo manufacturers engaging; with ryots for plant grown on defined parcels of 
land, and registering their contracts with the moonsiff, nave* a lien, and may enforce it on 
their own authority, over the land for cultivation, il they please, and over the crop for reap¬ 
ing being answerable however for the zemindar’s revenue. 

(iV. B ,—By Regulation VI. 1823, they have only a lien on the indigo crop, enforce¬ 
able by summary process to be taken out in the zillah adawlut.) 

4th. For abuse of the authority o granted, the manufacturer may be sued before the 
moonsiff, and cast in the-same penalty as the contract stipulated against the ry-'.t, besides 
costs; the suit, however, is not to be proceeded in till after close oi the indigo season, 
then to be tried after 16 days. 

section IX. First. 6th. Manufacturers may sue out the penalty of their contracts before the moonsiffs, in 
lieu of proceeding ngainst the land or crop, in which case the calamity of season may be 
pleaded in bar, unless the contrary is specially stipulated II decreed against the ryot, tit. 
decree if) adjudge a term of imprisonment in commutation. 

Glli. /V third party inducing a ryot «.-> fail in his contract, to be liable for his penalty, r . 
proof of receipt of any pan of the crop. 


Section VIII. 
Ciaune Third. 


Section IX. Second. 


7th. One 
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7 tli. One appeal allowed to the zillah judge, who may dismiss without calling on the 
decree-holder to plead, if not satisfied with the grounds of appeal. Second appeal may be 
allowed by Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to that court only. 

Oth. Exemption from institution fees and other stamp duties levied in regular suits * also 
the advantage of priority of adjudication is granted as in summary suits^vith the full effect 
of a regular decree. 

9th. Making away with plant proved by a registered contract, or damaging it by turning 
in cattle, is made a criminal offence cognizable by the magistrates. 

The other provisions are of detail, prescribing forms to be observed. These Government 
may adhere to or vary at pleasure. The first question is, whether the above principles are 
sound, and ought they to be admitted wholly or in part as the basis of an enactment; will 
they remove the evils complained of, or do other good to the parties whose interests are at 
stake, or to either or any of them, without prejudice to others? In so far as these qu. stions 
can be answered affirmatively, the rules proposed may be adopted, but if the benefit be 
doubtful and injury to any class apparent, Government will not, it is presumed, entertain 
propositions which threaten such a result. 

First.—The unrestricted authority for Europeans to hold land without being subject to 
the local criminal law, is a measure this Government can scarcely venture upon at present. 
There are many well-informed people w*ho do not consider the nghf of holding land to be 
at all connected with the necessary local control of European residents; who think thu 
latter equally indispensable whether the Europeans hold land or not; nay, who go the 
length to argue that the confusion which calls for the remedy of a local tribunal is greater, 
because of the shifts and expedients resorted to in consequence of the restrictions to their 
holding lands: I am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the restrictions of 
Europeans holding land, would open to them a new branch of speculation not entered 
upon by them hitherto, because of their legislative exclusion, viz. land jobbing or other 
zemindarry jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold by the courts or collector for arrears 
or for private debts, with a view to profit from enhancing the revenues drawn from the ryots, 
is, and most fortunately for the credit of the Government and nation, has been since 1793, 
confined to natives, ftad the old families holding raj ugees and zemindaries, which to the 
extent of more than half of the Government jumma for Bengal, were sacrificed to the 
inflexible rigour of the Cornwallis system, seen their estates, one after the other, fall into the 
hands of English adventurers; had they seen these people watching about the collectors 
cutcherry for a bargain purchase at each public sale, their feelings, and those of the great body 
of the people, towards their governors, would have been widely different from what they now 
are. It cannot however be necessary to enter on this ground; suffice it that hhherto, notwith¬ 
standing that natives have carried speculation in zemindarry purchases to a mischievous 
extreme, so as to call for a legislative remedy for the evils which ensued, there has been no 
land jobbing by Europeans; there have indeed been occasional purchases and more fre¬ 
quent farms be namee, that is, in the name of native dependants or children, buL these have 
all been subsidiary to other Speculations, to aid the extension of indigo c uitivution, or to 
afFord facilities for more chimerical projects, which have been attempted everywhere w’th 
various success, and the farms have been takei and the purchases made wu! On anticipa¬ 
tion of loss on the bargain more frequently than the contrary ; nothing of the kind Inis been 
entered upon as a primary object of speculation, and that simply hi eaese it was torbidoen, 
and because no capitalist at Calcutta would advance the funds for engaging ui surli a hue 
of adventure so long as it was so, If the restriction were at once to bo wholly removed, 
this line of adventure must be expected to be snpi t added to the other inducements to reside 
and s?eek fortune m the interior which now exist; and while the number of adventurers 
would be augmented beyond manure, their relations with the people would be more 
complex. and the materials of collision would be i mutely multiplied, while the single 
restraining authority at present possessed by Government, in its }h>w< i of removing Euro¬ 
peans 
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peam : without trial, would become wholly inefficient. With what face could the Govern¬ 
ment ask to reserve to itself a power of removing a man from his inherited or purchased 
freehold? And how can it be reconciled to the laws and prejudices of England, whence 
confirmations of this authority will have very shortly to be solicited, to leave in the hands 
of Government the means of separating the proprietor from his fee simple, and the tenant, 
who has been encouraged by the law to embark capital freely in a speculation for increased 
produce from his tenure, at the moment perhaps when it begins to yield return. What has 
been s id hitherto applies only to born subjects of England; their legitimate descendants 
born in this country, with the rights of their parents in respect to law and those of their 
country for location, will be much more embarrassing. In short, what is meant to be 
urged is simply this, that wholly to remove existing restrictions on the residence and 
occupation of land by Europeans before we have a local law strong enough to control 
Europeans, or a legislature competent to make such a law, would be beginning at the 
wrong end; to say nothing of the doubtful competency of this Government legally to 
make a great alteration in the constitution of the Government and its system of admi¬ 
nistration, as established under orders from England, and as confirmed by the Legislature 
of England, nor of the obligation to obtain from the same authorities some previous sanc¬ 
tion for every departure from the fundamental principles they have laid down for our 
guidance. 

Section III. of Mr. Ross’s draft may, however, be omitted without injury to other 
principles of his proposed enactment; and it is to be considered how far these also will 
stand question. 

The second point noticed above is, the declaration of the. ryot’s right to cultivate what 
produce he pleases, and to engage to deliver his crops to whomsoever he pleases. 

1 believe it would be of the best effect, and no more than their just right, to make this 
declaration in behalf of the khoodkosht ryots of Bengal; but in the draft it is put much 
too generally. When land is assessed with a money rent according to its quality, nothing 
can be fairer than to leave the occupant cultivator to settle what he will grow each year, 
and how dispose of his crop; but nearly half the land of Bengal is rated by its produce: 
rice land paying so much, and sugar land, &e. its different rate. In such cases no change 
can be made without an arrangement between the parties; and to allow sugar land to be 
turned to indigo at the will of the ryot only, would deprive the receiver of the rent or 
revenue of more than half his income. In like manner, when the zemindar’s rent or revenue 
is drawn as a proportion of the crop, or as commutation for the same, a change made to 
indigo without bis knowledge would wholly disorganize his relations with the tenant, who 
might yet be an hereditary occupant entitled to hold, without, power in the zemindar to 
remove him. The remedy afforded in Section VI. third clause of the draft, throw's the onus 
of proof on the zemindar, and is sharp practice against him, seeinsr that lie will be con¬ 
cluded in perpetuity if the manufacturer s contract be once admitted to registry. If 
Mr. Ross’s rule had been drawn as applicable only to ryots paying fixed money rents for 
defined portions of land, the e could be no objection to it; on the contrary, it would be 
a highly beneficial provision, as tending to declare their rights and establish their inde¬ 
pendence, but it will do mischief if left general. 

Third.—The extension of the lien granted by Regulation VI. l#23> to the usufruct of 
the land, instead of confining it to the crop of indigo growing thereon, is a beneficial pro¬ 
vision, and I think manufacturers might, be allowed to enforce planting and reaping, where 
thev have contracts foi defined parcels of land, in s<mic manner analogous to that laid 
down. But the condition of registry and advertisement in the rooonsill’s oourt, according 
t > the profess of the draff, v ill quite defeat the provision of any good effect it is calculated 
to produce: for, in the first place, engagements up srldom cp'* into, and advances 
never made, o mum as three months before the commencement of the time for cultivation; 
not is the time of cultivation anywhere fixed and < ilain; in Bengal, it is always 
.("pendent on the fall of rain. Again, the engagements are counted by thousands for each 

factory 
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factory of any size, and in amount run for the most part from two and three rupees to eight 
and ten advanced on each : the expense and trouble of registering and advertising and of 
making the copies prescribed of so many deeds, not to mention the stamps, would amount 
to 50 per cent, at least on the total advances of a factory, and would consequently be an 
expense both of money and (what is of more importance) of time, such as no concern 
could bear. Doubtless, specification of the land with its boundaries, so as to be capable 
of identification, must be a condition of a manufacturer's obtaining process against land 
or against its crop. The further condition of registration, with notice served both on the 
ryot and upon the land, is superfluous and impracticable, and calculated to render abortive 
the whole provision. 

The remedy afforded by this part of the draft seems to proceed upon the principle, that 
all the affrays, violence and bloodshed that take place, have their origin in the difficulty 
experienced by indigo manufacturers in holding ryots of acknowledged occupancy, who 
have allowed their land to be measured off and defined, and have publicly signed contracts 
for growing indigo there for delivery at a given factory, to the terms and stipulations of 
their engagements; but it is not on account of such ryots that affrays occur; it is where, 
in the eagerness to extend cultivation, the manufacturer presses money upon a half-unwilling 
ryot, or on one of several joint ryots, or on ryots who have no right to change their cultiva¬ 
tion without the zemindar's permission, or on ryots not in possession; in all which, 
and 500 similar cases that might be cited, the manufacturer has not the land measured 
out to him and specified, hut relies on the ryot's word as to his possession, and as to the 
land's fitness for the plant, confirmed perhaps by a dishonest gomasiira. Ryots, in ai y 
of the above predicaments, will get advances from as many factories as they can, intending 
to be dishonest to all. The remedy should, be sought, not by increasing the power of the 
manufacturer over his good ryots, about which there is no dispute, but by applying checks 
to the practice of entering into loose contracts, and making advances to unknown persons, 
without seeing the land engaged to be cultivated. With Mr. Ross, I would give no redress 
to a planter who made advances without visiting the land in person, and having it mea¬ 
sured out to him, and in whose contract* the boundaries were not specifically described 
and laid down, so as to be capable of identification: a rule of this kind would do infinite 

f ood, provider! the police and courts were strong enough to prevent people from thriving 
y violence-; but the manufacturers trust, at present, to their lutheeal to supply the defi¬ 
ciency of their contracts. The stronger party benefits always by the looseness of an 
engagement; and while this is the case, that is, while through the inefficiency of the 
existing law to protect the weaker, the manufacturers can bear down the ryots by hired 
ruffians, it may be part of their policy to cry out against the system, as compelling them 
to resort to such means of righting' themselves; but Government will not readily be per¬ 
suaded that they arc the oppressed class who require to have their hands strengthened by 
farther legislative provisions. I do not say this would be the effect of Mr. Ross's proposed^ 
Regulation; for Mr. R<^s has very properly required a contract, with specification of 
boundaries ami other (blear stipulations, us the \ 1 of a manufacturer's exercising 

the powers he has conferred ; but for this very reason it will be ineffectual for the purpose, 
and will neither prevent affrays and fights for the growing crop, nor afford facilities in 
settling the disputes when brought afterwards into court by parties, none of whom will be 
found to have the pukka engagement Mr. Ross has assumed as a preliminary to the 
application of his remedy. 

Fourth.—The fourth point noticed as new in the draft is, that it opens the moonsiffiVi 
courts for redress. The class of persons who till the situations of mOonsifl throughout the 
country are unfortunately not of the first credit and respectability* It is said that every 
large manufacturer makes a point of having the police durogahs in his pay: it would be 
much more worth his while, if this Regulation were to pass, to pay for the moon&iii s good 
will; ahd unless the situation were differently filled from wiiat it. is at present, he would 
assuredly,do so. If local pergunnah courts could be provided of good character, and filled 
with men of the class who are now generally appointed euddo ameons, 1 should see. no 
j \ - l 1 S L objection 
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objection to making them the arbiters of quarrels between indigo manufacturers and their 
ryots and neighbours, or even with zemindars; and if it be intended to substitute such 
persons for the present moonsiffs, the rule or something similar might be passed; but 
i should prefer to see it drawn for making the cases cognizable by sudder ameens, with 
power to the Government to increase their dumber and locate them when required, because 
of the good repute these officers enjoy, which the moonsiffs do not. 

With respect to the fifth point, the summary process for recovery of the penalty, when 
the manufacturer prefers this to proceeding against the land or crop, and the admission of 
tile plea of calamity of season in bar to such an action, with the adjudication of a term of 
imprisonment for default of payment, are new provisions. There is one objection, however, 
wliich occurs in limine to the grant of any special favoured process in respect to contracts 
for delivery of indigo. Why confine the rule to indigo, when the same principle will apply 
to advances for sugar, cotton, rice, or any other produce ? The summary process should be 
given to all or none ; and for this reason, the consideration of this part of the draft should 
be taken up along with the determination as to the expediency of passing a Regulation of the 
kind proposed by me, some time ago, for the purpose of opening the summary courts to all 
simp 1 e-contract debts, agreeably to the instructions to that effect issued by the Honourable 
-Court of Directors. Supposing Mr. Ross's rule to be made general for all contracts, and 
assuming the moonsiff’s court to be put on the respectable footing of the present sudder 
ameen's courts, I see no objection to the principle of these provisions of this draft, nor to 
the admission of the plea of calamity of season, and the fixing by the decree a limit to the 
term of imprisonment in default of payment, the defaulter being then released ruder the 
rules applicable to insolvents. 

bixth. — I see alio nothing inequitable in making an interloper, who has induced a ryot to 
fail in his contract, answenible jointly and severally with him for the penalty; nor in making 
proof of the clandestine receipt of tne article contracted for to another, by the interloper, 
sufficient evidence of his being the inducing party to warrant decree against him; but this 
also should be extended to ail articles, and not confined to indigo. 


Seventh.—The single appeal to the zillah judge, with special appeal to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut when the failure of justice is glaring, are manifest improvements on the present 
system, which leaves cases to be observed for years in the most defective of all civil 
tribunal.-, the provincial courts of appeal. I should anticipate, however, that both before 
:1 jc moonsiif's and in the zillah court, cases instituted unde! the Regulation would frequently 
be fo rid to involve new point- of law and complex interests, such as it would be the 
height of injustice to decide summarily, and pass a conclusive decree upon, without allowing 
both the time to plead and produce evidence, and the process of investigation laid down for 
disputes of a formal character, when made matter of regular action. The rule, therefore, 
of my draft allowing transfer of a case by the judge, whether native or European, to the 
regular file, will deserve consideration, if the draft should be approved, or a Regulation 
founded on it be ordered to he prepared. 


Eighth._Europeans can be allowed no exemption from stamp duties for thoir cases which 

may not be granted to natives. The quarrels of indigo planters are not, par excellence, 
entitled to indulgence in this respect; so long, therefore, as the instil ;ti<m is paid for the 
Cdim.'s assistance in recovering any kind of contract debt, tin imnulact urcra of indigo must 
pay it on [heir suits, whether the process of investigation be hortened or not. Ibis ques¬ 
tion, like that of the expediency of opening the summary courts for the recovery of simple- 
con tract debts, must be taken up and considered as a general one, not as connected merely 
with the dispute** between indigo manufacturers and their ryots. 

INintli.— There cannot be the least objection to the ninth and last-mentioned rule; \iz.that 
for making the abstraction, or wilful damage by cattle, oi indigo crops punishable as a 
Criminal offence: if indeed the ;:ct were proved against a stranger, it would be so now; 
the difficulty is in the proof. Mr. Ross, I presume, intends t<> include the contractor 
aiun'w . tli* parties so liable criminally; for in him it is equally a fraud committed against 
1 “ " the 



the party to whom he had engaged to deliver the plant. The wording of the rale as it (gS.jlndigoFhnters: 
now stands leaves this doubtful; indeed it would, by a strict interpretation, exclude him. M r. Pri r. sep’s No to s : 

The above observations on the new principles adopted in Mr. Ross s draft have extendea , 2 q October i8co. 
to such length as to preclude any present reference to the detail of the rules of process. 

The first niiestion, indeed, for Government to decide is, whether to adopt the principles 
advocated by Mr. Ross, and made the foundation of his draft ; if the determination on this 
point be affirmative, it will then be time to examine the rules in detail. 

2Gth October 1829. (signed) H. T. Peinsep, Secretary. 


Abstract of Mr. Ross’ s Indigo Regulation, Section II., Sections III. IV. V. and VI. 

Regulation XXXVIII. and corresponding, rescinded; also Regulation VI. 1823, and 
Regulation V. 1824. 

II. Parts of Regulation XXIII. 1814, and XIX. and other Regulations, so far as incou- 
sistent with this Regulation. 

III. Europeans may purchase, rent and occupy land; thereby become amenable to moor,- 
siffs and the civil courts. 

IV. Occupant ryots may, so long as occupant, cultivate any article they please, and may 
engage to deliver plant to whomsoever they please. Planters have no right, except as 
derived under special engagement voluntarily entered into by owners or occupants. 

V First— Indigo planters advancing for plant on defined land, to have a lien or interest 
in the produce of that land, provided their engagement be uniform, and recorded and 
witnessed as prescribed; also that particulars be specified as laid down, and the deed be 
registered with the moonsiff, and advertised in the village three months before corn- 

second.—Particulars: 1st. Name of village; and, 2d. Boundaries of the land, and its 
name, if any. 3d. Rate or price per bundle of plant, with dimensions ot the bundle, and 
amount of advances. 4th. Date for commencement of cultivation, and date for completion. 

5th. Penalty of non-performance. . , , ,. ... „ 

Third.—Moonsiff to register by entering a copy m a book, and by sticking up the substance 
in his cutcherry, and a bamboo on the field, also on the ryot s door. , 

Fourth.—Original to be returned after registry and advertisement, with certificate 
seal, and moonsiff to forward copy to the judge of the zillah. 

Fiftli._Fee of-rupees leviable us condition of registering each deed. 

Sixth._’Registers to be inspected for fee of eight annas. 

VI First.—Moonsiff to receive and determine objections to registry. Registering con¬ 
tractor to be summoned to reply to objection, within ir» days by notice in ^j?™; , 

Second.—Evidence to be entered on ny moons fit; and if objections f. tbhshui, lie 
may annul the contract, and award compensation to objector, and re sa, cost, and 

C °Third!—But no objection admissible on ground of non-occupancy by contracting ryot, or 
non-competency to contract, if occupant, without consent °1 znmn ar, uuy.s, i e esu 
lished, by original accounts of the village, with gomashtu » or muwaiTy s and mundul s 
evidence, and occupants, of adjoining lands, that the objector himself cultivated m c 
preceding year, and was occupant at the date of coni met, or unless, in the second case, the 


objector is the zemindar or rent-veceivci 


.aid is entitled to prescribe cultivation. 


'Fu, ther, no prior deed to be ground for annulling a registered deed, unh 
parcel of land be specified and (Mined therein^ 
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VII. On a ryot under registered engagements refusing to cultivate indigo, or refusing to 
deliver plant, the planter to have the option of taking usufruct for the year, subject .to the 
conditions of the following section, or of prosecuting for the penalty of the contract. 

VTIL First.—If taking usufruct., planter to give written notice of intention ten days 
before the day fixed for commencing cultivation; copy to be affixed to ryot’s door. If not 
commenced and completed by the date fixed in the contract, the planter may seize and 
cultivate with his own ploughs and people. If the ryot have cultivated, similar written 
notice to be given to cut and deliver; failing which, the planter may; provided, however, 
that if so taking, the planter shall be liable to the rent for the year, and other conditions of 
ryot’s contract. 

Second. —Darogahs, after inspecting planter’s registered deed, to support his assumption 
of usufruct or crops as above, and to prevent any ploughing or reaping by planters, except 
under process as above, and with registered contracts. 

Third.—Ryots aggrieved by abuse of above powers to sue planters before the moonsiff; 
if gross annual produce of the land seized or reaped does not exceed 100 rupees, summons 
to be served with notice of suit as in section G, requiring answer in 15 days from Iasi day of 
the last montli of the indigo season, if issued during the season, or 15 days from date of 
summons at other periods. If wrong is proved, moonsiff is to decree, besides full costs, 
damages equal to value of the most valuable product the land of the village is estimated to 
yield, and a further sum equal to the penalty of the contract leviable on the ryot for 
failure; if the plaint be dismissed, plaintiff' to be amerced, besides costs for compensation 
to planter. 

IX. First.—If the planter do not seize land or crop, or be unable from non-specification 
in the deed, he mny sue before the moonsiff for the penalty of the contract, at any time 
within three months from date of default if not exceeding ioo rupees, and three years if 
above. Summons of notice to answer 15 days after close of season, &c. as in section 0, 
to issue, and moonsiff to decree penalty with costs, commutable* to imprisonment in 
dewanny gaol. 

Proviso, that if inundation or calamity of season be established, and the deed do not 
specifically throw this on the ryot, no penalty will be incurred. 

Second.—If a contracting ryot have been induced by a stranger to evade or refuse per¬ 
formance, the party imposed may prosecute the stranger in the moonsifTs court, and recover 
the same penalties as against the ryot, on proof that defendant received any part of the 
produce of the land. 

X. First.—Appeal to lie from moonsiffs to zillah judge, if lodged within three months, 
and the judge’s decree to be final, unless appeal be permitted by Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
to itself. 

Second.—Moonsiff’s and judge’s decrees may be affirmed, without calling for answer 
to the vajoohat, if the, grounds appear insufficient, but not altered without argument and 
hearing. 

XI. Stamps and priority to be regulated as for summary suits, both in original and appeals, 
under this Regulation; but judgments to have effect as in regular suits, and hot to be levied 
a second time. 

XII. First.—To enforce decrees, petition to be lodged with moonsiff, for arrest or attach¬ 

ment, and sale of property, with specification annexed. Moonsiil to serve ft written demand 
on defendant f »r payment in 15 days; this to he affixed to the house, failing service on 
the person. 1 , ’ ( r 

Second.—Failing payment in 15 days, case to be reported to the zillah judge. 

Third.—Who will order property to be attached, and advertised for sale under Regulation 
VIJ. 1825. Failing property, the person to be arrested and sent to gaol for the period 
allot led in commutation. 

Fourth. — 
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Fourth.—In case of appeal from moonsiff, the judge may stay execution if attachment of 
sufficient property have been made, applicant giving security. 

Fifth.—Application to enforce decrees must be presented in three months if not exceeding 
100 rupees, and one year if exceeding; failing application in time, decree-holders to forfeit 
right to demand execution. 

XIII. No objection to indigo deeds on account of stamp not being proper, if on stamp as 
per scale for bonds. 

XIV. Cutting and taking plant by force by other than a registered contractor, damaging 
crops by cattle, declared criminal and cognizable by magistrates; penalty, imprisonment 
with labour for one year; commitment for trial by commissioner of circuit, in case-of 
wounding or affray. 
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(09.)—Mr. Skakespear 7 s NOTES, dated 1st January 1030. 

Mb. Ross in his Minute argues, that no protection being afforded by the laws, either to 
the cultivator or manufacturer of indigo, they are left to follow the course which they each 
conceive to be most conducive to their own interests and gain. 

The cultivator endeavours to evade the performance of his contract when any advantage 
can be gained by so doing; while the manufacturer, on the other hand, left to his own means 
for the protection of his rights, is prepared to support or defend them by force. 

Mr. Ross proposes to remedy these evils and afford legal protection to both parties, ‘ by 
raising the qualification and powers of the courts of the moonsiffs—“ The only tribunals 
so situated as to be accessible to both parties, and capable of administering justice equally 
to both.” 

“ On them only,” Mr. Ross adds, “ can poor suitors, as well as rich, personally attend 
the investigation of their suits; an advantage essential in trials in the first instance to the 
attainment of justice, and which all courts of original jurisdiction should be capable of 
affording.” 

The establishment, however, of an efficient system of local judicature, -would not of n^eU, 
in Mr. Ross’s opinion, be sufficient to relieve the indigo planters from the difficulties they 
have to contend against: First, when the ryot, having received advances, will not sow or 
cultivate his laud ; Secondly, when he refuses to deliver the produce of the land to the 
manufacturer who advanced his money for it. 

After pointing out the insufficiency of the existing law to afford redress in either of tin- 
above cases (for the first of which, indeed, the law does not profess to afford any), Mr. Ross 
suggests “ the removal of the prohibition against Europeans holding lands, and the empow¬ 
ering indigo manufacturers to attach and to take the usufruct of land, to the produce of 
which they have acquired a right by contract with the occupant, immediately upon the latter 
refusing to plough or reap, or to do any acts necessary to enable him to fulfil the conditions 
of his contract. 

As the Regulation framed by Mr. Ross is intended to uive eifuct to the measures above 
suggested, I shall proceed to examine the several provisions of it in detail ; merely noticing 
in this place, that Mr.Ross lays great stress at the conclusion of his Minute, on the neces¬ 
sity of raising the qualifications of the local courts of judicature, without which no 
amendment of the laws with a view to correct the evils complained Of will be productive of 
advantage. . < ) »n h 

Ou the preamble I remark, that no mention is made of one of the principal objects ot the 
Regulation, viz. empowering the manufacturer to attach and cultivate the land, in the event 
of thejrvot’s neglecting or refusing to do so. 

II. The clauses of this section go fo rescind the Regulations which prohibit Europeans 
from holding lands ; also the Regulations relating to the cultivation of indigo, arcl to uirm! 
all existing rules wlfyoh might interfere with the exercise of the powers proposed to be con¬ 
ferred 
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ferred on moonsiffs, all which must depend on the proposed Regulation standing or not in its 
present shape. 

III. I conceive that Government will consider the facilities now afforded to Europeans to 
hold lands to be sufficient, and that they are not prepared to adopt Mr. Ross’s su^estion 
for removing in toto the prohibitory laws made in that respect. 

The rule in clause 2, section 13, Regulation XXIII. 1814, which restricts the 
moonsiff from hearing suits in which Europeans, &c. are parties, should be specifically 
rescinded. J ^ 7 


IV. As this Regulation requires much pruning, I would leave out the whole of this 
section, declaratory of a ryot’s right to do what he pleases with his own land, and of a 
manufacturer not being entitled to the produce of lands which he may not have contracted 
for, or which may not have been legally assigned to him ; all of which appears rather 
superfluous. 

If the sentiments expressed in this section are intended, as Mr. Ross’s note to it imports, 
to teach the ryots proper ideas of independence, there is too much reason to think that they 
would have the very opposite effect to promoting good-will between the planters and ryots. 
Whatever the Regulation might proclaim, no planter, I suspect, if he could possibly prevent 
it, would allow a ryot who had formerly cultivated lands contiguous to, and for the benefit of 
his factory, to carry the produce to another. 

The ryot is unquestionably at liberty to do what he chooses with the produce of his own 
land, but I doubt much whether the happiness of the ryot (certainly not the prosperity 
of indigo making) would be promoted by promulgating the rule of independence proposed 
by Mr Ross. Rivalry amongst indigo establishments requires no additional excitement; 
wherever it has been carried to any great extent, the effects have proved alike destructive to 
the morals of the people, the tranquillity of the district, and the pecuniary interest of the 
parties concerned. 


V. First.— I see no objection to this clause, which is an improvement upon section 2 
Regulation VI. 1823, excepting as to the manner of advertising the particulars of contracts 
entered into the village three months before the cultivation commences. Advertising many 
thousand contracts is a serious task; and not to be able to engage for lands at any time 
antecedent to cultivation seems a hard and unnecessary restriction. 0 

Second.—The 4th item of the deed of contract had better be omitted, as a fruitful source 
of dispute. . The commencement of cultivation must depend on rain: how then can if hn 
beforehand, or its completion calculated ? 

I would recommend that the deed should contain clauses empowering the planter to 
sow, cultivate and cut the crop, if the ryot neglect or refuse to do so at the proper season 
This would at all events make the ryot aware of the consequences of his idleness "or dis¬ 
honesty. 

Thic d, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth.—The machinery of this Regulation is too minute and com¬ 
plicated to work well. After the deed is registered (that is, a copy entered in a book), an 
advertisement containing the substance of it is to be stuck up in the village, and on a bamboo 
to be erected on the spot, and on the door of the contracting ryot (which implies that he had 
not attended the registry.) 

Hue i > au original deed, a copy of it, and three abstracts, and three processes for notifica¬ 
tion, be ides a second copy of the deed to be transmitted to the judge. No planter nor ryot 
(on whom a large share of it would fall) could possibly bear the expense, which in many 
thousand beegahs of cultivation would amount to many thousand rupees. 

I quite agree with Mr. Ross that the moonsiffs might be made extremely useful in the 
registry of the deeds. But it would not, I think, be too much to expect, that the ryot and 
the factory gonmshta should attend before the moonsiff in open court lor the registry; and 
f should hope ibwt the publicity so given would be sufficient to prevent frequent frauds, 
without the precaution of notifications and bamboo marks. 


Mv 
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My idea is, that the registry book should be signed and paged by the judge, or his assist¬ 
ant, and that the entries should be made subject to the same forms as are prescribed for the 
registry of deeds at the zillah stations by registrars. 

As to the fees for registry, I should say they ought not to exceed four annas for each deed, 
and the same feb for consulting ih.e register. 

VI. First, Second, and Third.—This rule for inquiring into and deciding on objections 
made to a registered contract seems good, and may stand equally well, although the adver¬ 
tisement before objected to should not be published. But I would not attempt to lay down 
any rules for the moonsiff’s guidance in,the decision of particular cases, as in the third clause. 
It would be utterly impracticable to prescribe rales'to meet every case that might come before 
them; and if thought worthy to be trusted, I should prefer leaving them to the exercise of 
their own judgment and discret ion. 

In the note to the last clause, Mr. Ross seems to contemplate the appointment to the 
office of moonsiff of a more respectable and better qualified class of natives than those now 
employed. I confess I am at a loss where to look for such a number of men as would be 
required to fill the places of the present moonsiffs; the most that could be done would 
be for the zillah judge to select the best men to fill the office in parts of his district, wL 
the powers conferred" by the Regulation arc most likely to be called into play. 

VII. This is an important section, empowering the planter to take possession and cul¬ 

tivate the lands during the current year, for the produce of which he may have advance d. 
should the ryot himself refuse to cultivate; and authorizing him also to take the plant, 
should the ryot refuse to deliver it. ' . , 

The rule very properly applies only to lands for which the contract has been registered, 
and has not been subsequently annulled. 

The two things might, I tlunk, be more distinctly defined, first, the mode ot procedure 
to be adopted by the planter in case of the ryot’s refusal to sow and cultivate. Secondly, 
the process by which the former should attach the crop, in the event of the latter refusing 
to deliver the produce. 


VIII. First.—The rules in these two cases, applying as they do to such very different 
acts and circumstances, appear to me to be inconveniently mixed up in the next section and 

clftRSC* * 

Moreover, they should expressly refer to cases in which the planter “shall have just 
reason to believe that an individual under engagement with him is evading, or about to 
evade, the execution of his contract,” (as in section 3, Regulation V I. 1323.) 

As the rule stands in clause 1, section 8, it would seem that in every case of cutting the 
plant a ryot must be served with a written notice to cut, which would be very inconvenient. 
I believe the rules proposed by Mr. Ross are no more than are already acted upon bv planters 
when ryots refuse to cultivate or to deliver the produce of their lands; and I ° j Us> * 

reason why the practice should not be sanctioned by law; more especially it, as I have sug¬ 
gested* conditions to the effect authorized be entered in the contract. 

If it is objected that the power is open to abuse, I would au^wc v that it would be much 
\less so if exercised under prescribed rules, particularly if it is restricted to lands engage 
'for under written and I$g?*tered 00 . If not abused, there can, I imagine, be no 

question as to the justness of the abstract principle on which the Bower ia granted, 
viz? that the planter is entitled to the produce of tlie land forub advanced his 

• ’ I aeree with Mr. ..Ross in the fairness of the rule af^tbe conclusion of clause 2, which 
declares'that if the planter takes the crop, he takes • > m satisfaction ot all the conditions 
of the contract, and moreover that he must defray tin rent of the land to the person entitl'd 

tO it. , ' ' - \ 

Second.—!Pbi* clause provides for the support of the police omeon* when ihe planters 

may take possession of land or plant under registered deeds. . 

\ \ 1 . > Hurd. 1 
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. fT J: 1 “ r . d ' T | sef , : 110 ne ? e . ssl *y for f 1 ® distinction here made in the amount of claim of a ryot 
.i^a st a planter, and in the period of limitation in bringing it forward: would it not'be 
better simply to rescind the rule which prohibits moonsiifs °from trying suits in which an 

wheEthe demand bTfofth^ tr , a,13actlons ^garding the cultivation of indigo, 

wnetnei me demand be lor the recovery of advances or the penalties specified in contracts 

l sustai ned by a ryot by the exercise of the powers vested in planters under 

any of the provisions of this Regulation, it shall be competent to the moonsiff to receive 
hear and decide the case, subject to the rules prescribed for his guidance in other cases > ’ 

It is already contemplated to extend the powers ofmoonsiffis to the trial of suits in which 
, aiT10 “ nt may not exceed 300 rupees, which will cover nine out of ten of the suits 
brought forward either by planters or ryots. U 

* f!", not however aware of any objection to requiring that a claim under 100 rupees 
should be pieferred within three months ; but I cannot help thinking that the whole of this 
clause is unnecessarily complex, especially in the adjustment of the penalty recoverable by 
Jie ryot, viz. a sum of money equal to the value which the land specified, if cultivated with 
the most valuable product of the village in which it is situated, may be estimated to be 
capable of yielding in a favourable year, and a further sum equal to the full amount of the 
penalty to which the complainant, under the deed of contract executed by him, would have 
been liable had he refused to perform its conditions/’ 

Let the ryot cultivate and state his own damage, and the award be left to the moonsiff if 
within his competency. ; 

IX. hirst. In like manner, these detailed rules of proceeding on the complaint of 
siP erfluo'’ t ° r6C0Ver the P enalt y of an unperformed contract, are to my apprehension equally 

rhe power given to the moonsift in the concluding part of this clause to sentence a 
vyot, for breach ol ins engagement, * to be imprisoned in the dewanny gaol of the zillah 
tlme u» nun dequate punishment for his dishonesty,” in 

given to fmoonsW' 7 ^ ° f SUlt ’ d ° eS a PP ear to me a very extraordinary power 

Second.- liy this clause persons not a party to the contract between a ryot and planter 
wh ° ^ al Ulc . e the lor t mer *> evade the performance of his contract, and shall receive any 
p.i l of the pioduce contracted for, may be sued for the penalty specified in the contracts. ^ 

ao-ain t' 1 ^ ^ W '* ^ & sa utar y check to the practice which it is intended to guard 
agom. ... 

X. First.—Provides for an appeal from the decision of the moonsiff to the zillah iudw 

and a special appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Z1Uah J lld ge, 

Second.—Allows either of the appeal courts to affirm tire decision of the courts bel,» 
without calling on the respondent to answer, unless there appear grounds to reverse he 
decision of the cornt below, m which case notice shall be given to thl respondent, who shall 
be allowed to file his answer. * ' 

I must say, I do not see any special grounds for taking indigo suits decided by a moon- 
ShI > ont of the established routine of appeals. It will always be optional to the judge to 
reserve cases of more than ordinary importance for his own hearing, and that mode of 
proceeding appears to me preferable to the one suggested. 

XI. I object also to this section giving a preference to indigo suits ovcr others, in their 


;.V' ,n °* hearing, and in amount of the stamp paper and fees chargeable to such 

I I)P D 1M Vi 1 • re: ( ninrl if f n Kn oof o.-l „ \ II l ' . /r .1 1 . 1. v !... xl. T> r 


The planters ought to be satisfied with the facilities afforded to the 
enforcing their contracts and securing the produce to which they are entitlei 
n granting these facilities and allowing access to the local courts to both pg 
r ill have done all that can reasonably be expected. 

XU. hirst to Fifth.—I concur with Mr. Ross, that moons iffs should be allowed to exc 
meir own decrees not appealed against, not only in indi 
*ty lor the detuiled rules proposed in these clu 
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them competent to do so without reference to the judge, to whom however a report should 
be made of the execution of the process, and to whom of course every defaulter would be 
«ent for confinement in the zillah gaol under the general Regulations. 

XIII. This rule regarding the stamp on which a deed of contract for the cultivation 
and delivery of indigo should be written, corresponds with that prescribed in section 7, 
Regulation VI. 1023. 

XIV. I believe this rule, for declaring the cutting and taking away by force, &c., or 
(wilfufly should be inserted) damaging indigo plant, punishable by the criminal courts, 
will have a good effect in restraining such practices. 

Upon the whole, it will be gathered from the foregoing remarks, that some of the provi¬ 
sions and some of the details into which Mr. Ross has entered in the draft prepared by 
him, may, in my humble opinion, be dispensed with ; but that the plan of requiring deeds 
to be registered by the moonsiff, and the rules proposed for authorizing the planter to sow 
and cultivate and appropriate the crop of a recusant ryot, are necessary to the support 
and maintenance of the just rights of the parties concerned. 

A very short time will suffice to show the emoluments derived by rnoonsifis from the 
registry of contracts. In many jurisdictions it will perhaps be something considerable, 
and will enable the judge to select from the officers of his district, or elsewhere, persons 
most competent to discharge the heavy additional duties which the registry and cognizance 
of suits relating to indigo concerns, will involve. 

Integrity and impartiality, and firmness to decide in favour of the weak against the 
strong, when justice demands it, are the qualifications most needed for the office : and if it 
is liberally paid, it is not, I hope, too much to expect that they may be found. 

1st January 1830. (signed) H. Shakespear. 
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(70.) —Mr. Shakespear’s ADDITIONAL NOTES, dated 24th April 1830. ( 70 .)IndigoPlanters: 

1 Mr. Shakespears 

As the Governor-general in Council does not appear to approve of the provisions suggested Additional Notes; 
either by Mr. Ross or myself, for authorizing indigo planters to have possession of lauds 24 April 1830 . 
when the ryot refuses to sow and cultivate, or the rules proposed for establishing registry 
offices under the moonsiffs, and allowing them to try suits between planters and cuitivaiors: 

I beg leave to submit the following suggestions for the consideration of Government, by 
which some of the grievances complained of may be remedied to a certain extent. 

In section 2, Regulation VI. 1823, it »s stated that a person making advances for the 
cultivation of indigo, shall be considered to have a lien and interest in the indigo plant 
produced, and shall be entitled to avail himself of the process prescribed in the two 
following sections for the protection of his interests. 

The provisions of those sections, however, proceed on the assumption that the plant has 
actually been produced on the land for the cultivation of which the advances wnv made. 

They provide no means to compel the ryot to cultivate, nor to punish the first. mid most 
important broach of his engagement, on which the whole interest of the person advancing 
depends, and for the protection of which the Regulation professes to have been enacted. 

The only remedy afforded by the Regulation in case, the ryot tails to oulnuite, n to K 
found in section 5, and consists in a summary process fbf the recovery of the advance, 
with interest, or in a I suit for tin* enforcement ol the peuaU; ip the agree¬ 

ment. But. the objections taken to those rules, on the mamtr.'t inutility of suing paupers 
either in one way or the other are so unanswerable, that 'he argument does not require to 
be enlarged upon. 

Isdhere no remedy then for a person who advances his money under specific contracts? 
or can it be just, that the receiver should take the money on lirisc* pretences, without the 
remotest intention of fulfilling his engagements, while he escapee punishment, and leaves 
the advancer to sue him in the civil court? 

' 3 M 
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Sun ly this is contrary to the commonest principles of equity and good faith. It is 
acknowledge d to be so m contracts for work, section 5, Regulation VIL 181 te; why not 
in contracts for ploughing and sowing, and delivering of \ndigo plant. \ 

The following rule is proposed on this part of the subject: “In addition to the .rules 
; i ation VT. 1828, it is further declared, tliJkt in cases in which a ryot who 
shall have received advances, and entered into a written agreement for the cultivation and 
delivery of indigo plant in the maimer indicated in the Regulation, shall wilfully neglect 
or refuse to sow or cultivate the ground specified, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction before a magistrate or joint magistrate, shall be liable to a sentence of 
imprisonment not exceeding one month; the magistrate or joint magistrate may likewise 
require the person so convicted to sow or cultivate the ground specified, if it shall appear 
just and proper to require the same; and any subsequent conviction of wilful neglect or 
refusal to comply with such requisition, shall be punishable by a further sentence of im¬ 
prison ment not exceeding two months.” 

A i ale of this nature would meet the complaints which have been made of ryots 
ploughing up seed already sown, or sowing the ground with rice after it had been sown by 
them with indigo. 

In short, next to allowing the planters to take possession of the ground during a season, 
it seems to be the only remedy which can be given to the planter against a fraudulent 
ryot. 

The next point to be considered, is the best means of preventing the interference of 
a tlurd party between the planter and the ryot who has taken his advances. 

It is stated in the letter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. to Government, with which tliis 
discussion commenced, that, “ If Government would be pleased to consider the contracts of 
the indigo planter as forming the good-will of concerns, and introduce a rule to punish the 
party interfering with the contracts during their existence, by summary process, instead of 
the ryots, or interfering after notice having been given that previous eontraci s exist, an 
immediate stop would be put to the present unfair competition, and an[ infinity of trouble 
and labour saved to the officers of Government.” 

The following clause is proposed to remedy this grievance: “ In addition to the rules 
prescribed in clause 3, section 5, Regulation VL 1823, it is hereby provided, that in 
ca.-es in which a ryot who has contracted for the. cultivation of indigo plant on a defined 
parcel of land, shall have been induced by a person not a party to such contract, to evade 
in any maimer whatsoever the performance of its conditions, it shall be competent to the 
party injured thereby to prosecute the defaulting ryot, and such person for his undue 
interference; on proof of which to the satisfaction of the court trying the case, the said 
prison and the ryot shall be jointly and severally held answerable for the full amount of 
the penalty specified in the original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs and 
expenses of the suit.” .. . 

This is merely an extension of the rule referred to in Regulation VL, which provides only 
for cases in which the contracting ryots may have sold and delivered the produce of the land 
contracted for to a third party, whereas the objection is to re8train third parties from 
iW rally interfering at all during any stage of existing contracts. Or tlie an aid me ut may 
run thus: “The rules contained in clause 3, sectioif Regulation VI. 1823, are hereby 
declare ’ to extend to all case^ iq which it shall, be e©teibliish*d! that a thm! party lias 
knowingly and wilfully interfered to induce a ryot to evade in any maimer whatsoever the 
performance of his contract for the cultivation and delivery of kuiige plant. 

The process by which pecuniary penalties arc liable to he. adjudged, cannot, as desired 
by Messrs. Alexander & Co , be made summary consistently with the general Regulations. 

Th<‘ foregoing remarks are confined to the two points specially referred for consideration 
to the suddcF court. If I am not misinformed, the remedies suggested will (thoughnot to 
thu full extent of their expectation*o besatisfactory to the parties uoq have applied to 
Government for redress ; there is nothing in them contrary to the spirit of our Regulations; 
and when it is considered what vast interests are at stakes* tlic immense population sup¬ 
ported 
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polled by the advances, the assistance those advances afford in the realisation of the 
public revenue, and the value of the trade, it may reasonably be expected that the Govern¬ 
ment will not withhold from those engaged in it such aid as can be properly and legally 
granted to them, without endangering the rights of others. 

It has occurred to me, on reading some of the reports lately received from the local 
authorities, on the subject of indigo cultivation, that the ryots ought to possess some mode 
of extricating themselves from the factory books, on the expiration of their contracts, when 
no longer desirous of cultivating their land with indigo. 

It is stated that when a ryot once takes advances, a planter will not allow him f.o e man¬ 
cipate himself, and that he is reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation. 

The following remedy in substance is suggested by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of 
Dacca, and seems open to no objection, unless it is the trouble that it may occasion to the 
European local officers, already sufficiently burthenedwith business: "Any person who 
may have received advances under written agreement for the cultivation of indigo, and 
may be desirous, on the expiration of the period of his contract, to settle his accounts with 
the person or factory from whom or from which he may have received the said advances, 
shall be at liberty, in the event of the proprietor of the factory, or the person acting in hi, 
behalf, refusing to settle the same, to apply to the ’/Allah judge, who, after a summary 
inquiry into the merits of the case, shall deceive in deposit the amount of the balance which 
may appear to be due from the ryot aforesaid, and shall grant him a release from his en¬ 
gagement, paying over the amount of the balance to the proprietor or the person acting in 
his behalf. Clause 2 : "Should the proprietor or person aforesaid, however, refuse to 
receive the balance awarded to him by the summary process above provided, the judge 
shall return the amount to the plaintiff, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by 
a regular suit.” 

Tin only remaining point which l shall notice is the severe damage suffered by both tin 
planter and the ryot by cattle trespassing on indigo fields; for the prevention of which 
I would suggest the following clause: 

“ Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo plant, by allowing cattle 
to ire.-rniss thereon, or by any other means, shall, on the complaint of the. ryot, to whom the 
crop may belong, or of the manufacturer bv whom advances may have been made for the 
cultivation and delivery of the said plant, tie liable, on proof of the offence, to such pin ash¬ 
men t by fine and imprisonment, as the magistrate is competent to inflict under section 19, 
Regulation IX. 1807, due regard being had to the nature of the case, and the circmnsluncc* 
in life of the offender." 

Should the Governor-general in Council approve of all or any of these suggestions, a very 
short preamble would suffice for their introduction in the shape of a Regulation. 


(70 .)Id d i croPIan :ers: 
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(signed) H. Shakistkar, 
Secretary to the Government. 


(71.)—RESOLUTIONS of the Government. ftiOlndigol'lanters; 

. Resolutions of tho 

Rf.ad a Memorial from certain Indigo Planters^ m Zillah Jcssore, dated the 18th of Bengal Gwent* 
March 1820, and its Enclosures: ment. 

Read Letter from Messrs. Alexander & Co. dated the 29th April 1829 

Read Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamul Adawlut, by 0prior of Government, 

4th May 1829 : 

Read Petition from Indigo Planters in Dacca Jelalporc, dah d tho 11th May 1829 : 

Read a Letter written to the Registrar of the Nizamul Adawhit, on the 29th May 1829: 

Read Letter from the officiating Magistrate of Jessore, dated the 29th May 1829, : nd its 
Enclosure: 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Nizamut Adnwlut, on the 9th Juno 1829 ; 
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Eciid Jitter from the Magistrate of the city of Benares, dated the 8th August 1820, 
and its Enclosures : 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Sudder Dcwanny and Nizamut Adawlut, on the 25th 
of August 1829 : 

Read Extract from the Territorial Department, dated the 1st of September 1829; con¬ 
taining a Letter from Indigo Planters in Jessore: 

Read Letter written to the Registrar Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, on the 
5th September 1829 : 

Read two Letters from the Magistrate of Dacca Jelalporc, dated the 5th and 11th May 
1829: 

Read Letter from the Magistrate of the City of Dacca, dated the 7th May 1829 : 

Read three Letters from the Commissioner of Circuit of the 16th or Dacca Division, 
dated the 7th and IGth May, and 25th November 1829, and Enclosures: 

Read a Letter from Registrar Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 9th October 1829, with 
Minutes and Draft of Regulation : 

Read Notes by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, dated the 29th October 1829, and Abstract alluded 
to therein : 

Read two Letters by the Secretary, dated the 1st January and 24th April 1830: 

Resolution : 

It ; s suftieiently manifest in the foregoing papers, and from the information obtained 
from other sources in the course of the inquiries latgly instituted on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that most, if not all of the evils complained of by the planters, are inherent in 
the system by which large sums of money are advanced to an indigent population, without 
security to the manufacturer, or adequate remuneration to the cultivator to ensure the 
cheerful and honest performance of his contract. Hence he endeavours to evade it 
when any advantage can be gained by so doing, while the manufacturer, on the other 
hand, knowing the futility of instituting legal proceeding to support 

his claims by unauthorized and violent means. 

The most advantageous, change for both parties that could be introduced in indigo 
transactions would doubtless be tne abolition of the system, of advances ; but the cultivating 
classes are, generally speaking, so poor, and the custom is so deeply rooted in the habits 
of the people, that there is little probability of that change being effected. The present 
state of the market may, however, of itself have a beneficial tendency in checking the 
eager competition which prevailed in the manufacturing districts in 1823, when it was last 
deemed necessary to legislate upon this subject. The planters will probably bring their 
cultivation within narrower limits; there wiil no longer be the same inducement to make 
indiscriminate advances; and it may be hoped, that by confining their dealings to the 
most respectable class of ryots, and admitting them to more liberal terms of contract, 
the difficulties which the manufacturers have complained of will, in a great degree, be 
obviated. 

iJis Lordship in Council is encouraged in these expectations by the favourable testimony 
almost universally borne by the local authorities to the character of the present European 
planters, and their treatment of the natives around them. 

The report of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the provisions suggested by 
M r. Ross for the improvement of the laws relative to transactions between the planters and 
persons cultivating indigo under engagements, have been deliberately considered. 

There av • veral of Mr. Ross's suggestions which appear jqdicii is, and may at some 
future period be adopted, whenever it may have become practicable to raise the character 
and qualifications of the native local officers, both civil mid police. His Lordship in Council 
apprehends that it would not be safe to entrust the present class of officers with the arbi¬ 
trament of disputes between European planters and tne native cultivators. 

Moreover, the Government is not pr -pared to remove, to tiu extent recommended by 
Mr. Res the prohibition against Europeans holding lands. They have, in fact, been 

conditionally 
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conditionally relaxed of late by the Resolutions passed in the Territorial Department on 
the 17th February 1829; and the existing rules will, it is hoped, afford the facilities to the 
planters which are contemplated in the measure suggested by Mr. Ross. 

But while the Governor-general in Council is adverse to the provisions above noticed 
of Mr. Ross’s draft, and to the permission proposed to be given to the manufacturer to 
take possession of a contracting ryot’s lands, in the event of his refusing to sow or culti¬ 
vate, or deliver the produce, he is sensible of the hardship to which the manufacturer is 
exposed by acts so destructive to his prospects; and he deems it just that the manufacturer 
should be protected against them so far as may be consistent with the rights of others,, and 
with the principles of Regulation VI. 1823, which recognises the lien and interest of the 
planter in the produce of the lands for the. cultivation of which his money had been 
advanced. 

The only remedy afforded by that Regulation, in case the contracting ryot refuses to 
cultivate, is contained in section 5, and consists in a summary process for the recovery of 
the advance, with interest, or in a regular suit for the enforcement ol the penalty specified 
in the agreement. 

The inadequacy, however, of these remedies is sufficiently proved by the documents under 
consideration; and his Lordship in Council concurs in the opinions expressed by some of 
the judges of the Suddcr Dewaimy Adawlut, that the principles of section 5, Regulation \ 11. 
1819, might with propriety and good effect be made applicable to such cases. 

Another grievance edni] f is the undue in nee of third parties between i 

planter and cultivator, in the performance of the contract entered into by the latter. This 
evil is only partially provided against in the third clause of section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, 
when the contracting ryot shall have sold and delivered the produce of the land con¬ 
tracted for to a third party ; and it seems equally just to prevent as much as possible such 
interference during any stage of existing contracts between the planter and the ryot v\ 
has received advances from him. 

In addition to the defects in the present system adverted to in the foregoing remarks, it 
has been stated by some of the local authorities in their reports on the subject of indigo 
cultivation, that ryots who have once taken advances from an indigo factory are unable at 
the expiration of their contracts to emancipate themselves from their connexion with the 
factory, and are reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation ol their lands with indigo. 
This is a very serious grievance, and calls for the interve ntion ot the Legislature. 

It appears also desirable to adopt the rule suggested by Mr. Ross for the prevention of 
trespass on indigo fields, which is represented to be the source ot much injury and ill-will 
between the planters and the people. 

With these sentiments and views, the Governor-general in Council is pleased to pass the 
following Regulation, which is directed to be printed and published in the manner pie- 
scribed by Regulation XL1. 1793, to stand as Regulation V. oi 1830. 


(72.)— A. D. 1830.— REGULATION V 


A Regulation for amending the provisions of Regulation V I. 1823, and for pro¬ 
viding more effectually for the enforcing the execution of Contracts relating to the 
cultivation and delivery of Indigo Plant; passed by the Governor-general in Council 
on the 9th dune 1830, corresponding with the 28th Jeytc 1231, Bengal era; the 
3d Assar 1237, Fusly; the 29th Jo.yte 1237, Willaity; the 3d Assar 1887, Jumbot: 
and the 17th Zehijja 1243, Hegorce. 

Whkueas the rules contained in Regulation VI 1823, (extended to the provinces of 
Orissa, Behar and Benares, and to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces by Regulation V. 
1824,) for enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the cultivation ami delivery of 
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Regulation V. 
1830- 


►reamble.. 
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Persons instigating 
and inducing ryots to 
evade the perform¬ 
ance of their en¬ 
gagements, may be 
prosecuted for the 
penalty specified in 
such engagements. 


Persons contracting 
for the cultivation of 
indigo plant who 
shall wilfully neglect 
or refuse to sow or 
cultivate the ground 
specified in their en¬ 
gagement, shall be 
deemed guilty of a 
misdemcauor, and be 
liable to punishment. 

Persons damaging in¬ 
digo plant, how to be 
proceeded against and 
punished. 


Persons wishing to be 
released from their 
ongrarments, to peti¬ 
tion the judge in cer¬ 
tain cases. 

The judge to hold a 
summary inquiry. 

If no balance be due 
from the petitioner, 
m the balance be de¬ 
posited in court, the 
judge to grant a re¬ 
lease, and pay the tnli 
The judge bow to 
proceed it the pro¬ 
prietor object to re- 
reive the balance. 
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anc proper to extend the penalties prescribed by section 5, Regulation VII. 1819, tocon- 
tiact* lu * ^ 1 _ cultivation of indigo plant, and to provide for the punishment of persons 
convicted of damaging indigo crops: And whereas it is desirable in certain cases to afford 
to persons who may be unwilling to renew their contracts for the cultivation of indigo, the 
means of obtaining by; summary process a release from their engagements,* the following 
K ’d^s have been enacted, to be in force from the date of their promulgation throughout the 
territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

II. In addition to the rule prescribed in clause 3, section 5, Regulation VI. 1823, it 
is hereby declared, that in cases in which a ryot who shall have voluntarily executed a deed 
oi engagement, stipulating to cultivate indigo plant on a specified portion of land, and to 
deliver the produce of such to one individual, shall have been instigated and induced by 
another person to evade the performance of its conditions, it shall be competent to the party 
injured thereby to prosecute such person for his undue interference, as well as the default¬ 
ing ryot; on proof of which to the satisfaction of the court trying the case, the said person 
and the ryot shall be jointly and severally held answerable for the full amount of the penalty 
specified in the original agreement of the ryot, together with all costs and expenses of 
the suit. 

III. It is hereby further provided, that all persons who may have received advances, 
and have entered mto written agreements for the cultivation of indigo plant, in the manner 
indicated in Regulation VI. 18*23, and who without good and sufficient cause shall wilfully 
neglect or refuse to sow or cultivate the ground specified in such agreement, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction before a magistrate or joint magistrate 
-hall be liable tu a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding one month. The magistrate 
or joint magistrate may likewise require the person so convicted to sow or cultivate the 
ground specified, if it shall appear just and proper to require the same: and any subse- 

' V’/ nl conviction of wilful neglect or refusal to comply with such requisition il 
punishable with a further sentence of imprisonment not exceeding two month.-. 

l\ . Persons wilfully damaging or causing to be damaged indigo plant, by allowing 
cattle to trespass therein, or By any other means, shall, on the complaint of the ryot to 
whom the crop may belong, or by the manufacturer by whom advances may have been 
made for the. cultivation and delivery of the said pi ant, be liable, on proof of the offence, 
to such punishment by fine and imprisonment as the magistrate is competent to inflict under 
section 19, Regulation IX. 1807,* due regal'd being had to the nature of the case and the 
circumstances in life of the offender. ’ 

V. First.-Any person who, having received advances under a written agreement for 
the cultivation of indigo, shall be desirous on the expiration of the period of his contract 
to settle his account, shall be at liberty, in the event of the proprietor of the factory or 
the person acting in his behalf refusing to settle tlie same, to present a petition to the 
zilluh court; and the judge, after a summary inquiry in the presence of the parties or their 
authorised agents into the merits of the case, shall, on proof of the expiration of the 
contract, if there be no balance due from the petitioner, or if the petitioner shall deposit 
in court the amount of any balance that may be adjudged to be due from him, grant the 
said petitioner a release from his engagement, and shall pay over the amount of any 
balance that may be deposited by him to the proprietor, or to the person acting in his 
behalf. 

iQce to the proprietor of the factory. 

Second.—If the proprietor or person aforesaid hull refuse to receive the balance 
awarded to him by the summary process above provided, the jmlgc shall return the amount 
to the petitioner, leaving the defendant to seek his remedy by a regular suit. 


• * i'hal a copy of the. foregoing Resolution be sc; 

of .Mulder Uewanny Adawlut, in reply to their Registrar’s let 


*ut for information to the Court 
letter of the 9th October last. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT of European Indigo Planters in the several District; (73.)IndigoPlante 
of the Lower and Western Provinces ; the Number of Factories, and the extent of the Cultivation; Supplementary 
the Number of Civil and Criminal Cases decided for and against them and their Servants during Statement, 
the last Five Years; with Abstracts of the Opinions recorded by the Magistrates and Commis¬ 
sioners of Circuit, regarding the necessity of further Legislative Provisions for the effectual 
subjection of the Indigo Planters and their Servants to the control of the Law. 
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Remark:— The report from this district has not yet been received. 


Rungpore - 
Rajeshahyc 


12 

5 


24 

10 


7 

11 


21,405 

68,700 


For and 
Against. 

41 


For and 
Against. 

53 


IO 


35 


Remarks:— The magistrate of this district (Rungpore) furnished his opinion before 
on the character and conduct of the indigo planters in his district, and a copy of it 
was transmitted to the Honourable Court. 

The magistrate of liajeshahye had not obtained the necessary information at the 
time when 1 lie former statements were transmitted. The acting magistrate has now 
furnished the statement required, but it is in many respects defective; and his 
does nor. contain the information required by the orders issued on the 29th December 
182c), as to the character of the planters, owing probably to the short experience which 
Mr. Holliday has had in the district. 


Mooridvedabad 


29,500 


Remarks : — This i3 an additional statement furnished by the acting magistrate, in 


continuation of the magistrate's letter dated the 27th of March. 


Mymcnsing 


35 


*9 


64,945 


141 


qCG 


Remarks: —The return from Mymensing had not been received at the period of 
the last report to, the Honourable Court. The magistrate is of opinion that further 
legislative provisions are necessary to render indigo plant era a id their servants more 
effectually subject to the judicial local authorities Mr, < lu ap bn* assigned big reasons 
for this opinion at considerable length, lhis report, however* oh tlu cluuftder oi .he 
indigo plauters is generally favourable. 


Judicial Department, 
14 December 1830. 


(signed) H. 8 u a k kstear, 

Secretary to Government, 
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(74.)—LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at 
Bengal (Judicial Department); dated 10 April 1832. 

L We proceed to reply to the paragraphs of your letters noticed in the margin which 
relate to indigo planters. 

2. The two first of these letters are in answer to our orders of the ,6th'August 1828, 

requiring you to furnish us with some information respecting the indigo planters, and the 
last refers to memorials presented to you on their behalf, and the consequent enactment of 
Regulation V. of 1830. ' , 

3. You say it will afford us satisfaction to learn from the reports of the magistrates and 
commissioners that the local officers generally entertain a very favourable opiiiiofi of the 
character of the European planters, and that they are represented as kind iu-their treatment 
of the natives. Such undoubtedly is the opinion expressed of them by most of the magistrates 
and commissioners in the papers you have transmitted to. us. Yet, although we are not 
disinclined to give credit to those favourable reports of the planters,*it is obvious that such 
accounts must be received with some allowance for the delicacy of the inquiry, and for the 
disposition which men naturally feel to speak favourably of those with whom they are in 
habits of familiarity and of social intercourse. “ The habits of private intercourse/’ says 
the commissioner lor the fifth division, “ existing between the planter and the public 
officers is a point of considerable moment, but it is a delicate matter to interfere with. I have 
known the appearance of intimacy deter the natives from bringing forward their complaints, 
and I incline to agree with them (meaning no doubt the natives with whom he had con¬ 
versed) that the idea of throwing aside our habitual private feelings in public business is, 
with most of us, more specious than real.” This consideration suggests the propriety of 
separating,* as far as may be possible, the opinions of the officers from the facts to which 
they refer. 

4. \\ e do not, however, mean to question that among the indigo planters there are m*anv 
peuceable, good, and highly respectable persons, who obey the laws, are just in their 
dealing-, and kmd to the natives; nor can we doubt that the disappointments and the losses 
to which they are subject from the frauds and the violence of neighbouring planters, and 
others who have an interest opposed to theirs, are considerable, while many contracts 
entered into fairly on their part may have been broken most dishonestly by ryots. 

r>. One of the magistrates speaks of indigo planters who had been 20 years in a district 
without a complaint against them; while, on the other hand, we hear of planters who cannot 
hold a factory a few months without numerous complaints being made against them or their 
servants. There is too much reason to believe that the ryots are to a great extent oppressed 
and defrauded, if not by indigo planters themselves, hy agents employed by them, acting in 
their flames and for their advantage, while breaches of the peace, attended with violence, 
(often with Wounding, and some timer even with murder,)' are committed, the chief actors in 
which are hired armed men, engaged by the planters for the express purpose of enforcing 
their claims in defiance of the law. These facts ari-e affirmed even by those who hav. borne 
strong testimony to the personal good character of the planter. 

0. It was represented to your Government by many of the planters, and by the house of 
Messrs. Alexander & Co., that under the existing Regulations relative to the cultivation of 
i.ndk:o ? and the contracts between phmt.r ■ and ryot, a suffi': iont protecn..n watf not afforded 
t< individuals engaged in the business, and they prayed for some legislative interference in 
their behalf. . 1t .,, , t . * 

7. '! b u ' mon:tli ;4 e coronUiined Unit the judicial author! >u s hud put difFermit construc¬ 
tion on t ( Regulation from that which had been generally acted upcm both by ivots and 
. , planters; 
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planters; that those parties had understood that the Regulation gave the planter a lien on 
the land for which he had contracted, and imposed on the ryot the obligation of cultivating 
that land according to the terms of the agreement, but that the Sudder Court had decided that 
the Regulation conferred no such lien until the land had been sown; and left the planter, in 
ease of won-cultivation, to his choice of a summary suit , to recover the advance with interest , 
or of a regular action for the penalties stipulated in the contract. 

8. The objectionable part of the Regulation as construed by the Sudder Court, was, 
according to the planters, that it afforded them no means of enforcing specific performance of 
the contract entered into by the ryot; that (except through the medium of a regular suit, 
which was almost out of the question) the Regulation professed to afford no assistance to 
the planter except in recovering his advance with interest, without any compensation for 
expense of establishment, or for loss on contracts which he might have made to deliver 
the dye; and that the poverty of the ryot, and the expense and delay attendant even on a 
summary snit, rendered the recovery even of the advance impossible. We fear that there is 
too much truth in these allegations. 

9 . The remedies which the planters proposed for the evil complained of were, that the ryot 
should be compelled to execute his engagement, not by the civil court, but by the aid of the 
police; that he should be punished criminally for his default; and that if he failed to sow the 
ground which he had contracted to cultivate for the produce of indigo, the party with whom 
he had engaged should be permitted to take possession and cultivate it himself. It will 
he seen that the former part of this application has been complied with, but not the 
latter. 

10. It seems to be the general practice of the planters to advance money to ryots to cul¬ 
tivate indigo on lands, the boundaries of which are specified in the engagements! The ryot 
engages to deliver the plant at the factories ai \ fixed rate ; and the planter considers that 
he has a right to such lands for the term specified in the engagement. The mode in which 
these contracts are made is thus described by Mr. G. Smith, assistant magistrate of Jgssore, 
who appears to have had experience in some of the districts where indigo is chiefly culti¬ 
vated. “ They are generally entered into by the goinastah of the factory without any inter- 
f* epee on the part or the proprietor, who, provided lie has cabooli&ts for the produce of > 
certain quantity of laud, does not stop to inquire how they w< rc obtained. They are 
generally, if not always, witnessed by the inferior servants of the factory, who are in most 
cases dependants of tne goinastah, and who, so long as they are allowed to participate in a 
small degree in the harvest which the goinastah makes by appropriating a share of the 
advances to himself, are not particular as to whether the agreements they witness are borw 
fide the voluntary contracts of the ryot, or extorted by or forged by the gomastah. 

“ The ryot, on the contrary, availing himself of the suspicion which is generally attached 
to documents bf this nature, and thus attested, frequently takes advances from two or more 
manufacturers, and gives agreements to both for the produce of the s imo piece of ground. 
The oml&h of the factory last contracting, of Course take care that their agreement shall be 
antedated, in order that the preference may be given to them when the different parties 
come to issue about the cutting of the plant. 

u The eflect of this mutual want of until is, that it constantly cause s serious affrays, filling 
the couit with causes and the jail with prisoner •. 

“ It appeared from the jail d arc gab’s report, that on the 15 th May there were 142 pen¬ 
sions in jail in indigo ca^es; but at the season for cutting the plant the number is consider¬ 
ably greater.” 

11. A copy of a contract in Tirhoot has been given by the magistrate, of that district. In 
other places thq engagements may be differently framed, 

12. The corrupt and fraudulent proceedings of the gomastahs and other principal native 

'tUs at the factories are acknowledged by the piauteis themselves, who detcube them as 

extorting from the ryots, and cheating than as wei! as the planters. 

3 N 13. Mr* Turnbull, 


(74-.)InnigoPi;tatcr?; 
Letter to Bengal 
Government; 

10 April 1832. 
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13. Mr. Turnbull, one of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Auawlut, says, “ The con¬ 
tract formed with the ryot is sometimes not in writing, is frequently insufficiently defined, 
and is generally extreirely unfavourable to the ryot, rendering him, in fact, a slave to the 
establishment with which he has once engaged, and thereby preventing an open and fair 
competition to all, which would afford the only true and effectual remedy. Too much also, 
it is said, is entrusted to dewans, naibs, gomastahs, and numerous others employed b^, the 
planter, who, I fear, looks but little beyond the quantity of the land procured for linn, and 
does not pay sufficient attention to the means by which it has been obtained. In such a 
state of things (says Mr. Turnbull), it cannot be much matter of surpnse that the lyot, who 
1 - acknowledged to be in poverty, and has perhaps been labouring m vain for years to work 
off hi-, old balances, as it is called, should readily yield to the temptation of an oiler of 
mom-v from a rival factory to pav off his old score, and thereby liberate himseli from thral¬ 
dom as well as engage on more‘favourable terms.” The contracts are said to be generally 
fi jr tvv 0 and three to eight and ten rupees advanced on each, and some ot the factories have 
thousands of such engagements. 

14 The greatest evil of which the ryots complain (says Mr. Walters), “ is the almost utte r 
impracticability of being able to free themselves should they once have the misfortune to 
receive indigo advances, either by their own free will or compulsion. 

16. The Commissioner of revenue and circuit, in his report, after an inquiry into .the dis¬ 
turb;. cs connected with indigo concerns in a neighbouring district, says, 1 examined the 
accounts of the ryots, and though some of the items placed at their debit appeared to me 
not strictly jusl. yet on inquiry I found the same custom prevailed throughout the 

district.” w 

if,. It is further said by Mr. Walters, that if a ryot should possess the means of paying off 
;,vk balances, and desire to emancipate himself from indigo cultivation, there is at present no 
legal process by which he can compel the planter to settle his account and give him his dis¬ 
charge. “ The planter will not receive the money, and the ryot generally finds himselt 
reluctantly compelled to continue the cultivation. 

“ Other grievances” (says Mr. Walters) “ complained of by the rvots arc their being forced 
bv threats an > ill-usage to enter into indigo engagements; their having other or more lands 

ian those contracted for taken from them by the indigo servants, and being thus unable to 
,• ,iso other crops . for the support of their families; their having entered into engage- 
m0 _ .oriianu wOimtarilv. with one factory. and beincr obliged to execute encasements with 



aving 

1 n.inrut uu j pi«/vvuw v* w.vui vi * uuw, nil 

(f too common occurrence, and which it is not in the power of any magistrate to prevent. 

1re be attributed more to the factory servants than to the planters themselves, 
tbriurh* the latter do not perhaps trouble themselves much to ascertain how things are 
carried on, so long as a certain quantity of land is sown, and a certain produce is to be 

T \ s magistrate of Nuddeah,” (says Mr. Turnbull) “ I had some opportunity of witnessing 
qr.-.-ues of contention and strife ensuing from the various and conflicting interests to which 
TJ , , met item gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the n.-.gbbonnng 
<l-o Stnc shave, I believe, nothing abated to the present day, and they are certainly such 
s rifea 1 foMl e Sous interposition of Government! From the moment of ploughing the 
%£ and souringX seed to the season of reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into 
a state of torment. Tho most dating breaches ol the peace are committed m the 
r)0 i;,.p 0 ffi rcrs and even of the magistrate himself. In utter detmnee of all ,.tvv aod autln ri y, 
£,. iJKVUed men are Avowedly entertained for the «pte->' purpose of taking 0 
I^ninTfordbl,: potion of lands or crops. Violent affrays or rather regular pfodjd 
battles Lon-, attended with Woodshed and homicide. Our m 

rupted, and the darogulw are said notoriously to be m the pay ot die • planters, 


XU 

a s 



native, to secure tlieir good offices. Private assassinations occasionally occur, and forgery and 
perjury have their full sway; in short, every species of crime is committed, and in the list I 
should not omit false charges of murder, arson, &c., which are very common, and are the 
most harrassing of all to the accused, as well as to the magistrate.” 

17. This statement is confirmed by Mr. Walters, who says, “ I will not here put on record 
acts which have come to my knowledge of open daring violence directed to the destruction 
of rival factories, but will ask where is the instance in this part of the country of the native 
Zemindar, who, unaided by European partners or influence, has erected indigo factories, and 
successfully carried on the speculation without being in the end either entirely ruined or 
obliged to admit his more powerful neighbour to a share in his concern, or being himself 
perhaps cast into jail for standing up in defence of his own rights?” 

18. The practice of indigo planters maintaining large bodies of armed men is noticed by 
other judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as weli as by Mr. Turnbull. Mr. Ross says 
they are kept to enforce the ryots' contracts, and Mr. Sealy speaks of “ the number of 
affrays that now annually take place for indigo lands, which are invariably attended with 
severe wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in conseciuence of the planters entertaining 
}>odic$ of fighting men for the express purpose of fighting tneir battles on those occasions.” 


(74.)Int]igo Planters. 
Letter to Bengal 
Government; 

10 April 183c. 


10. Mr. Walters refers to the custom of entertaining, at European and native indigo 
factories, a number of persons of various descriptions ; sometimes pro claimed offenders, 
escaped convicts, or persons discharged from jails. “ These people” (he says) “ iind a secure 
asylum in indigo factories, from whence they issue under cover of the night, and are guilty of 
heinous offences. Decoities, thefts, and even murders have been brought home to such 
factory retainers.” The police officers, he says, are afraid to enter an indigo factory, the 
planters in general not being ready to assist the police, especially when suspicion falls on 
their own servants. It appears from a statement accompanying Mr. Waiters* report, that one 
of the indigo planters in his district has in his service 240 persons under the denomination of 
ameens and clossecs. 


20. The affrays on which the planters engage, and their open violation of the laws are 
freely admitted by the planters themselves. Addressing the Governor-general in Council, 
“ vour memorialists” (they say) u are far from wishing to conceal from your Lordship that 
disputes in regard to these lands, and the rights possessed over them by the planters, have 
livqueiUly afi ■ . h between neighbouring planters and between the planter and zemindar, 

talookdur and other natives having, or pretending to have, a right in the. land, and arc willing 
to admit that occasional instances re occurred of violence and oppression on th< 
planter, which they are far froui justifying.” In another place they refer to the sources, 
under the existing system, from wnich originate “ too many ot the scenes of violence, an n 
even bloodshed, with which your Lordship in Council cannot be unacquainted r and speak 
of the good effects which they think would follow from the adoption of their sug: 

say, “ many of the evils now so pre valent will speedily disappear, and the pc. 

districts be at once restored and preserved with comparative facility, where 
violence and force have too frequently prevailed, as yonv memorialists would earnestly press 
on your Lordship’s attention, because* force and violence alone have fern found able to pro¬ 
tect private property from spoliation and ruin. Nor is this violence confined to the native 
agents of the planter; the notorious corruption of these persons hating b<vu noticed, the 
memorialists add, that the planter is u too often compelled to overlook, or sanction 
proceedings necessary to the protection of his property, but which unavoidably lead to broils 
and quarrels.” 


Bg 

cations they 
,;ucu of the indigo 
hitherto lawless 


21 . Mr. Prinsep. the secretary in the General department, to whom son / the papers con¬ 
nected with this subject were referred, made the following remarks: “ Hi- where, in the 
etn/ei nUBfi to extend cultivation, the manufiictur rr presses money up- n hcdf-unwiilm*., ry.4.0* 
on one of several joint ryots, or on ryots whohav no ngiit to change fheir cm i at wituotif. 
the /v nincm s permission 01 on rvuts not in \ -session ; in ull which, snd 1 «b.M.> re dm 
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cases that might be cited, the manufacturer has not the land measured out to him and speci¬ 
fied, but relies on the ryot's word, as to the possession and as to the land’s fitness for the 
plant, confirmed perhaps by a dishonest gomastah.” Mr. Prinsep says, the courts are not 
strong enough to prevent people from thriving by violence, and the manufacturers trust at 

? 1; esent to their lutheeals (bludgeon men) to supply the deficiency of their contracts. Mr. 

hinsep adds, “ the stronger party benefits always by the looseness of an engagement, and 
while this is the case, that is, while through the inefficiency of the existing law to protect the 
weaker the manufacturers cun bear down the ryots, by hired ruffians, it may be part of their 
policy to cry out against the system, as compelling them to resort to such means of righting 
themselves, but Government will not readily be persuaded that they are the oppressed clasT, 
who require to have their hands strengthened by further legislative provisions.” 

22. Mr. V alt :ts - eys,that false complaints are made, and witnesses are suborned, but that the 
planter’s name does not appear, though the case is brought forward by his servants, and at hia 
expense, he himself most probably knowing nothing of its truth or falsehood. “ Many a 
a planter” (says Mr. Walters) “ has confessed to me that he has been an accessary to acts, 
of whit . Jfie would have felt himself ashamed in his own country ; acts which he wasMlriven to 
permit, or to lose the capital he had embarked.” He remarks, that the European planters 
holding lands in the name of their servants are subject to no tangible responsibility. They 
may direct brigands to be entertained, they may plan and order attacks to be made, but if 
not personally as principals, it is difficult to bring them to justice. “ Instances hav« 

occurred” (says Mr. Walters) H in which the mere warning a European planter against being 
accessary to a breach of the peace, on the information of a police officer that armed men on 
his part were collected, has called forth a threat of prosecution in the Supreme Court; so that 
magistrates are really afraid to act against British subjects except on the strongest 
grounds.” 

2;,. We desire io be informed whether you have any reason to believe that the fear of 
prosecution in the Supreme Gout t, operates to prevent magistrates from executing their duties 
m respect to British subjects. At this distance we have not the means of forming a correct 
judgment on such anoint; the importance of it, howeVer, Is obvious, and if Mr. Walters’ 
impulatk n is well founded, an effectual remedy for so intolerable an evil should be sought 
without delay. 

24. The memorialists represented to Government that in consequence of the influence 
exercised by the zemindars, talookdars and others, their dependants were often compelled 
to rib 1 n a body, and arm thoim elves against the servants of an obnoxious planter, 
who were thus pr ver ted from pl< mg, or otherwise working the land. After 

describing the pernicious influence of the monibe (meaning no doubt the zeinind; r) over the 
ryots, they sav, his object is to extort bribes from the planter; “ where this bribe is refused,” 
(they add), “ and the interference of the monibe prevents the sowing of the lands, the plantei 
is then reduced to the neces ; ly of tolling forcible possession with his own people, or con¬ 
templating the loss of his advances, and his time, the blighting of the hop s of profit he 
indulged, and perhaps the prospect of utter ruin. When he is driven to the former course 
(ami y<mr memorialists feel assured it will excite no surprise if lie should sometimes betake 
himself to b) and is resisted, as frequently happens, your Lordship in Council will be at no 
ioss to discover the cause of scenes or occasional violence mid disturbance, which the 
Regulation now Solicited would, in the humble opinion of your memorialists, so e [Mutually 
prevent.” 

2-j. The planters complain of the native zemindars, talookdars and others, as ever ready 
to prompt their ryots to > breach of contract, and they declare to the Government M at they 
consider legislative interference imeesKury for the protection ol tbMr interests against the 
machinations of those persons, and even for the prevent it • of their utter ruin. In the re pre¬ 
set!! at ion cf Messrs. Alexander 8c Co. it is stated that a native, interfering with un indigo 
planter in Dacca /delpore, had persuaded the ryots not to sow their lands, that the factories 

were 
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were shut up, and that the expense and trouble of instituting a suit against every individual 
contractor, with the certainty that nothing could be recovered from a population so wretch¬ 
edly poor as the ryots of Bengal, made it a hopeless case for the indigo planter to seek 
redress by suits against them in the court. This unfair competition is represented as the 
cause of those disputes from which affrays, breach of the peace, and often murder arise ; 
and it is proposed that the party interfering with contracts, instead of the miserable rvots, 
should be punished by summary process. 


20 . In one of the memorials from Jessore it is proposed that the police officers should be 
required to give immediate assistance in arresting a servant or labourer refusing to work 
under his contract; that it shall be declared criminal in zemindars, talookdars or others 
to shield or protect him, and that for so doing they shall be punishable by fine and impri¬ 
sonment. It is further proposed, that lands which can be proved to have belonged to a fac¬ 
tory for a number of years, the planters shall not be dispossessed of “ by virtue of any species 
of tenure whateverthis the memorialists call “an equalization of rights.” They object to 
the consent of the zemindar being required for a lease from the ryot to the planter, and they 
propose that the planter should satisfy himself of the ryot's right to grant such lease, other 
parties having, or pretending to have, an interest, being left to make good their claims by 
ordinary process in the zillah courts. Thus, say the memorialists, the zemindars would have 
“ all the protection to which in fairness and justice they are entitled. ' 



(74.)Indigo! J ;untt »'>: 
Letter to 1 

Government; 

10 April 1832. 


27 . These propositions seem very extraordinary from persons who admit that firms are 
extensively held by the European planters, in the name, and through the agency of natives, 
generally their principal factory servants or goinastahs, a set of men whose fraud and 
oppression they acknowledge to be notorious, although they often overlook or sanction their 
proceedings ; \vlu> declare they conscientiously believe that almost all the grievances of 
which they complain, and almost all the disorders which have so long prevailed in the indigo 
districts, have arisen out of the defective state of the law and the notorious corruption of its 
subordinate agents ; who avow that the planters bribe the omlah of the courts, as the only 
means of securing a fair representation of their cases, and that force and violence alone can 
protect their private property from spoliation and ruin. 

28 . Mr. Walters says, that the European planter, if zemindars refuse to accede to his 
offer, frequently obtains a pottah or ijareh for their lands from some claimant or sharer, 
veal or fictitious, not in possession, or perhaps from some unauthorised gomastah, and on 
that plea, if he cannot succeed in turning them out, at least deprives them of their rent. 
The planter 011 such occasions lakes on himself all the expanse of the litigation to .which his 
ally may be exposed, and the zemindar finds himself involved in a law-suit, or is perhaps 
driven to commit a breach of thepence, or to look for a protector in some move powerful 
indigo planter ; at all ev< ms the peace of the district is most generally broken, an< >1.1100* 
consequences not unfrequeutly occur. “ This, ’ ays Mr. Walters, “ is a common practice. 

20. The extent to which these disturbances go may be well understood from the Report 
of the Commissioner who inquired into the troubles in Da> ca Jelaipore in 1828, ck < asionci 
by disputes between a European indigo planter and a native zemindar. The European co - 
looted 500 men to sow his indigo seed, and the villagers had 1,000 to oppose, hiiu. \ u re¬ 
eve r the police officers appeared the people assembled in bodies of 2,000 ur 3,000 ; they 
were summoned tog flier by regular signal guns. On 011c occasion the police oltuvrs, who 
were attacked by a body of 2,000 men, were beaten aud taken prisoners, and the magistrate 
thought it necessary to apply for a military force to assist him. 

80. M . Ross very justly remarked, that to refer a ryot who had to support himsc M nnu 
familv bv his Inborn to a tribunal at a do : mce from the place of his abode for redrew when 
au am of injustice had been done him, was in effect to deny him redress. The vdlah couu-\ 
from their distance, and thoir being so few in number, were inaccessible to the ryots, and 
horn th<*ir accumulation of business, of little avail to the manufacturer. 1 he want of pr 
r the law was, in Mr. Rows s opinion, sufficient in iuell to iiecou» t im 
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! n n? tf 'S Pre ?‘ ir - !!i t ie m<1 'r° dlstrIcts ; and although Mr. Ross proposed some altera- 
■ XiX ,,l T’’’ h ° 1Uslst f d on the necessity of having adequate local courts of judicature, 
M ut U fi C l i If un ?. end,nent of the f* wou)d 1* of any advantage. In Mr. Tun, bull’s 
lWd tle f, ; Kowin S P assa S e : Let consuler the vast interests that are involved 
; atU r r" ! '.', r discussion, not merely in the lacs of rupees that are annually at stake 
' - \ affectm S the greater part of a large and populous district, and consider at the 
.-•nac monu-ut the means we at present possess of affording prompt and effectual redress m 
. ‘ ‘ 3 ais P utes which cannot hut arise from such a state of things. A single factory 

may have formed upwards of 1,000 contracts. The panics may be distant from the only 
n3W open to them from 50 to 100 miles. Those courts are already ovenvhelmeZ 
1 lie matter., m dispute press for decision, and cannot wait the ordinary course, for delay 
"Y' d ,t i UC er 16 decls, °'i negatory, and worse, as the parties would have been needlessly 
subject ted to aim, >y:iv.ce and expense. What then is the remedy ? I confess I am at a loss to 
propose any other than the appointment of a respectable sudder ameen in each tannah diX 
■; ,n > * u *. a salary or authorized emoluments such as would incite him to a faithful and 
honest discharge of the important trusts which must necessarily be confided to him.” The 
vtppoiuu-Hiiit ° * r,ca ^ rudder ameens was also recommended by Mr. Prinsep. 

91 . I hese suggestions, however, you did not think proper to adopt, for you were of opinion 
, ?t n,ttl ' c local officers were not yet fit to be trusted with the arbitrament of disputes 
European planters and the native cultivators; neither did you approve of the plan of 
fcstaummng a registry tor contracts between the ryots and planters, which had been stromdy 
recommended bv some of the public officers, and objected to by others. “ " 

° f - "P* r S Steted that the dela >’ and difficulty of obtaining 
”P 1- ^ U , Lt! actlon , m the civil courts, in regard to the enforcement of encasements 
seri<ro-\ffhv« W ‘ l ‘- ha 'X no f “"frequently led to acts of violence, and'even to 

i° bjeCt Gt that R co_n,lation Was to authorize the institution of 
v,. t; X,V n ? such engagements. Now it is have 

« r ; 1 . ’ ;; measure, ineffectual ; and Regulation V. of 1830 has been enacted 

fm aim■ admg the provi -ions of the former Regulation, and for providing more eftcdSfiv 
' • - - ”1 contract. rcLiing to the euIUvTtff^lS^ 


"kP I 


It is first provided, that he who instigates or induces a ryot to evade the ™,fc 


!ns contract 


of da *aj£s^2r^s: S& SSJS'** “ 


- to inter ere and that on the planter’s side there is natoh 

Although it may he true that the planter is much le~s like) - rt, ,1 .k 4 , °. . -r- 

Uv contract, it Laid still have bL right to * "*** * ^ 

ceXinXXil ,eXt rr ° f Re r uiation ’ a W* who has entered into a contract under 
••P * 1 * l' (,,,aU,cs to 8 “ w and cultivate for an indigo planter, is made liable for abroach 
OI 111- pari, of 11 if- Murutfi*mnni lmf _ , 7 ^ t “ 


punishment 
for a month 
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g.igcment, not only to the payment of the prescribed penalty, but. al oto 
Minimal. He may, in the first instance, be imprisoned by the magistrate 


cricti 


>th have 
l of re 
tftioeti 




ma 

ate or joint magistrate may also require him to sow or cultivate 
evictions oi wilful neglect or refusal to comply with such requisition 
-rt.her imprisonment uot exceeding two months. This is the case of a 
• I oftwn parties, volunlarily mitered in’o with a specific penalty 

.-o ci .. VVc are not aware of any principle n which in such a cus» the 
ubin^ the terms oi ilie agreemenr and the equality of the parties, should 
between tlicm. it for nou-nerformaiK 
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rule, if in itself just, should be confined to indigo or any particular species of cultivation. ~ 0 April 1B32. 
We feel also a strong objection to this clause, because it attaches punishment on those who 
appear by the statements scarcely to be free agents. The ryot, from poverty, abjectness ol 
spirit, intimidation, or bribery, is the victim of others far more guilty than himself. It may 
not be easy to visit those persons with a corresponding infliction, but it is hard that he alone 
should be singled out for punishment. 

35. By another provision, persons wilfully damaging, or causing to be damaged, indigo 
plant, “ by allowing cattle to trespass thereon, or by any other means,” are punishable to 
the extent of a fine of 200 rupees, or one year’s imprisonment. We cannot help fearing that 
the infliction of penalties of such severity, when considered with reference to the means ot 
the parties on whom alone they are likely to be imposed, may be productive of much 
oppression and injustice. 

30. It appears by the preamble of the Regulation, that ryots who may be unwilling to 
renew their contracts with indigo planters require the assistance ot the courts to obtain a 
release from their engagements. What the consequence would be to a ryot, the period ot 
whose contract was expired, if he refuses to renew his engagements, is not stated ; but some 
protection, it seems, was thought necessary. For this purpose he may apply to the judire, 
who will settle the account by a summary process. But after all, if the planter does not 
agree to the judge’s decision, no release can be given to the ryot, and the parties are referred 
to the civil courb that place of delay and difficulty, where attempts to obtain redress are 
ineffectual. For the possible case of a balance being due from the indigo planter to the 
ryot on a settlement of accounts no provision is made. 

37. It seems to us that the effect of this Regulation is to give advantages to the indigo’ 
planters, in their dealings with the ryots, by dispensing in their favour with the Ordinary 
course of the law, to which all other persons in the state are subject. We are not insensible 
to the difficulties of this subject. The planter who has already sunk a large capital in his 
works, and who is obliged to maintain an establishment of servants at a considerable expense, 
must be ruined if those with whom he contracts fail in the performance of their engagements; 
while the ryots having, as is customary, received advances of money from the planter, have 
nothing to lose but that on which, we fear, in such transactions, they sot no grcai value - 
character; but on the contrary, enjoy a present advantage by selling the, plan! to some 
other person than him for whom it was originally intended. We cannot, however, sam- 
tion any legislative measure which appears, like Regulation V. of 1830, not to extend 
equal protection to all. It seems to 11s that the subject ought to have been more thoroughly 
sifted before you enacted this Regulation. An inquiry should have been madefy one or 
more eamriissioners, specially appointed for the purpose of investigating and rej>< rtuuj, upon 
the matter, examining all partie- interested, and all who weiv cognizant «>f la. ts. or i »kel\ to 
offer useful suggestions, and carefully distinguishing facts from inferences, and accurately 
tracing the authority of every statement. 

38. It is further obvious that the same rules cannot, as a matter of course, be assumed us 
applicable alike to persons standing in positions so different from each othei as those of 
Behar and Bengal, and again, as any of these from the inhabitants ot the Western 
Provinces. 

30. The detail into which we have entered, though embracing many important pa’ oculars, 
and especially the opinions of many gentlemen, to whose sentiments much weight miM he 
attached, leaves, it is obvious, many points unexplained, which it is very desirable to 
fully developed, with a view to a clear comprehension of the actual and relative 
the parties interested. 
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.. r , 40 - We should wish you therefore to consider the means by which the circumstances of 

Im 3; i t Ub im P ortant ^ ran 1 °f trade, in so far as they are likelv to bear upon judicial or territorial 
‘ arrangements, may be thoroughly investigated and reported upon, the different parts of the 
country in which different plans of management are understood to be followed, beino- dis¬ 
tinctly considered ; all classes of persons interested having a full opportunity of statino- what 
they may desire to urge, and the matters reported being given with a specific reference to the 
documentary, or oral evidence on which they rest. 

■41. Without, however, deciding how far the views and statements given'in the papers now 
under consideration are to be admitted or disputed, we can have no hesitation in concluding that 
they do not afford sufficient grounds for enforcing the engagements of the indh'o rvot'hv a 
special penal Regulation. So far from it indeed, the facts before us suggest strong doubts of 
the policy and justice of the measure. 

We therefore direct that you-rescind the second and third clauses of Regulation V. o^ 
1 anc * that you will r vise the other clauses with reference to the remarks which we have 
made on them in a preceding part of this letter. 

40. We cannot conclude without impressing on you the expediency of applying ^ome 
remedy to the evils disclosed in the reports to which we have referred. 

14. I11 this despatch we have dwelt mainly on the dark side of the case, because it is from 
such an exhibition that the necessity of some immediate interposition on the part of Govern- 
ment becomes apparent. We feel that the prevalence of such flagrant misdoings in any part 
of the country is a reproach to our administration. We doubt not that you have seriously 
considered the means by which they can be finally suppressed. 

4-». On our part, our best attention is given to the various suggestions of the Gentlemen 
v.m-f opinions you have transmitted to us. One great desideratum, unquestionably 
facility of access to courts of justice. When we advert to the power now exercised by the 

P.; ld, ;' r -" h character of that cl»8B of periong, . b 

" .M hav« hesitated to entrust them with theuuth -rity which wu»i.c.tcd 

■elL rtirtS la ^ '['V ” ! " f **,*• 80 ®™ < > n Em-opcnns to hold land in other 
ih fW ' 1 " planters allege that this practice is in some measure owing to 

' , , S .nctions enmined bv vour Resolution of May 1024 on Kuropcans desirous 

■ ““a slyjuU appear to you tribe the case, we authorize votf to 

nda.v, though with proper cant,on, such of the securities prescribed in that Resolution ™ n 
your opinion may hq saiely dispensed with. !UUon as 

47 . We de-ire you will take into consideration the expediency of esHhliohi. „ , 

registry of all lands held bv Europeans in each district, cither in their own S eS SffcJ 

licence to rel.de [here. “ ,udls P p nsahle condition of the.r 


(signed) R. Campbell, 

J. G. Ravknfhaiv, 
W. WlGBAM, 

H. Lindsay, 

J. Mon rts, 

, W. Young, 

London, 10 th April 183 * 2 , 


We are, your affectionate friends, 
?L Alexander, J. Fokbef., 


«L Loch, 

H. S. Clarkf., 
G, Lyall, 

IIy. Siiank, 


J. Stuart, 

N. B. Edmonstone 
J. R. Carnac, 

IIy. St. G. Tucker, 


WHISTS 
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(75^)—‘A STATEMENT, showing the Number of Indigo Factories in the several Districts under the Bengal 
Presidency; also, the dumber of European Indigo Planters, Proprietors of Estates, and the Number of European 
Assistants resident in the several Districts under the Bengal Government. 





Number of 
Factories. 

Number of 

Number of 

DISTRICTS. 



European 

European 




Proprietors. 

Assistants. 

First Division : 







Seharunpore - 

. 




_ 


Mozuffernuggur 

- 






Meerut 



r> 




Bohundshehoor 
Second Division • 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

Agra - 

.. 

m 



3 


Allighur 

Third Division : 

- 

- 

— 



— 

Furruckabad 

_ 

_ 

10 

m 



Mynpooree - 

- 

- 

5 


3 

O 

Etawah 

Fourth Division : 

■ 

• 

.— 



— 

Moradabad - 

- 

- 

3 

. 


1 

Nugeena 

Fifth Division : 

• 

• 


— 



Bareilly 

- 

- 

6 

- 

. 

4 

Sliajehar.porc 

Phillibheet 


. 

1 __ 


— 


Sixth Division : 







N. Bundlecund 

• 

- 

_ 


_ 


Cawnpore 

- 

- 

12 

. 


6 

Belali - 

- 

- 

— 


— 


Seventh Division : 







S. Bundlcund 

. 

. 

3 




Futtehpore - 

- 

. 

4 


2 

3 

Allahabad 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

6 

Eighth Division: 







Benares 

- 

- 

i *5 

. 


9 

Q 

Mir zap ore 

- 

- 



5 

Juanpore 

Ninth Division: 



i 50 


6 

1 1 

Goruckporc - 

- 

- ■ 

i 9 



3 

Azimghur 

- 

- 

22 


2 

5 

Ghazeeporc - 
Tenth Division ; 



36 


8 

6 

Sarun - 

. 

- 

l D 


13 

12 

Shahabad 



13 


1 

8 

Tirhoot 

Eleventh Division : 

* 

* 

48 


5 

43 

Patna - 


m 

1 



1 

A 

Behar 


m 

6 


• 

Ramghur 

* 

- j 




4 


DISTRICTS. 


Number of 
. Factories. 


Twelfth Division: 
Bhaugulpore 
Monghyr 
Maldah 
Purneah 

Thirteenth Division : 
Dinagepore - 
Rungpore 
Rnjishahye - 
Pubnah - 
Bugorah - 
Fourteenth Division; 
Moorshedabad 
Beerbhoom - 
Nuddeah - 

Fifteenth Division : 
Mymensing - 
Sherepore - 
Tipperah T 

Dacca Jelalpore - 

Dacca - 

Sixteenth Division: 
Arrakan - 
Chittagong - 
NoacoUy - 

Seventeenth Division: 
Assam - 

N.E. Rungpore - 
Sylhet - 

Eighteenth Division : 
Suburbs of Calcutta 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
Bavaset - 

Backergnnge 
Jessore - 

Nineteenth Division ; 
Midnapore - 

Balusore - 

Cuttack '** 

Twentieth Division: 
Buvdwan * 

Jungle M dials 
Hooghly - 

Total Factories- - 


32 

17 

24 

65 


99 

18 


35 

7 

5^> 


3 

7 

74 

10 


5 

2 

4 

63 

24 

1 


8 

22 




I 

Nuruber of Number of 
European European 
Proprietors. 1 Assistants. 


1 9 
4 


1 

19 


"9 


11 
7 
7 

12 


38 

7 

16 

18 


38 

11 


2 

2 

2 

30 


6 

4 


Total Europeans - - - 473 
There are no Returns of Indigo Factories under the Presidencies of Fort St George mid Bombay. 

East India House, j } 

6 August £*32. Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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7G.— REMARKS by Rammohun Roy , on Settlement in India by Europeans; 

dated 14 July 1832. 

Much lias been said and written by persons in the employ of the Honourable East India 
Company and others on the subject of the settlement of Europeans in India, and many 
various opinions have been expressed as to the advantages and disadvantages which might 
attend such a political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the principal effects 
which, in my humble opinion, may be expected to result from this measure. 

2 . I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived from such a change. 

Advantages . 

First.—European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge they possess of superior 
modes of cultivating the soil and improving its products (in the article of sugar, for example), as 
has already happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical arts, and in 
the agricultural and commercial systems generally? by which the natives would of course benefit 
Secondly.—By a free and extensive communication with the various classes of the native 
inhabitants the European settlers would gradually deliver their minds from the superstitions 
and prejudices, which have subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and 
domestic inconvenience, and disqualified them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly.—The European settlers being more on a par with the rulers of the country, and 
aware of the rights belonging to the subjects of a liberal Government, and the proper mode 
of ad in ini storing justice, would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature 
in England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in the laws and judicial sys¬ 
tem ; the bench! of' which would of course extend to the inhabitants generally, whose con¬ 
dition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly.—The presence, countenance and support of the European settlers would not 
only afford to the natives protection against the impositions and oppression of their landlords 
and other superiors, but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authority. 

Fifthly.—The European settlers, from motives of benevolence, public spirit and fellow- 
feeling towards their native neighbours, would establish schools and other seminaries of 
education f >i the cultivation of the English language throughout the country, and for the 
diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and sciences; whereas at present the bulk of the 
natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some large towns excepted) have no more 
opportunities of acquiring this means of national improvement than if the country hud never 
had any intercourse or connexion whatever with Europe. J 

Sixthly.—As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends and connexions in 
Europe would gre yly multiply the channels of communication with this country the public 
and the Government here would become much more correctly informed, and consequently 
much better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, when, for any authentic 
information, the country is at the mercy of the representations of comparatively a few 
individuals, and those chiefly the parties who have the management of public affairs in their 
hands, and who can hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their own labours with 
a favourable eye. 

Seventhly.—In the ev^nt of an invasion from any quarter, east or west, the Government 
w' aid be better able to resist it, if, in addition to the native population, it were supported by 
a large body of European inhabitants, closely connected by national sympathies with the 
ruling power, and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment of their civil and 
political rights. 

Rightly.--The same cause would operate to continue the connexion between Great Britain 
a,K ' In-li'? on a solid and permanent footing; provided onl* the. latter country be governed 
ei a liber 1 manner, by m'-am <<f P ol amentary superintendence, and such other legislative 
ebadu in this country as may be devised and established. India may thus, for an unlimited 

period. 
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period, enjoy union with England, and the advantage of her enlightened Government ; and in 
return contribute to support the greatness of this country. 

Ninthly. — If, however, events should occur to effect a separation between the two countries, 
then still the existence of a< large body of respectable settlers (consisting of Europeans and 
their descendants, professing Christianity, and speaking the English language in common 
with the bulk of the people, as well as possessed of superior knowledge, scientific, mechanical, 
and political) would bring that vast empire in the East to a level with other large Christian 
countries in Eutope, and by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and by the 
help which maybe reasonably expected from Europe, they (the settlers and their descendants) 
may succeed sooner or later in enlightening and > the surrounding nation* of A- 

3. I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages which may be apprehended, 
with the remedies which I think calculated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent 
occurrence. 

Disadvantages. 


Appendix, 
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(76.) Remarks by 
Rammohun Roy; 
14 July 1832. 


First.— The European settlers being a distinct race, belonging to the class of the rulers of 
the country, may be apt to assume an ascendancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at 
enjoying exclusive rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less favoured 
class; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed to wound the feelings 
of the natives, and subject them to humiliations on account of their being of a different creed, 
colour and habits. 

As a remedy or preventive of such a result, T would suggest, 1st. That as the higher and 
better educated classes of Europeans are known from experience to l>e less disposed to annoy 
and insult the natives than persons of a lower olas^. the European settlers, for the first 
twenty years at least, should be from among educated persons of character and capital, 
since such persons are very seldom, if ever, found guilty of intruding upon the religions 
or national prejudices of persons of uncultivated minds ; 2dly. The enactment of equal laws, 
placing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, and the establishment of trial by 
jury (the jury being composed impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check on 
any turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows : the Europeans possess an undue advan - 
tage over the natives, from having readier access to persons in authority, these bring their 
own countrymen, as proved by long experience in numerous instances; therefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subject the natives to many sacrifices from this 
very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native vakeels, European 
pleaders should be appointed in the country courts in the same manner as they are in the 
King’s courts at the rresidencies* where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because 
the counsel and attomies for both parties, whether for a native or a European, have the same 
access to the judge, and are in all respects on an equal footing in pleading or defending the 
cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the natives of the interior of 
India have little or no opportunity of seeing any Europeans except pei>on$ of tank holding 
public offices in the country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it unde 1 
the restraint of military discipline, and consequently those natives entertain a notion, of 
European superiority, and feel less reluctance in submission ; but should Europeans of ah 
ranks and classes be allowed to settle in the country, tin* natives who com in contact with 
thorn will materially alter the* estimate now formed of the European character, and frequent 
collisions bf interests and conflicting prejudices may gradually lead to a struggl • E twci r 
the foreign and native, race till eith r one or the other obtain ,1 complete ascendancy, and 
render the situation of their opponents so uncomfortable that no government could mediate 
between them with effect, or ensure the public peace and tranquillity of the country. 
Though this may not happen in the interior of Bengal, yet it, must K kept in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose submissive disposition and warn 
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of' energy are notorious) can be applied with justice to the natives of the Upper Provinces, 
whose temper of mind is directly the reverse: Among this spirited race the jarrings above 
alluded to must he expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion—a state of things 
which would ultimately weaken, if not entirely undermine, the British power in India, or 
at least occasion much bloodshed from time to time to keep the natives in subordination. 

The remedy already pointed out (para. 3d, art. 1st. remedy 1st.) will, however, also apply to 
this case, that is, the restriction of the European settlers to the respectable and intelligent 
class already described, who in general may be expected not only to raise the European 
character still higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from the long standing 
bondage of ignorance and superstition, and thereby secure their affection, and attach them 
to the government under which they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons 
of enlightened minds. 

Some apprehend, as the fourth probable danger, that if the population of India were raised 
in wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, by the accession and by the example of numerous 
respectable European settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt (as the United 
States of America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, and would ultimately 
establish independence. In reference to this, however, it must be observed that the Americans 
were driven to rebellion by misgovernment, otherwise they would not have revolted and 
separated themselves from England. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety to effect a 
separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people, even tolerably well 
ruled. The mixed community of India, in like maimer, so long as they are treated liberally, 
and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no disposition to cut off its connexion with 
England, which may be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both countries. Yet, as 
before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which may arise from many 
accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate or make predictions), still a friendly and 
highly advantageous commercial intercourse may be kept up between two free and Christian 
countries, umted as they will then be by resemblance of language, religion, and manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the w ay of settlement in India by Europeans is, that the climate in 
many parts of India, may be found destructive, or at least very pernicious to European con- 
suiuuons, which might, oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to 
retire to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave it to ruin, and that 
they would impoverish them selves instead of enriching India.- As a remedy I would su<>-o*est 
that many cool and healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as the head-quartern of the 
settlers, (where they and their respective families might reside and superintend the affairs of 
their estates in the favourable season, and occasionally visit them during the hot months if 
their presence be absolutely required on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the Nielo-herrv 
Hills, and other similar places, which arc by no means pernicious to European constitutions. 
At all events, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to* India is not com¬ 
pulsory, but entirely optional w ith themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages, though not so important. These (as 
well as the above circumstances) deserve fair consideration and impartial reflection. At all 
events, no one will, I trust, oppose me when 1 say, that the settlement in India by Europeans 
should at least be undertaken experimentally, ,-o that its effects may be ascertained by actual 
observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such as to satisfy all parties, whether friendly 
or opposed to it, the measure may then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it may 
seem safe and expedient to throw the country open to persons of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think 1 may safely recommend that educated persons 
°f character and capital should now be permitted and encouraged to settle in India, without 
any restriction oflocality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the government; 
and the result of this experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation on this 
subject. 


London, July 14th 1032. 


(signed) Rammohun Roy, 
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( 77 .) Conduct of 
Europeans in India. 


THE following Paper having been drawn up by a person in the temporary employ of 
the Board of Control, after examination of the voluminous documents which had been 
laid before the Committee, relative to the conduct of Europeans in India, and having 
been submitted to the Committee, they have thought proper to include it in the 
Appendix, without however holding themselves at all responsible for any views which 
it may be found to contain. 


The purpose of the present Report is, to pass in review the various considerations which 
bear upon the question, whether the restrictions imposed on the settlement of Europeans 
in India should be relaxed, or any alteration made in the regulations to which Europeans 
are subject while residing in that country. 

They who entertain opinions favourable to the continuance of restrictions on emigration 
to and residence in India, maintain that the evils which the misconduct of the European 
settlers creates greatly exceed the advantages which result from their residence, and that 
any considerable increase of their numbers would augment, in an increased ratio, the evils 
already produced, and lead to others of still greater magnitude. 

By those who take the opposite view of this question, it is on the contrary alleged, that 
the settlement of Europeans in India has been productive of a large balance of advantages 
to that country, to England, and to the consumers of Indian productions; that the advan¬ 
tages have been rendered less, and the disadvantages increased, by the restrictions in 
question; and that the removal of these restrictions would be followed by an increase of 
the advantages in a much greater ratio than the increase of immigration by which it would 
be accompanied. 


It has been thought convenient to treat the subject in the following order:— 

I . To give an abstract of the Laws and Regulations which enforce restrictions, either on 
the settlement of Europeans in India, or on their proceedings while residing there. 

II. To examine all the evidence that has been obtained respecting the effects which have 
resulted from past emigration, with the particular causes to which those effects have been 
attributed; and, 

III. To consider the prospects which the removal of some or all the restrictions in question 
would afford, were the best practicable alterations which have been suggested, or which 
suggest themselves, made in the Laws and Regulations relating to European settlers. 

I. Abstract 01 the Laws and Rkculatons relating to European Settlers 

in India. 

By 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, it is provided, that a licence' or certificate from the Directors of 
the East India Company should be requsite to entitle any person to proceed to the East 
Indies. Bui if the Directors do not. " think fit to comply” with any application made to g ecf , 
them for such licence or certificate, they are bound to transmit the application, within one 
month from the receipt thereof, to the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India; 
who, if they see no sufficient objection thereto, may instruct the .Directors to furnish the 
applicant with a certificate, permitting him to proceed to India, and entitling him, u so 
long as he shall properly conduct” himself, to the countenance and protection of the Com¬ 
pany in India. 

The Governor- genera I, ot Governor of any presidency, may, “for extraordinary reasons to Sect. 37 
be entered upon the Minutes of Council,” authorize the residence of any subject of His 
Majesty in any place under the government of such presidency, until the pleasure of the 
Directors shall be known in that behalf. 


Section 
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* . Section 3G provides, that, if any person shall at any time so conduct himself^ as in the 

judgment of the Governor-general, or Governor of the presidency in which such person shall 
L\up»;>enn$ m India. | 3e found, to have forfeited ids claim to the countenance and protection of the Government, 
the Governor-general may declare his certificate or licence void, after which such person 
be deemed to be a person residing in India without licence or authority, “ and may 
be sent forthw ith to the United Kingdom/’ 

Ihit no such person is subject to any prosecution for residing in India'.without licence 
U'SAiwu months after notice shall have been given to him, either personally or by publica¬ 
tion in the Gazette, of the order by which his licence 1 shall have been declared void. 

By section 101, r sidence in India without licence or authority is made punishable for the 
first eflence, by a fine not exceeding 2,000 rupees, with imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two months, unless the fine shall be sooner paid; and for the second offence, by a fine not 
exceediner 4,000 runees. with four months’ imnrisnnmpnt- nnlpsa it Vin r fh<* 
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from tli 
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inr] i\ authorizes the person, to whom it is granted to reside at one of the principal settle- 
moms iii India. To empower him to reside at any place distant more than ten miles from 
die presidency to which his license from the Directors, relates, he must obtain, permission 
born the government of that presidency, specifying the particular district in which lie is per¬ 
mitted to reside. ’ • ■ r 

This permission, may either be granted for a limited time, or during the pleasure of the 
Government. 4 0 

The Directors of the East India Company, strongly impressed with the idea that the 
f mo. cnee ol Dbroptvn.s in India would be followed by very mischievous consequences, if 
• tv etjhctuai precautions were nbt taken to exclude improper persons, li^ve governed them- 
‘ <J *" s ^ following Rules in the increase of thegpower conferred on them by the Legis¬ 


lature 
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<c Shipwrights , Coachmakers, and other Mechanics . - 

“ Licences have been granted, in a variety of instances, to persons of this class: but the ^?3ro pea ns in India. 
Court arc desirous of limiting the number to what may be sufficient for the instruction and * 
improvement of the natives in the useful arts. The latter are known to be great adepts in 
imitation; and their frugal habits render it impossible for Europeans to rival them in 
pursuits where success depends chiefly on the cheapness of manual labour. 


u Agents to manage the Sale of the Cargoes of licensed Ships , and to procure Investments 

in return . 

“ When applications have been made by parties actually concerned in any ship or ships, 
licensed under the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, for permission for some person, named by them, 
to proceed to India, and there to remain during such limited periods as tlieir interests might 
require, it has been the general practice of the Court to comply with those applications 


“ Temporary Residents , to settle Private Affairs. 

“ In cases of this sort, the Court have required the applicants to explain the affairs upon 
which they desired to proceed; and when the Court have been satisfied that they were of 
a nature to require the presence of the applicants in India, leave has been given to them to 
proceed thither, and to remain as long as appeared to be necessary, under the circumstances 
of each case. 


u Commercial Speculators , whether in the character of Principals , or Factors or Agents 
for Persons in Europe , and Candidates for Employment in any line in which it may 
be found. 

“ The Court have always looked with considerable jealousy to applications from this 
description of persons, because a general compliance with them would afford a wide 
opening for the indiscriminate resort of Europeans to India, contrary to principles upon 
which the administration of that county has hitherto been conducted, and to which we 
shall take the liberty of particularly soliciting your attention in the sequel of this letter. 
To show, however, the spirit by which they have been actuated on these occasions, we take 
the liberty of mentioning, that the authority vested in the Court* by the Act of 33 Geo. 3, 
to license the residence of persons at the several settlements in India, under free merchants' 
indentures, has, since the last renewal of the Company's Charter, been limited in its exercise 
to the nomination of eight free merchants annually. This arrangement was made in con¬ 
currence with the late President of the Board, expressly for the purpose of extending the 
opening lor compliance with applications which might be preferred, upon reasonable 
grounds, by persons desirous of proceeding to India under the Act of 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, 
sect. 33, and will, we doubt not, be considered as indicative of the Court's disposition (at the 
expense of all minor considerations) to carry into full effect the provisions contained in that 
section of the Act. 


“ Applications of Ladies. 

u It has been the practice of the Court, before complying with applications from ladies, 
in the first place to ascertain that the applicants are persons of fair reputation: and, next, 
that they have received invitations to proceed to India, from friends or relations residing 
in that country, 

“ Applications of Menial Servants. 

Ihe Court have always had strong objections to European menial servants, of cither 
sex, going to ^ndia. Ihey are generally found themselves to require the service of natives, 
over whom they are prone to tyrannize; whilst, in point of usefulness, they rank far below 
the native servants." 

V\ hde residing in the interior of India, the Courts to which Europeans me subject, are as 
follow;— 


By 
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- By -ection 107, British subjects residing in, carrying on trade, or being in the occupation 

^uieuiciJt o! or possession of immovable property in any part of the British territories in India, at a 
; [ o; eans n\ In ui. distance of more than ten miles from the presidencies, are “ subject to the jurisdiction of all 
courts ” within the district in which they shall so reside, carry on trade, or possess or 
occupy immovable property, “ in all actions and 'proceedings of a civil nature , and in all 
matters of revenue, in the like manner as natives of India.” But all persons having causes 
of action against any British subject, may, at their election, either sue in the provincial 
courts or in the Supreme Court at the Presidency. 

Some difference of opinion has existed among the various law authorities to whom the 
question has been submitted, respecting the applicability of this clause to suits arising in the 
interior of India, in which both parties are British subjects. But the opinion which has been 
acted upon is, that -the Company’s Courts have no jurisdiction over such actions, but that they 
must be brought in the Supreme Court at the Presidency. 

Section 105 subjects British subjects residing out of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, to the jurisdiction of the Company’s criminal courts in the provinces, in all cases 
not being felony, and empowers the courts to inflict “a suitable punishment by fine not 
exceeding 500 rupees” and to imprison the offender, if the fine be not paid, for a term not 
exceeding two months . 

In cases which call for greater punishment than the Company’s Courts are thus era- 
powered to inflict, Europeans are subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of the King’s Court 
at the Presidency. 


i 


Bengal Beg. 
793 ; 3 Sec. 3. 

Sec. 4. 


The foregoing arc all the provisions which the Legislature has seen fit to make with rela¬ 
tion to the residence of Europeans in India ; those which follow emanate from the Governor- 
general irt Council. 

By a Regulation of the Bengal Government, in 1793, it was provided, that u No European, 
of whatever nation or description, shall purchase, rent or occupy, directly or indirectly, any 
lai d mit. of the limits of the town of Calcutta, without the sanction of the Governor-general 
in Councilnor should those who might make loans to natives “on the security or mort¬ 
is of their knds or leases, bo allowed, directly or indirectly, to hold possession of the 
kuds, the proprietary right in wInch, or lease whereof, may be mortgaged to them in seem V 
for the loan.” By Regulation V. of 1794, Europeans were permitted to hold land in Benares 
to the extent of 50 begahs each, for buildings. 

Until 1024 the Bengal Government appears to have scrupulously avoided erantimr nor- 
Mr. Trower’s Min. mission to Europeans to hold and. The exceptions made by the Government were verv 
■/, .March 1825 . few in number, and always: founded on a consideration of the peculiar circumstances of each 
1 Rept. 1830 , individual case. The indigo planters had “ often fruitlessly prayed for this indulgence.” 


<*n India, App. 
A. r No. 2. 


lb s. Bengal, 
7 May 1824. 


J I-liUlUlgClIL'U. 

i‘| 1»24 the Government of Bengal, hun u desirous of encouraging the cultivation of codec 
wnuh could not be undertaken by Europeans without permission to hold land, established 
the following Regulations:— 

“ Europeans o'f ivspectabiJBty, being p tsong, of course, duly licensed us to residence, shall 
be authorized to take leases of land Jor (he cultivation of cofec, under the following c < n- 
ditions and rest ri tiona : 

u 1- Persons desirous of establishing coffee plantations, shall, in the first instance, apply 
for the permission of Government to do so, stating the district in which they propose to have 
c:.ey>tai/i!Mimt-;u, and the quantity of land they wish to include in their plantations, and 
Mm.-; of them. Such applications to be submitted through the secretary to Government i n 
tli* Territorial department. 

* u W hen permission is granted, the parties shall suhpit to the collector of the district a 
detailed stut«-.ment of the lands which they desire to occupy, and *»f the terms which they 
m.,y have ••'♦‘tiled w itfi 1 the owners and occupants, including every one whom they may know 
to po>se,ss an interest in the lane-s ; this statement -shall be in English, Persian and Bengalee, 

it 
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if in Bengal; and in English, Persian and Hindoosianee, if in Behar or in the Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; and in English, Persian and Orysa, if in Cuttack. 

u 9. The collector shall cause to be published, on the land desired to be taken, or in the 
nearest bant or village, and shall likewise stick up in his cutcherry, an ishtahar, notifying 
the contents of the application, and requiring all yiersons who may desire to submit any 
representation in the matter, to come forward in person or by vakeel, within the period of 
one month. 

u 10. Any representations which may be made to the collector in consequence of such 
notice will be duly investigated by him, and the result recorded in a regular proceeding, 

“11. If the result of such investigation shall appear to him to render objectionable the 
establishment of the proposed coffee plantation, the collector shall report thr circumstances 
to the Board of Revenue, and be guided by their instructions as to his further pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“ 12. At the end of the period fixed in the ishtahar, if there shall not appear to be any 
objection to a compliance with the application of the party, the collector shall either pro¬ 
ceed himself to the spot, or shall depute the pergutmah canongoe, or other ameen, to 
measure and mark off the land proposed to be appropriated as a coffee plantation, and to 
take from the several parties interested therein the necessary deeds in favour of the planter, 
and from the planter the requisite engagements in favour of the parties. 

“13. When the whole is concluded, the collector shall submit his proceedings lo the 
Board of Revenue, who, if satisfied that all claims have been duly attended to and properly 
adjusted, will finally confirm the arrangement. 

“ 14. Persons licensed as above to hold lands, will, of course, be chargeable with all 
expenses attending the measurement and demarcation of the same, and the other necessary 
investigations. 

“15. Lands occupied by khoodkasht ryots, or other cultivators enjoying an hereditary 
right of occupancy, must not, of course, be transferred -without the consent of ihose 
persons. 

“ 10. Where the rents may be receivable by a talookdar or other middleman coming 
between the ryots and the zemindar or sudder malgoozar, the right of the latter to object 
to the arrangement will depend on the nature of the intermediate tenure; but, in geneial, it 
is the desire of Government that no lands should be taken by Europeans unless all parties 
possessing an interest in the soil or in the rents shall consent to the engagement. 

“ 17. Europeans permitted to hold lands as above must bind themselves to submit to the 
award of the collector of the district, subject only to appeal to the Board of Revenue, in 
all matters relating to any rent or other consideration demanded from them, on account of 
the land occupied by them, as well as in all disputes touching the possession of the lauds, or 
any wells, watercourses, tanks, reservoirs, or the like. 

“ 18 . The coffee plantation shall be liable to sale by the collector, in satisfaction oi any 
award passed by him, if not otherwise satisfied, within such time as may be appointed by 
the Board ot Revenue, to whom in all cases requiring a recourse to sale a reference shall 
be made. 

“ 19. If any European, licensed to occupy land lor a coffee plantation, shall violate the 
engagement into which he may enter, or shall usurp or violently disturb the possessions of 
his neighbours, or shall be otherwise guilty of any act in breach of the peace, the Gove rnor- 
general in Council reserves to himself the power of cancelling the licence, and of directing 
the interest possessed by the offender in the plantation to be sold. 

‘ 20. The Board of Revenue will be authorized to take such further security as they may 
deem necessary; but, in general, his Lordship in Council would presume that tlu; plantation 
itself will afford sufficient security. Parties who may suffer iu consequence of the annul¬ 
ment of a planter s licence will ateo have their remedy in a suit in court. 

44 21. It will frequently, his Lordship in Council presumes, be necessary to inclqdc in the 
planter’s possession, a certain quantity of land on which coffee cannot be urown, besides 
tanks and the like; and the plant requires the shelter of other shrubs or trees, which may 
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at the same time be otherwise turned to profit. A certain latitude is therefore necessary, 
but the Board will see that it is not abused. 

22 . It will, of course, be the business of the collector to see that an adequate rent is 
pail for all malgoozaree lands included in a coffee plantation; and the tenure will be 
secured from the operation of a public sale for arrears of revenue, under the provisions of 
sect. 31, Reg. II. of 1822. 

“ 23. When a lease may be taken from a subordinate talookdar, the planter must take 
the precaution of making the superior holder or holders parties to his engagement, that he 
mav be secure from the consequences of default on the part of the lessor/’ 

On 17th February 1828, the Governor-general in Council resolved to extend the per¬ 
mission to hold land, granted by the Resolution of 7 th May 1824, for coffee plantations, 
to all cp *es iu which Europeans might desire to occupy land for the plantation of indigo, or 
for the growth of any other agricultural produce. 

At the same cime he rescinded'the 10th, 20th and 21st sections of the Resolutions in 
question. 

The Directors have objected to the rescission of these articles, and directed “that all the 
rules laid down, and all the securities provided by the Resolution of Government, dated 
7 th May 1824, shall he strictly observed in the case of every permission granted to an 
European to bold land on lease for the purpose of cultivation. 

“ Under these securities w r e do not object to your granting permission to Europeans to 
hold lands on lease in their own names, for the cultivation of indigo and other agricul¬ 
tural products. 

“ The length of the leas ^ must, in all cases, be regulated with reference to the nature of 
the cultivation, and must not be greater than may be necessary to afford the undertaker the 
prospect of a fair r- numeration for the capital he may expend. The leases must not, in any 
"a- % exceed the duration of 21 years, without a previous reference to us, and our express 
approbation. 

“ It is not less important, in the transfer of leases, than in that of the original grant, that 
Governor ent should bo satisfied in regard to th<* respectability arid good character of the 
individuals who are to hold them, and therefore the permission of Government must be 
render* *1 necessary to every transfer of a lease held by an European/’ 

The Regulations, therefore, which now regulate the permission granted to Europeans to 
hold land, are those of 7th May 1824, extended in their application to indigo and all other 
agricultural produce. 

* Bn. few persons have availed themselves of the permission conceded by these Regulations. 
In two years, from May 1824 to June 182G, 11,000 begahs only were applied for, to grow 
coffee. * And the applications for land have been equally inconsiderable, since the permission 
to hold land lia^ been extended to the planters of indigo, and to the growers of all other 
species of agricultural produce. During almost the whole of the year ld29, the important 
liabilities imposed upon the holders of land by the 19th, 20 th and 21 st sections of the Regu¬ 
lations now in force, did not attach to the. persons obtaining land ; yet we are informed by the 
Government of Bengal, that the applications for permission to hold land were, ejeu during 
tl- it period, “altogether inconsiderable*. 

The indigo planters allege, as the cause of their not applying for pcrcni ssion to hold land 
under the Regulations, that the restrictions with which they are encumbered render “ the 
obtai-.ing of a leiLbt, if not impracticable, so tedious, troublesome and expensive, as to deter 
many from seeking it, arid induce th°m rather to submit to the present system objectionable 
as it is/* 

iv. 120 , 127 . Mr Cheap, Judge of Mymcnsing, Return to Circular, v. 44 . 

Most 


* b a P; from n Mimce i>f the Governor-general, which, accompanies tlu; Revenue Letter of 1 Ja¬ 
nuary 183 % that only gix applications were made, of which five Were admitted. The whole extent of 
iand comprised in throe of the five application!* was 15,000 begahs. 
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Most of the magistrates, commissioners of circuit, and other servants of the Company in 
India, seem tacitly to assume that this allegation is correct; and Mr. Taylor, the magistrate 
of Mirzapore, expressly states that “ the Regulations lately enacted for permission to hold 
lands are of no avail; they are encumbered with such restrictions as to render them 
nugatory?* 

There is, however, one exception to this general agreement in opinion. Mr. Cheap, the 
judge of Mymensing, considers that a tire forms to be observed (where so many interests are 
concerned) are in themselves far from protracting the object contemplated and sought, to an 
indefinite period; and my scepticism on this point,” he adds, “ is such, that, were the facili¬ 
ties ever so great, still the boon would not be received as one, or the planters avail them¬ 
selves of it.” 

Mr. Cheap gives several reasons for his opinion, which in fact amount to this: that the 
planters, notwithstanding their assertions to the contrary, prefer the risk and loss attendant 
on holding land in the name of an Indian servant, with the consequent irresponsibility of the 
planter for all acts connected with the land, to the security which they would enjoy if the 
land were held in their own names, coupled with the responsibility which they would 
then incur. 

The majority of opinions are, as has been already said, strongly against Mr. Cheap's view 
of this matter. And it is difficult to believe that tlie loss which the planters must sustain 
from the misconduct of their servants, in whose names they hold land, can be overbalanced 
by any advantage derived from the acts of oppression which they are thus enabled to permit 
those servants to commit. 

The merchants of Calcutta estimate “ the losses resulting from the insecurity of lands 
held in the names of natives, from the failure of ryots wdio have received advances to perform 
their contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the 
relation in which the existing Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, at not less 
than 25 per cent, on the total outlay.” 


Mr. Taylor, Ma¬ 
gistrate of Mirza¬ 
pore, Return to 
Circular MS. ii. 

311. 

Mr. Cheap, Magis¬ 
trate ofMymensing, 
MS. v. 45 . 


Petition from Mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta 
to Governor-gene¬ 
ral—Asiatic Mag. 
July 1829 , p. 86 . 


II. Effects which have resulted from the Settlement of Europeans in 
India, under the restrictions and other peculiarities of the Law 

RELATING TO EUROPEANS, DESCRIBED IN THE PRECEDING SECTION. 


The pe rsons who have settled in India, unconnected with the service either of the Com¬ 
pany or of the King, are of two classes: 

1 . Those who inhabit the principal towns, in the capacity of merchants, tradesmen or 
artisans; and, 

2 . Those dwelling in the interior, who are almost exclusively engaged either as principals 
or assistants in the production of indigo. 

The total number is very small. A statement furnished to the Committee on Indian 
affairs in 1831, by the East India Company, estimates the number of Europeans resident at 
the several presidencies in India, in 1828, as follows: 


Bengal 

Fort St. George 
Bombay 
Other parts - 


1,695 

116 

230 

19 


Accounts and 
Papers, No. 51. 
Select Committee 
on East India Com¬ 
pany, 1S31- 


2,010 

Of these 2,010 persons, a large majority are engaged in trade in the principal towns It 
appeals, fiom certain returns obtained by the Governor-general, front the magistrates and 
jomt magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal, that the European s 

r * engaovd 
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engaged m the indigo factories, whetlier as principals or as assistants, do not amount to 
one-third of the number mentioned above as resident in Bengal. 

Against those resident in the towns, that is, against two-thirds of the whole number, 
sealc.ely a tv old of complaint is to be met with. Natives and Europeans concur in a cr reein< r 
tnat nothing but benefit lias resulted to India from their presence. 

_ i]l ; r has furnished employment for the working classes and enriched the country. 

New trades and manufactures, and knowledge of Various sorts, have been communicated 
by their means to the natives, and their conduct appears to have been perfectly unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

r J rie inhabitants of the towns in which Europeans chiefly reside, appear to have derived 
great benefit from the intercourse which has taken place. Their progress in knowledge, 
-ocial, moral and political, is universally spoken of as very considerable, both by the more 
enlightened of the natives themselves, and by the European population of Calcutta. 

Rainmohun Roy, an illustrious native, who is at present in England, expressed this 
opinion, in a speech delivered at a public meeting of the native inhabitants of Calcutta in 
the following manner : * 

“ From personal experience I am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our 
intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement in literary, social 
ami political affairs; a fact which can easily be proved by comparing the condition of those 
ny countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those who have unfor¬ 
tunately not had that opportunity/* 

Similar opinions are either expressed or tacitly assumed in every paper which issues from 
the Indian press, that has any relation to the subject. 

Instances may indeed be found, in which native writers charge the European tradesmen 
Witl superseded their native rivals. “ The editor of the Chundrika (a paper con- 

^ by a native) instances five cases, that of house-builders, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
tailors and boatmen, and observes, that the profits accruing to persons in the above occupa- 
icms i;t yy considerably diminished from the present competition of Europeans, and that 
many natives who formerly followed the same callings had made their fortunes.” 

Hie answer to the urgumeut involved in tins complaint is so obvious that none could have 
been thought accessary in this place, if the following had not been found in a Calcutta 
journal, 1 lie writer of it professes to be u an impartial zemindar.” 

After stating the complaint of the Chundrika, in the language just quoted, the zemindar 
trius proceeds: In adducing this instance to support the favourite opinion of the editor 
he has not considered (lie real circumstances of the case, but has looked <n(h,. mnJV c 
of things. The truth is, that when a large body of iiropZs came iS ^ 

established then,-elves ,11 different trades, people began to learn their buSines^ md dW 
acquiring suffice • -kill, wore employed by these Europeans on advanced wages Before 
Un,, an mdn.iual or two who excelled m their profession, had monopolW the whole 
business from the absence of suitable eon .pet, tors, and had the, vbv made an immense profit. 
Let us only consider the numbers of house-builders living in each division of Calcutta] how 
man > carpenters, goldsmiths and tailors shops have been established, and to what an 
extent boats nave multiplied; and an these people are not in want of business, far from it: 
v-ht.u we have occasion to employ any of them, we find thorn seldom agreeing to any 
tonus which tall short of what they wish to get. The number of workmen in this town is 
not easily calculated; and even with this increase in their number, the present lowest rate of 
tailors' wages is from seven to eight rupees, and the highest, not less than sixteen rupees 
a month . fifteen years ago their rate was four rupees, and the highest not more than ei^ht 
rupees. Formerly carpenters made large pestles and wallets, and at the most were able to 
r ‘ im tliree 01 four rupees only; whereas, from the extensive business now carried on by 
anopeans, some of the carpenters earn forty, others fifty rupees; and the case is the same, 
as to gohUmiihs, house-builders, boatmen uhd others 

‘ Hie editor further observes, that 4 the establishment of Gibson 8c Co. as tail, is, of 
101 ^ ^°* carpenters, and of Hamilton 8c Co. as jewellers, has impoverished the 

natives 
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natives who were engaged in those occupations.’—I beg of the editor to go a little about ^ ~ 

the shops of those gentlemen, and see how many hundreds of natives are employed by (774 Conduct of 

them at fair remunerations. Such a large portion of the community were never so well ^ uro w m,K 

supported, even in the times of the greatest princes, nor have we heard of an instance. The 

fact is, that formerly, the whole business having been engrossed by one or two persons, 

they made the greatest profit. At present, the trades being left free to general competition, 

there is a numerous body of competitors, and each of them cannot of course be expected to 

make the same degree oi profit as was done before. All of them, however, find employment, 

owing to the extensive business of Europeans, and, on the whole, they earn more now. 

Their earnings are comparatively greater now than before. We hence conclude, that no one 
will, after ascertaining the general opinion on the subject, and making proper inquiries into 
the matter, be disposed to enter into such a perverse dispute about the benefits which will 
& rise from the free settlement of Europeans in this country.” 

The doubt that exists respecting the benefit which Europeans have conferred on India 
turns entirely on the conduct of those who reside in the interior, the indigo planters. The 
present inquiry, therefore, relates almost wholly to them. 

The plant from which indigo is manufactured is indigenous in India, and the dye Mr. Rickards’Evi- 
extracted from it has been used in the East from the earliest ages. But until British skill dence before the 
and capital were applied to its production, the quality of that produced in India appears to Committee ot 
have been very inferior to the indigo of other countries, and the quantity exported to foreign * 831 , p. 240 . 
markets consequently small. Since the attention of British capitalists has been directed to 
its culture, the quality of Bengal indigo has been so much improved, that it now supplies not 
only almost the whole consumption of England, but a large proportion of that of the whole 
World. This proportion has been estimated so high as four-fifths. 

During the five years ending 1789, the quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain was 
us follows: 



From British Possessions in E. Indies. 

Total. 

1785 

154,921 

- 

- 1,093,509 

1780 

253,345 

- 

- 1,978,290 

1787 

303,04Q 

- - 

- 1,877,^30 

1788 

022,091 

- 

r 2,090,011 

1789 

371,409 

- 

- 1,900,087 

During the five years ending 1830, it was: 



1820 

- 7,052,94G 

- 

- 8,085,751 

1827 

- 5,384,998 

- 

- 0,007,747 

1828 

- 9,000,152 

- 

- 9,913,010 

1829 

- 5,905,128 

- 

- 0,748,281 

1830 

- 7,920,172 

- 

- 8,210,440 


In the former period uo indigo was imported from any foreign possession in India; during 
the latter, the following quantities were imported from such possessions; 


1826 

- 

- 


20,709 

1827 




21,520 

1828 

- 

-t 

- 

24,06ft 

1829 


- 

• 

17,203 

1830 

- 

•r 

- 

10,085 


The merit of having introduced the improvements by which the indigo of Bengal has been 
enabled to command the extensive sale which it now possesses, is univ sally attributed to 
the planters uf Great Britain, 

It appears, indeed, that even jmw, when, the improved methods -A' manufacture introduced Mr. Rickards' hv. 
by them have been adopted by the natives, the indigo manufactured by the latter is generally Com. 1831 , p. 240 
decidedly inferior to that produced by the factories conducted by Europeans. The inferiority 
has been estimated at 15 po cent, while the indigo manufactured by the old m»fi\o process 
is said to be wholly unfit for foreign markets* 

J * The 
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See Mr. Bracken’s 
Ev. Com. H. C. 

1831, who considers 
llat about one-fifth 
part of all the Indigo 
exported from Cal¬ 
cutta is manufac¬ 
tured by Native 
Planters. 


“ Free Trade,” &c. 


-TWH ft /r d R anta %i ? re f Itin S directly from the employment of British capital in the cultivation 

fnd f T^rfm ef0re \ tW ° r™*;- 1 ' T , he °i uail tity of capital employed by the planters; 

, d ’ -• lbe “"P'ovement made in the quality of the commodity produced, and the field 
consequent »y opened for the employment of British capital in India. ~ 

tion ;. e nXrn l?.t most ali tbe advantage which the natives of India derive from the cultiva- 

whlh , : if f^L E r° peaU P T’ T umoan / yf ca P ital employed in it. The benefits 
Tit 1 improvement ol quality or from any saving of labour in the production 

V*i, V wholly reaped either by the consumer or the planter. If the competition 
','; ecn the f jlan y re h f bee “ sufficient to reduce the price of indigo to the point at which it 
jields no more than the rate of profit ordinarily obtained from capital in India, the whole 
.. . .image of the improvement is obtained by the consumer. If the competition have not 
attained this point, extraordinary profits are reaped by the planter, which are either consumed 
r- t llm ! remltt « to , ills principals 111 England, or go to increase his capital. The natives of 
.ikLj share m this advantage; as consumers or planters, but only to a very limited i xtont 

LrtTS th y Wl f 1 thCy r SUme 18 n0t ***> and lhe nabvc planters formbut a smalf pro- 
! , " to . the v ‘ ,loI ° nnmber engaged m the trade. As consumers, the people of England 
,haic in two ways: in the diminished price or improved quality of the articles whiclfthev 
wear, and, secondly, m the encouragement afforded by diminished price and superior qua- 
a y 0 10 niorc extended consumption of the staple manufactures in which indigo is employed 
As capiuhsts they are benefited by being enabled to employ a considerable amount of 

home or elsewhme.™^ ° f pr ° fit current in Iud,a > instea d of employing it at a lower rate at 

is advanta nJ; s result to England, to the planters, and to the consumers at large. 

The dam t\° mat< : n;i , 1; - h< for Arming any estimate of their amoimt. 

total v f or th ' a . f T° h f reater serv ‘ ces to their country. They point to the 
annum” ir • h c indigo pioduced, and assert that “ a property worth 3,000,000 1. per 

S fivin. L ^ 1 S °^ ly by tbe Ski11 ' ca P ital and enterprise of Brit.sh-horn suf 

Sfenn'r ° n m n rc 8uffe ™ ce ” To which they add, «the benefit conferred by the 

*5 it " > * 7 ^^^ 

manufacturer a! r ^ , .. nan that m which every 

The indigo is nut produced from nothing; it does not add'bv the AR roduct of b ' s . capital, 
t' ■ the wealth of the world. The capital which has Iduced ifZK ° f ' iilue 

Bung if it, had not been employed in the manufacture of indiso • and th f V f pioduC( ; a some : 
by the skill, capital and enterprise” of the indim. ’’ . ^heonly value ‘created 

created if the capital had remained in Europe is^the d'ilfi m wblc l wo«ld not have been 
himself has reaped. For opening the way t,‘ ^ht o' *" f? fit whl f * e P 1;,,lter 

creating a property equal to 3,000,000 P£ nnJS ' ^ b ’ lt «<* 

manufactures increase*} by that amount, in of ? 5 V ^iT", f " r ( . B 'T sh 

with English capital; and tins for several reasons f vtcnded cultlv: t, ° u of md, g° 

fi«v^.^l SUPP ^ i?S l it tt TCn ' " ted that Bnudi capital could not have 

pi Xum^ 4“'; an f d 11 l,i! ' t "“%> h,r exportation could not have been 

f or Jiai -i, ' ,V aK .’i" ,V | 11 irK in> •' J,,< HVK as a necessary consequence, that, the demand 
produced tlT i' l: m * > ™ U mcr< ased hy the whole amount of the value of the indi m 

inoiiitie- f-'-r ,U ' r '• t= '’.eans. fhinrqirovement iff indigo may liav. . .vented other com- 
n new : r [;r«' J T ;: X ^ ncd: md,:H ‘ « ^ pnlym^ryeAct of simply add.l 

l' »v. lxa if .miri V " i * previously exported. The commodities which would otherwise 

of ,‘«pr*'/ re P“ J ’» 

>i • .. . . <* capitalists i Q the |)m- 

* -» k - p., t ttt a monopoly price )» Hie exporting market, no encourageiiKiit 

is 
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is given to the consumption of imported commodities; they cannot be obtained for less labour. _ ~~“7 

The indigo which represents a day’s labour, exchanges for no more than the product ef , L c 7 " 

-a day’s labour in the article which would otherwise have been exported; but at that price oropean~in. 

the new article is preferred by the importing nation to the old. The consumers obtain the 
whole advantage 01 the improvement. Even if the new export bear a monopoly price, no 
facility is thereby afforded to the consumers in general, of obtaining foreign commodities. 

The monopoly profit goes into the pocket of the capitalist, and the increase of demand, 
which takes place for foreign manufactures, is measured by the extra quantity of them which 
he (the capitalist) may consume. 

If, as in the case in question, the article is one for which there is a more extensive foreign 
demand at remunerating prices than for those previously exported, it. will, besides super¬ 
seding the export of those commodities, invite an increased import of foreign goods. 

^his the extension of the indigo trade has doubtless effected in some measure, but not 
nearly to the amount of 3,000,000 Z., as the following statement clearly proves : 

In the six years ending 170G, the exports from Great Britain to India and China amounted 
on an average to 2,520,871 L At that time the Bengal indigo trade was in its infancy, the 
quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from India annually being only 1,GOO,000 lbs. 

For the six years ending 1814, the annual average import of indigo from India was 
4,550,000 lbs.; while the export of British goods tolliat country, so far from having been 
increased in proportion to the value of the additional quantity of indigo imported, had 
decreased to 1,740,137 h 

It is clear, therefore, that the indigo planters have not added 8,000,000/. to the Indian 
demand for British manufactures. 

It must further be considered, that that which has been added is not so much clear addi¬ 
tion to the total aggregate of demand. The capital employed by the British planters in India 
would have occasioned a demand for our manufactures, and moreover maintained our labourers 
also, if it had been employed in England. 


That the cultivation of indigo in India is beneficial to England, and to the consumers o 
the article, is never denied, though differences of opinion may exist respecting the nature and 
extent of the benefits which it confers. 

The point upon which the whole question of settlement or colonization turns, is the ethets 
on India, on the prosperity and happiness of the native inhabitants, and on the stability ol 
our Eastern empire. Now all the advantages w hich flow to the natives of that country from 
the cultivation of indigo by European planters, have their source in the amount of foreign 
capital employed * : which creates a demand, 

1 . For their labour, and 

2 . For their land. 


The materials at hand for estimating the amount of capital engaged in the indigo rnanu- 
fac.tuie of Bengal, or the quantity of land or labour employed by that c apital, are very 
imperfect, perhaps necessarily so. Tim only estimates obtained are derived trum the plante rs 
themselves; none other have been met with in any of the papers submitted, n r have ..ay 
means been discovered of verifying or correcting those thus obtained. 

2 ,000,000/. is the amount stated by the planters of Jessore as the mine d expenditure of 
the indigo factories. Another estimate, pub i s h^d by the planter?., is somewhat lower, ir. 
assumes, “ that in the Bengal territories the average yearly produce el' in hgo at present is, 
and in future will probably continue<to be, about 0,000,0001b*., produced *il a prime cost of 

Us.OJdf. 


# If the cultivation of Irviko Ins eauted capital to be return^ in luck, 
brer remtiled to England, that capital must he looked upon in the 
ported from England. 


which w 
light n.j 


ould ot 
capital 


herWific 
(u tuailv 


MS.Return, vul. i 
p. 10. 

Petition of Plan¬ 
ters of Jcssore to 
the Vice-Preaiden 
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Settler* in tlie inte- Ss ' e< l u “ i to 1,680,000 1 .; selling in Calcutta at os. 4 d. per lb., or 2,400,000 1.; 

'or cf India with P ro( iucing a Ile t profit of 720,000 l. to the plar*"” •'~' 1 - 1,: — 117 - 1 “ ,l - 

notes bv J. Craw- including expenses, which is equal to 3,000,000 /. 

rhe addition of so lnrtrp n rviTM + nl nc iinrlni 


furd, p. 93- 


* 5 ^ ii.-tr.-, wiiicix 1 ij equal to tf,OUU,UUU l. 

i hc addition of so large a capital as that undoubtedly engaged in the indigo manufacture, 
to the native capital of the country, supposing it really to he an addition to all that would 
ol hervvise have existed in the country, must obviously have conferred on India benefits of 
great magnitude. 

Of the demand for labour created by such an amount of capital, the following considera¬ 
tions will suggest an approximate conception : 

h A consequence ol the low price which the provisions and other articles consumed by the 
ryot bear in India, the quantity of capital represented by a given number of pounds sterling 
is much larger there than in England. 

i iie same sum of money would furnish a much larger number of men with food and 
clothing, on a given scale, m the former than in the latter country. But the customs of the 
country, the abstemiousness of the people, and the warmth of the climate, render a much 
smaller quantity of food, clothing and shelter requisite to maintain a given degree of comfort 
in India, than would be necessary to produce an equal effect in England. A given quantity 
of money would therefore properly support a much greater number of people; but supported 
as the labourers of India in fact are, the difference is greatly augmented. 

A large number of witnesses examined before a Committee of the whole House on Indian 
r bai- in 18X3, agreed in stating the ordinary wages of labour in India to be from 3s. to 5s. 
or G s. per month. Since that period the advance which has taken place seems not to be 
v ry considerable; 5 s. to 8s. per month are mentioned in several of the letters from planters 
before quoted, as the wages now usually given in the districts where indigo is grown. 
.Vhe icr an equal rise of wages has taken place in other districts does not appear. 

( . - Attempts have been made by the Governor-general to obtain an accurate account of the 

in the immediate employ of the factories. With this view the magistrates 
vnl ii.pp, i\ 0 . cVi J Qln ^magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal were instructed to 
* nil up, w stance of the planters in their respective districts, a statement of the 

native establishment employed at each factory, distinguishing that part which was perma- 
T '-m, 1 or kept up all the year round, from the servants, ixc. entertained during th.» growing 
and manufacturing season.” ° b » 

hut the labourers in the immediate employ of the factories form but a small part of those 
maintained by tlir capital of the planters. They do not even include those employed in 
fhe culovution of the plant itself, when it. is grown by the ryots for the factories which 
two-thirds of the v. hole quantity produced is. Neither do they include any of the numerous 
classes maintained indirectly by the factories. Further than this, the information required 
has not been understood m the same sense by all the parties who have made returns; some 
have included the common labourers or coolies, others have omitted them. These returns, 
therefore, afford but little assistance to the inquirer. 

The increased demand for labour may have benefited the native population of India in 
either of two ways, or, to a certain extent, in both. It may have found employment for the 
M-rnbcr of persons whom it employs, in addition to the population which would otherwise 
have been employed by the native capital of the country : or it may not have found employ- 
mont for a greater number, but drawn its supplies from other occupations, by the allurements 
ot h # jer vmlvs, and thu, improved the condition of the labourer. If the population of the 
country has kepi pao/* with the growth of demand for their labour, the former has been the 
on sequence ; (he aggregate production of the country must have acquired a proportionate 
l reuse ; (he demand v.>r land in that ease has been increased by means of British capital, to 
(ue extent, not only of the quantity required for the cultivation of ihdigo, but also of that 
icquircd to ^apply, 'iiher dirmijy or indirectly, the wants of those employed by the factories, 
ami of the families dependent on them. New land has been brought into cultivation to 
1 ,iis demand, old more carefully tilled Rents have risen, and the revenue derived 
government from land has been increased, if proportional, and paid with more facility, if 
• / fixed. 


by 



fixed. These are the necessary consequences of an increase of capital, accompanied by _ 

a proportionate increase of population. ^ on dwct: ot 

If, on the other hand, the supply of labour, the number of labourers, have not increased at £ ir0 P- anB m Q 
all, or not in proportion to the augmentation of capital, the advantages above described have 
resulted in a degree proportionally diminished; but the condition of the people must have 
been improved, they must be better fed and better clothed. 

In either case, besides the demand for labour and land, arising directly out of the capital 
employed in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, the country would also be indebted 
to it for the demand created by accumulation from the wages paid by the planter, or from 
the rent brought into existence through his means, and by the impulse thus afforded to the 
general prosperity of the country. 

The advantages just enumerated are those which a country derives irom the influx of 
foreign capital; they arc those which India must have reaped from British capital, unless an 
equal quantity of native capital has been prevented by the operations of the indigo factories 
from being accumulated. 

They who believe that the oppressive conduct of the planters of indigo works mischief 
which more than counterbalances the benefits that the natives derive from their presence, 
must suppose, either that the capital employed by the indigo planters is not an addition to 
the capital of India, or that the uncertainty, vexation and suffering which they spread 
among the natives, beyond what the native zemindars would have occasioned, are more than 
equivalent to the benefits conferred by the addition. 

If the capital of the planters is not. an addition to the capital of India, it must either have 
been itself wrested from the natives by the planters, or the conduct of the latter must have 
prevented the accumulation of an equal quantity of native capital. 

Before any inquiry is instituted into the extent of the benefits which the capital employed 
by the planters has conferred on India/ it is therefore necessary to inquire into the conduct 
of the planters, with a view to discover what ground exists for assenting to either of tbeso 
propositions. 

The proposed inquiry will show what the evils inflicted on the natives by the planters are, 
and furnish some materials for a comparison between them and those which would probably 
have been suffered at the hands of the native zemindars. 

From this an opinion may be formed, with more or less confidence, respecting the side to 
which the balance of consequences to India inclines. 

A further question remains to be considered with relation to England; viz. whether 
the conduct ot the indigo planters has disgusted the natives, rendered them discontented 
with British dominion, and thus shaken the stability of the power which England possesses 
in the East. 


Conduct of Indigo Planters . 

With a view to obtain information on this topic, the Governor-genend in Council issued 
two circulars, one on the 24th of March 1820, and the other 29th December 1929, to the 
magistrates and joint magistrates of the provinces subject to the presidency of Bengal. The 
latter of these letters was substituted for the former, because it was found, after returns had 
been received from several of the magistrates, that the details obtained were little calculated 
effect the purpose in view. 

Fhe functionaries in question were, by these circulars, directed to state, “whether it is 
necessary, for the effectual Subjection of* the indigo planters and servants to the control of 
'* le law, that, any further legislative provisions should be made in addition to those, which 
already exist/’ 




The 


y were ,al.so requested to report their opinion “on 1h< general 
uropcan indigo planters residing within their jurisdiction, in regard to 
vvit *b and treatment of, the natives around them, You have douhtles: 

3 Q 


MS. Return, vol, 

p. ii«. 


character of the 
their transactions 
;/’ it was added, 

* “ many 
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u many opportunities of learning the estimation in which they are held; and it will be satis¬ 
factory to Government to be informed of your sentiments on the general question.” 

They were f urther instructed to fill up the following form : 


MS. Return, iii. 
p. 187-189. 

Mr. Walters, Mag. 
City Dacca. 


MS. fletti ii. 
P« *75> 


MS, Ret ii. 154. 
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And informed, “ should you not be able to fill up the columns from the materials now in 
your possession, there can be no reason why the manufacturers should not be furnished with 
a copy of the form, and requested to fill up the items wanting.” 

In reply to this circular, much highly useful information was obtained beyond what fall* 
within the strict limits of the questions. 

Several of the gentlemen addressed went at great length into the consideration of the 
causes and character of the disputes which occur in the indigo districts, the disturbances 
to which they lead, and the various preventions of these evils which suggest themselves. 
These opiu ons, coupled with returns of the number of suits, and summary descriptions of 
Jioir nature, furnish a very complete view of the conduct of the planters, and of its causes. 
The evidence is, however, defective in instituting no regular comparison between the con¬ 
ch: t of the plm vers and that exhibited by the zemindars where there are no planters and 
where, therefore, there is no pretext for saying that they are driven to acts of violence and 
fraud by the misbehaviour of their European neighbours. 

A large majority of the opinions, too, respecting “ the conduct of the planters in regard 
to their transactions with, and treatment of, the natives,” ore general and vague * and manv 
of them seem to have rcierence rather to their personal conduct and demeanour, than to 
tfte conduct of the native servants, by whom their affairs are managed. 

The cultivation of indigo appears to be conducted in four different wavsthe fost is 
called “ tuia dadiui, m which the planter advances a certain sum per be<4li to the ryot 
who merely ploughs the land, and sows it with seed provided by the planter, the latter 
cutting the plant and carrying it to the vats, the profit or loss being his own. 

The second mode of cultivation is called “ bundle dadun.” In this, the planter advances 
to the ryot a certain sum per begah, for which he agrees to bear all the expenses of culti¬ 
vation, and to deliver the plant at a certain number of bundles of a u'iven circumference per 
rupee. Sometimes, but rarely, the advance is made to the zemindars, who make their own 
terms with the tenantry. 

The third mode is the “ neezehar,” or home cultivation, the land being drained and cul¬ 
tivated by the planter, at his own expense and risk, by means oi bin d labour. The laud 
employed in this way is holden by the planter in the name of some native servant to 
cvo.de the Regulations which prohibit Europeans from holding lauds. 

The fourth mode is rarely adopted : it is that of buying the plant of those who -row it. 
Without receiving advances. 

“ A great 
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u A great portion of the lands under indigo cultivation is held virtually by Europeans, MS. ii\ 228 
The tenures are registered either in fictitious names, or in the name of some native depen- Sudder Dewanny 
dant of the factory.” Adavvlut to Government of Bengal.* 

The merchants of Calcutta estimate the proportion of indigo plants, grown by the p e tid on of Mer- 
planters themselves, at one-third of the total produce. chants of Calcutta 

Of the remaining two-tliirds, almost the whole is cultivated on the system above de- to Lord W. Ben- 
scribed, under the name of “ bundle dadun.” ‘ tinck, Asiatic Mag. July 1829. 

The ryot by whom land is cultivated on these terms enters into a contract, on stamped ^ vQj - y 
paper, binding himself to cultivate indigo on certain land, the boundaries of which are spe- ^ 2 Memorial 

cified in the contract, and to deliver the plant at the factory at a certain fixed price. The f ron j J^digo Pk nt- 
contract is conditioned for the payment of a heavy penalty in case of breach. ers of Jessore. 

Petition of Indigo Planters at Dacca Jelalpore. Id. 4c, 43. See form of Contract used in Tirhoot, MS. Ret. vuL i. 397. 

Most of the disputes by which the indigo districts are so constantly disturbed, arise out MS. Ret. vol. v. 57 . 
of the “bungle dadun” mode of cultivation, which seems to be considered the most disad- Mr. Cheap, Meg. 
yantageous to the native: indeed it is stated by one of the magistrates, who has gone most Mymcntinr, 
into detail on this topic, that “ except by compulsion or from dire necessity, advances of this MS. Ret. vol. iib 
nature are rarely received by the ryot.” Mr. Walters, 

The same authority states, “that the home is by far the least objectionable mode of cul- Mag. Dacca, 
tivation, and provided the farms are airly obtained from the rightful owner, and the boun¬ 
daries well defined, seldom leads to any complaint, or breach of the peace/' 

The subjects of the disputes which disturb the indigo districts are : 

1 * The neglect or refusal of the ryot to plough the land for which he has received an 
advance, to sow it with indigo seed, or to cut the crop when fit to be gathered. 

2 . The receipt, by the ryot, of advances from two or more planters for the same crop. 

3. Questions respecting titles to land, or the boundaries of estates ; and, 

4. The destruction of the growing indigo by cattle or otherwise. 

All these are exceedingly fertile sources of dispute. The breaches of contract produce 
the greatest number of questions, but those which arise out of the other causes arc also 
very numerous. In the provinces to which the permanent settlement extends, the titles of 
the zemindars are clearly established, and the boundaries of their estates, or zemindaries, 
defined perhaps with sufficient accuracy ; but the rights derived by the ryots who inhabit 
these zemindaries, from local custom, and confirmed to them by the Regulations w’.L h 
established the permanent settlement, differ in almost every village. 

And it is a matter uf general compliant, that “ the great pressure upon our tribunals Letter from Bengal, 
arises from the mass of litigation connected with the rights, tenures and inter . -L* of the 
proprietors and occupiers of lands, and to the want of accurate definition of the right# and 
interests intended to be conveyed under the permanent settlement/’ 

In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the uncertainty which exists in this respect is still 
greater. Many large tracts of the finest soil are described by some of the planter# as lying 
waste, “ in consequence of the feuds of dib miants/ ’blain pos¬ 

session, supply the provincial gaols with more than two-thirds of their prisoners.” 

The proprietary rights of those villages which ere under culture, are stated to be scarcely 
better ascertained, and the planters complain that it is impossible to ascertain who is the 
legal owner of any land winch they may wish to rent. 

The disputes respecting titles are rendered more numerous than they would otherwise be. 

'n those districts in which indigo is grown on land not subject to annual inundar .oh, bv 
the necessity which the planted lie under, in that ease, of obtaining a constant change of 
land. 


In other districts, “indigo is grown chiefly on churr lands, within the limits of thf 
inundation;” and as the rivers change their courses yearly, riHurneiablc uisvef 
respecting the titles to the land left bv the rivers when they subside. 
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In consequence of these several causes the planter frequently finds, after he has made his 

European’ in India. ^ t ie ^ ? erhaps eveu not until tlle C ™P has arrived at maturity, 

European. m man.. that the title of the person with whom he contracted is disputed. J 

MS. Ret. ii. ’ 44 . In some districts “ the chief cause of contention between the indieo planter and the vil- 
Mr. Lowtber, Mag. lagers arises from the frequent trespasses committed by cattle on the indigo fields and 
Bolundshuheer. 1 believe those acts to be more frequently intentional on the part of the herdsmen’than 
accidental. The loss which the manufacturer is subjected to by the invasion, upon the 
plant, of a herd of cattle (whether such trespass be intentional or otherwise) must 
obviously prove a source of great annoyance.” 

The magistrate of Mymeneing, one of the districts in which most acts of violence occur 
says, “ It is incalculable the number of disputes and complaints to which these trespasses 
give rise, and no inconsiderable time is occupied in investigating the latter.” 

The great cause of these trespasses is, the want of hedges and inclosures. “ In India 
hardly a fence of any sprt of strength is to be seen, with the exception of those round 
mulberry fields, and patches of ground adjoining dwelling-houses.” 

The planters complain vehemently of the serious evils “ to which their lands are subjected 
by herds of cattle being turned loose upon them, generally during the night. Whole field* 
01 promising plants are thus suddenly eaten up and destroyed, and when resistance is made 
by factory servants, the villagers frequently oppose, and serious conflicts ensue. The 
records of the zillah courts will, your Memorialists believe, show that from this cause innu¬ 
merable quarrels arid disputes arise between the planters and ryots.” 

Whatever be the ground of any dispute which arises between an indigo planter and 
natives, or between two planters, force appears to be appealed to, in most instances, for its 
decision. 

lhe explanation of this fact is not to be found in any parti¬ 
cular turbulence of character, either on the part of the planters 
or of the natives, but in the impotence of the law to protect 
either, to which many causes contribute. 

The planters of Jessore*. state, “ that lawless violence and 
force have too frequently prevailed (in the indigo districts) 
and prevailed, as your Memorialists would earnestly press on 
your Lord ship’s attention, because force and violence alone have 
b.enfouud able to protect private property from spoliation and. 

Defects m the law itself are complained of, a are also faults in the mn ,i„ r 1 
and corruption among the police and native officers of the courts • h„* th f P ro< r edure > 
appears to be the want of a sufficient number of judges ’ Ut prulc,pal ctu, * e 

I. Defects in the law itself. 

The only remedy which the law, nut ift 1829, professed to provide for the infrac¬ 

tion of indigo contracts, or for acts of trespass, committed either by the natives or planters, 

T L n ‘h y ’"nT questions respecting the title to land, was 1 regular 

action n the ?,illah court, except m the following cases: h 

tJ pST** i)et , Ween a? ritl f,' can be deddei by action in the Supreme Court at 

the I residency only. J he zillah corn c has no jurisdiction over such -nits. 

2 If any person shall have given advances to a ryot, or other cultivator of the soil, under 

cel, r I l^Tr ment ’ 8t T 1 ! lHtl / lg f'f the ' l, i tl t ation <»* indigo plant on a portion of land of 
f; j '' ,m ? l,ruits ’ th<; d eh very ol the produce to himself, or it . specified factory 

’ BHCi i t r H ? U ? U , €onstd,:Kd to huv « u lien or interest m the indigo plant nrZ 
u it ou such land and shall ue entitled to avail himself of tin process hereinaVt.ei-provider! 

• ■ • *' pi ‘.>iecti:iii... he; interests, and for the due execution of tin conditions of the contract. 
•J. First—if anv nerson who may have made advances on conditions of th 
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evading, or is about to evade, the execution of his contract, by making away with and dis¬ 
posing^ the produce otherwise than is stipulated ; or that he has engaged secretly or • iponly w 7 
to supply the same to another; it shall be competent to such person to present a petition of Euiojjcau& 
complaint to the zillah or city judge, or to a registrar exercising the powers of joint magis¬ 
trate, within whose local jurisdiction the land stipulated to be cultivated- with the indigo 
plant may be situated; filing with the same the original deed of engagement by which the 
produce may be assigned and engaged to be delivered to himself or at his factory, and cer¬ 
tifying in his petition that such deed was voluntarily and bond fide executed by the indi¬ 
vidual complained against. 

Second. — On such petition and original deed of engagement being filed, a- summons ov 
tulub chithce shall be immediately issued through the nazir in the usual form, requiring the 
individual named in the petition to attend and answer to the complaint, either in person or 
by an authorized agent, within such specified period as may in each instance appear reason¬ 
able, and which period shall in no case exceed 20 days. 

Third.—The officer entrusted with the execution of the process shall also be entrusted to 
affix a copy of the summons in the village cutcherry, or other place of public resort, and to 
erect a bamboo on the specific parcel of ground on account of which the claim may have 
been preferred, and which it shall be the duty of the plaintiff or his agent to^pyint out. By - 
these means sufficient public notice of the claim will be given, to enable persons desirous < *' 
contesting the plaintiff’s right, or of establishing a prior right to the produce ol the land, to 
appear, either in person or by an authorized agent, before the court for that .purpose : ana 
the failure so to attend, before the summary decision be passed, will be held to bar the claim 
of any third party, founded on any contract for the produce of the land in question, unless it 
be established by a regular suit. 

Fourth.—If the officer serving the process shall not be able to execute it oti the person of 
the defendant, he shall nevertheless publish the claim in the manner above directed; and if 
the defendant shall not appear to answer to the complaint within the period specified in the 
summons, and no other claim be preferred in bar of that of the plaintin, the judge or other 
officer shall, after taking evident to establish the deed and other allegations of the plaintiff, 
proceed to the adjudication of the claim, in the same maimer as if the defendant had per¬ 
sonally appeared. 

Fifth.—If the defendant, or his authorized agent, should attend within the period specified, 
and should deny the execution of the deed of engagement filed by the complainant, proof 
of the same shall he taken, and if its voluntary execution be established to the satisfaction 
of the court or oriier tribunal trying the case, and no preferable claim be established bv 
a third party, a summary award shall be made, adjudging to the plaintiti the right of 1 eciv- 
ing the crop, according to the terms of the agreement. The same principle shall be app ic.n, 
if the engagement be admitted, and no satisfactory reason be shown why the defendant 
should not be held to the performance of his contract. 

The cases specified in these Regulations are the only ones in which a summary suit was, 
till lately, sanctioned by the law. It appears, however, to have been the general practice MS. Ret* \ * 
of the magistrates, without the authority of any law, to impose a fixed fine per peajl upon 
cattle found trespassing, instead of leaving the occupier of the land to his action Tor 
damages. The fine “generally” adopted was one of four “annas” for each animal. 

I11 all the cases, however, in which it has been intended to provide peculiar facilities- for 
the protection of rights* the summary remedy afforded appears to be very insufficient. 

The planters assure the Governor-general in Council “ that the innumerable quarrels ami 
disputes which arise” (from trespasses on the indigo-fields) “between the plainer a *> 1 
ryots, cannot, under the present state of the law, be expected to cease; the fine of four 
anruts per head for cattle thus found trespassing affording ti a I equate, couipi nsetion 4 tki 
planter, couriering the difficulty of prosecuting the otfhoding parties to conviction. M hen 
your memorialists state, that a herd of 100 cattle will, in the course of a few hours, dt 4 • v 
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plants c apable, if preserved, of producing indigo worth many thousand rupees, your Lord- 
ship will at once see and acknowledge that fines, to the extent of 25 rupees, can be no com¬ 
pensation for the enormous loss sustained, even were the facilities of punishing the offenders 
all that could be desired.’* 

The lien given to the planter on growing indigo, and the summary suit for non-cultiva¬ 
tion, which is provided for him by the Regulations of 1823 , are equally insufficient to 
effect their purpose. 

The planter lias no lien, and “ the magistrate cannot interpose his authority till the crop 
is on the ground, when, if a dispute arise who is to have it, the magistrate, on a summary 
inquiry, may give it to that party establishing the best claim to it. But this is of very 
little use. The cases of disputed titles to crops on the ground are of rare occurrence,” com¬ 
pared with those of refusal or neglect to cultivate. “The only remedy afforded by the 
Regulation, incase the ryot fails to cultivate, consists in a summary process for the recovery 
of tiie advance, with interest; or in a regular suit for the enforcement of the penalty speci¬ 
fied iii the agreement,” provided it does not exceed treble the amount of the advance, unless 
fraud be proved. 

But “ the return of the advances, with interest, even supposing that the award could im¬ 
mediately be realized, would prove a very trifling compensation for the injury sustained by 
the loss of the expected produce of the season; more especially when, by a general combi- 
nation amongst the ryots, a factory may be altogether disappointed of the produce on which 
it depended.” The vats and building necessary for the manufacture have been erected ; 
a considerable establishment kept up all the year, and advances made, perhaps not merely 
for indigo, but for the labour which the planter had calculated on requiring during the 
growing and manufacturing season. The ryot, under the Regulations, may retain the 
advance until the season for sowing; and if he then repays it, with interest, he has done 
all that can be required of him, except through the medium of a regular action. The 
period for obtaining other land has elapsed, the season for sowing being very short; and 
the p tnler is left without plants to employ his factory, or compensation for his great 
outlay. 

“ Although, however, the Regulation referred to is defective, I apprehend,” says Mr. 
Rosa, ,£ that the continuance of the evils complained of is not so much attributable to its 
detects us U» the. inefficiency of the tribunals authorized to carry its provisions into execu¬ 
tion; and that, were it amended, it would still be as inoperative as it has hitherto been if 
left *0 be enforce d by the same tribunals. 

“ It must be kept in mind that the courts at the sudder stations of the several zillahz 
arc the only tribunals authorized to take cognizance of disputes arising between European 
indigo manufacturers and the ryots who contract to supply them with indigo plant 1 and 
that these courts are, from their situation and the great extent of the country over which 
they have jurisdiction, inaccessible to the majority of the ryots; and, from accumulation 
of business distracting and retarding theii proceedings, of little avail to the manufacturers. 
There is, in reality, no provision made for administering any law to these two classes; and 
that fact alone is sufficient to account for the disorder that prevails in the indigo districts.” 
Th opinion of Mr. Ross is fully borne out by other opinions. 

The Regulations in question are allowed on all hands to have failed of their object. In 
some d»-triets thee has'-" never been acted upon, even in one instance; of this the great 
indigo district of Tirhoot is believed by its magistrate to be an example ; that of Dacca is 
mentioned as another; and the principal cause of their failure appears to be justly refer¬ 
able to “the circumstance of the judges not being able to give that immediate attention to 
suits instituted, on wlvich the efficacy of the Regulation depends.” 

:i t f . Rubnfth. S rr ; 15-j M . Uom 3 Minute, iv. 260 . &1(. Xil^nbullls Ullftuu', I?, 'iii?. . / 

ih: population of each judicial district has been compi led, by various officers of the 
Last India Company, in answer to queries from the Court of Directors, at from 000,000 or 
700,000 to i ,000,000 or i ,200,000. The area of each district varies from 350 to 22,000 square 

miles. 
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miles. Parties may, therefore, be “ distant from the only courts open to them from 60 to 
100 miles*.” 

brom the great magnitude of the districts, the courts are, with few exceptions, always 
, • overburthenod \uth business; the delay attendant on a regular suit is very considerable, 
and much tune is necessarily consumed in obtaining even a summary decision. 

Ihc complaints of the planters, in relation to the judiciahestablishments of the country, 
are not confined to the number of judges. The proceedings are all conducted bv writings 
m the Persian language, of which both the planter and his opponent are, in most cases, 
completely ignorant, and the judge himself has at best but an imperfect knowledge. It is 
Uxso complained that the judges are too often young and inexperienced men, who nave pos¬ 
sessed no opportunities of acquiring knowledge of the several systems of law which they 
nave to administer, or of the habits, manners, or transactions of the persons subject to their 
jurisdiction; and who therefore rely, in a great measure, on the native officers appointed to 
assist them. ^ these officers are said to be Very generally accessible to bribes ; their corrup¬ 
tion appears to be matter of general notoriety; and the planters declare that such is the 
extent ot corruption, that no prudent man ever ventures to institute proceedings without 
bribing all the subordinate native officers concerned. At every stage of the proceedings 
fresh presents are required ; and the circumstances of the case are ultimately presented to 
the judges in a point of view determined rather by the comparative amount of the bribes 
than by any fair consideration of the merits of the case. 

Venality appears to pervade all ranks of the native officers, beginning with the lowest, 
and ascending through all the grades to the highest. All appear to be frequently leagued 
together; the constables at the outer stations paying for the countenance of their superiors, 
and advancing their interests by promoting litigation. 

Tile class whose corruption is most complained of is the Police, Many of the planters 
assert that the extortion committed by these men is so gross and notorious, that 'when a. su- 
perintendant enters a village to investigate a murder, a robbery or a homicide, a large num¬ 
ber of i J »e ryot* urn away till the inquiry is over, not because they arc guilty, but to avoid 
being auested under pretence ot suspicion, and made to pay a rupee or two each for their 
release. 

Another evil loudly complained of is the great prevalence of perjury. One planter, 
whose statement is quoted by Mr. Rattray, (one of the judges of the Sudder Dcwanny 
Adawlut) f as a * fair exhibition of facts without any exaggeration,” expr 
ot the lacility with which false witnesses may be hired by the following* passage, which is 
nilly corroborated by other accounts, “The ryot can prove himself insolvent, in the event 
of being east, by the aid of a few oaths, which he can procure ns cheap as eggs.” 

riie exj-v XX convenience, delay and uncertainly produced by these various causes 
acting in combination exclude the poor natives almost entirely from the courts, and leave no 
possibility of redress in most of the cases which occur, even to the planter. Th u- - \ c 
of the court, and the performance of the various steps prescribed by the Regulations, would 
alone, without the aid of any other causes of expense and unccituintv, be sufficient ^ 
deprive the remedies offered to the planter of all efficacy. 

The truth of this proposition will be sufficiently evident, wlu-.n it is considered that the 
contracts entered into by the planters with the ryots are generally for small patches of* land 
<»f from two to five begahs each; that the advance usually made to the ryot is two rupees 
per begah, and that the contracts entered into annually by a single ■ factory often amount to 
several thousands. The expense of sending to the court would alone often greatly exceed 

the 


. lill s paragraph was written before the returns of the area and population of British India were 
printed. 'Jhe minimum and maximum of extent of the districts have been supplied from those returns. 
^ arera E l ^rea of a riil th, under the Bengtl presidency, is more than 4,000 square miles; and the 
* ‘‘V* population, in was m^re than 1,100.000; the population of some - ex 
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the amount of the advances, or the value of the indigo which the offending ryot had con¬ 
tracted to grow. Tlie outlay required for the purpose, when a large number should fail, 
would he ruinous to the planter; and the decision, after all, would frequently come too late^ 
even it no unnecessary delay should interpose itself between the commencement and the 
termination of the suit. For the intention of the ryot not to deliver the indigo plant to the 
planter entitled to it rarely becomes known until the crop is fit to be cut, when a very little 
delay would leave it valueless. ' J 

The suit for the recovery of the advance, besides affording no 
sufficient compensation to the planter, is rendered completely 
nugatory by the poverty of the ryots, the planter finds, on ob¬ 
taining a verdict, that the defendant possesses no means either 
of satisfying his claim or paying the costs which have been in¬ 
curred. Or if less poor, he has frequently left the village, made 
over his property to another, or is ready to bring false witnesses 
to prove that he is insolvent. 

V\ hen proceedings are instituted against ryots for breaches of their contract, the object 
.'vine'll the planters have in view is not to obtain compensation, but to inflict punishment on 
the defaulter, in the hope of deterring others from similar conduct. 

By late Regulations the law relating to indigo contracts has been improved by the addition 
of tiie following, among other provisions : 

The wilful refusal or neglect, without good and sufficient cause to cultivate land on which 
advances have been made for the growth of indigo, is constituted a misdemeanour, punish- 
ael^ with one month’s imprisonment. On conviction, the judee may also order the specific 
performance of the contract under the penalty of imprisonment for two months. Damaging 
indigo plant is also made punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
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But little can reasonably be expected from amending the pro¬ 
visions of the law itself. The principal defect, as many of the 
judicial authorities whose opinions are referred to in the margin 
have strongly stated, is in the tribunals. The magistrate of 
, . „ Jessore expresses himself in the following manner: “ The Grand 

objects tor the Government to aim at do not consist in the making new laws for the manaire- 
mcm i.Km concerns, but in providing for them a speedy and sure application of the laws 

Complaints have already reached England of the inefficiency of the new Regulations in 
consequence of the delay attending the proceedings requisite to enforce them ° ' 

rhe impotence of the law compels those who possess just claims to have recourse to vio¬ 
lence for heir maintenance or enforcement, and encourages fraud and oppression on the 
part of all persons who have either in their power. 11 e 

‘ Of this encouragement the ryots the zemindars and the planters seem all to have large iv 
a, a.led themselves. The disputes however winch arise out of these causes are much more 
numerous, and tend to more important consequences in some districts than in others 

W herever the planters are few in number and widely spread, the questions which arise 
ween them and the natives appear to be neither ft • us Uor prochictive of much vio- 
lence. Ihe plarfcr his ts with the more sub ryot on finds 

pip,m y of land which it is equally beneficial to him and to the natives’to have cultivated 
Ail 1 indigo, since much of it is frequently unfit for most or all other purposes. 

... 11 * URlft delicts iu which in ligo factories are numerous, and situated near to each 

01 lcr ’ disputes arising out of the cuitiyationo , and rarely followed by any 

v gioss lifts of violence. Of these, the district of Tirhoot is always pointed out as a signal 
examp.p; Sunni and .Mlyghur are also mentioned with distinguished praise. But most of 
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the effects produced in Tirhoot, and those which are exhibited by Dacca and '‘most of the 
other populous indigo districts, is nowhere stated. Conduct oi 

Where the indigo factories of a district become so numerous as to give rise to competi- Europeans in India, 
tion among them for the land in their neighbourhood, the planter becomes less scrupulous 
in selecting the ryots with whom he contracts, and scrutinizes less carefully the titles of the 
land offered to him for cultivation; he requires more land than the ryots are desirous either 
of leasing to him, or of cultivating with indigo; and consequently avails himself of every 
favourable opportunity of obtaining leases or contracts. He makes advances to all who 
apply, takes advantage of their distress or weakness to tempt the ryots to sign contracts, 
and accepts leases from any persons who possess even the colour of a title. When these 
sources f ail, he is tempted to have recourse to compulsion. 

The disputes between the planters and the ryots, and those between the different factories, 
then become frequent, and lead to consequences of increased importance. 

1 he ryot receives advances for the cultivation of indigo, and either neglects to plough his Mr. Sealy’s Minute, 
land, or, when he has ploughed it, refuses to sow it at the proper season with indigo; and iv. 257* 
perhaps sows instead rice, barlev* sugar, or some other crop for his own use. iv. 46; Petition of 

J Planters of Dacca Jelalpore. 

Sometimes the seed received from the planter is parched before it is sown, to destroy its^ Mr. Prinsep. 
germinative power, and after sufficient time has been allowed to elapse for the* growth of 
good seed, the land is resown bv the rvot with'some other crop, and the failure of the indigo 
is attributed to the badness of the seed furnished by the planter. At other tomes the indigo 
seed is ploughed up by the ryot, or the seed of other crops sown with or upon iti 

Advances are received in respect of land to which the ryot has no title, or of which he is 
but a joint tenant. Land to which the title is doubtful, is frequently offered to the planter MS. Ret. iii. p.32. 
with a view of interesting him in supporting the claim of the party from whom he obtained — ii. p. 31V 
the land. And advances are constantly received from two planters for the same crop : in 
which case, when the indigo is fit to be cut, a dispute arises between them respecting their 
respective rights to the crop. 

The zemindars, and sometimes the native officers of the courts, with a view to extract IV. 8. 106.109. 
bribes from the planter, employ their influence with the ryots, to induce them to combine Petition of Pla 
and refuse to cultivate the land for which they have received advances. For this purpose, of Jessore. 
bonds not to cultivate indigo are frequently taken by the zemindar from the ryots. In other 
cases they erect factories and compel the ryots to receive advances from them, though 
already under agreement to cultivate the same land for other planters. Here, as before, the 
object in view frequently is to obtain money from th planters, and not to manufacture 
indigo. 

Sometimes they lease villages to the factories, and refuse, after they have received the 
advance agreed upon, to deliver them up. In other cases, though they deliver iluun up the 
villages, they instigate the ryots to stop the planter’s ploughs when he proceeds to till the 
land, and sometimes they collect large bodies of men together, to prevent the plantei trom 
cultivating even that land which he has obtained from other parties. 

In one egse a zemindar and a planter seem to have raised a combination ot 7,000 
men, who agreed not to sow indigo themselves, and to prevent other ryots from sow ing 
it, for a certain British factory. 

When the season arrives for ploughing the land, the ryots who have agreed to culiiuite 
indigo for the factory neglect to plough, or the planter finds a body of men assetnb' d to 
prevent him from ploughing that of which he has obtained leave for home cultiv a tion. 

Sometimes the land, instead of being return d for indigo, is sown with rice or other crops tor 
the ryot’s own use; still more frequently the laud is properly prepared by the ‘ryot, but 
when the rains commence and the seed should be sown, some or all of the ryotv refuse or 
neglect t^o sow. “ The sowing of indigo admits of no delay: when the land is prepared for Mr. Ret 
the reception of the seed, no time must be lost. Delav, that in all cases is dangerous, in Minute, i 
this is ruinous: either the lands must be sown at once, or not at all.” The planter bus made 
adv auces, not only to the owners or occupiers of the land, but frequently to the labourers 
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whom he had expected to employ during the season of manufacture. His factory, with its 
establishment, have been kept up at great expense; the law does not even profess to 
afford him assistance, except to recover his advances, and even these he can never hope to 
obtain, in consequence of the poverty of the ryots. During the delay necessary to procure 
the assistance of the Court, the season would pass away, and leave the planter perhaps 
wholly ruined. 

Finding the law incapable of, affording hiln redress, he takes the matter into his own 
hands and proceeds to plough the land, .or sow it, by means of his own people, overturning 
and destroying the rice or other crop which the ryots may have sown in the stead of indigo. 
If large bodies assemble to impede the proceeding, an affray ensues, in which lives are not 
unfrequently lost. 

When the land is sown, the ryot sometimes ploughs it up again, and sows it with other 
crops. At other times herds of cattle are driven amongst the growing indigo, to consume or 
destroy the plant ; then again the planter finds himself obliged to look to his own resources 
for protection. 

In the same manner, when the indigo has arrived at maturity, the ryot refuses to cut it, 
or the crop is claimed by another planter, from whom also advances upon it have been re¬ 
ceived. The indigo must be gathered immediately, or it will be spoiled. In the first case, 
tli planter cuts the indigo by means of the factory servants; in the second, the two 
planters assemble large bodies of men^ each bringing into the field as many as he can collect 
together, and the strongest party cuts and carries the crop, perhaps alter a violent affray. 

When the planters are the aggressors, the "natives are compelled, by a necessity equally 
pressing, to appeal to force; and that the planters are the aggressors in a large number of 
instances, is fully established. 

The same impotence of the law, which invites the native to injure the planters, holds out at 
least equal encouragement to the planter to oppress the natives, particularly the ryots, to 
whom the expenses of a suit amount in most cases to a denial of justice. 

1 ho conduct of the planters, as has been already stated, appears to be very different in 
various districts. In them where there are but few planters, acts of violence appear to be 
very rare. The planters, probably, do little worse than take advantag,^Occasionally of the 
distress or necessity of U •• ryot, to induce him to take advances on somewhat unfavourable 
terms. Tn some dtsuffu, where factories au numerous, instances of oppre^iv^ conduct on 
the part o*‘ the plotters and their > • . re rare. Of Allyghur, the Commissioner of 
the Morudabad division says, “ So far as my experience goes, and it is founded on a 
residence of six years/in a district (Allyghur) filled with indigo planters, I have found 
the lower classes oilthe natives better clothed, richer and more industrious in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the factories than those at a distance; and at the same time I cannot brin- to 
my recollection a single instance of a native having suffered cruelty or oppression from 
an indigo planter or his servants.’’ 

In iff r populous indigo districts, the acts of misconduct committed by the planters, 
though no so rare as they are described to be in Allyghur, are still not very numerous; 
while, in • f the most'populous districts, no act seems to be avoided which cari 

in anyway forward the interests of the pla uters. Dacca Jelalpore may be cited as the 
most striking example of this state of things. The summary of suits brought against 
‘no indigo factories exhibits, in the case of most districts, few instance> of oppression 
of an aggravated nature committed by the planters, and all the acts of that nature are 
confined to a few individuals. In Dacca Jelalpore, on the contrary, and in some other 
districts, the summary exhibits chart s of every degree of violence against almost all the 
planters. I he following description pf the acts committed by the plotters applies, there¬ 
fore, with different degrees offeree, to different district#. 

rii their eagerness to obtain indigo, the planters probably take advantage of the cupidity, 
dstress?, or timidity of iff* ryots, to a greater or smaller extent, in all or most of the dw- 
• nefs, t kj induce ifem to enter into disadvantageous contracts. 
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Pounding their cattle on a charge of straying among the indigo appears to be a method ' 

very frequently had recourse to for this purpose. i) 1 *^ ° f 

Mr.BarwcIl,Coramr. 54 

When this is insufficient, compulsion, more or less violent, is employed; the ryot is Pergunnahs,ih. 321. 
seized, and confined or beaten. Instances of misconduct to this extent appear to be more Cartel ’ 
or less plentifully spread over most of the indigo districts; bui: in some of the worst the Dacca Jelal pore, ii. 
misconduct goes much farther. Every means which can be contrived of attaining the end S5 - 45 ; “i. 177 • 
in view, a, to: be put in requisition ; they are scourged and confined until they consent M86 

to enter into contracts; money is thrown into die houses of the ryots, as advances; their 
bullocks are impounded, their houses burned, or otherwise destroyed. Instances of arse n ii.p.6i. 

frequently occur in the summary of the criminal suits connected with the indigo factories of See Report fro ^ 
Dacca Jelalpore, and one or two other districts. When contracts cannot be obtained by ir,stances! ' ’ * 0r many 

any of these means, or it is found more convenient to forge them, or to cultivate the ryot’s Mr. -, Joint Mag. 

land by force, forgery is had recourse to; or, more frequently, the land is*seized and culti- f 

vated by the planters servants, either under the pretence afforded by a lease from some ry ot jc^sorr, w! 61 ~ ^ 
out of possession, who has a real or pretended claim to the land, or without any colour of Mr. Cardew, Mn r 
nght. The ryot’s paddy, sugar, or other crop, if any happens to be growing, is ploughed 
up, and the land forcibly sown with indigo. Not unfrequently the planter prefers some other eTb * n1, 

land belonging to the ryot to that which he intended to lease, and avails himself of some Mr. Cheap, Mag. Mj~ 
indistinctness m tlie pottah, to seize the field which he thus prefers. mensing, ▼. 17. 

When the factories are numerous, the ryot- are frequently compelled to enter into engage¬ 
ments with one factory, after having contracted with another for the same land. Sometimes Mr. Ainslie.ii. c;o. 
a planter obtains the lease of a village from the zemindar, and compels the ryot to cultivate 
indigo, without consideration of the rights which custom confers upon them. Occasionally 
this appears to be done in ignorance of the nature or existence of their rights. * Sometimes, in 
these cases, the indigo lands are said to be thrown out ofthe rent-roll, and the w hole burthen MS. Ret. ii 224 
of the revenue cast on the other lands. Commissioner of 

When a zemindar quarrels with his tenants, he sometimes alleges that their ^nts are in Furruckabad. 
arrear, seizes their land, and grants it to the factory for the grow th of indigo. The tenants 
sometimes act in a similar manner when they quarrel with the zemindars. Vol. ii. 309. 

But of all the various grievances of which the ryots have to complain, that which they are 
said to consider the greatest, is the impossibility, almost complete, of freeing themselves from 
their connexion with the factories, when once they have received an advance for the gn wth 
of indigo. The advance which they are compelled, or induced to take, is frequently one 
which they can never repay ; and when even they do possess the means of paying off all debts Mr. Walters, iil 
due to the factory, and desire to relinquish the cultivation of indigo, the planter frequently p. 22,;,. 
refuses to settle their accounts, and compels them to continue to grow indigo. 

If, from this or any other cause, a ryot refuse to cultivate his land for the I 'ctery, the Mr. Tuckc;, 
planter cultivates it with the factory servants, and charges die expense to the ryot’s Coramr. Dacca, iii. 
account, and otherwise contrives to bring him into debt to an amount which renders him *^> 4 * 
little better than a bund slave to the factory. 


The acts of which the zemindars complain are, that the planters, in their eagerness to 
obtain lands, accept pottahs or leases, without scrutinizing with sufficient care the title 0i 
the grantor, trusting to their armed men to remedy any defect^ in the coni met. Tint they 
take pottahs which do not specify the quantity or boundaries ofthe land conveyed to them, 
and thus obtain an excuse for seizing on any neighbouring landlord’s property which, suits 
them best. That it is, at least iu stricts, “ a common practice,” when a tmn 

refuses to accede to the offer of a planter who wishes to obtain a pottah, for the planter to 
obtain a pottah from L ottie sharer or claimant, real or fictitious, who is in most cases 110I iri 
possession, or from some unauthorized gomastah, upon the authority of which he on her 
seizes tin land, or causes a suit to be instituted, which suspends the payment t i the zemin¬ 
dars rent. That they occasionally find difficulty in obtaining their rent from the plnnh s ; 
and that the latter employ every exertion, frequently to the extent of committing act* of 
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daring violence, to prevent the zemindars from establishing factories, and, when 
r .* yv alter3^ Mag. of established, to ruin the owners. 

In the two or three districts in wriiich the oppressive acts of the planters are most 
common, and in which alone those of the most aggravated kinds occur at all frequently, the 
planters maintain bodies of men, frequently 100 or 200 or more in number, to protect them 
irom aggression, and to enable them to conduct their affairs in the manner which has been 
described. These men are frequently strangers to the neighbourhood, of the worst possible 
character; sometimes convicted criminals, who do not confine themselves to the exercise of 
the degree of force required for the purpose of the planter, but sally forth under cover of the 
night, and commit heinous offences, decoities, thefts, and eved murders. 

Amone the cases which appear in the Report from Dacca Jeliilpore and Dacca City, 
there are many charges against servants of the factories, which would appear from their nature 
to be referable to this source, such as robberies, “ snatching money,” and similar offences. 
The practice, however, of employing armed men to any considerable extent is said to have 
greatly diminished, and to be now nearly obsolete, except in one or two districts, where, as 
the returns justify, it is still almost universal. 

Organized ganes of brigands, denominated Luteeals, consisting of from 100 to 200 men, 
under regular sirdars, who live by hiring themselves to fight the battles-of indigo planters, 
it is to he hoped, are not now so commonly had recourse to as formerly in this part of 
Bengal. A few instances, however, are to he met with among the suits instituted during 
the last five years in the various indigo districts. 

Many instances occur, in the few districts which are in the worst state, of false complaints 
made by the factory servants against ryots ; and the subornation of false testimony 
on behalf of the factories is alleged, with great appearance of probability, to be frequently 
practised. 

The police are frequently in the pay of the planters. 

The planters allege, in mitigation of the offences committed on behalf of the factories*, 
that they are for the most part committed by their servants, without their knowledge. 

They also complain that the incapability of holding land in their own names places them 
completely m ifie power of the gomastan, in whose name the lands leased by them are 
held, and obliges them to connive at his misconduct. 

For both these assertions there appears to be sufficient foundation in part, at least to 
a great extent. 

Several of the magistrates consider that the oppressive [acts which are committed are 
rather attributable to the servants of the factories, than to the planters themselves ; and 
that where the latter do countenance the oppression, they are more frequently the tools ot 
v ily gomastabs, or other natives, than intentional oppressors. 

jMr. Snrih, Mag. Je«*orc, i*. 5ZT Petition of Planters of Jessore, iv. 129. Commissioner of Booluali, iii. p. 108. 


Dacca, iii. 213. 

Mr. Walters, iii. 230. 
Mr. Cardew, Mag.of 
Dacca Jelalpore, ii. 
31. 35. 40. 44. 58. 62. 
68 . 

Mr. Ross’s Minute, iv. 
243. 

Mr. Sealey’a Minute, 
iv. 258. 

Mr. Turnbull's Min. 

&c. iv. 276. 

iii. 230, Mr. Wa t« rs. 


Mr.-, Mag. 

of Pubnah, iii. 51. 
Rev. Letter from 
Bengal,i Jan. 1830. 

Mr. Wallers, Mag. of 
Dacca City, iii. ±31. 

Mr. Turnbull's Minute, 
iv. 282. 
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Air. Walters, iii. 194, 

228. 

Mr.Cardew, Mag. 
Dacca Jelalpore, iii. 
178. 


The infiuence which the gomastah acquires over the planter by means of the leases held 
in his n'auie, is forcibly stated in the following extract from the Returns of Mr. Walters, the 
magistrate of Dacca City, to the Governor-general's Circular of’ 29 th December 1829 . 

MS. Ket.iii. 253. “ So long as he (the planter) is debarred from a straightforward course, by openly 

leasing kinds in his own name, and on his own responsibility ; so long as he continues 
subjected to the control of a wily gomastah, whom he cannot shake o$f whatever may be 
his conduct <tud character, without destroying his own fair prospect?,iby>losing the lo.nds 
leased m h>s nain<\ so long he will be obliged to submit to be an unwjliiflg,accessary to all 
the chicanery and oppression which the crooked policy of his servants may suggest. Many 
a planter bus confessed to me that he has been an accessary to acts which he would have 
been ashamed of in his own country; acts which he was driven t<f permit, or.ij lose 
uc capital he had embarked: and which he invariably attributed to a nec< s>itv arising out 
of the anomalous situation in which he found him-elf. The nominal holder, pevha 
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50,000 begahs of land, at a cost of three lacs of rupees, a European planter, finds himself - 

the real proprietor of a few pucka vats and drying-houses only, over which alone he has ( 77 *) Conduct o; 
any real control/’ 

At the same time, it appears to be placed beyond doubt, by the facts and opinions 
adduced, that the planters shield themselves under their alleged dependence on the 
gomastahs, and ignorance of what is done by their servants, to permit acts to be committed 
on behalf of the factory, which could not be ventured upon if the planters were themselves 
responsible. 

Many of the magistrates complain that the planters are too careless what their servants do; 
that, provided a certain quantity of indigo be obtained, the planter cares little about the 
means which are adopted to effect its cultivation. The whole matter is left to the native 
servants of the factory, and the proprietor avoids specific knowledge of the acts which he 
cannot but be aware will be committed. 


228. 


Mr.Hamilton, Mag. 
Benares, iv. 67. 

Air. Smith, Mag. 
Jessore, iv. 57. 

Mr. Walters, iii. 
Air. Shaw, Mag. Nuddeab, iii. 139. 


Several of the magistrates attribute a large proportion of the disputes which occur 
between the factories and the ryots, to the want of care manifested by the planters in superin¬ 
tending the conduct of their servants. 

Had this carelessness no other motive than the love of ease, the instances which occur of it 
would be much more rare. The offences with which the factories have been charged in the 
foregoing description of their conduct, are, for the most part, not such as the servants of a 
factory have any other interest in committing than to please their masters, by increasing the 
cultivation of indigo. Had the planters no interest in the performance of the acts in question , 
the servants would only risk their situations by committing them. Their interest would be 
to avoid anything of the sort. 

The native servant has an interest in extorting money from all whom he can reach, and, 
consequently, of adopting any contrivances winch seem calculated to assist him in effecting 
that object; but the offences charged upon the factories in the foregoing statement are not 

this nature. The servants of the factories seem generally to compel the ryots to pay them Mr. Smith, Mag. c 
a proportion of the advance received from the Factory, and to extort money from them on Ji>sore, iv. 57. 
many pretences; but the evils which the ryot suffers from this source, form an addition, and P u:ion of Planters 
one of no small importance, to those already mentioned. Jessure, iv. 12 9. 

In concludi: g this description of the conduct of the various classes connected with the 
cultivation, and particularly of the planters, it may perhaps not be altogether superfluous to 
caution the reader against an exaggerated notion of the bad state of the country, which 
a catalogue, containing no particulars respecting the number of each crime committed, is cal¬ 
culated to produce. Even in the worst districts, though crimes arc excessively frequent, 
a very large majority of the contracts made with the ryots must be free from all taint of 
injustice, except perhaps some little advantage taken of their poverty or cupidity. And the 
number of affrays and crimes of any considerable magnitude committed by each of tht 
factories, in the worst districts, would not amount to more than a small number in the year. 

Ihe conduct of the planter is not marked, at every step, by the crimes we have described, as 
the catalogue has a tendency to lead the reader to imagine. The crimes, even in the worst 
uases, form but a small, though far too large, list of exceptions. 

Although the conduct of the planters, or of their servants at least, in some of the indigo 
districts, is undoubtedly oppressive, and evidently divergent from the standard adopted in 
more civilized countries, it may be questioned how far it is worse than that of the native? of 
India to each other, particularly ot the zemindars towards the ryots. 

The papers which have been submitted do not afford materials for any direct comparison 
between tne conduct of the planters and that 1 the zemindais. A summary of the one 
instituted against the former during five years, is giv en, w ith many elaborate opinions on their 
demeanor;but nothing of the sort exists relating to the zemindars. 

Few of the magistrates have made any comparison between the two class* \ in the opimom 
*vhieh they have given, 
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abktoffie pLttJJ. h0WeVer,Wh0 haVe d ° ne S °' incidenta %> give opinions decidedly favour¬ 
s' '‘nunllv vioftl^n ,° f JeSSore (Mr- MTarlani states, “that the natives of the country 
nr-m suonah n l ra P acious ’ and 1 thlnk »?<>«> so; whilst, at the same time, there is 
adh^SSen^eS^ am ^ Eur 0P^ m the qualities of openness, liberality, and 


I |” r : Sn, ‘ th ’ Jf magistrate of Rungpore, concludes a long letter with this: “After what 

quat fieri 6 ril f fl P 7 ? *& udia 8 tlle treatment of the natives must be 

qaal lied. Illegal acts are committed, but these are not confined to Europeans notwith 

standing the clamour that is raised about indigo planters. The records of the criminal 
eo irts prove, that from the same causes the same effects arise amongstthe native pZS 
tioe , and the obstacles that oppose themselves to the effectual enforcement of civil contracts 

w,th «* «*• •*“<“*- ** -* »*«. *, m 

I he opinion that the conduct of the European planters is not worse, or at all events not 
* han . ^ at ,°f native zemindars, derives considerable support from the 
m f:: erS r en magistrates and commissioners to the questions asked them, as before- 

> respiting the “character of the European indigo planters/’ residing within their 
around^the J U ^ sdlctlons> Uin re S ard to theil ' transactions with, and treatment of, the natives 

of cucmf of alWhTf 8T?ceived f 0m . the ma «? Strate 1 S ’ joint-magistrates, and commissioners 
l t w f ? provinces subject separately to the presidency of Calcutta, amounting to 
11- theie not one which gives a decidedly bad character of the planters in general and 
omy tw o or three which do not speak of their general conduct with praise. 

„ 1 01 “ opinions charge them with committing illegal acts, and many <rive lontr 

but wTth thffi^ Cr ™ e8 .. and m'sdeineanors sometimes committed by them and fli«r servants^ 
cmirml ts a wb“e. P ° DS above - mftntloned > *cy all conclude with praise of their conduct. 


’PTl ’,wl f'. irrn ,, _ _ *1 _ . 1 1 . t .. . _ 1 & * 


u r 1 , . , ^.v r „, wu uiwu me passage:- 

nan.esaround ll.om A.non.; so numcrou* , class oi uSreom™ilk' 


natives around them. Among so nu mem us' a'class ! reatmont of, the 

instances of misconduct should ndt occur, and that the dictate ‘Vf ** ex Pf ted that 
occasionally urge an individual to overstep the bounds of r ' \ ^ p if* ln t<fcst should not 
dae to himself ae a British subjectandS lcS » ** * fo ^ et whatis 


deiiiedjThaUristanctw of^ppre^Ion's^li res^^^'ratal forc^f i V'; mnot bc 

thc,r views, have, in some cases, originated with the European phinti rs^ a ^°‘ u P hshmpnt ;. of 

laws, XhiiL^Tv^sjW/ T& eni t0 breaches <)f the ponce, have turned the 
a Tj, t ,, j * n , , ed VK ^ted, into a source of advantage to themselves. 

^tantlv aimliod fn fc! ? S l Y e K:id in n)u<dl 1 ’ ii es ; that they are con- 

Kill f'T- dl ^ l,t 1 es between relative, or nci u hbours • that they are the 
to those m not ,V *' \\ Ultd ^ 1! ? e to the sick, of advice to those in difficulty, of pecuniary aid 
life with M itiv ? ° n ‘ ! ( (,CC iSlon htniily events, which would otherwise involve them for 

; and that their never-failimr an,,^ n, c in the wants and 

lteil 5 bHir I**> r fnaghhoure has thus tended, in some - - - dna 


acqmesqence 

and rfnn.f, V Y ‘ IWH luus !, in flflvne measure to exalt the British name 

V°f-. nm,h ’ ',™ ? dl f r r »iy own knowledge of the fact: nor need I remarkh™ 
•s ^ric ce of , 1 l 1 ’' Ut ‘ V f!’" ,a Pf J1 ”'‘ >s °J °" 1 ' native subjects would be increased by the 
portion! 1 ' ™<>*S them, were such a description applicable to a large 
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e The chief evil complained of by indigo planters, and the fertile source indeed of serious 
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breaches of the peace, is the interference of rival factories with each other, and the injury to (77-) Conduct of 
which planters are constantly exposed, from new factories being* erected within the bounds of Europeans in India, 
tlie old-established concerns in their possession, either by native proprietors or leaseholders, 
or some European planter.” 

Dacca is one ot the districts in which the cultivation of indigo occasions the most dispute 
and the greatest number of crimes. Of these crimes, and of the misconduct of the planters 
in many cases, the magistrate whose opinion has just been stated, gives a very forcible 
description; yet his opinion of their general conduct is still, on the whole, favourable ; yet it is 
at least one of the most unfavourable which was given by any of the magistrates or commis- 

IJnless this, and the other general answers given, refer solely to the personal conduct of 
the planters, which was obviously not the intention of the question, and which can scarcely be. 
the case, they must mean that, although the conduct of the planters is constantly illegal , and 
frequently violent, criminal, and oppressive, their misconduct is greatly mitigated by the 
state of the law, and their deportment not worse, but probably better, than that of the natives 
possessed of similar power—the zemindars and others. The language in question could not be 
used by persons who considered the conduct of the British planter as much, if at all, more 
oppressive than that of the wealthy natives. 

The object of the question to which these answers were returned, was to learn the 
character borne by the planters in the various districts; in other words, their deputation. 

A large proportion, indeed by far the larger proportion, of the persons addressed? misled pro¬ 
bably by the ambiguity of the word character, have not said anything of their reputation 
among the natives, but characterised them according to their own notions. They have given 
, le planters the character which they think they deserve, and not collected that/which they 
bear. 

Hie answers that distinctly refer to the opinions of the natives on the subject are but few, 
w]);f»h is much to be regretted. These, however, represent the character borne by the plan¬ 
ters for kindness, liberality, and fairness, and good faith, in very law.arable colon r.out state 
Ur; , they are looked up to by the natives with respect and esteem. 

1 ho difference between the conduct of the planter and that of the zemindar consists pro¬ 
bably in this, that the exactions of the planter are limited to those made for (he purpose* of 
his trade, while those of the zemindar have frequently no limit but the capacity of tire yot 
to gratify his rapacity. 

So long as the law remains inefficient, the interest of the planter will frequently lead him 
to adopt unjustifiable means of obtaining, at the smallest possible cost, all the indigo which 
he iw capable of manufacturing. lie will drive hard bargains with the ryots; t ike udvnu- 
tage of their wants, their weakness, or cupidity; and occasionally, when necessary ( >■ his 
purpose, employ force. But hero his oppression ceases. 

He probably never thinks of using fraud or violence except in the way of trade. Provided 
he obtain a sufficient supply of indigo at a low price, he is satisfied, and think * not of 
interfering with the accumulation of the ryots from other sources. Though he seizes the 
‘ Vot's land, he would never think of taking from him a rupee to which ho had iu>t some 
claim. 

On the contrary, his interest combines with his inclination to render him favourable to their 
progress in wealth, and the improvement of their condition, whenever it is consistent with 
obtaining the quantity of indigo which lie requires; for it is more to his advantage that the. 

•Vote who cultivate for him should-possess ploughs and bullocks, enable them to fulfil 
11 heir contracts without difficulty, than that they should be sunk in extreme poverty. 

1 he native zemindar too often extends his rapacity to everything which the ryot possesses. 

| e not always content .with squeezing out of his tenant the greatest rent which he can 
’tain; but if, notwithstanding the amount of the regular extortion, the ryot should hud meuas 
accumulating anything, he contrives to obtain it from him under some pretence or other. 

Not a child can be born* not a head religiously shaved, nut a son married, not a daughter 

sriven 


Mr. Smith, Mag. oi 
Rungpore, lii. p. ^4.. 
CoQimis* of Bareil¬ 
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Petition of Planters of Je MO rc, iv. 116 . 

Corara * Goru -kpore', i,. 359.’ 
Mr. Bobfrn, Comm. Morada!>.: 1, 

Mr. Vvalters, Mag. of Dacca, ii<. 10 
Mr. Smith. Mag. of Jessorc, iii. 29*1 
Petition of Planter* ol D&c. j, J. up 
46. 

Mr. Walters, Mag. of f) >c -i\ * 

Onr n 


given m marriage, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an immediate 
. i-iuinou (,. calamity upon the ryot. Whether the occasion be joyful, or whether it be sad 
5K ' 1 effects t ‘ > *- ie cultivator it is alike mournful and calamitous.” ’ 

1 ■ le hn S lls!l planter protects the ryot from the zemindar and village malik: and althouo-h 

StS m JT m HT*l '•‘S' r r™“y Me, if any, woTsctiian those 

of ,1 native vvealthy classes. Mr. Barweli, Commissioner of Allypore. speaks of « the 

-x ortions which under sanction of their (the planters’) names, are frequently practised bv 

. 1 , rctainers antl dependents, m common witli all other native servants, whether public or 
private, m our employ. 1 

; ‘ ‘ h ' ’. vct w:i.u advances lo pay his rent, and saves his land and 

;; .0- - h-oi i !>. .IS -rrni lor arrears. The terms of repayment in indigo 

V • v V : arc mdet d.tur lrom favourable to the ryot in many instances- 

• -ipir-ai o be less buithtti.some than those of the native usurer’ 
ic I t would otherwise be obliged to have recourse, and “involve’' 
i i nisielf “ for life.” ? ve 


.. a r states, tiiat the native money-lenders advance the Cultivators such monies 

lit 'nor CPnf inforoct nor cnnnm r rKio ih.. __ i. 


. : L' iilr :i *' cent, interest per annum. This advance, given for^the peasant and 

11 f° r every bush 1 of which they receive back a bushel and a half; and for Seed- 7 

v in tney get back two bushels for one, or 100 per cent: interest. "Not content with these 


Mr. Smith, 
of Jessore, ii. 


Mag. 

•262. 


• - • uul, yji iLHj cent. 1 merest. mot content witn these 

Jf° ,lts ’ the y are sa,rl > h y % same person, to cheat the poor people most shamefully ; which 
<;an ’ ea -^y do, as ^e crops raised by the cultivator go into the usurer’s- 

granary' the moment they are ready, and die takes good care never to grant a receipt, or 
render an account ol any kind. e> p > 

Another planter, whose letter is in the same collection, page 66, says, that whenever the 
• Is . °bhged to borrow ot the money-lender, his cattle art mortgaged for the principal 
w mtM- t <d rged at 60 or 60 percent. 1 1 ’ 

Although the barer;. m« which.the planter drives with the ryot are perhaps nearly, or 
ol the zemindar, ho behaves towards them with better faith, and 


quite, as hard 
pays him mor 


as. ih 
rr 


and is legs 


r<gi*tr£te of D ac¬ 
rid. 195 and 161. 


other oalau *, fuu , , L 

1 n. 

II f* tre:n ■ .,f ry ’ t, 1 • 

Mh viol 

coniiccto* 1 ' , 

hnws 111 Off; \ 

sonu times i- ndw. ho. .. n;< 

lien ck. afl 
v to buy hi: 

support his fiom! u tieri »»■ 

want. In 

personal influence with th> 

natives, and 

are constantly referred to, t 

0 settle dispi 


claims when a bad season or 


Bupplii 


---w , nim very 

’1 is Lun assistance occasionally when disabled, and 
• locks, and carry on hrs agricultural pursuits, or to 

mam/ lnctnn/me 4 -U,. _ I_a. & 7 


1 . . w ou-.h an c.aciu, uiui mey 

ites between them. J 

« Hr a., ..... wnole, that there is little or no ground for considering 

,ft c, : i:f!uct ot the P la, f re t0 be »*<>re oppressive than that of the native zemindars ; and 
tl.o, tnc magistrates and commissioners of circuit of the Bengal provinces in general do 

If-vr- if 1 1'\ 11 ft wnvup mif vnfhm* h.rA+A.- 


11 would 


Mr. Barweli, Com¬ 
missioner Allypore 
voh iii, p. oig. 


that a 

not believe it to be worse, but rather better. 

j hi - < ju- Dig ?!. is true, is founded to a great extent, on inference, in the absence of 
sufficient direct testimony, and therefore is advanced with some hesitation. 

ft seems to be tacitly assumed by most persons, that the indigo districts are those in 
11 1 the greater quantity of disturbance tukes place. This, however, would necessarily 
i * * i;orn ‘HcMiuse of. the number of : ransactions, whether the planters acted oppres¬ 
sively or not. Where all disputes are settled by affrays betv.«jcn the. parties, whatever 
ineroa.a s the number of transactions will increa 
the parties may always act fairly. 

It is, however, stated hy two or three of the r 
averse to the extended cultivation of indigo, and 
Euroneans. 


the number of aibays, although one of 
the 


a rostrate 

more c»[ 


that , li the natives cronerally are 
■ctally to the cultivation oi' it by 
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u The natives with whom I have conversed on the subject, (says Mr, Nisbet, com- - 

missioner ol Booleah,) have invariably expressed a strong dislike to indigo factories; and ( 77 ') Conduct ci 
t have always found a prejudice to be entertained by them against Europeans residing Europeans in India 
in the interior, my endeavours to dispel which have been fruitless."’ 

Other magistrates remark that the natives dislike the cultivation of indigo on any other 
than the Chan lands, which are unfit for the growth of any other crops. (See v. 56 , magis¬ 
trate of Mymensing, and iii. 283 , magistrate of Bararat.) 

On the other hand, the magistrate of Jessore cannot think that the natives look on the 
cultivation ot indigo as productive of more harm than good to them, (iii. 291 ); and instances 
are adduced by the Governor-general in Council, in their Revenue letter, 1st January 1830 , 
of great eagerness on the part of the ryots to induce planters to settle in their respective 
neighbourhoods. 

On the whole, there seems to be no pretence for maintaining that the conduct of the 
planters lias either prevented the accumulation of native capital to any considerable extent, 
or that their oppressions have added anything to the evils suffered by the native population, 
which can be for a moment compared with the advantages which their capital has conferred 
on the country. 

It is even doubtful whether the conduct of the planters has been at all worse than, that of 
the zemindars would have been if the former had not settled in India, and consequently, 
whether any deduction should be made from the positive advantages on this ground. None 
ol the magistrates or commissioners draw any comparison between the amount of benefits 
which the natives derive from the employment among them of European capital, and that 

the evils by which they are alloyed. Their whole language, however, seems to indicate 
that this omission arose from a feeling that such a comparison was wholly unnecessary, the 
side to which the balance inclines appearing to them not to admit of a doubt. 

I hat this is a correct interpretation of their silence on the point, and of the indications 
which pervade their reports, would appear to be established, or at least rendered highly 
probable, by the fact that those who reside in the worst indigo districts, and who con¬ 
sequently have had occasion to paint the most unfavourable pictures of the crimes, oppres¬ 
sions and disturbances connected with the indigo factories, those, in short, from whose reports 
f he catalogue of crimes and charges against planters has been compiled, are precisely the 
persons who seem to be most profoundly penetrated with and convinced of the balance of 
advantages which the country derives from the culture of indigo, by means of European 
capital and skill. 

Among the districts most distinguished for misconduct connected with indigo factories, 
those of Dacca, Dacca Jelalpore, Mymensing, Jessore, with perhaps one or tw° more, r tand 
pre-eminent. The most formidable list of charges against the planters, to be found in the 
whole of the reports, is brought by Mr. Walters, the magistrate of Dacca city. His tone, 
hi many places, indicates what is certainly no partiality towards the planters, by whom 
almost all the labour and trouble of his office an created. Yet after making Iiis charges, he 
remarks: “ I do not consider it necessary to descant on the general advantages derived to Vol. iii. p. tj*. 
the country from the introduction of the indigo manufacture on its present extended scale. 

These are palpable, and an estimate of their \ alue will be best found from th information 
furnished by the returns called for, as well as from other data doubtless in the possession 
of the Government. What appears to me to be required is, to point out the existing evils 
which have grown up with the manufacture, and to suggest rules fol their h melioration.” 

The magistrate (Mr. Gardew) of Dacca Jelalpore, which Appears by the reports and 
returns to he the district in which, more aggravated crime is committed by the planters than 
u\ any other, concludes his report thus : 

u Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the residence of Europeans in this district has Vol.iii. p. iSo. 
been of the greatest advantage to the inhabitants. The comforts of all classes have been 
increas 'd from the large capital circulated; the zemindars’ rents have been re dized with 
greater facility, and the immense tracts of jungle that overspread the district before the 
cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disappeared. 
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Ai; M‘Farlan, the magistrate of Jessore, another of the most disturbed districts, says, 
I can hardly think that the establishment of European Indigo planters in the interior of 
the districts is looked upon by the natives as a source of evil rather than of good. 

<k Rapacious and violent men there no doubt are among them * and the uncertainty of the 
speculation, which approximates their enterprises to gambling transactions, must have an 
important influence m fostering such evil propensities. But natives of the country are 
equally violent and rapacious, and, I think, more so: whilst, at the same time, there is 
unquestionably a superiority among Europeans in the qualities of openness, liberality, and 
adherence to engagements. 

“ If, therefore, the capabilities of the country are to be called out at all, it seems clear 
they had better be under the management of Europeans than of natives. 15 

fhe following extract from the report of the magistrate of Mymensing (Mr. Cheap), will, 
at the same time, show the high opinion entertained by that gentleman of the advantages 
which Indio, derives from the residence of Europeans, and his freedom from partiality towards 
the planters : 

“ Great benefit has been derived from their (the planters 5 ) speculations to the country; 
but they are apt to entertain a much higher opinion of the benefits conferred on the natives, 
than those mutually received and conferred. That the capital invested in indigo is immense, 
it is not necessary to mention; but, generally speaking, with the exception of a few ill- 
fir. idled factories, as far as external appearances go there is little in the way of the useful 
or ornamental to be seen in thejse parts of the country principally occupied by indigo plan¬ 
ters. and uo improvement in the means and implements required for agriculture; the only 
counterpoise in the scale being the employment of a considerable number of hands in the 
manufacture of the raw produce, and the skill acquired by those engaged in the mechanical 
part of the process : but that greater comforts and conveniences have been dispensed to the 
ryots and lower orders, from the introduction of this now most valuable staple of the 
country, admits of doubt, or at any rate is confined to districts whkh I have never 
visited.” 


No distinct opinion that the balance of effects is disadvantageous to India, has been met 
with in any oi the reports. The two following extracts are those which have the strono-est 
tendency to that view. The first is from the report of Mr. Monckton, commissioned of 
W.iii. p.312. Furruckabad ; and the second from that of Mr. Barwell, commissioner of Allypore, who 
commences h'v. report by a dec! -ration that he has had “ very little experience in the ad¬ 
ministration of the criminal jurisprudence and internal police of the country, and has never 
rejided in dutncts where the cultivation of indigo was carried on to any extent, 15 until his 
then recent appointment to the office ot commissioner. 


VoJ. ii. 25-37. Mr. Monckton says'“ There is reason, therefore, to think that the. profits of indigo are 

not, as represented, the clear and honest results of European skill. A,, portion is drawn from 
the funds fairly due Urthe revenue of the State : and a portion is more exceptionally drawn 
fr-rn forcing ryots to grow indigo in a proportion beyond what the Indian cottage-farm can 
maintain, and to give that indigo, with the perquisites, at terms which do not repay the 
grower. 1 fear that there is not a village mortgaged in these parts, to mdigo factories or their 
native agents, which, in the ruined state of the houses, the poverty 01 the people, their 
discontent, despair, and, more particularly, loss of their native manner, do not olfer proof of 
the injury done by the indigo trade to the interior of the country. 

“ The general personal character of the European planter, separated from the advantage 
taken of revenue laws and landed tenures, is fair. Coolies, day-labourers, carriage and boats, 
are regularly and fully paid for, but not from any other reason than what actuates the 
world at large—a feeling that, if not paid, people will not work. Ot any great improvement 
ni cultivation, in manufactures, in ails and sciences, being imputable to toe indigo planters, 
I am not apprised.” 


Vol. iiL 16, 17. Mr. Bsnvell expresses himself in the following words —“ Accustomed as I have been, 

from my youth upwards, to rwjard with revi -pinions entertained by 
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the late venerable Wafren Hastings (the wisest ruler and the best friend to the interests of his 
Honourable Employers that British India ever saw) upon this subject, I strongly incline to 
the latter measure, as affording the best means of securing the stability of our eastern empire, 
and of promoting the peace and prosperity of its native inhabitants, whose rights and interests, 
privileges, customs, and even prejudices, we are bound, by every obligation of good faith, to 
preserve inviolate and entire. 

“ That those rights and interests are interfered with, those prejudices offended, atid those 
customs infringed upon, wherever, as in the Jessore district for instance, Europeans have 
been permitted to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo to any considerable extent, no 
one who has had opportunities of conversing generally w T ith the natives, and of ascertaining 
their real sentiments, can doubt for an instant/* 

these opinions, even if intended to signify that tli ir authors considered that the advan¬ 
tages attendant on the residence of Europeans were overbalanced by the disadvantages, do 
not exhibit any of that superior care in the investigation of the subject which could alone 
entitle two or three opinions to outweigh a much greater number. 

On the whole, the view taken by Mr. Bavley, member of the Council of Bengal, of the 
evidence adduced on this subject, coincides with our own : 

u Even with the limited powers now possessed by our local tribunals (says Mr. Bay ley) 
to prevent or punish offences on the part of European British subjects, and with the obvious 
disadvantages which result from a divided jurisdiction, and from restrictions which go to 
encourage acts of fraud and violence, I am of opinion that the most solid benefits have 
resulted, and continue to result, from the residence and employment of European British 
subjects in the interior of the country, and that the mischiefs and inconveniences have in 
practice been, of much less importance than has been commonly supposed/’, This view* 
derives some additional confirmation frara the speeches of two eminent natives to the inha¬ 
bitants of Calcutta, Dwarkanauth Tagore and Rammohun Roy. The former said,* :: With 
reference to the subject more immediately before the meeting, I beg to state that I have several 
Remind a ries in various districts, and that I have found that the cultivation of indigo, and the 
residence of Europeans, have considerably benefited the community at large; the zemindars 
becoming wealthy and prosperous; the ryots materially improved in their condition, and 
possessing many more comforts than the generality of my countrymen, where indigo cultiva¬ 
tion and manufacture are not carried on; the value of land in the vicinity to be considerably 
enhanced, and cultivation rapidly progressing. I do not make these statements merely from 
hearsay, but from personal observation and experience, as I have visited the places referred 
to repeatedly, and in consequence am well acquainted with the character and manners ot 
the indigo planters. There may be a few exceptions, as regards the general conduct oi 
indigo planters, but they are extremely limited, and, comparatively speaking, ot the most 
trifling importance. 1 may be permitted to mention an instance in support of this statement. 
Some years ago, when indigo was not so gen< sully manufactured, one of my estates, where 
there was no cultivation of indigo, did not yiekTa sufficient, income to pay the Government 
assessment; but within a few years, by the introduction of indigo, there is now not a begah 
the estate untilled, and it gives hie a handsome profit.. Several of my relations and 
friends, whose affairs i am well acquainted with, have in like mama v improved their pro- 
and are receiving a large income from their estates. If such beneficial effects as these 
have enumerated, have accrued from the bestowing of European skill on one article of 
production alone, what further advantages may not be anticipated from the unrestricted 
application of British skill, capital and industry, to the very many articles which this country 
capable of producin'?* to a~ great an extent, and of as excelled a quolitv, ns any other in 
the world, and which of course cannot be < x pee ted to be produced without the free inter¬ 
course. of Europeans.” 

R unrnoftim Roy confirmed this view in the following language :— (l From personal 
experience l am impressed with the conviction, that the greater our Intercourse with 
European gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement in literary, social and political 
affairs ; a tact which dan! he easilv proved, by comparing the condition of those of uny eoun- 
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try men who have enjoyed this advantage, with that of those who unfortunately have not 
tnat opportunity; and a fact which I could, to the best of my belief, declare on solemn 
oa< h before any assembly. I fully agree w ith Dwarkanauth Tagore in the purport of the 
resolution just read. As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe, that I have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal aud Behar, and I found the natives residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of indigo plantations evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
who lived at a distance from such stations. There may be some partial injury done by the 
indigo planters; but, on the whole, they have performed more good to the generality of 
the natives of this country than any other class of Europeans, whether in 01 out of the 
service.” 

The objection which was urged by the witnesses examined before the Select Committee 
of the whole House on Indian. Affairs in 1813 , was not, however, that the advantages which 
India would derive from the settlement of Europeans in India would be overbalanced by 
an} pecuniary disadvantages ; hut that Europeans would violate the religious and social 
prejudices of the native population, oppress and ill-treat the natives, degrade the British 
character by vice and debauchery, and thus excite and encourage the natives, if not to 
insurrection, to avail themselves of any occasion which should offer to join any powerful 
invader or insurgent. These evils, however, were predicted by most of the witnesses, only 
: u case the immigration should consist of the poorer and less educated classes. The settle¬ 
ment which has hitherto taken place has not been drawn from those classes; the case sup¬ 
posed has therefore not occurred. 

It may be well, however, to observe here, notwithstanding, that the violation of the pre¬ 
judices of the natives does not form one of the charges brought against the planters by any 
of the magistrates, except by Mr. Barv ell, in the single paragraph cited a few pages back ; 
that n«> traces of any such offences appear in the summary of criminal cases which has 

< n iv lurried for the live years ending with 18 * 28 , one or two of the cases being all which 
appear to involve any such offence; that the people are nowhere said to have been rendered 
discontented with British rule by their conduct, nor does the British character appear to 
have been lowered by them in the eyes of the natives, in any way calculated to weaken the 
hold which England has on India; at least, nothing of this nature is anywhere alleged 
against them ?u the papers which have been submitted. 

Ila v e g taken a view oft! • conduct of the indigo planters, for the purpose of discovering 
he w far it is mure injurious and oppressive to the natives of India than that of the zemindars 
would otherwise hat e been, and arrived at the conclusion that the evidence does not warrant 
an opinion that it is much if any degree worse, and consequently that it does not seem 
necessary to make any deduction on that score from the advantages undoubtedly conferred 
by the huge capital which they employ, and by their superior knowledge and morality; it 
remains to endeavour to form an estimate of the advantages which the various classes have 
derived from these sources. 



Effect which the Cultivation of Indigo by European Capital has had on the class of 

jRyots. 

1 his class includes the whole count y population of India, with the exception of a very 
sins'1 number of persons, who come under the class of zemindars. The ryots arc of two 
kinds: riu.se who possess a customary title to hold the lands which they occupy, so long as 
they pay a certain fixed rent; and those who have no other title to their land than that 
which they derive from the zemindar whose tenants they aye, either on short leases or 
at will. 

When land is held by tenants of the former class, Khood-khasht ryots as they are termed, 
they are of course the parties that beneht by any incirase in value of the land itself, or of 
the produce which it hears. They are not, howevev, like the large landholder under similar 
t arc u instances, necessarily benefited by any increased value which .heir land acquires* If 
they sell or let the hind, they obtain a higher price 01 more real for it; if they grow a 

surplus. 
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surplus, more manufactures may be obtained in exchange for that surplus; but on so much 
of their property as they retain to produce their own sustenance, or to grow agricultural 
produce of one sort to exchange for that of another which is required for their own consump¬ 
tion, they derive no benefit from the increased value of land or of its produce. 

As the portions of land held by the ryots are very small, those even of the Khood-khadit 
class obtain but a small share of advantage from any rise of the value of land, or of agri¬ 
cultural produce; except where, within the bounds of their village, there are portions of 
land unfit for the growth of ordinary crops, but suited to indigo, or which, having .remained 
from some other cause in an uncultivated state, come into demand in consequence of 
the rise. ' • 

Those of the ryots who are not included in the class just described, and who lorm the 
great bulk of the population, derive no benefit from the increased value of land : if land 
becomes more valualf f i i - the rent: The condition of the 

ryot is wholly dependent on the wages of labour which he receives, either under that name, 
or in the price of the indigo or other articles that he produces for sale. 

It has been already stated, in the commencement of this report, that the. quantity of 
capital annually expended by the indigo planters is estimated by themselves at from 
1 , 200,000 /. or 1, GOO, 000 /. to 2 , 000/000 L sterling ; and that the wages of labour in India 
appear to be from five to eight shillings per month. 

No materials have been found for forming an estimate of the proportion which the persons 
paid at this rate of wages bear to the whole number employed, or of that which the total 
amount paid to the former class bears to that paid to the latter. 

It is obvious, however, that the number of persons maintained by this outlay, cither as 
labourers themselves or as the families of labourers, is very great. It has still, however, to 
be considered, in which of the two ways possible the additional demand for labour has been 
supplied, whether by a corresponding increase of the population growing up with the grow m 
of the trade, or by an improvement of the condition of the labourers. Is a number greater, 
by the amount of the new demand, maintained in the same condition, or the same numbf i, or 
* ~ * ■ * * 1 qual ratio with employment, m a better 

‘ * * 2S, have expressed any distinct 

^. ^ ^ ^ ___ ‘sentiment between those who 

Have. That the principal effect has been to maintain an increased population, does not 
admit of a doubt. The only question is not whether the whole of the demand created by 
the indigo trade has gone to improve the condition of the. people, hut whether any part ot it 
has; whether the condition of the people has been at all improved in consequence 

Rummohun Roy, an authority of great weight in such matters, considers they condition of 
the ryots has not been improving in any degree within his recollection ; to which he u f c y > 
that is of so melancholy a description, “ that it always gives him the greatest pam to «n u« e 
to it.” , 

This opinion would, however, seem t • relate to the mass of ryots, am to c 

improvement m the condition of those engaged in the cultivation ot nubgo; tor ui tno speech 
already quoted, Rammohun Roy stated, “l have travelled through scvetal di&tiicvs ot 
Bengal and Bchar, and I found the natives residing in the neighbourhood ot niuigo planta¬ 
tions evidently better clothed and better conditioned’ than those who lived at a distance 

from such stations/’ . 

himself possessed of, or connected with several inclnro hict ties, 
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expressed on tlie sa-ne occasion a similar opinion, 
he found tin “ ryots materially improved in their condit 
comforts than the generality of his countrymen, where iudig 
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at all lead me to suppose such the case; but on the contrary, I am inclined to assert, the 
ryots are tar better off in the zeminrlnriAQ ivliproin fill-. rov-.T-.r. InTxrill ,^.4 „ r • 1 ■ _ 


<8L 


i ~~~ , uuu mo wuuaiv, jl am meuaeu to assert, me 

EHrnpMns in India, , , r • ln the zemindaries wherein the proprietors will not hear of indigo 

i bem g.ov.n, and resist every application for pottahs from factories, 1X11 * 1 fa"' 

oner v npphirpc fKof _ j: _ i_i_ 


Voi. i.. p. 22, r ,. 


/ °j , ■ \ -iw* jy^vairo uum lucioiieb. The rajah of Benares 

openly declares, that until the introduction of indigo there never was dissension in his jag- 
Jieers, tlm finest cultivated tracts in this neighbourhood); that all the late disputes had 
, ir Ol . i o m m mdigo transactions, to which he never willingly consented, but from which he 
Jias seriously lost, and must permanently suffer.” 

T!iis opinion seems, however, to be rather the result of inference than of observation • and 
ti e inference, at least if intended to apply to more than some few districts, is obviously 
founded on an erroneous notion of the facts. The paragraph quoted is followed by this • 
“ More land is not brought into cultivation by the introduction of indigo; it is not grown on 
ground that would otherwise be fallow, or on which other produce could not be advan¬ 
tageously raisi d ; neither is the rent paid by planters higher than what could he obtained 
froir, other persons. If then the quantity of cultivated land is not increased by the culture 
ot mdigo, or a higher rent is not paid for the lands on its account, how then is the ryot to 
l.c benefited . He must obtain enough from the planters to cover ail expenses, and leave 
himself ,t profit to maintain him through the year; and if he only gain this, it matters little 
whether it be derived from indigo or anything else.” 

1 he commissioner of Furruckabad takes a view of this question still more unfavourable 
f o the opinion that the condition of the ryots has been improved. He says, “ I fear that 
higie is not a village mortgaged in these parts to indigo factories, or their native agents, 
v \ 1 ! c b ,i! ruined state of the houses, the poverty of the people, their discontent, dr.-pair, 
and moie particularly lo^ of tie r native manner, do not offer proof of the injury done bv 
the indigo factories to the interior of the country.” It must, however, be observed that at 

11 ' k! *’ to >\ !hch this opinion relates the planters in that part of the country were in ureat 

distress and tailing. 1 J b 

Cm* only other opinion which has been met with on this side of the question, is that of the 
i i igr-tiatc ot Mymonsing (Mr. Cheap), who attributes to the “immense” capital invested in 
m* -u, the “ eiLipt c/ment of a considerable number of hands;” but adds, “that greater coni- 
torts and conveniences have been dispensed to the lyots and lower orders, from the intro¬ 
duction of this now most valuable staple of the country, admits of doubt, or at any rate i« 
confined to districts which I hove never visited.” ^ 

On ti e other side of this question may he ranged the opinions of a larger number, though 
s A : ; " nl1 Proportion, ol the magistrates and commissioners. Several of the ohiS 

are, nowever, expressed so gen oral y , tl, at it is difficult to decide whether those by whom' 
were given considered the benefit derived to be employment for a greater number only, * 
iiK iease of the comforts cniovcd hvp»oh 55 
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magistrates seem to feel that the increase of comfort among the working 
iSS ; J| y consequence of any large increase of capital, and to estimate the benefit 
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The commissioner of Moradabad (Mr. Boldero) says, u So far as my experience goes, and 
it is founded on a residence ot six years in a district filled with indigo planters, I have found 
the lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer, and more industrious, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the factories than those at a distance from them.” 

Mr. Mills, magistrate of Pubnali, says, “ Although many planters are undoubtedly opprels* 
sive, yet at the same time it must be observed that the condition of the ryots has been 
greatly improved since their introduction in the mofussil.” 

Evidence to the same effect was given before the Committee of the House of Lords which 
sat qn the affairs of the East India Company in 18 SO. 

Mr, Harris, who had been an indigo planter in India, stated that “ their (the ryots’) 
better condition in the districts where indigo was chiefly cultivated, enabled them to keep a 
greater number of bullocks for their plou^is, and the ground was better cultivated as they 
unproved in means.” 


The following question was put to, and answer returned by Mr. Davidson, who had also 
been a planter in India: 

“ the situation of the ryots, who cultivate indigo for the indigo planters, superior to that 

°ther ryots engaged in the cultivation of other articles of agricultural produce ? ” 
x ( 1 do not know that there is any very material difference. I think, in the comparison 
between those who do cultivate and those who do not, that those who do cultivate indigo 
are rather best off” 

The planters allege, in the pamphlets and letters which have been published by them in 
this country, that wages have greatly increased, and that the condition of the ryots has been 
most materially improved. They state many instances of the rise of wages, that is, of 
money wages: but say nothing of the rise which must at the same time have taken place in 
agricultural produce. 

In one instance, indeed, it is stated that 4< Old individuals often speak of rice selling 
formerly at from 3 s. to 4s. per quarter; now it sells at from 10s. to 14s. per quarter.” But 
^ nothing is said of the rise which has during the same time taken place in money wages, 
‘he rise of price in this case, like the increase of wages in the others, affords no foundation for 
<my conclusion respecting the condition of the ryots. They also assert that much of the 
labour of cultivating indigo, the ploughing and the weeding, is performed, at least in some 
districts, at seasons when the women and children, ploughs and bullocks, would otherwise 
have no occupation. 

u>n which seems to result from a eonsi of the evidence adduced, and or 

tile various probabilities of the question, is, that the labouring population of India is i a 
tftateof great poverty and wretchedness; that their condition as a body has been but little, 
d at all ameliorated ; that the wag< s of labour are extremely low in nil p^rts of tire countrv ; 
but that thi’se employed by the indigo factories have more constant employment at thus ' 
wages, and receive theft* pay more regularly than their if Hows in other parts ot the country. 
Hie factory also affords permanent employment to a number of persons engaged in occupa¬ 
tions somewhat superior to that of a common labourer, who naturally increase the apparent 
wealth and comfort of the district. 

But this, it is feared, is the whole improvement which has been made in the condition of 
* ho. labouring class by the employment of European capital. 


Effect which the Settling of Europeans in India has produced on the Interests of the 

Zemindars. 

lhe capital ot the planters creates a demand, in the lirst place, tor the land required to 
tfceir indigo- 

The returns marie by the magistrates from information furnished to them by the occupiers 
each factory, give 1,844,71^ bogahs, as the quantity of land thus employed! 

' * Besides 
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Besides the land required to bear indigo, the capital of the planters creates a demand for 
the quantity necessary to produce food and other requisites for the supply, of those employed 
by it, whether directly or indirectly, which includes not only the cultivators of indigo and the 
labourers in the factories, but the persons engaged in supplying their wants. 

To the capital of the planter the landholder is also indebted for the contributions which 
accumulation from so large a source must have made to the general progress of the country 
in wealth and population, and consequently to the demand for land. 

The demand for land thus created by the culture of mdigo has brought into cultivation 
large quantities which were either covered with jungle, or unfit, from their quality, for the 
growth of the crops ordinarily grown in India. 

The magistrate of Dacca states, “ indigo, moreover, is chiefly grown on churr lands, within 
the limit of annual inundation, and which will frequently yield no other produce.” 

A writer in the Calcutta Monthly Journal says, u 9 J& out of 100 factories are built in 
the in iii ediate vicinity of large tracts of particular kinds of land, which, from the nature of 
their soils and liability to sudden inundations, or the waters passing in too strong a current 
over them, and other causes, have from time immemorial never been cultivated for ‘rice/ 
the ostensible primum mobile of all commotion in Bengal. These tracts are either 
those in which the soil is too clayey for the imperfect husbandry of the Bengalese, and 
which would require a northern frost to dissolve and pulverize, or else they are mants, or 
chm°, or cfiurs, which the inundation assails and runs over in so abrupt and violent a manner 
tl at no rice-crop can stand against it. Again, there are tracts w here the inundation is too 
slight for the purpose: of raising the aumeen rice, and at the same time too much for the pur¬ 
pose of raising the ouze dan ; the first of these crops requiring a friable soil and still inunda¬ 
tion, and the latter the same kind of mould and no inundation. To these may be added 
extensive tracts of sandy soil too poor for rice, hut which occasionally afford a crop of 
ind go. Of these descriptions of lands totally unfit for rice, at least four-fifths of the 
binds occupied by planters consist.” 

Thi ; statement. is probably, however, considerably exaggerated, unless indeed the term 
“ occupied by planters” includes that land only which is held by them for the purpose of 
home cultivation. 

The magistrate of Dacca Jelalpore says, “ that the immense tracts of jungle that over¬ 
spread the district before the cultivation of indigo was introduced, have totally disap¬ 
peared.^ 

Ollier magistrates speak of similar results in the dis'ricts with which they are respectively 
acquainted. 

Ami many allege, as proofs of the advantages which indigo planting lias rendered to the 
country, the progress of cultivation and the increase of rent. None of them, however, make 
any estimate of the amount of inciease. ihe planters give statements of the rise in the value 
of land in many parts of the country y but care must be taken not to found on these state¬ 
ments, conclusions which thev are insufficient to support. 

The rent usually spoken of in them is the rent of the species of land cultivated with 
indigo; and where this is of a duality w'holly or nearly unfit for the growth of other produce, 
the rise in its value affords no criterion of the effect on rents in general. 

Far too little importance also is attached, in the statements of those who favour the cul¬ 
tivation of indigo, to the 'muses which have co-operated with it, in tin. extension ol cultiva¬ 
tion and the augmentation of rente. 

The circumstances of a country must be bad in the extreme, to prevent altogether ifs 
population from increasing and extending cultivation over bind previously waste. Under 
i.M- coir.) • natively mild and w:eurc rule of the Kaei India Corn; any, the country could not 
have baled to make much progress ih AeseieSpaota, vrtfchouf any assistance from British 
capital. But in addition to the causes which operate permanently, the extension of cultiva¬ 
tin' her; grtiajly cm »uru >vd by the fixed settlenuuifr of the land-tax under Lord Com- 
•vai - . mjj l*}\< v> bi* \ lua-ir: uu addition of HO or 100 per 1. ir to the. motive for cultivation of 

land 
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land then waste; for, previously to that time, land in cultivation was assessed to the revenue - 

at from 40 to 50 per cent, of its gross produce. The cultivator of new land would therefore ( 77 *) Conduct of 
have paid half, or nearly Half his crops to the Government. But after the tax payable by Europeans in India, 
each estate was fixed, the wholfc produce of any land newly brought into cultivation formed 
the reward of its reclaimers. 

So powerful an addition to all the motives which previously existed, must have had great 
effect in encouraging the cultivation of waste land; and it can scarcely be doubted, that a 
large proportion oi the progress which the country has made, is justly attributable to this 
caiise. The zemindars in general seem fully aware of the great advantages which they have 
derived from the settlement of Europeans in India, x 

! ae opinions of Bwarkanauth Fagore and Rammohun Roy, already quoted, evince the 
convictions of the richer natives. Mr. Boldero, commissioner of Moradabad, says, “ that Vol. ii. 242. 
the country at large derives great benefit from the residency of respectable Europeans in the 
interior, is proved beyond doubt, by the eagerness with which the large zemindars apply to 
the planters to build factories on their estates ; to induce them to do which, I kno\. instances 
of their offering to supply plants, for which they 'were not to be paid until the indigo was 
made and sold.*' Every increase in the rent of land necessarily augments the iacility with 
which a fixed land-tax like that of India is levied. The operations of the planter seem also 
to facilitate the collection of the revenue, by supplying the ryot with means of paying his 
rent, in the shape of an advance for indigo. 

The introduction into a comparatively uncivilized country, of persons who have been 
educated In one much farther advanced, is calculated, undoubtedly, to improve the morn s 
and augment the knowledge of the former. But the whole, number of Europeans dwelling 
in the interior of India is so perfectly insignificant when compared with the native popala^ 
tion, tliat but little effect in this way can reasonably be attributed to them. 

“ Of any great improvement in cultivation, in manufactures, in arts and sciences‘being Vol. ii. 227. 
imputable to the mdigo planter, I am not apprised,” is the remark on this subject of 
Mr. Monckton, commissioner of Furruekabad. 

Mr. Cheap, magistrate of Mymensing, says, “ Generally speaking, with the exception of Vol. v. 57. 
a few ill-finished factories, so far as external appearances go t here is little in the way of the 
useful or ornamental to be seen in those parts of the country principally occupied by indigo 
planters, and no improvement in the means and implements required for agriculture.” 

Their example may have had some effect in introducing better faith into the transactions 
of business, and more humanity into the treatment of the poor; they may in some cases have 
checked, to a small extent, the corruption of the native officers to whom the administration 
of the law is entrusted, and imparted information to the few individuals with whom they come jvir Waiter \i * 
into immediate and frequent contact; but the only art which they have had an opportunity ol D acoa , ' ‘ r 
of spreading extensively is, the improved mode of manufacturing indigo, which has been ni. 212. 
adopted, by many of the talookdars and zemindars. Mag. Pubnah 

The Europeans residing in the to^ms have indeed introduced among, and taught, the See Evh before Com- 
natives many trades and manufactures, ^ mittee of whole House 

1813: Sir J. MoJcolm,, 
59,70; Kvd,79; SirT.Munro,89,125,127; Vfodcrbedcn,iljLhul 
say, 106; Farlic, 115; Mulct, 247 • Cockburn, 281; Sydenham, 33i 


HI. Probable Consequences of removing or relaxing existing 

Restrictions. 

1 . Restrictions on holding Land . 

Mycji of the crime and disorder (bat disturb the districts in which indigo is chiefly culti¬ 
vated, are attributed, as has been already shewn, to the restrictions on holding 1-md which 
are imposed on Europeans. 

The.restrictions operate to the production yf disturbance in several ways. Th.- v compel 
the planter to connive at the misconduct of the servants in whose tuunos im laud is hoklcn. 
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towards the ryots and other natives, and free him from a degree of responsibility, both moral 
and legal, for the acts of those employed on the land, which would otherwise oblige him to 
exercise a much more careful surveillance over their proceedings. 

These restrictions also afford a large premium on cultivation by means of that system of 
advances, to which the magistrates concur in attributing the great mass of the disputes and 
aifrays which now occur. 

“ The most advantageous change for both parties (says the Bengal Resolution) that 
could be introduced in indigo transactions, would doubtless be the abolition of the system of 
advances/’ 

The evils which arise out of this system, both to the parties concerned and to the peace 
of the country, greatly exceed those produced by the system of home cultivation, even under 
all rhe //^advantage to which it is subjected by existing restrictions. 

11 From all the information which I have been able to collect (says the Governor-general, 
in his Minute of 8th December 1829 ) on the subject, I am forced to conclude that many, 
if n ail of the evils complained of, as incident to the extension of cultivation, have their 
< rigin in the insecurity of the tenuie possessed by the planters; and I believe it will be 
found that just in proportion as they have been enabled to hold lands (though under the 
disadvantage of doing so in fictitious names), the disadvantages to which the Honourable 
Court have adverted have been of rare occurrence.” 

The magistrate of Dacca (Mr: Walters) says, speaking of the system of home cultivation, 
u This is by far the least objectionable mode of cuitivxti >n; and provided the farms are fairly 
.ini d from the rightful owners, and the boundaries well defined, seldom leads to any 
complaint or breach of the peace. It is under ‘neezehas’ (home cultivation) alone that 
jungif and waste lands to a great extent have been brought under cultivation of indigo/’ 

Mr. Cheap, the magistrate of Mymensing, Speaking of the same system, says, “Wher¬ 
ever it (that is, the cultivation of indigo) is conducted on the mode last mentioned, there are 
fewer disputes and complaints 5 and the only drawback to the latter being extended and 
more generally adopted is, the heavy outlay incurred at first” in making improvements on 
the land. 


:: h this district.” says the magistrate of Tirhoot (Mr. Campbell), speaking of the 
va-ton by ti c -lank r.s of the Regulations prohibiting them from holding land, “ they now 
do so generally, and ‘he practice is certainly attended with great advantage/’ 

It is probable that the superior tranquillity of Tirhoot is partly accounted for by the 
greater prevalence of home cultivation. 


/etiiion from Mer- The merchants of Calcutta estimate “the losses resulting from the insecurity of lands 
chants uf Calcutta held in the names of natives, from the failure of rvots who have received advances to per- 
l ; ) Guy.-general. f orm their contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable to be involved in, by 
Jul / :fie relation in which the existing Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, at not 
Jess than 25 per cent, on the total outlay.” Yet a large proportion of the in m is 

cultivated on land held under these disadvantages. The same authority estimates the 
proportion so cultivated at one-third. 

If these cal('.ulations approach the truth, it is obvious that the removal of the restrictions 
vould be followed by a substitution, almost universal, of the system of home cultivation for 
that of advances. 1 

The Government of Bengal state, in their Revenue, letter to the Court of Directors, 
1st January 1880 : 

;; It appears to us that nothing could be more beneficial than the gradual relinquishment 

die system of advancer?, under which it can scarcely hu said 1 hut the cultivators are the 


of. iii. *33-236. 


<u.viR-rs ;•{ any of t . • produce raided by tiiem ; a system which cannot, but lead to iinprovi- 
dtji' e, earulessnesH and expense. Now this end will, we think, be greatly promoted by the 
more extensive occupation of land by Europeans and their descendants. ’ 

1 h evd of a genera) nature (says the mn >1 strain of Dacca, Mr. W titers) is, that 
from tfie present system of holding lands in the name of their servants, the planter, arc sub- 
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ject to no tangible responsibility. They may direct brigands to be entertained; they may ■—7- 

plan and order attacks to be made ; but, if not personally present as principals, it is difficult (77-) Conduct of 
to convict them of being accessaries. Instances have occurred, in which the mere warning Europeans in India, 
a European planter against being accessary to a breach of the peace, on the information of 
a police officer that armed men on his part were collected, has called forth a threat of prose¬ 
cution in the Supreme Court; so that magistrates are really afraid to act against British 
subjects, except on the strongest grounds. 

“ Again, false complaints are made, and witnesses suborned. The planter’s name does 
nof appear, though the case is brought forward by his servants and at his expense; he 
himself most probably knows nothing as to its truth or falsehood. Were all cases relating 
to indigo concerns carried on in the planter’s own name, he would be personally responsible, 
and would be cautious to ascertain the truth of a matter before he brought it forward in 
court. In this event, one-lialf of the present indigo litigation would be put a stop to.’' 

Other magistrates express similar opinions. 

“ By the present system,” says Mr. Taylor, magistrate of Ts urgapore, “ the indigo planter y 0 p jj. 307. 
carries on his transactions in the name of the head native of his factory, and thus avoids the 
responsibility which would directly attach to him, should he engage lands without having 
made the necessary inquiry respecting the right of the person who offers to let them. 

I think this is liable to much objection.” 

“ The only inconvenience which I have experienced,” says Mr. Bird, eommis. mer of Vol.ii.3G1. 
Goruckpore, “ connected with the indigo planters, has been, that, in fell matters relating to 
land, one cannot have recourse to principals.” 

The evils complained of by Mr. Walters, in the preceding extract, do not appear to be ail 
referable to the restrictions on holding land, but many of them to the planters not being 
made responsible to a sufficient extent for the acts of their servants in general. 

The removal of the prohibition to hold land would not, therefore, by any means furnish 
a complete remedy for all the evils complained of in the paragraph in question, though it 
doubtless would put an end to many of them. 

Consequently several of the magistrates, and among them Mr. Walters, propose to render Letter from Be r. al, 
the planters responsible for the appearance, and in some cases liable for the misconduct of j an . 1? 1830. 
their servants. With a view to render that liability more efficient, they farther propose, that 
the planters should furnish the courts with lists of the natives employed in any situation 
which exposes them to be involved in the disputes of the factory. 

Besides the advantages which have already been mentioned as calculated to result from ^ r . Ross, Judge m 
the removal of the restrictions 011 holding land, there are several others which, though per- Suddor Dewam y 
haps not of less importance, are so obvious, that they will require fewer words to ex pi un Ad aw lot. 
them. ^ Vol. iv. 254. 

If Europeans in India were enabled to obtain with facility land, either on long Iere-es or 
as proprietors, they would be able to repay themselves for the application of capital > their 
laud, in the execution of permauent improvements- Drains, and canals for.irrigation, might 
then be constructed by them with advantage, and much land which now lies waste cleared 
and brought into cultivation. 

The Government of Bengal say, u There are, we believe, extensive tracts, now ot little 
value, which might probably be made productive by irrigation, or by '-he admission e the 
water of the Ganges and other streams, when loaded with alluvial deposit; and in Behar and 
the Western Provinces, it is, we conceive, certain that the planters would be disposed to 
ensure and extend irrigation by a considerable outlay of capital, ii vested with an assured 
tenure, under a long lease. 

Under these circumstances, it would scarcely K* too much to expect a u general improve¬ 
ment of the agriculture of the country, and an increase of till the valuable products o( us soil 
and climate.”" 

In India, irrigation appears frequently to confer on land, which without it would yield but 
one poor crop, and that uncertain; the capability of yulding two abundant ones with 
certainty. 

The 
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I ue conversion of a field, dependent for its produce upon the falling rains, into a o-arden 
or nce-pi ,t artificially watered, is a change from uncertainty to certainty, from one poor and ' 
precarious to two rich and sure crops.” 1 

Hitherto the restrictions under which the settlers have laboured, have compelled them to 
confine tlieir exertions to the cultivation of but one crop of indigo. Most of the productions 
10 they would otherwise have turned their attention require several years to obtain * 

maturity, or more careful cultivation than a ryot could be trusted to perform on contract 
Were the restrictions abolished,*European skill would be applied to tbe cultivation of such 
productions, and one of the consequences would, in all probability, be as great an improve¬ 
ment of their quality as that of indigo has acquired under the hands of the British planter. 

Sugar, coffee, cotton and silk, are productions to which attention has already been attracted 
b >’ ;be prospects of success they hold out; and many more would probably soon be added 
to tiie hs<, v motive r .v -re afforded to the capitalist for seeking them. 

A eon .Arable diminution of the cost of production would be another consequence of 
removing or relaxing the restrictions. We should obtain the commodity at a lower price 
■dud stiengthen tne security of the Bengal producer against competition. 

On this last topic, the Government of Bengal say 

! , a cc ’“ lm fcrcial view, nothing could be more calamitous than to lose this great staple- 
and it there be the slightest ground for the apprehension of foreign competition, which some 
1 • ^ ei1 , emen j iave expressed, we can conceive nothing more mortifying and dis- 

cu-rhta.xo to the administration of this country, than to discover, probably too°late for a 
remeii- that yielding n, speculative fears, they had fostered the trade of our rivals by with- 
rom our countrymen the facilities which they required in order to preserve this im- 
T )<jrVdl t ' i s < i of national commerce. We shall most deeply, therefore, lament if it shall 
apnear to your Honourable Court (contrary to our hope and trust), that paramount con- 
s cm ions lequire you to deny to the British settlers those privileges in regard to the occu- 
i tiu 'Y ex poct permanently and unobjectionabiy to diminish the 

' l d L,C rIr A | u 1 L 1 . ,R dig<> of Bengal and its dependent provinces is now" produced/ 7 

* V ‘ 1 ; : of Dacca) concludes the list of remedies which he proposes, the 

V V V i ls , tlle relaxation of the restrictions on holding land, with this paragraph * 

s , ], -/ p ,v P? ,JUl thrown open for the free expanse of British feelimrs and principles* 

* : Br f t,sh an ' 1 venture to say that in five years aVeater improve- 

nt lflK V. I )L v e Jn A hc sool ‘^ and mura f condition of our subjects than has accrued from 

r»m kiVjipm (Y irrruvflo nn hn.,/, U. __3. 1 1 II . Hum 


tiu.rl y year.- ol Inal under the old system, gigantic as have been undoubtedly the Strides made 

10 PCrfeCtl ° n thC " mufecture 0f what becoi t^tTple 

The evil which has been thought by some persons to counterbalance these advani-.o™ ,< 

" np ,he “ f ** * **~13SK 

"• r ; Pnns fI-> secrrtwy to the Government of Bengal, unless indeed a state- 
", f v i'i‘: ha | kspear that , he conceived that Government would consider the facilities 
. ~ J ' ur "puuns to .told lands, to be. sufficient, and that they were not prepared 

rp-* < ,°J ,t _ suggestion for removing m toto the prohibitory laws made in that 

{, ( 11 cTjn^id( j ied as expressive of an opinion adverse to any further relaxation. 

, . r * ob|, - f:tl 1 °! ie !, ‘ couched in the following language: “ Tlie unrestrictedantho- 

hr V - .?^ ea , ni5 t0 J ° ^ * anr ^ being subject to the local criminal law, is a measure 

ri 1 ' , JO ilun s ‘ ;in • *y venture upon at present There are many well-informed 

s'.ivv I , j 0 . not the right of holding land to be. at all connected with the neces- 

<Ht < outroi or baioiiran residents; who think the latter equally indispensable, whpthm 
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“ I am not of this opinion. The unqualified removal of the restrictions of Europeans 
holding land would open to them a new branch of speculation, not entered upon by “them 
hitherto, because of their legislative exclusions, viz. land jobbing, or other zemindarry 
jobbing. The purchase of tenures sold by the courts or collector for arrears, or for private 
debts, with a view to profit from enhancing the revenue drawn from the ryots, is, and most 
fortunately for the credit of the Government and nation, has been, since 1793 , confined to 
natives. Had the old families, holding rajugees and zemindaries, which, to the extent oi 
more than halt of the Government jumma for Bengal, were sacrificed to the inflexible rigour 
of the Cornwallis system, seen their estates, one after the other, fall into the hands of 
Enghsh adventurers; had they seen these people watching about the collector’s cutcherry 
lor a bargain purchase at each public sale, their feeling, and that of the great body of the 
people, towards their governors, would have been widely different from what it now is. It 
cannot, however, be necessary to enter on this ground; suffice it, that hitherto, notwithstand¬ 
ing that natives have carried speculation in zemindarry purchases to a mischievous extreme, 
so as to call for a legislative remedy for the evils which ensued, there has been no land 
jobbing by Europeans: there have indeed been occasional purchases, and more frequent 
jauns be namee, that is, in the name of the native dependants, or their children; but these 
have, all been subsidiary to other speculations, to aid the extension of indigo cultiv ation, or to 
afford facilities for more chimerical projects, wliich have been attempted everywhere with 
various success ; and the farms have been taken, and the purchases made, with an anticipa¬ 
tion of loss on the bargain more frequently than the contrary. Nothing of the kind has 
been entered upon as a primary object of speculation, and that simply because it was for¬ 
bidden, and because no capitalist, at Calcutta would advance the funds for engaging in such 
a line of adventure s<> long as it was so. If the restrictions were at once to be removed 
wholly, this line of adventure must be expected to be superadded to those other inducements 
to reside and seek fortune in the interior which now exist; and while the number of advea- 
turers would be augmented beyond measure, their relation with the people would be more 
complex, and the materials of collision would be infinitely multiplied, while the single re¬ 
straining authority at present possessed by Government, in its power of removing Europeans 
without trial, would become wholly inefficient. 

“ With what face could the Government ask to reserve to itself a pow f er of removing 
a man from his inherited or purchased free hold ? And how can it be reconciled to the laws 
and prejudices of England, w hence confirmations of this authority will have very shortly to 
be solicited, to leave in the hands of Government the means of separating the proprietor 
from his fee-simple, and die tenant, encouraged by the law to embark capital freely in a spe¬ 
culation for Increased produce, from his tenure, at the moment p. rhaps when it begins I > 
yield return? VVhat has been said hitherto applies only to born subjects of England 0 ; their 
legitimate descendants, born in this country, with the rights of their parents in respect to 
law, and those of their country for location, will be much more embarrassing. In short, 
what is meant to be urged is simply this : that wholly to remove existing restrictions on the 
residence and occupation oi land by Europeans, before we have a local law strong enough 
to control Europeans, or a legiffatute competent to make such a law, would be beginning at 
the wrong end.” 

On these objections the Bengal Government remarl 
sidti the supposition that the possession of lands Wt 
manner calculated t.o excite disturbances* Of all pro] 
fully taken from its owner, excepting through the 
administered; and as the eyes of Government, of its 
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^ c which natives alone were parties; since of the latter, generally speaking our European 
i? !l eLS ' * me 5^ y, y functionaries can know little out the name. In the Western Provinces, sales for arrears are 
opoansin n . now happily almost unknown.; none are made without the express sanction of Government, 
and the errors and misapprehension in regard to the rights and interests of the several 
cl ? sses connected with the land, to which mainly are to be ascribed the extensive alienation 
of property that occurred in several of those provinces, are, we trust, in a great measure 
corrected. It does not consequently appear to us that any argument against encouraoino- 
Europeans to settle in the interior, by granting to them the privilege of holding landed pro¬ 
perty, can be drawn from the unhappy prevalence of sales in former periods.” & 

‘ ii a .Minute which accompanied the letter just quoted, the Governor-general remarked, 

•* If the authorities in England entertain any alarm lest Europeans should be induced in any 
considerable 'lumbers to resort to India, and to settle in the interior on the mere speculation 
o: holding land with a view to the profits of rent, I have no hesitation in avowing my con¬ 
viction that such alarm is wholly groundless. The European capitalist can, in my opinion, 
only find his advantage in India in the production of articles for the home market, or in 
effecting some great improvement, which accomplished, he will rarely find any advantage in 
retail eng land merely for its rent. Such indeed is the value, I am given to understand, 
natives set upon land, that I think it probable that they would be enabled to buy out all 
Europeans holding tenures, in which some great improvements had not been made, or which 
were not hold in connexion with some valuable mercantile concern.” 

Ilev.Letter, Bengal, other place it is stated, “ Already, too, landed property bears a high value in the 

January i ; 7 o, maiket; instances we (the Governor-general in Council) understand not being wanting of 
;> sales to natives at 20 years* purchase of the net rent/* 

1 h : corn etness of this opinion seems scarcely to admit of a doubt. The skill and talent 
of the European capitalist enable him to employ his capital in undertakings which yield 
a much greater interest for liis money than he can derive from simply holding land. 

la corroboration of this opinion, it is asserted by the planters (hat Europeans hold but 
^ v ei j •■'Uial! proportion of land in Calcutta and the few other parts of India in which alone 
tJ c • are permitted to become proprietors. 

b ?inich profit could have been derived from "jobbing” in land as (from indigo planting 
the law which prohibits Europeans from holding land would have been evaded for the one 
purpose as it has for the other. The proportion between the two modes of employing 
eapdw will not be altered bv the removal of the restrictions, or if at all, it will be altered 
in favour of the cultivation of indigo. 


Although Mr. Baylev (member of the Council of Ben ? al) signed the letter, from which 
many extracts nave been made, favourable to the abolition of restrictions on holding land 
t he considered some alteration of the laws and judicial institutions of the country requi- 
,e before any considerable relaxation could safely take place. 

“ But, anxious as I am,” he says, “that much greater facilities should be granted, with 
e object of encouraging European British subjects to invest their capital and employ their 
ill in unprovmg the products of India, I still feel that, under the present state ox our laws 
id judicial institutions, they could not be permitted to occupy extensive landed property in 
c iiitorio* of the country, except upon conditions corresponding with those which were 
olutions of Government of February last. 
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‘ Whenever the British Legislature shall see fit to aeelare that all 
natives, residing in the interior of our provinces in India,.bull be sub) 
lationp, and to the same local tribunals, civil and criminal f and shal 
sufficient powers for that purpose, enabl the British Government in 
improve our judicial institutions to the extent which may from time * 
sary ; from th d moment the unrestricted admission of 1 European h 
fr^t permission to acquire and hold landed property on an equal 
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Effects which would probably result from removing or relaxing the existing Restrictions on (77.) Conduct of 
Immigration to and Residence in India, Europeans in India. 

On this topic a great change of opinion appears to have taken place in the minds of the *y 0 n 2 3,7,2s, 2:-, 
Company's Indian servants since the question was examined by a Committee of the whole 34 , 35 , 55 * 14/75/79/ 
House in 1813 . All the witnesses examined on that occasion entertained great apprehension 8S > 38 > 9 i, 94 ,* 
of danger, should immigration to India be freed from restriction*. The evils which they feared ^ io°’>^ 37, 

were, that many of the English colonists svho would then settle in India would ill-use and 46,54* 74,76, Qb , si, 
oppress the natives; violate their social and religious prejudices, from ignorance or con- 94 ,122,1S8, 242 ,^ 67 , 
tempt; degrade the British character by drunkenness, misconduct, or the frequent punish- 75 91 ^ 
merit to which they would subject themselves; and thus render the natives discontented, 294. 
weaken their respect for the rulers of the country, and either drive them into actual 95 » 27 $» 295 - 

insurrection, or predispose them, at least, to avail themselves of any invasion, or other lm * 9 27 ^ £/,> - 
favourable opportunity of casting off the power of England. Some of the witnesses uppre- 38,54,76, ss, w, j 
hended also that settlers might join the armies of the native princes, or enter into intrigues 
at their courts. By several of the witnesses belonging to the military profession, the danger Sir J. Malcolm, 68, < .* 
to be apprehended from this latter source was not, however, esteemed of great importance. ^?s^ n Co ^98 irn ' 
Another ground of alarm was that free settlers, whose right to reside in the country 1 should J - ^ 
npt be dependent on the will of the East India Company, would despise its authority, bring ^ Maleu -24a. 
its power into discredit with the natives, and thus encourage the native princes to rebel. 

These apprehensions were founded, in general, on the supposition that the influx of Euro¬ 
peans would be large, and that they would continue subject, in criminal cases of an aggra¬ 
vated character, to the courts at the Presidency exclusively. 

It was considered by several of the witnesses that British subjects could not be placed in 94, 261, 262. 
all respects under the jurisdiction of the native courts without great inconveniences. Some 276. 
feared that such a measure would degrade the European character in the minds of the 
natives. 

But few of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1830 were examined on this point. Those who were, expressed sentiments favourable to 
the extended settlement in India of respectable Europeans, capitalists, and persons possessed 
of skill. 

From the immigration’ of individuals of these descriptions, the witnesses expected great 
advantages to the country; but most of them entertained strong apprehensions that Euro¬ 
peans oi the lower, and perhaps even of the middling classes, would do great harm; that Mr.Robertson Mo 
they would be “apt to lose all that is good in the European character, and to acquire al! nutesofEvi mnee. 
that is bad iri the native character in India.” 

These gentlemen considered that any very extensive influx of settlers would greatly 
endanger the Government of India, and be productive oC evils of considc olo v agnitir l to 
the native population. One of them (Mr. Elphinstone) suvs that “ uny very considerable 
community of Europeans in India would be very unruly, and very ditlicult to manage on 
the part of a Government which must always be arbitrary in bs character. If there wore, 
a great body of discontented colonists, such as at the Cape, for instance, I think their 
clamours would probably weaken the Government very much with the natives. r l heir Hon.M .y Elpbin 
disagreements with the natives would also he very dangerous; and 1 think there would be slon ,.’ 3 £ V hK me. 
a great increase of the feeling, which therfc is now only among tlm Lower orders of Euro¬ 
peans in India, of contempt and dislike for blacks.” 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, considers “that too much facility cannot be given to vhe 
ettlement of capitalists in India, supp>. .mg the Government to retain the power of sending 
them out of the country, and of sending them from one district to another, in case of their 
being guilty of any oppression, or creating any great disturbance.” 

Another witness, Mr. Chaplin, thought the extension, if limited, of the system of^lie nr r, 
might produce advantage; but that “the entire control of Government must : mays he 
preserved 97 over the European Settler?, “othu wme they will bring the Government into 
constant collision with the courts of judicature at the Presidencies: and that collision 
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tends not only to degrade the Government, but very much to lower the dignity of the court 
it.bc it. 

In anc hoi answer to a question, the same gentleman uses the following lan<mau-e:If 
European!; were allowed unrestrictedly to settle in the interior, I have no doubt ?t would 
ultimately to the stripping the natives of their lands, depriving them of every office 
; employment however subordinate, and ultimately reduce them to the most degraded 
state of a conquered people.” 

Several of the witnesses point out the necessity of subjecting the European settlers to 
the local criminal courts, especially if their numbers are to be greatly increased. 

The only judicial authority who has said anything on this subject, in the returns so often 
quoted in this report, is Mr. Banvell, commissioner of Allypore, whose remarks have been 
already quoted. 

The Government of Bengal express opinions decidedly favourable to the encouragement 
of European settlers in India, though, as the occasion which gave rise to these expressions 
a discussion on one of the points on which the question turns only, viz. the relaxation 
of the restrictions on holding land, it remains somewhat doubtful what other relaxations 
they would approve of, with a view to such encouragement. 

They consider, in the first place, that the number of Europeans who will settle in India 
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:an never be large, which at once removes the principal source of clanger. On this point 
hey say, “ Satisfied as we are that the best interests of England and India will be pn> 
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m .M-.a by the free admission to the latter of European industry and enterprise, our per- 
str.sion is scarcely less strong, that with every possible encouragement, the settlement of 
oh; countrymen in this country will be far short of the number which is to be desired, 
whether regard,be had !<• the extension of commerce and agriculture, to the good order of 
the country, to the prompt, cheap and equal adnimistration of good law, to the improve- 
mellt <■; the people in knowledge and morals, or to the strength and security of our power.” 

In his Minute accompanying the letter just quoted, the Governor-general says, “ The 
•bjeiH or.s to the admission of Europeans into the intenor of the country were originally 
urged, and justly urged, under circumstances very different from what now exist; and there 
cue oe no doubt that th< r intercourse extensively would have been offensive to most of the 
e.itjw s of rank, at <1 inlluen -e, whom v.o found in the countiy on first acquiring it; even the 

natives whom w uployed in the administration of the country required time to become 
accustomed to our lwh.u and modes of acting. A great change, however, has now taken 
place, at least m thi,; par of India: here, excepting in rare cases and in tracts little likelv 
to be the seal of Eaton an speculation, we no longer employ in the public service natives 
of rank and influence derived from preceding rulers. We have long intermeddled in »il 
the miuutite of judicial and revenue management, affecting the persons and prouertv of our 
subjects; the present generation have grown up under, and are accustomed to us; many, 
indeed, of the wealthiest and most influential are of our own creation, and are sufficiently 

Pr r. f’ Plir,, 1- Ox ' in ^ 


intercourse. 

•aph on this subject in the letter of the Bengal Government, to which the above 
attached, points out more at lenglh the circumstances which have existed in 
calculated to do away that strangeness with which, in new countries, the Asiatic 
essttrily regard the European;” and proceeds thus: u Our native officers are th< 

of our wnl. fn 1 IV.) ll V/ t 1 1 v* t 1*1 f • T Ll fru I 1 1 i J ■ r»l 4 • r* 1-1 il •» .• u I ti m a... .. 


conversant with the general habits and character of Europeans to benefit instead of suffer* 
ing by the intercourse.” 

A paragra 
Minute is atta 
India, u cal 

must neces ^ __^ _ ____^ 

creatures of our will. In many districts, too, the British settlers are already numerous, 
and, however multiplied, their residence would no longer occasion the fears and jealousies 
;it nnght be supposed to follow die introduction of a race of strangers, even if the system 
o. our Government, and course of proceedings prescribed for its officers, had not operated 
t •> accustom die community to the European character. In so far as these observations are. 
applicaole, it seems to be clear that there is little room for the apprehensions that 
tje eil tertaincfl f it were proposed suddenly to introduce a body of British adventurers 
f ru s recently conquered or acquired, and still nosaessed by natives of influence and 
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Another reason given by the Bengal Government for desiring to see the number of Euro¬ 
peans in India increased, is, “because the presence of a considerable number of them in 
the interior o the districts must tend essentially to secure for our judges and collectors 
(if not wilfully blind) that information, to the want of which past failures must chief! ,' be 
ascribed. J 
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Rev. Letter, 1 Jau. 
1830, pars. 9,10. 


fre , el X ac1mi 1 t ’ t,Ult m proportion as European settlers multiply, the necessity of 
modifying the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more 
urgently felt. 

“ But the changes which the utmost conceivable increase in their numbers would render 
necessary, may, we conceive, be easily made without any essential alteration in the mineral 
system established for the admininistration of affairs.” 


Mr. Bayley s opinion on this subject is, as has been shown by an extract already quoted 
from his Minute, limited by certain conditions. He is not of opinion that it would be safe 
to venture upon any considerable relaxation, of restriction in the existing state of affairs 
but confidently advocates the unrestricted admission of European British subjects into 
India as soon as certain modifications may have been made of the laws and institutions of 
that country. 

“ Concurring (he says m another part of the same Minute) generally in the sentiments 
which have been expressed by the Right lion, the Governor-general, arid Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in regard to the great moral and political advantages to be anticipated from the 
extensive employment of British skill and capital in India, I will only say that this object 
may m iny judgment be safely accomplished, without injustice or injury to the native 
inhabitants, and without exciting dissatisfaction on their part; provided always, that the 
European British resident he subject to the same lav/s and amenable to the same tribunals 
as the native, and that the Supreme Government be vested with sufficient powers to modify 
nprove our laws and judicial institutions to the hill extent which circumstances may 
render desirable. * J 


Mr. Bayley s Mi¬ 
nute. 


The opinions which have just been quoted having been expressed incidentally while dis¬ 
cussing another question, it nowhere distinctly appears whether the views by which they 
weie dictated extended to the abolition of the system of' internal licences, and with if, 
consequently, of the power now possessed by the Government of removing Europeans from 
the interior at will. ° r 


i]^ various opinions here brought together, considered in conjunction with the evidence 
whir ) has been adduced respecting the effects that have been produced by the settlciV'ut of 
Europeans m India, seem to establish the following propositions : 

That the immigration to India of capitalists and men of education is considered by all Kvldenn Lard*’ r 
parties as calculated to confer advantages of great importance on that country as well as on mittee,iB30 ° m " 
England. Elphinstone, 16 ?, 158 , 

169 , 1 ? 3 . 

Chaplin, 186 . lloberuon, 104 . Rickards, * 84 . 

That . lie most complete state of freedom* cftmrfrori labourers could not go to Iridia romBen- 

. ‘dl, and arte ns only m such numbers as could find employment in toae 1 mg! and super- p ; iI > 1 . T unuarv isso. 
intending native workmen. 1 See also Min. of Evi- 

rpi . ., . ,, , denoc. Committee of 

that the only persons from whom mischief could be feared, who would emigrate to that "Me House, 1013, 
countiy, are adventurers from clashes c onsiderably above the (jonunuii labourer, in education. 1*0,130,151. 

Tln.t the rtstnations on emigration to India ate rendered ne, ,,sary, if at all, only by the 
mty of restiannrjg su.di ad vent avers wink i 1 vj r <• m tiic nv(. nor. 

These propositions appear to be umveivaljv, or almost nniveradiV assented to, bat here 
opunou divides. . 

The Govemor-ueneral comsidorslthat nil the per* s y’ :> weald go to India, if ev.'-y 
restriction were removed, might be- restrain.,) by the powers at present posse*, d ov,, 

3 H \ Europeans 
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EVIDENCE on EAST-INPIA AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rickards’ Evi¬ 
dence, Lords Com¬ 
mittee. 


Sir T. Munro, 127, 
155 - 

Buffer, 391. 

Evi. Commit. 1813. 
Cockuurn,269-276. 


Europeans by the Company’s courts. Other opinions, among which is that of Mr. Baylcy 
(member of the Council), consider that it would be necessary, to effect, this purpose, to render 
Europeans subject to the local courts, and to the same laws as the natives of India; but 
that this alteration of the law would render the freest immigration safe, and in a high degree 
beneficial. 

Several of the witnesses examined in 1813 considered that the power of removal from the 
interior, and from the country, which the Company now possesses, must be retained; and 
some are of opinion that this power would be insufficient, unless accompanied by limitations 
on immigration. . t 

The subjection of Europeans to the local courts, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as natives are subject to them, is certainly desirable in one point of view. It would 
remove an appearance ol partiality in the law towards Europeans, of which the natives fre¬ 
quently complain. It may be doubted, however, whether either the complete subjection of 
Europeans to the local courts, or the system of licences, and the power of removal attached 
to it, are calculated to afford any important check on the misconduct ol European settlers. 

Opinion of Nizamut Crimes committed by Europeans with their own hands are rare; and it is only with 
A daw hit Jud. Let. relation to such of them as amount to felony, or at least to gross misdemeanor, that Euro- 
froui Bengal, peans are exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s criminal courts. To the civil 

i June 1830, p 1 7; courts they are already liable, in all cases arising between them and natives; and the only 
difference between the two classes, in respect to civil suits, is, that actions between parties 
who are all Europeans are cognizable by the Supreme Courts exclusively, and that native 
plaintiffs have their choice of bringing any civil suit against an European, either in the King’s 
Court at the Presidency, or in the local court of the Company. 

Of the distinction made in civil suits, the effects appear to be unalloyed mischief: their 
abolition would perhaps enable redress to be obtained by legal means for some injuries 
which can now be decided only by force, and consequently tend to prevent affrays and dis¬ 
turbance ; but, at the same time, there seems to be no reason to believe that either such 
abolition, or the subjection of Europeans to the local criminal courts, in all cases, would 
prevent any considerable proportion of the disputes and affrays that would otherwise arise. 
The cases of felony or gross misdemeanor committed by Europeans, which alone would be 
affected by the alteration, are, as has been already stated, veiy rare. 

The power of withdrawing (at the will of the Government) the licence to reside, is of so 
invidious a nature, and its exercise subjects the Government of India to so much clamour 
and obloquy, that it can rarely be resorted to, even in cases which would fully justify its 
employment. For all useful purposes it is almost perfectly null. Its occasional enforce¬ 
ment crushes the individuals on whom it kills, without producing any considerable effect in 
deterring others. 

To substitute, however, for this power, the mere subjection of the planters to the local 
criminal and civil courts, would, if the former has any effect at all in the way of restraint 
on their conduct, be insufficient. One principal use of the power of removal is to provide 
for the cases of misconduct, which, from being performed through the medium of third 
persons, or from some other cause, cannot be brought home to the planters. To provide for 
these cases it is clearly insufficient to make the planters simply subject to the local courts for 
their own acts. 


Mr. Ross, same Let¬ 
ter, p. 8. 
Beerbhoom, iii. 

p. 13°- 


Jud. Letter from 
Bengal, lJunei 830, 
par. 7. 


C on tier. '! orshedubad, iii. 157. It is desirable, and even necessary, to make them subject /to those courts, 
\b u:. Beer-boom, iii. 129. as a preliminary step to enable the Government of India, which alone c.an 

jud Letter from Beug.il, 1 June, have sufficient information for the purpose respecting dw.;tils, to provide the 
1830, P^r. 8. >^ec also opinion of l aws necessary to subject them to proper control. 

Court of Nizam.or Adawiut,'same 1 

Letter, par. 7. Commr. Bareilly, ii. 254. 

But beyond this, it wid be requisite to erect into crimes many acts, or rather to consider 
as t vidence of crime many circumstances* which it would be unnecessary and highly improper 

to 
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to treat in this manner, in a country provided with more efficient means of restraining - 

offenders. 

Thus it would probably be highly desirable to adopt the plan suggested by Mag. Dacca, in. 178—279. 
several of the magistrates and other judicial authorities, of rendering the planters Commr.Furruckabad,ii. 222. 
liable, under many circumstances, for the misconduct, at least when frequently Mag. Nuddeab, iii, 136. 
repeated, of their servants in the conduct of the affairs of the factories. Ma S- M'ymeusing, v. 25. 

Such a law, accompanied by provisions for compelling the planters to register the names 
of their responsible servants in the local courts, and to answer for their appearance when 
required for the purposes of justice, appears to be calculated to have great effect in prevent¬ 
ing disturbances. 

There is no reason why expulsion from the district, or even from the country, should not 
be inflicted as a punishment for misconduct of a gross kind, or frequently repeated, on the 
part either of the planter himself or of his servants, if connected in the latter case with the 
affairs of the factory. 

And it can scarcely be doubted that such expulsion, or even a smaller punishment, 
inflicted by a court of justice after trial, and in pursuance of a distinct positive law, would 
be a much more efficient instrument than any arbitrary power, because it would be less 
obnoxious to complaint, and therefore capable of more frequent application. 

It has been objected, that to give the power of inflicting heavy punishments to courts 
acting under a body having interests in some respects opposed to those of the private 
settlers, would be productive of great inconvenience. That the power would occasionally Opinion of Nizamut 
be misused, and its exercise constantly subject to suspicion, and looked upon with Adawlui; Jud. 
jealousy. Letter, 1 June 1830, 

But the substitution of such a power for that of withdrawing the licence of settlers, and par ’ 7 
removing them from their property, without trial or reason assigned, cannot be objected to 
by the private settlers (except in respect of capital cases or others, in which the punishment 
is greater than that of removal from the interior or from the country), on any other ground 
than this, that the power of removal is so unpopular that it affords little or no check upon 
their conduct, or in other words, that in practice it is at least in a great measure inefficient, 
and that the power proposed to be substituted would be more effectual. 

To obviate the evils of subjecting private settlers to the Company*s judges in criminal See Jud. Letter, 
cases of importance, it has been proposed by Mr. Ross, that Europeans should iC in the 1 June 1830.par. 7. 
very few instances ” in which their trial would be necessary, be tried by a jury composed of 
natives and Europeans in equal numbers. 

The difficulty to be overcome is to obtain, as jurymen, persons who have no strong interest 
either for or against the planters. 


It is to be feared that Europeans for the jury could, in most districts, be chosen from 
indigo planters only, persons having a strong interest to protect any European charged 
with an offence committed in the conduct of his business; while, on the other hand, little 
reliance could be placed on the integrity or firmness of natives in the exercise of such 
a function. 


With a view to avoid the various difficulties which surround the question, it has been 
proposed by some persons io make an exception of capital and other cases of a heinous 
nature, leaving them, as at present, in the exclusive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but 
extending the power of the Company’s judges to all others. 

Either with or without a jury? the substitution of punishment by law, for the present 
system of licences, might certainly be made with great advantage, both to the settlers and 
to the peace of the country. The former would acquire security from arbitrary expulsion, 
while the efficient power of (Joverhment to restrain crime would fee.augmented. 

TJ 3 The 



Settlement of 
Europeans in India. 


Chaplin's Evidence 
before Lords’ Com¬ 
mittee, 1830, 
Harris’ Evidence 
before Lords* Com¬ 
mittee, 1830. 


Kev * Lelt «r, 

1 January 1830. 
Mill's History. 

MS. Het iv,p. 247, 
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rhepennis.ion to hoid land would prevent many disturbances, by diminishing the number 
of individual transactions in which the European capitalist would find it necessary to 
engage in the prosecution of his undertakings, and consequently diminish the number of 
disputes, the subjection of the planters to h'eavy punishment sometimes even to expulsion 
lrom the country, for the misconduct of themselves Q r their factory servants, would discou- « 
ra ge the practice of recurring to force to settle those disputes which would occur. And the 
combined influence of these two causes would probably be sufficient to admit of the restric¬ 
tions on emigration into, well as those on residence in India beino- removed, without 
increasing the disturbances and evils which now arise out of the residence of Europeans in 
that country. On the contrary, it is probable that, with these alterations, the residence of 
the greatest number of persons who would be induced to go to India, in case all restrictions 
were abolished, would be accompanied with fewer and less acts of violence than the residence 
m the insignificant number which now reside there is under th system. 

The great increase which would take place in the quantity of European capital and skill 
attracted to India, and the facilities which would be afforded for their freer and more beneficial 
employment, would greatly augment the advantages which India, England, and all con- 
' 1 tlv 'picul productions have derived from the employment of 'European capital and 

skill m India. 1 

Employment should he provided for a greatly increased population; the morality and know- 
ledjf ot Uie people would be improved; waste land be brought into cultivation; improve¬ 
ments introduced in agricultui’e and manufactures; rents augmented; the revenue of the 
country increased and rendered more easy of collection; a wide field would be opened for 
■i more profitable employment of British capital than it finds at home; new products for 
exportation may confidently b0 expected, as well as great improvement in the quality, or 
diminution m the cost of those already produced. 

Hie demand for British manufactures would be increased, not merely by an augmented 
cuiaiid 110m India, but by the encouragement afforded to their consumption by the decreased 
( 'p 4,1 p JI ' ^ r ‘d quality of materials employed in their production. 

imt tittle hope can reasonably be entertained of raising the condition of the Indian 
>0!nt in the scale of comfort which would enable the mass of the population to 
become coasc . •manufacture*, or of putting au end to tl al practice of 

apis-ali. is to /. h'jul acts for tin: decision of disputes, until the law is rendered capable of nrn 

gw* ry0t h ° m °PP re “" ,on and spoliation, and of affording legal mean - of redress for all 

To effect tins object perfectly , ipany alterations arc required in the law itself, in the system 
of procedure, m the judicial establishments of the country, and in the police which act under 
, To .1,0 Of „f , r :>hmt di J ic , l!ties of 

themselves, some of winch, such as those connected with the’difference of langui 
(act insuperable. Many suggestions have, been offered for improving the law itself; but the 
amendment of this branch is i hat which offers least.difficulty ; it will also be of little efficiency 
untiJ (lie lucltci:! establishment is rendered more efficient. The most, importmit alteration, 
tuu> vi htcli wou'd produce the greatest effect, is the increase of the numbers of judicatories. 

I he expense ot sending from England the number of j udges required to render justice acces- 
sible to the mass oi the population would be enormous, and so utterly beyond the means 
ailorded by ike revenue A the country, that none bf those who have given opinions on the 
iubjcct have proposed 

Among the principal advantages wliicli have always been expected from the encouragement 
ot private nt in India are the facilities which it number 

0 J M 'h< -ivoic;.s, mid the efficiency which the piesence pf numerous Europeaus would lend 
hem, 

iMr. R'*ss is ot opinion that natives might be found to fill the office of npoousiff or judge 
vt jry smii I •f'-triot, ot ^iiificient integrity and ability to be entrusted.wjlh all causes ansintj 
between the planters and the native cultivators. „ N 

Mr! Turnbull 
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Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Prinsep consider that the persons who now fill the office of moon- 7 “ — 

siff are not in general of a character to be entrusted with such powers; but they are of j v# 2 ^* 

opinion that those powers might be confided to natives of the class now employed as 393* 
sudder ameens. 

To amend the police, many of the planters propose that a European should be appointed gee Mr. Levccster’s 
to superintend several stations, and to stay a month or two in the year at each of those plan, vol. iv. 
entrusted to his care. 

A plan has been suggested by an Indian periodical, which seems worthy of serious consi¬ 
deration, namely, to lay a tax on the planters of the districts in which their operations give 
rise to numerous disturbances, for the purpose of maintaining -such an additional number of 
European judges or magistrates as might be found necessary to ensure the peace of those 
districts. 

The expense would fall on those persons whose operations render it necessary, and the 
planters would avoid the burthen of maintaining the fighting men whom they now employ, 
the expense of the law-suits in which their affrays involve them, and also the heavy losses 
which they frequently suffer, notwithstanding the expensive establishments wlm h they main¬ 
tain to protect tlieir property. 

The appointment of additional judges might be extended from time to time to the various 
districts as they became disturbed, if the influx of Europeans should be found to produce 
that effect. 

Supposing the judicial establishments to be improved in any considerable degree, most of 
the objection- on of Europeans into India fell to tl ound. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was strongly opposed to relaxation in the present state of the insti- Evidence before, the 
tutions of India, considered that if judicial establishments were improved, free settlement Committee of the 
would be beneficial. *hole House, 1813 , 

Were the judicatories rendered sufficiently numerous to protect the ryot in the secure P* 47- 
enjoyment of the produce of his industry, it is probable that the population of India would 
rise in the scale of wealth, civilization and happiness with extreme rapidity. The people 
appear to be industrious, economical and intelligent, and to be kept down only by the absence 
of all security for the produce of their industry, and the poverty in which they are plunged 
by the oppressive conduct of the rich around them. 

Their situation is very different from that of the red Indians of such countries as Mexico, 
or of the population of many other nations. The Hindoo is kept down by a force which, 
being removed, would leave him with industry and enterprise capable of making rapid 
advances. The red Indian requires not merely the removal of a w eight, but the application 
of exciting causes. Industrious and enterprising habits must be inculcated by a tedious and 
slow process before any considerable progress can reasonably be expected from a people in 
such a situation. 
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(78-)—AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Imdigo Imported into Great Britain and Ireland, 

specifying the Countries from which Imported, 


YEARS. 


1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
iSOl 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
l80G 
1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
J 8l I 
1813 

1813 

3814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 
i8fio 

1811 

1822 

1823 

1824 
*38*25 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO 

From the 

British Possessions 
in the East Indies, 
including the 
Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena. 

Foreign 
Possessions 
in the 

East Indies 
and the 
Philippine 
Islands. 

British 

West Indies, 

including 

Honduras. 

Foreign 

West Indies. 

United States 

of 

America. 

Florida. 

lbs. 

lbs. 1 

lbs. 

i lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

'♦The Records foi 

these Years 

were destroy 

r ed by fire. 



1 . 54)291 

- 

302,011 

1,800 

682,441 

11,000 

253,345 

- 

93,857 

- 

765,241 

48,000 

363.046 

- 

62,253 

458 

940,857 

1,070 

622,691 

- 

39,025 

565 

1,060,164 

60,600 

371,469 

- 

28,848 

2,749 

828,194 

4,000 

531,619 

- 

46,687 

6,343 

626,042 

78,800 

465,198 

- 

38,807 

263 

589,132 

8,883 

581,827 

- 

57,094 

7,621 

659,725 

48,469 

881,854 

- 

35,132 

17,415 

625,945 

42,964 

1,364,620 

- 

119,059 

47,809 

720,477 

- 

2,862,684 

- 

115,569 

4,735 

574,429 

24,479 

3,898,157 

- 

36,571 

7,655 

402,382 

3,829 

1 , 754,233 

- 

69,072 

226 

276,507 

6,344 

3,862,188 

- 

63,753 

8,778 

51,811 

- 

2,634,070 

- 

92,978 

122,080 

97,000 

535 

2,674.317 

- 

339,945 

78,352 

437.809 

4,273 

2,112,045 

1 " 

580,029 

25,000 

160,136 

- 

2,267,411 

- 

207,288 

9,547 

172,528 

12,340 

2,529,508 

- 

39,777 

15,013 

2,861 

57 

2,641,019 

- 

55,576 

15,780 

10,215 


4,608,871 

- 

25,132 

28,229 

25,513 

• 

2,612,181 

- 

69,599 

82,697 

94,594 

m m 

5 , 323,147 

- 

3.35.633 

159,584 

139,819 

m m 

5,216,040 

- 

163,278 

76,079 

25,031 


2,108,086 

- 

513,163 

18,115 

3,018 


5 , 077,906 

- 

164,529 

1,207 

72,738 

• _ 

4,382,642 

- 

325,411 

14,794 

26,672 

m m 

4 , 447,947 

- 

165,163 

- 

6,ioo 

- 

The Records for 

this Year were destroyed by fire. 



6,752,540 

- 

2*9,111 

10,291 

81 


5,543,222 

- 

3°>494 

36,846 

- 

- 

7,2:38,114 

* 

35 ,115 

. 

2,128 

• 

4,964,843 

- 

10,428 

2,247 

6,559 

. 

5456,645 

- 

27*243 

30,422 

28,514 

- 

3,688,694 

- 

54*350 

43 ,i‘o 

6,284 

- 

4,922,750 

- 

121,568 

30,336 

4,727 

- «• 

3,935,633 

- 

78,305 

5,799 

2,770 

- 

2484,356 

- 

254,989 

6+,253 

3,619 

- 

6,553,354 

. 

530,552 

39,445 

8,044 

- 

4,564,969 

- 

307,777 

61,105 

37,903 

- 

6,159,765 

1,650 

281,026 

29,025 

100,600 


7,652,946 

26,709 

28.3,571 

9,271 

17,089 

• 

6,384,996 

21,530 

230,669 

127,417 

58,666 

- 

9,660,152 

24,689 

77,806 


26,107 

— * 

5,965,128 

*7*263 

212,021 

70,502 

56,318 


7,920,17a 

6,685 

87,285 

5,156 

3,972 

■» <*» 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Brazil. 

Foreign 
Countries 
on the 

Continent of 
America, 
formerly under 
the dominion 
of Spain. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48,757 


42,036 

30,433 


74,167 

5,019 


18,104 

12,437 


20,511 

43*337 


1*599 

21,628 

- 

- 

43,712 


253 

2,959 

• 

- 

188 

- 

- 

w 


176 

418 


948 

. 24,518 


* 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

13,388 


50 

62,078 


1,097 

12,211 


11,130 

132,199 


5,490 

63,548 


2,063 

129,517 

- 

- 

99,311 


12,877 

336,687 

- 

- 

238,675 
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Germany. 

The 

Netherlands. 

France. 

Portugal, 

Madeira and 

the Azores. 

Spain 

and the 

Canaries. 

Gibraltar. 

Italy. 

Other 

Countries, 

and 

Prize Indigo. 

TOTAL. 

lbs. 

lbs . 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3.039 

12,878 

40,691 

79,258 

398,100 

. . 

8,000 


1,693,509 

3 , 6 -H 

11,096 

11,452 

133,796 

666,979 

- 

900 

- 

1,978,290 

15,870 

8,340 

17,231 

167,662 

300,643 

- 

- 

400 

1,877,830 

1.793 

6,700 

18,764 

81,808 

204,461 

- . 


40 

2,096,611 

7,962 

244.615 

60,748 

96,647 

319,066 

- 

i,i 53 

636 

1,966,087 

15,000 

76,678 

51,222 

50,392 

355,859 

- 

65 

- 

1,838,707 

2,797 

10,224 

105,541 

95,428 

287,389 

- 

3 ,i 2 5 

\- 

1,606,787 

20,316 

15.934 

15,606 

60,092 

385,339 

- 

1,212 

5,265 

3,130 

1,856,365 

8,153 

17.325 

i 9> 01 3 

51,873 

187,936 

- 

64,708 

1,957,583 

2,891,292 

17.576 

100,406 

- 

130,027 

312,647 


- 

78,671 

6,285 

37.454 

- 

53,028 

534,649 


43,331 

30,982 

4,287,625 

33 , 49 1 

- 


40,710 

107,049 

- 

- 

48,191 

4,578,035 

9 ,i 9 2 

1,319 

- 

6,916 

18,270 

778 

- 

147,221 

2,290,078 

21,034 

8,168 

48 

- 

15,736 

1,225 

2,241 

- 

27,434 

4,054,248 

- 

- 

22,164 


50 

- 

1 64,971 

3,041,836 

23,597 

- }- 

- 

59,986 

6,023 

4,998 

- 

121,434 

3,750,734 

12,470 

12,210 

- 

3,168 

4,000 

10,227 

- 

26,008 

2,951,293 

4,507 

9,708 

500 

973 

207,848 

. - 

20,733 

26,495 

2,933,873 

5,964 

7,220 

19,005 

5,628 

399 >° 7 6 

308 

- 

130,518 

3,154,935 

181 

3,260 

1,050 

66,139 

168,842 

1,426 

- 

197,641 

3,161,129 

1,025 


- 

30,087 

21,962 

300 

- 

612,492 

5,353,611 

9,668 

- 

- 

i 7> , 94 

4>334 

22,372 

1,201 

17,735 

2.931,575 
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N . B. — The word Rep . refers to Report, the Figures following to the page thereof; Appx. p. refers 
to the Appendix, and the Figures following to the pagein the Appendix. 

— - ---- - - --- r - - — -■ 


A. 



ABKARREE . See Sayer. 

Account . East-India Company are required, within fourteen days after the ist of May, to 
lay before the Houses of Parliament, accounts, Territorial and Commercial, made up 
according to the latest advices which shall have been received, Rep. p, 30. 

Adam , John . Minute of John Adaui, Esq., Governor-general of India, dated 12 June 1S23, 
Appx. p. 329. 

Addiscombe. By the charter 1813, rules and regulations for the government of Addiscombe 
are subject to revision and approval by the Board of Control ,Rep* p. 16. 

Administration of Justice. See Justice, Administration of. 

Adultery. Specimens of Hindoo laws, showing the punishment awarded to different castes 
for adultery, Appx. p. 53. 

Advances . Vi bole of the advances made in India for the purchase of investment for 
Europe, from 1814-13 to 1826-27, inclusive, Rep . p, 63. 

Agency. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in 
Council at Bengal, dated 13 December 1830, on individual agency for collective boards, 
Appx. p.316. 

Minute of W. Blunt, Esq., Member of Council at Bengal, on individual agency for 

collective boards, Appx. p. 3*5 - Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, Member of Council at 

Bengal, on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. p.327 - Minute of Lord 

W. Bcniinck, Governor-general of India, oa individual agency for collective boards, 
Appx. p. 327, 

Agents. See Political Agents. 

Agriculture. Miserable system of agiioukure in India, Appx . p. 86. 
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Ahrauty, Mr. Extract from bis letter to the registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut, 1823, on 
the outrages committed by indigo planters against the natives in pursuing their supposed 
rights, Appx. p. 393. 0 

Akber, Institutes of Akber, compiled by his intelligent minister; one volume of which is 
employed upon the religion and sciences of the Hindoos, Appx . p.44. 

Alexander the Great . Principles upon which he formed his policy after his conquests in 
India, Appx . p.114. 

Alexander fy Co. Representations of this firm to the Government, that under present laws, 
sufficient protection was not afforded to planters of indigo, Appx . p. 456. 

All Murdhum . See Canals. 

Alivcrdi Khan. Wars consequent on his usurpations, Appx. p. 17* 

America . Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from the United States, 1780- 
1830, Appx. p. 518. 

See also Political state of India. 

Appa Sahib • See Nagpore. 

Arcot. Wretched condition of the people, Appx. p.6. 

Army: 

1 . Kings. 

2 . Native . 

1 . Kings: 

Expenses of King’s regiments serving in India, which are defrayed in this country, are 

repaid to His Majesty’s Government by the East-India Company, Hep. p. 48-Number 

of King’s troops in India limited to 20,000, Rep . p. 48. 

2 . Native: 

In addition to the military retrenchments ordered by the Finance Committee, 1828, 
Court of Directors issued orders for a specific reduction of the army, Rep. p.46- —Com¬ 

plicated duties of the soldiery in India, Appx. p. 130. 

See also Commissariats. Military. 

Arsenal. Expenses of the arsenal at Fort William on an average of the last ten vears 
Appx. p.310. y 9 

Artillery. Improvements introduced by the Marquis of Hastings in the transport of 
mortars, &c. for the purposes of sieges, Appx. p. 135, 136. 

Asiatics. Are not well qualified to make a beneficial use of delegated or mixed power, 

Appx. p. 6-Inquiry into the measures which might be adopted by Great Britain for 

the improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects; and answers to objections, 

App . p. 82. 

Astrology . Practised to a great extent among the Hindoos, App. p. 73-Magistrates 

are bound to have skilful astrologers about them, Appx. p. 74--No affair of importance 

E a t this day undertaken without consulting a soothsayer, Appx. p- 74. 

At torn us. Circumstances under which the Court of Directors have granted or refused 
licenses to attornies or attornies’ clerks to reside in India, Appx. p. 347 * 

Auber, Peter. Letter from Peter Auber, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., transmitting 
rutement of number of licenses to proceed to and result? in India granted since 1834, 
Appx. p. 365, 
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Auxiliary Courts. Established in place of zillah courts, which had been abolished ; these 
courts are only half the expense of zillah courts, Appx. p. 260. 


Avcia See Extraordinary Receipts. 

Azores . Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Portugal, Madeira, and the 
Azores, 1780-1830, Appx . p. 518. 


B. 

Bagdad. Expenses of the native agent to the East India Company at Bagdad, Appx. 
p. 238. 

Bajee Row. See Peishma. 

Bald&us. See Ceylon. 

Banians. Banians and all the trading part of the community are capable of long seden¬ 
tary application, Appx. p. 42. 

Bank. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the establishment of the Madras 
Government bank, 182S-29, Rep. 40. 

Bankruptcy. Extract letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal, (Financial department) dated 2 April 1828, on the subject ot the 
failure of a commercial house; sold by a judgment-bond to another firm; eilects 
upon the natives in the interior whose produce was seized, having been sold to the 
failing house, Appx. p. 393. 

Barker^ Colonel Sir Robert. Neither promises nor oath9 have been able to bind the 
Hindoos to their engagements, Appx. p. 36. 

Barbda. Recommendation of Sir John Malcolm for the abolition of the office ot Baroda 

resident, Appx. p. 234-Proposal for carrying its reduction into effect, and coosolidat- 

ing the office vvith one to be named the Political Commissioner at Guzerat, Appx . p. 235. 

Barristers. Circumstances under which the Court of Directors have granted or refused 
licenses to barristers desiring to settle in India, Appx. p. 347. 

Bayley , Mr. Memorandum by Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, dated 1 January 1821,0a 
the subject ot the civil servants employed by the East-India Company, Appx. p. 339 * 

Bax, X Minute ol John Bax, Esq. on the Judicial and Revenue system at Bombay, and 
civil allowances at this Presidency, dated it> June 1829, Appx . p. I/O. 

J 3 ech.tr, Mr. Was the first person who had the integrity and resolution to call the attention 
of Government to the failing-off of the revenue aud the state ot the country, * 7 ^ 9 * Appx. 
p. 10-Value of his suggestions during the famine, 17(>Q, Appx. p.11. 

Behar. War with Cossitn Ali, and consequent acquirement of this province b\ the British, 
Appx , p. 7. 

Benares. Annexation of this district to the British provinces, Appx. p. 4-Has received 

the full benefits of the improvements made in Bengal, Appx. p. 22. 

See also Navy. 

Bengal Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 83 — Po^ulatioin^ of these Upper or Western Provmcj^ 
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returns of 1826, Rep . p. 83-Settlement is now in progress in these provinces, depend¬ 

ing upon a very detailed inquiry into the state of the ryots, and the various dealings and 
rights in the villages, Rep . p. 84. 

War with Cossim AH, and acquirement of the Dewannee of Bengal, Appx . p. 7. 

See also Local Government . Revenue. 


Bengal Civil Service. See Civil Establishments. 

Bengal . First seat of the British Empire in the East, Appx. p. 3--Right of the British 

to their territories in that country, Appx. p. 4-Outline of the effects of our power 

upon the population of Bengal, Appx. p. 2*2-Low quantity of produce extracted by 

this country annually from Bengal, Appx. p. 23-Number of circles of revenue and 

police commissioners, district judges, magistrates, and collectors, joint magistrates and 
sub-collectors, deputies, native judges, commissioners of revenue and police, sudder 

judges and commissioners in Bengal Western Provinces, Appx. p. 222-Average value 

of the trade between Calcutta and the Persian Gulf, Appx. p. 296. 

Bentinck , Lord IV. Minute of the Governor-general of Bengal on individual agency for 
collective board, Appx. p. 327. 


Bernier. His opinion of the degraded state of the Hindoo character, 1670, Appx. p. 33. 

Betel. No monopoly of betel; sale and cultivation both free; advantage of this to the 
inhabitants of Vlalabar, who are much oppressed by the tobacco monopoly. Rep. p. 95. 

BhopauL Reward to the Nawaub of Bhopaul for the liberality with which he had sold all 
hi$ jewels to maintain the British troops, Appx. p. 141. 

See also Mahratta . 


Birman Empire. Concurrence of the sovereign with the Mahrattas in their intention to 

drive the British from India, Appx. p. 138-Message from that sovereign demanding 

the cessiou of provinces, Appx . p. 138-Answer of the Governor-general, Appx. 

p. *39- 

Bishop of Calcutta. Warrant for nominating must be countersigned by the President of 
the Board of Control, Rep. p. 17. 

Blunt, Mr. Minute of W. Blunt, Esq. on individual agency for collective boards. Appx 
P- 3 2 5* 

Boards. General administration of public affairs is carried on by boards, Rep. p. 21_ 

At Calcutta there are Boards of Revenue, Salt and Opium, and Trade, Military, Marine 

and Medical; at Madras, Medical, Marine and Revenue, Rep. p. 21 - General tenor 

of evidence proves they are practically inefficient, Rep. p. 21. 

Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in Council 
at Bengal, dated 33th December 1830, on individual agency for collective boards, 

Appx. p. 316-Minute of William Blunt, Esq. on individual agency for collective 

boards, Appx. p. 325-Minute of Sir C. T. Metcalf, Member of Council at Bengal, 

on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. p.327^-Minute of Lord W. Ben- 

Bnek, Governor-general of India, on individual agency for collective boards, Appx. 
P-327* 

Board of Control. Power of the Court of Directors materially limited by the Board of 
Control, Rep. p. 12——Despatches for India prepared by Directors are supervised by the 

board, Rep. p. 12---In case of collision between the Court and Board, an appeal lies to 

the King in Council, Rep. p. 12-Despatches which they have originated ; alterations 

made in despatches of the Court of Director$,Z&/>. p. 12,13—-Their pcAver with the Secret 

0 ■ ■ - Committee, 
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Committee, and influence in cases of war, peace, and negociations v/ith Indian princes, 

Rep. p.14--Constitution of the Board, Rep, p.15-Whole responsibility rests with the 

President, Rep. p. 16-Acts by which appointed and regulated, Rep. p. 16-Power of 

Commissioners, Rep. 17, 18-Collisions have taken place between the Board and 

Court of Directors; inconveniences of these differences of opinions; suggestions for 

a remedy. Rep. p. 19-Suggestion* that one or two commissioners should be persons 

who have served in India, Rep. p.20-Patronage exercised by the Board and the Pre¬ 

sident, Rep. p.27. 

Board of Customs. Present and proposed establishment of the Board of Customs at 
Bengal, Appx. p. 324. 

Board Rates of Exchange. Rates of exchange at the commencement of the Company's 

present term, Rep . p.62-Grounds on which the East-India Company haveobjected to 

these rates. Rep. p.62-Advantage derived from the Territory from the use of Board s 

rates to 1S28-29, according to the computation of the Company's Accountant-general, 
Rep . p. 62. 

Board of Revenue . Present and proposed establishment ot the Board of Revenue at 
Bengal and Madras, Appx. p. 324, 

Boat-Master. Recommendation for the abolition of this office, which might be done 
without injury to the public service, Appx. p. 304. 

Bombay. Number of commissioners of revenue and circuit, judges, magistrates, and col¬ 
lectors and sub-collectors, Appx. p. 226-Expenses of the court of requests at Bombay*, 

Appx. p* 240-Petty sessions a court peculiar to Bombay ; recommendation for the 

abolition of the office of assessor, Appx. p. 242*--Number ot native commissioners 

employed under the Bombay government; amount ot their emoluments; average allow¬ 
ance of each individual, Appx. p. 248-Average annual value ot exports and imports 

to and from Bombay and the Persian Gult, 1821-22 to 1827-28, Appx. p 29b. 

Sec also Judicial Officers . Local Government . 

Brahmins. Mi*. Bernier’s opinion of their conduct, Appx, p* 33—- Brahmins are 
generally the worst of all the Gentoos, Scraf ton, Mr., Appx. p. 33 _.Centoos genera ily 
crafty, superstitious and wicked; the Brahmins pre-eminently so, Appx. p. 34 ' ' h° 

have cultivated learning, have certainly evinced themselves an acute, subtle, and pene¬ 
trating order of men, Appx. p. 42——Specimens of laws which establish distinctions in 
favour of the Brahmins and the other superior castes, Appx. p. 5 ° ro . s a science 

called Kurremheypak, by which can he discovered what was done by men m a xormci 
suite, Appx. p. ; 8. 

Sec also Castes. Endowments. 

Breton , Dr* See Medical Schools. 

Brazil. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Brazil, 1780-1830, Appx. 

P * 5l8 ’ . • ' . ' 1 * 

Bridges. Numerous bridges built during the administration of the Marquis of 1 Hastings 

in India, Appx. p. * 49 * 

Bvckhndumshire, Mali o(. His opinious on the probability of an extended permission to 
Europeans to reside, in ludia, Appic. p. 361, 362. 

Buildings and Fortifications. Charge tor buildings and f<mifteat»ons, 1814-15. and several 
subsequent years, Jiep. p. 43 * 

See also Military Buildings. 
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E ul loot eh. Is a ^ upon fees in kind which the village artizans receive from the culti¬ 
vators, Rep. p. 95. 

Burmese Cessions. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from this source 
in the year 1828-29, Rep. p.40. 

Bussorah. Expenses which might be saved by following the suggestions of the Finance 
Committee relative to the residency at that place, Appx . p. 239. 

Buying and Selling . Specimens of Hindoo law as to the settlement of payments for taxes 
on buying and selling, Appx. p. 54. 



c. 

Calcutta College. See College at Calcutta. 

Calcutta. Improvements made in the city during the administration of the Marquis of 

Hastings; squares formed; tanks built; new streets, &c. Appx. p. 150-Quay called 

the Strand ; advantages thereof for the purposes of transport of merchandize, Appx . 

P« 15°-Calcutta Civil Finance Committee; their appointment, with certain of their 

reports; and minutes, &c. of Government thereon, Appx. p. 156-Circular letter from 

the Government of Bengal to the Governments of Madras and Bombay, 10 Oct. 1828, 
Appx . p. 157. 

See also Bengal. College at Calcutta. 

Canals. Attention given to these means of internal communication during the administra¬ 
tion of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. 149-Restoration of the canal of Ali 

Murdhun, Appx. p. 149-Proposal to form a canal from the Hoogly to Calcutta, for 

t‘:e purpose of enabling merchandize to be transported with greater security, Appx. 
p. 150. 

Canaries. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Spain and the Canaries, 
1780-1830, Appx. p. 518. 

Canning, Right Hon. George. Letter from the Right Hon. George Canning to the Chair¬ 
man and Heputy Chairman of the East-India Company respecting permissions to proceed 
to India, Appx. p. 363. 

Capital Stock. Amount of capital of the East-India Company, 1708, 1786, 1789 1704 
Rep. p. 34-Manner in which their capital was raised, Rep. p. 34. * ~ ’ 

Captain-general. This power has on one occasion been superadded to that of Governor- 
general; is an appointment from the king, Rep . p. 21. 

Cardarnnm*. Is a production of the mountains of Malabar, Canara, and Coorg, Rep. 

p, 94——Process of cultivation, Rep. p. 94-Land on which they are produced pays no 

assessment. Rep. p. 94-Collection of duties farmed by the government. Rep. p. 94 

In Canara a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation, Rep. p. 94. 

Carnatic. Consequences of the first interference of the British, Appx. p. 3,4——War 
against Hyder Ali and the French, Appx. p. 20. 

Cashmere. See Holy Places. 

Cabin*. Belief .of the Hindoos as to the origin of the four great classes of Brahmins, 

KiK terccs, Vyv.e ; and Sooders, ^/xr. p. 47-Baneful effects of these distinctions in 

discouraging all liberal exertions, Appx. p. 47-The whole fabric is the work of a 

ciarty and imperious priesthood, Appx. p. 48-Specimens of laws which establish di$~ 

tincuons in favour of the Brahmins, and the other superior castes, Appx . p. 50. 
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Cattle . Great loss occasioned to indigo planters by the eruption of herds of cattle which 
frequently devestate large tracts, Appx. p. 484-Pounding cattle on a charge ot stray¬ 

ing among the indigo appears to be a method very frequently had recourse to, Appx. 
p. 491. 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Many large tracts of lands are lying waste in conse¬ 
quence of the feuds of different claimants, Appx. p. 483. 

See also Bengal. 

Ceremonies. Worship and ceremonies practised by the Hindoos, have the effect of vitiat- 
ingaswell as stupifying their minds, Appx. p. 70——Description of the ceremony of 
Poojah, Appx. p. 72. 

Certipore. Treachery shown to the nobles of by Gainprejas, from whom they had solicited 
assistance, Appx. p. 38* 

Ceylon. Authority of Baldaeus as to the number of Christians in Ceylon, 1633; number 
of children in the schools at that period, Appx. p. 93. 

Chaplains. See Church Establishments. 

Charter. Charter granted by King William, 1698, foundation of the privileges now enjoyed 

by the East-India Company, Rep. p.34-Acts of Parliament which have continued the 

Charter under certain limitations. Rep. p. 34. 

Christianity. Importance of the introduction of the English language into India, as 

a medium of conveying the knowledge of our religion, Appx. p. 86, 98-119-Reasons 

for the practicability ot the introduction of Christianity among the Hindoos,Appx. p. 88. 

-—-Opposition that may be expected from the Brahmins, Appx. p. 89-Means by which 

Christianity might be forwarded in India, in spite of the Strongest opposition which could 

be offered, Appx. p. 90-State of Christianity among those denominated Portuguese 

in India, Appx. p. 92-Opinion of Dr. Robertson as to the number of Christians in 

India, Appx. p. 95-Want of missionaries, Appx. p. 95-Christianity formerly 

more spread in India than at present, Appx. p. 96-Manner in which Christianity 

should be introduced into India, and its necessary results, Appx. p. 98, 99, 104-120* 

See Ceylon. Dutch. Roynan Catholics. Swartz , Mr. Xavier. 

Christian Knowledge. Extract from the Transactions of the Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, 1795, Appx. p. 124. 

Christians. See Religion. Syrian Christians . 

Church Establishment. Number of chaplains at present in service, not sufficient for the 
wants of the people. Rep . p. 27 -Want of additional bishops, Rep. p. 27* 

Circuit and Appeal. Abolition of the Court of Circuit and Appeal at ( uzerat; anti saving 
of expense by the arrangement, Appx. p. 244. 

Civil Affairs. Specimens of Hindoo law as to their awards in cases connected therewith, 
Appx. p. 54 * mi * ' j 

Civil Allowances* See Bax, J. 

Civil Buildings. Expenses of civil, territorial, and commercial buildings on an average 
for the last ten years, Appx. p. 310. 

Civil Cases. See Indigo Planters. 

Civil Charges. Increase of civil charges, Rep. p, 43--—-Heads of accounts under which the 
civil charges were so largely increased, Rtp, p. 43 * 44 * 
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Civil Engineers . Recommendation to abolish the offices of the civil engineers at Canara, 
Cud cl a pah, Tanjore, &c. Appx. p. 263. 

Civil Establishments. Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Governor-general 
in Council at Bengal, dated 24 February 1830, on establishments of civil servants in 

India, Appx. p. 228 - Greater number in India than are required, Appx. p. 229- 

Number of substantive appointments in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, Appx. p. 232. 

Abstract statement showing the number of civil servants appointed to the Bengal 
civil service during 40 years, and the deaths and retirements incident to the same, re¬ 
ferred to in Finance Committee Report, Appx. p. 233-Extract of a letter from the 

Calcutta Civil Finance Committee on the civil establishments, Madras, Appx. p. 259. 

Civil Justice. See Bax y J. 

Civil Servants. Number of civil servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 or 

1,200, Rep. p. 28 - -Letter from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the Court 

of Directors, (Judicial department,) concerning civil servants, Appx. p. 328-Minute 

of John Adam, Esq., Governor-general, 1823, Appx. p. 329-Fewer in 1823 than in 

1811, Adam , Appx. p. 330- Necessity for augmentation of the number, Adam y Appx. 

p. 330- Statement showing the total number of civil servants on the Bengal establish¬ 

ment in each year from 1811 to 1823 ; number of servants absent at sea for their health; 
number of writers who arrived in each year; number of deaths and emigrations in the 
civil service in each year, Adam , Appx. p. 336——Minute of J. II- Harrington, Esq., 

dated 18 June i823,p. 337-Memorandum by Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, Appx. p. 339 

-Despatch in the Judicial department to the Bengal government,dated 23 July 1824, 

Appx. p. 342. 

Civil and Military Government. Board of Control superintend all acts which in anywise 
relate to the civil and military government or administration of revenues in India, Rep. 
p* 16. 

Clemy. See Bishop of Calcutta. Church Establishment. 

dive. Lord. Restored to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of Oude, Appx. p. 19-The 

inhabitants of India have no attachment to any obligation, Appx. p. 34- 

Coals . See Steam Vessels. 

Cochin . Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from the subsidies from this 
source in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 4 °* 

Collective Boards . See Boards. 

Collectors. See Judicial Officers . 

College at Calcutta. Young men for the Bengal service enter the college of Calcutta on 

arrival in India, Rep. p. 29-They are there maintained at the Company's expense, 

Rep. p. 29-Has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil service, and 

an expensive establishment. Rep* p. 30-The institution considered disadvantageous 

10 the public service, Rep. p. 30, 

Colonization. Beyond the Europeans requisite for public service, and merchants, navtga- 
tors, v*c., who are useful and important; beyond this their ingress ought not to be per¬ 
mitted, Appx. p. 100-Improbability of any attempt to colonize India from permuting 

the free residence of Europeans, from the nature ol the climate, the dense population, 
and legal appropriation or the soil, Governor-general, Appx . p. 378. 

Contniandcr-iu'-CjUef 7 . Power of nominating the commandcr-in-chief vested in the Directors, 
subject to the approval of the Crown, Rcjj. p, 12. 
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Commerce. See Trade. 

Commercial Capital. Statement concerning the amount of the East-India Company's 

commercial capital, Rep . p.72-Loss upon the Indian trade, gain upon the China trade, 

Rep. p. 73 - 

Commercial Profit . Amount of profit remaining after payment of dividends constitutes that 
surplus commercial profit which is applicable by law to the discharge ot Indian debt, or 

of home-bond debt, Rep. p. 60-Amount of surplus commercial profit which has been 

realized from 1814 to 1831 ; statement showing the amount for each year, Rep. p. 60- 

The Court claim the right to propose the appropriation of surplus profits at such times as 
may appear to them consistent, Rep. p. 60. 

Commercial Property. Comparative view of the commercial property, 1814, 1829, 
Rep. p. 75. 

Commercial and Political. Mode in which separation is made between the Political and 
Commercial finances of the Company, is under the absolute control o i the Board ot 
Control, Rep. p. 17. 

Commissariat. Average of the charges for several years of victualling, for war charges, 
for petty stores supplied to magazines, charges on account ot ioundery, gunpowder 
agencies, gun-carriage, purchase of cattle, supplies to marine, civil department, guilder 
bazaars, timber-yards, Appx. p. 310. 

Commissioners. See Judicial Officers. 

Competition. See Patronage. 

Conquest. British conquests in India cannot be renounced without guilt, though great 
guilt may be contracted in the government of them, Appx. p. 23. 

Contingent Charges. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal, on contingent charges (2 Dec. 1820), Appx. p. 168. 

Resolution of the Governor-general at Bengal, on contingent charges (8 Dec. 1829), 
Appx. p. 169. 

Cornwallis, Lord. Benefits arising from his administration of the government of Bengal, 

Appx. p. 20- By the measures of his Lordship’s government, important lights of 

property have been conferred upon the Asiatic subjects in Bengal, Appx. p. 21 *Ls 
opinion, that it will be of essential importance to the interests ot Britain that Luropeans 
shall be discouraged from colonizing and settling in India, Appx . p. 357 ° 

Correspondence. Number of letters received by the Court of Directors, the Board of 
Control, and interchanged between them since 1784; manner in which correspondence 
and the details of the local governments of India is received by the home authorities, 
Rep. p. 1 7 < 

Correspondence, Committee of. Number of members of which it consists; each member 
must have passed through the Committees of Buying and Warehouses, and Shipping, 
Rep. p. 12——All that relates to the preparation of depatches tor India belongs to 

the Committee of Correspondence, Rep. p. 12-Possible disadvantages ot the present 

mode of forming this committee. Rep . p. 19. 

Cotton. The Company's principal export from India to China is cotton from Bengal and 
Bombay, Rep. p. 74. 

Cotton Piece-Goods, formerly the staple manufacture of India, now almost superseded by 
British manufactures, aided by machinery. Governor-general, Appx - p. 37b. 
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Cotton Twist . A large manufactory erecting by Mr. Patrick for the manufacture of cotton 
twist by machinery; probable effect of such improvements in India Governor-general 
Appx . p. 376. ' s 9 

Councils. Are stated to be no check upon the Governor, when he chooses to exercise 
independent power, Rep. p. 21——They are considered useful in arranging material 
points of correspondence for the Governor-general, and relieve him from a load of 
detail. Rep. p. 22. 

Court of Directors. Consists of 24 proprietors, who conduct the affairs of India * are 
elected by the proprietors; 13 form a court; have the power of nominating governors 

and commanders-in-chief, Rep. p. 12 -In case of collision between the Court and 

Board of Control, an appeal lies to the king in council, Rep. p. 12 - -Are divided 

into three principal committees; duties thereof, Rep.p. 12- Collisions ^have taken place 

between tiie Court of Directors and the Board of Control; inconvenience of these 
differences of opinion; suggestions of remedies. Rep. p. 10. 

Courts of Justice. Venality of them under the nabobs, Appx. p. 10-Were scandalously 

corrupt in the early stages of the British power, Appx. p. 10. 

Sec also Circuit and Appeal. Court of Requests. , Dewannee. Moonsifs . Petty 

Sessions. Phousaaary. Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Zillah. Courts. 

Court of Requests. Expenses of the Court of Requests at Bombay, Appx. p. 242. 

Covenanted Ojjicers . Covenanted officers to be employed itf the judicial and fiscal adminis¬ 
tration of the Bengal Presidency, above the rank of ordinary assistants, Mackenzie , 
Appx. p. 214. 

Statement showing the number of European covenanted servants in the Judicial 
department, employed in the Sudder Adawlut, Provincial Courts, and in each district of 
the Lower and Western Provinces, on 1st May 1810, 1816, 1822, 1823, Adam* Appx. 
P' 334 * 

Covenanted Servants. See Judicial Department. 

Crime. Specimens of Hindoo law concerning punishments for crimes of various descrip¬ 
tions, Appx. p- 52. p 

See also Lazo. 

Criminal Cases. Average number of criminal cases in one year before the Circuit Court 

Madras, Appx. p. 271-Punishments proposed by the Madras Court of Sudder Adaw- 

iut, in lieu of those at present awarded by the Mahomedan law, Appx . p. 274. 

See also Indigo Planters. 

Criminal Law . Alterations proposed by Lord Cornwallis, 1790, Appx. p. 36-Power of 

Hindoos to be forgiven the punishment of crimes by the next of kin, Appx, p. 37. 

Cruelty. Shocking barbarity of Hindoo punishments, App. p. 29. 

C ustoms. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source to the Indian 

treasury in the year 1828-29, Rep. n.40-Revenue from customs, although fluctuating, 

has exhibited a steady improvement, Rep. p. 41—*—Sea customs are collected under the 

same Regulations, by the direct agency of Government officers, Rep. p. 93-‘Amount at 

which they are collected in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Rep. p. 93-Collection of 

duty or; cardamums farmed by the Government to the highest bidder, Rep. p. 94-- 

Hardships endured by the cultivators under this system. Rep. p. 94-System checks 

pruluctipn ; in Caimra a disposition has been shown to abandon the cultivation, Rep. 
p. 94 ' 


Land 
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Customs —continued. 

Land customs of the Madras territories have been rented with great success, Appx. 

p, 263-Proposal for arrangements which would render the abolition of the office of 

collector and the deputy expedient, Appx. p. 263-Recommendation of the abolition 

of the sub-collectors and extra civil engineers appointed at Canara, Cuddapah, and 

Tanjore, Appx. p. 263-Abolition of the office of assistant collector of sea customs at 

Madras recommended, Appx. p. 263. 

D. 

Dacca Muslins. See Muslins. 

Danes. Conversions effected by their exertions and preaching at Tranquebar, under the 
patronage of the English Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Appx. 
P- 94 - 

Death , Punishment of- Indifference with which it is met by the Hindoos, Appx. p. 28 

-‘Punishment by the Hindoo code for designing to procure the death of another, 

Appx. p. 58. [ 

Debt- Specimens of Hindoo law as to awards of punishment in cases of debt, Appx. p. 54 
-Modes warranted by the Hindoo law in recovering debts, Appx. p. 59. 

Debt of India: 

Home Bond: 

Th is debt is composed of securities issued by the Company on their seal, upon which 

they have been empowered by Parliament to borrow money, Rep. p. 67 -Time for 

which bonds can be issued, Rep. p. 68-Limitation to the power of the Company 

raising money, Rep. p. 68-Amount of debt 1750, and at various periods to 1829, 

Rep. p. 68-Hale of Interest paid on debts from 1773 to 1783, from 1783 to 1787, and 

at different periods to 1831, Rep. p. 68. 

Statement of the finance balances, 1814-15 and 1820-21, showing no increase from the 

expenses of the Mahratta war, Appx. p. 145- Policy of not lessening the debt from 

the connexion it cements between the monied interests of the natives and the govern¬ 
ment, Appx. p. 145- The princes of India now invest their riches, Appx. p. 14O. 

Deccan- Letter from the Calcutta Finance Committee to the Governor-genera! in Council 
at Bengal on the abolition of Deccan revenue survey, Appx. p- 258. 

Deities. Character of the whole multitude of Hindoo deities, male and female, is a source 

of immorality, Appx- p. 69-Character of Brahma, Vishnew, Mahatieo, to whom the 

most enormous villatiies are imputed, Appx. p. 69-Hideous appearance of the gene¬ 

rality of Hindoo idols, Appx. p. 72. 

Dependent Princes . State of those governments which aro dependent upon the English, 
Appx. p. 4-7-Impolicy of adding to their number, Appx. p. 7. 

Deportation. Power of arbitrary deportation upon alleged charges, forms an important 

feature in the local administration of India, Rep. p. 24-Measures which might tend 

to lessen the power without danger, Rep. p. 24. 

Despatches. Generally originate with the Court of Directors ; power of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and how exercised, Rep. p. 12, 13-Usual form of making up despatches, Rep. 

p. -Frequent necessity for the secrecy of, Rep. p. 14. 

Davannee. Nature of the office * title of the provincial collector of revoum - under the 
Mogul emperors, Appx. p. 7--In J772 the Company first took upon themselves the 
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Dezcannee— continued. 

eaice of Dewau, Appjx. p. 35-Removal of the Exchequer to Calcutta, Appi r. p. 16 

-Abolition of the court properly so called, that is, the court of the collectors for the 

trial of revenue causes, Appx . p. 21. 

Deuannee Adawlut. Power of that court, Appx. p. 1 6 -Former maladministration of 

justice in this court, Appx. p. 16. 

Directors. Every Director has full cognizance of the affairs of the Company, Rep. p. 12 

--Every Director does not sit on the Committee of Correspondence, Rep. p. 12- 

Consideration as to the possibility of conducting the business of the East-India Corn- 

pan v with fewer Directors, Rep. p. 19--Advantages and disadvantages of the change 

o f Directors by rotation on committees, Rep. p. 19-Patronage exercised by them to 

which no responsibility attaches, Rep. p. 27-No imputation upon the manner in which 

Directors have exercised their patronage, though the mode of nomination not the best 

mode for securing high ability. Rep, p. 28-Compensation proposed for Directors in 

the event of any change in the present mode of patronage, Rep. p. 28. 

Di^eoses. Diseases which according to the Hindoo religion are punishments for crimes in 
a forme* state, Appx. p. 78. 

Dividends. Mode of declaring the dividends by the Court of Directors, Rep. p. 74* 

DundaSj Right honourable H. His opinion that the utmost delicacy is necessary in guard¬ 
ing against an unrestrained intercourse with the natives of India, Appx. p. 357, 360, 

361* 

Dun lop, Mr. Circumstances attending this gentleman’s conduct as an indigo planter, 
Appx. p. 394 * 

D’il ft. State of the Dutch settlements in India, as to the introduction of Christianity into 

i! : Governments, Appx. p. 93-Correspondence with Professor Lewsdgn of Utrecht, 

on the state of Christianity at Colombo, Appx. p. 93-Their empire in India, cause 

of its progress and downfal, Appx. p. 123. 


E 


Easl-India Company. Power in India; date at which they acquired their political power 

in Hindostan, Appx. p. 3--Alterations which took place in 1773, in their government 

in India, Appx. p. 19-Further alterations established by the legislative enactments of 

1784, Appx. p. y 20. 

See also Investment. 

Lad Indians . Testimony adduced concerning the acquirements and abilities of the Anglo- 
Jrnlian population; recommendation to remove invidious distinctions, and their exclu¬ 
sion from office, Rep. p. 31. 

Misplaced jealousy of these people; their inconsiderable number, want of judgment 
hitherto in their education ; wagt of a wider field for their profitable employment; use 
'O i1j< tu of European settlers, Governorrgeneral , Appx. p. 381. 

'dcr.i Governments. Generally careless as to the interests of their subjects, Appx. p. 6. 

Ecclesiastical A ffairs. See Church Establishment. 

- r ' i ‘ Ridiculous belief of the uneducated Hindoos as to the cause of eclipses ; their 
religious ceremonies on these occasions, Appx . p. 72,- 
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Education. Desire for the knowledgeof European science and literature has been awakened 

m the natives by the encouragement of education among them, Rep. p. 26-Schools 

established by the missionaries, Rep. p. 26-General diffusion of instruction pro- 

ducing the most saJutary effect, Rep. p. 26-Company obliged annually to expend 

a ac ol lupees in promoting the education of the natives of India, Rep. p. 30-Gene- 

ral cultivation of the English language highly desirable, Rep. p. 30--Moslem and 

Hindoo colleges have been established at various places. Rep. p. 31-Schools have 

been established at various places, Rep. p. 31. 

Madras: 

Proposed by Sir T. Munro to establish native schools in 
which masters were to be paid, Rep. p. 31. 

Great and increasing promotion of the education of all classes 


every tehsildary; manner in 


during the government of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. \ko- 


of natives of India 

^ o ---- ——^ uoi ‘ u 5 J ’ p. -Easy manner and 

slight expense with which schools might be established in India, for the purpose of 

gratuitous instruction m reading and writing English, Jppx. p. -Literature would 

necessarily follow the introduction of language, Appx. p. 85.-Plan bv which 

general education might be introduced, and lead to most beneficial results, Appx. 
p. 89 —Astonishing progress which a large body of Hindoo youth have made in 
Mi&lish language. Governor-general, Appx. p. 377-Complete 


the study of the 


, . 0 ; ..3//-complete 

and cordial co-operation of the native gentry in promoting education, and in furthering 

other objects oi public utility, Governor-general, Appx. p. 377-Progress of education 

has been exceedingly rapid among Hindoos at Calcutta, Appx. p. 385, 

See also College at Calcutta. Haileybury. Hindoo College. Modem College. 

Endowments, To the Brahmins and pagodas are all esteemed highly meritorious 
Appx. p. 00. G ; J 


English Language. Encouragement and cultivation of the English language in India is 

deemed to be highly desirable, Rep. p.25-General cultivation thereof highly desirable, 

ltep. p. 30 Great partiality exists among natives for English in favour of the English 

language and literature, Rep. p. 30-A powerful stimulus to inquire would be to make 

a certain degree of proficiency a condition of qualification for civil employment, 

Rep. p. 31-Value of the general education of the natives of India iu the English 

language, and of the introduction of our literature, Appx. p. 84-Importance of its 

being taught in India to give the people a knowledge of our religion, Appx. p. ScS - 

Great progress made by the Hindoo youth in the acquisition of the English language, 
literature, and scieuce. Governor-general, Appx. p. 377. 

Establishments . See Civil Establishment. 


Estates . Statement showing the number of indigo factories in the several districts under 
the Bengal government; also the number of European indigo planters, proprietors of 
estates, and the number of European assistants in the several districts under the Bengal 
government, Appx. p 8 465. 

Europeans. Regulations 1766, as to British-born subjects holding lands in India, Rep. 

p. rj2--Europeans hold farms in the names of natives, and are sued iu the names of 

natives. Rep • p* 3 2 “ 7-Principally*indigo farms, Rep. p. 32-Most witnesses do not 

recommend an indiscriminate admission of British-born subjects into our Indian posses¬ 
sions, Rep. p. 33—' Chief reason against their admission arises out of the defective 

state of the judicial establishments, Step. p. 33-Facilities of intercourse have of la it; 

years greatly increased, Rep. p. 33-Apprehensions entertained, 3813, that free trade 

would cause great influx ol Europeans, disproved by returns, 1815 -1828, Rep. p. 33, 

Subject to the authority oi the provincial laws, Appx. p. 21-Beyond the Europeans 

requisite for public service, and merchants, navigators, &e. who are- useful and impurmnr. 
beyond this, their ingress into India should not be permitted, Appx. p. too -Statement 
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Europeans —continued. 

of the number of licenses to proceed to and reside in India, granted by the Court of 
Directors in each year, 1814—1831; of the number of applications refused by the 
Court; and of the number of the latter granted by the Commissioners for the Affairs 

ot India; with a general classification of trades, &c\; Appx . p. 366_Extract letter 

irom the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal (Revenue 
department) 3829, on permission to Europeans to hold land in India, Appx . p. 370 
--Resolution of the Government of Bengal as to the present restrictions on the occu¬ 
pancy of lands in India by Europeans, having notoriously failed of their purpose Amx 
P- 373 - ' 

Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe concurring in the proposition for extending to Europeans 
engaged in the cultivation of indigo,"facilities for holding lands, Appx. p. 3-4 
Entire concurrence of the Governor-general in the sentiments expressed by Sir 
C. Metcalfe on the subject of occupancy of lands in India by Europeans, Appx. p. 374. 

Required improvement in India can only be sought through the more extensive 
settlement of Europeans, British subjects, and their free admission to the possession of 

landed property, Governor-general, Appx. p. 376-Causes which would render it 

impossible to attempt to colonize in India from the nature of the climate, dense popula¬ 
tion ot natives, and legal appropriation of lands, Governor-general, Appx. p. 37S-- 

So far from too great an influx of Europeans, it is feared no encouragement that can be 

offered will induce sufficient numbers to resort, Governor-general, Appx. p. 379_Most 

anxiously feels that the state of the law should be so amended as to oppose no obstacle 
to the settlement of British subjects in the interior, Governor-general, Appx . p. 382. 

In proportion as European settlers multiplied, the necessity of modifying the law 
relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more urgently felt, 

Appv. p. 385 - -Minute of the Governoi-general, dated 8 December 1829, relative to 

the settlement: of Europeans in India, Appx. p. 388. 

Any alarm that Europeans should be induced in any considerable numbers to resort 
to India, and to settle in the interior, on a speculation of holding lands to gain a profit 
by rent, wholly groundless, Governor-general, Appx , p. 301. 

vIih ite of Sii 1 . Metcnite, dated 13 Dec. 1829 on settlement of Europeans in India 

Appx. p. 391 - Minute of W. B. Bay ley, dated 31 Dec. 1820, Appx. p, 301-Various' 

correspondence on the subject, Appx. p. 393-402 -Minute of Mr. Ross, Appx n dG r> 

-Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esqrs. to the Right hon Ge * 

Canning, February 1818, respecting the grant of licenses to Europeans to proceedfo 
India, Appx. p. 346-Remarks by Rammohuu Roy on the advantages and disadvan¬ 

tages likely to result to India, and the government thereof by the British, front per¬ 
mitting Europeans to settle or colonize in India, Appx. p, 466 - .paper drawn up by 

order of the Board of Control relative to the conduct of Europeans in India, containing 
abstract of laws and regulations relating to European settlers in India; effects which 
have result, d from the settlement of Europeans in India, under the restriction of the 

law relating to Europeans, Appx. p. 469-Statement by the Eust-India Company to 

the Committee on Indian Affairs, 1831, ol the number of Europeans resident at the 
several Presidencies in India, 1828, Appx. p. 475. 

See also Licenses. Pat rick, Mr, 

Evidence. Specimens of Hindoo laws concerning evidence, Appx. p, 55. 

Expulsion from India. See Deportation. 

Evil Spirtis. Lowet castes of Hindoos endeavour to conciliate evil spirit •> to deprecate 
tutii? malice, and implore their friendship, Appx. p. 71, 

J£xftation. Sec Sin . 


Extraordinary Receipts. Amount received by the Indian treasury from the 
receipts i iom Avn, Bliurtporc, anti SciucUah, liep. p/40. 


extraordinary 

















F. 

Factories . Number of indigo factories in the several districts of the Western and Lower 
Provinces; number of factories, and extent of cultivation; number of civil and cri¬ 
minal cases decided for and against them and their servants, during the last five years; 
abstracts of opinions recorded by magistrates and commissioners of circuit regarding the 
necessity of further legislative provisions for the effectual subjection of the indigo planters 

and their servants to the control of the law, Appx. p. 403-Statement of the number 

of indigo factories in the several districts under the Bengal presidency; also the num¬ 
ber of European indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and the number of European 
assistants resident in the several districts under'the Bengal Government, Appx. p. 46^ 

See also Indigo. 

Famine. Narrative of the great famine in Bengal, 1769-70, Appx. p. 11 - Several Hindoo 

children purchased by a charitable individual during the scarcity; mothers desired lo 
return for their children when famine should cease; five, number that reclaimed their 
offspring, Appx. p. 30. 

Farming Lands. This first great financial measure, 1772, produced the most unhappy 
effects, Appx. p. 17. 

See also Tobacco. 

Fees. Manner in which moonsifs are paid ; how the payment is evaded^ and arranged by 

the decrees of the Razeennmah, Appx. p. 279 - Regulations proposed regarding the 

stamp institution fee on superior suits proposed to be made cognizable by the district 
moonsifs, &c. Appx. p. 280. 

Finance Committee. Two Finance Committees appointed, one civil, one military, 1828, 
by the Supreme Government in India, Rep. p. 46 - Duties of the Civil Finance Com¬ 
mittee, Rep. p. 46. \ ‘' 

Appointment of the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, with certain of their Reports, 
and Minutes of Government thereon, Appx. p. 156 - Circular Letter from the Govern¬ 

ment of Bengal to the Governments of Madras and Bombay, 10 Ocu 1828, Appx. p. 157 

-Resolutions of the Governor-general iii Council in Bengal, in the Territorial Depart 

ment, 25 November 1828, Appx. p. 158. 

See also Military Finance Committee . 

Finances , Prospective Estimate of. Modes of computing the prospective condition of the 
Finances, Rep . p. 69. 

Financial Transactions. Nature of the financial transactions of the East-India Company 
with the public since they were established under the authority of the 10 Will. 3, 
Rep. p. 4 8 ’ 

Finance. See also Customs. Extraordinary/ Receipts. Pilgrim Tax. Post-office. Revenue, 
Sayer and Abharrce. Stamps. Transit Duties. Tobacco. Town Duties. Wheel Tax. 

Fines. Injustice of the Hindoo code in their mode of receiving fines in lieu of the 
punishment awarded by law to a crime, Appx. p. 63. 

Fiscal Administration. See Judicial Officers. 

Fitter, Dr. See Medical Schools. 

Florida. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Florida, 1780-1830, Appx- 
p. 518. 

Food, Difficult for Hindoos to avoid daily pollution in their food, Appx. 77 









miST/fy. 



Foreign Independent States. See Native States. 

Foundry. Expenses of the foundry at Fort William, on an average of the last five years, 
Appx- p. 310. 

France. Qua ntity of indigo imported into Great Britain from France, 1780-1830, Appx. 
p- 518. * 

Francis, Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Francis, respecting the grant of licences to 
Europeans to proceed to India, Appx. p. 353. 

Franking. See Post-office. 

French. Their policy obliges the East-India Company to interfere in contests which had 

arisen amoDg the native princes, Appx. p. 4-Their empire in the East; its rapid 

decline, Appx. p. 123. 

Fullarton , Colonel. See Swartz , Mr. 


G. 

Gaming. Punishment for gambling in the Hindoo code, Appx. p. 58. 

Ganges. Virtues of the Ganges as a holy river universally allowed to be pre-eminent; dying 
are carried to its edge that they may have a happy passage out of life, Appx. p. 65. 

German;/. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Germany, 1780-1830, Appx. 
p. 518. 

Gibraltar. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Gibraltar, 1780-1830, Appx. 
p. 518. 

Goorka. Treacherous conduct of the King of Goorka in the wars in Nepaul, Appx. p. 38. 

Government of India. One of the most important considerations for Parliament is the 
improvement of the government of India, in India, Itep. p. 22--On supreme govern¬ 

ment proposed for all India, aided by lieutenant-governors at the several presidencies. 

Hep. p. 22-Reasons urged against these alterations, Rep. p. 22-Brief view of 

British territorial administration in the East, Appx. p. 4. 

Government of Nabobs. Their government of provinces, as sanctioned Ly the East-India 
Company, Appx. p. 6-Power reserved by the English, Appx. p. 6-Evil conse¬ 
quences of the nature of their government on the Asiatic people, Appx. p. 6, 10-In 

1772, the authority of the English pervaded the interior of the provinces, and the native 
government, saving the prerogative of the Nabob as chief criminal magistrate, Appx. 

P- J 5 * 

Government. See Home Government. Local Government. 

Gazernor-generul. Power of nominating the Governor-genera! is vested in the Directors 
subject to the approval of the Crown ; Court can recal a governor, Rep■ p. 12- Hns 
a supreme controlling power over the government of Madras and Bombay, Rep. p. 20 

-Can proceed to the subordinate presidencies and assume command, Rep. [>• 20 ~ 

In Council may bring forward any business he thinks fit, Rep. p. 20 —— Can «« t ( ' n *ns 

own responsibility, independent of Council, Hep. p. 21-General duties or the iover- 

nor-general in Bengal, Rep. p. 21, 22. 

Grant, Mr. State of society in India, Appx. p. 4. 

Gun-carriage Agencies. Expenses of, on an average, for several years, Appx. p. 310= 
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Gunpowder Agencies. Expenses of these agencies, on an average of the last ten years, 
Appx. p. 310, 

Gunioor. Zillah court established 1828 ; proposal to attach Guntoor to the jurisdiction of 

the court at Nellore, Appx. p.260-Cause of the formation of a Zillah court at this 

place ; disadvantage of its immediate abolition; proposed alterations, Lushington , Appx. 
p. 269. 

Names of law officers proposed for situations in the native court of Guntoor, as qualified 
for those situations, Appx. p. 280. 

Guzerat. Proposed abolition of the office of resident at, Appx. p.234-Abolition of the 

Guzerat court of circuit and appeal; saving accruing therefrom, Appx. p. 244. 

Sec also Appeal. Circuits. 

H. 

Haileyhiiry. By Act 1813, rules and regulations of this college subject to revision and 

approval by the Board, Rep. p. 16-Design of this college, which was established 1806, 

Rep. p.29.-Advisable to increase the age of the students as to their admission, Rep . p.29 

-Bad effect of the Act of Parliament of 1826, which is stated to have shaken and 

mutilated the whole collegiate system, Rep. p. 29-College has had various difficulties 

to contend with, but has fairly answered what could be expected front its foundation 

Rep. p. 29-Proficiency of its scholars well attested by those who have experienced its 

benefits, Rep. p. 29-Civil servants better qualified since the establishment of the col¬ 

lege than before, Rep. p. 29. 

Half-castes . See East-lndians . 

Harrington, J. H. Minute of J. H. Harrington, dated 18th June 1823, on the defective 
state of the civil service with respect to the inadequate number of covenanted servants, 
Appx. p. 337. 

Hastwgs, Marquis of. Character of decoitsor robbers; general litigiousness of the natives 

of India, &,c. Appx. p. 35-The Marquis of Hastings’ summary of the operations in 

India, with their results, from 30th April 1814 to 31st January 1823, Appx. p. 129. 

Hilly David. Minute of David Hill, Esq. on Judicial and Revenue .administration at 
Bombay, Appx. p. 178 - Minute of D. Hill, Esq. dated 19th October 1830, 22(5. 

Hindoo Colleges . Have been established at various places, Rep. p.31. 

Hindoos. The proportion of the Hindoo population to the Mahomedan is stated as eight 

to one, Rep . p. 26 - Expediency of framing a law for defining and regulating the civil 

rights of natives in case of a change of religion, Rep. p. 26. 

They are a people exceedingly tiepraved, Appx. p. 26, 120--Anddestitute to a won¬ 

derful degree of those qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of society, 

Appx- p. 26-There are castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting 

in their proper profession, Appx . p. 29-Benevolence wrongly imputed to the Hindoo 

character, Appx* p. 29-Cruelty practised by their laws, and to their enemies, Appx. 

p. 29-30 -Their want of natural affection, Appx. p. 30-False views entertained by 

Europeans of the Hindoo character, Appx. p. 31-Character, as drawn by the 

author of the British Transactions in Hindostan, Appx. p, 105-* -Slavish disposition 

of the people, and their want of attachment to their rulers, Appx. p. 112--A race 

of men lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of moral 

obligation, Appx . p. 41--How* influenced by the despotic mode of government 

which is prevalent in the East, Appx* p. 42 —-Former views of native character 

3 Z must 
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Hi n c loos —con tinu ed. 

must now be admitted to require considerable modification, Appx. p. 377-Numerous 

zemindars professing the Moslem faith, though descended from Hindoos, Appx , 

P 377-Have had no sovereign of their own faith for many centuries ; their Jaws 

therefore not properly defined ; consequently when the state of society among Hindoos 

calls for any new provision, it must be proper to interfere, Appx. p. 24-View of the 

state of society among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect 
to morals, Appx. p. 26--Their religion is exclusive, not offensive, Appx. p. 379. 

See also Education. Schools. 

Hindoo Widows. See Suttees. 

Holwell , Mr. Considers the Gentoos a race of people who from their infancy are utter 
strangers to the idea of common faith and honesty, Appx. p. 33. 

Holy Places. Spread through all parts of Hindostan ; sanctity of these places; names of 

the principal towns of this description, Appx. p. 65-Cashmere particularly regarded 

as holy, Appx. p. 65 -Juggernaut, in Orissa, is a place of great sanctity, Appx. p. 65. 

Holy Rivers. Number in Hindostan, Appx. p. 65-Virtues of the Ganges allowed to be 

pre-eminent, Appx. p. 65. 

Home Government. Nature of the Home Government; authorities of which it is com¬ 
posed ; manner in which Directors are elected; number of which the Court consists; 
election of Chairman, Deputy Chairman, &c., Rep. p. 10-12. 

Hugh Lindsay. Efficiency of this steam vessel; voyages performed by her to Suez, Mai- 
calm , Appx. 307. 

Human Sacrifice. Hindoo code of laws according to the Vedes, undoubtedly enjoins 

human sacrifices, Ajrpx. p. 62 - Formerly offered to Kallee the goddess of destruction, 

Appx. p. 62. 

llyder AH. Wav with him and the French, Appx. p. 20. 


I. 

Idols. See Deities. 

Imports , East-India Company- Since 1824-25, the Company have ceased to export mer¬ 
chandize to India; their only exports, since that period, have been military and political 

stores, Rep. p. 73-Motives of the Company for discontinuing their export trade. 

Rep. p. 73——Articles imported by the Company into England from India are raw fciik, 

some silk piece-gocU, saltpetre, and indigo, Rep. p. 74-Company 5 principal export 

from India to China is cotton. Rep. 0. 74-Their only import is tea (rain China, Rep. 

p.74-import trade from India to England is carried on only as a remittance, hep. p. 74- 

Extent and value of the trade between India and the Persian Gull, from the year 
j 821-22 to 1827-28, from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Appx. p 296^ 

Imprisonment. Little heeded by the Hindoos as a punishment, Appx . p> 37 - 

Ivkpn/mhunt. Inquiry into the measure which might he adopted bv Great Ihitam for the 
improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects, and answers to objections, Appx. 
p. 82, / 

Incantations, Form a very large branch In the occult ait.s - I- 05 ? object oi them 

unlimited ; to procure all good, and avert all evil, Appx. p ; 
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India . With the except ion of Bengal Proper, where a general feeling of protection is stated 
to prevail, the British tenure of India is a tenure of the sword, resting 011 the belief of 
natives in our power and military strength, Rep. p. 23. 

The Marquis of Hastings’ summary of the operations in India, with their results, from 
the 30 April 1814 to 31 January 1823, Appx. p. 129. 

India Stock . Qualification for voting for East-India Directors ; motives of persons in hold¬ 
ing stock ; amount of annual dividend. Rep . p. 1 1. 

Indian Expenditure. Orders from the Directors of the East-India Company for a reduction 

of the Indian expenditure, Rep. p. 44-These orders, though extensively acted on, not 

yet fully carried into effect, Rep. p. 45-Cause of the increase of Indian expenditure, 

as characterized by the Court of Directors, Rep. p. 45. 

Indigo. Lands held by Europeans chiefly for the cultivation of indigo, Rep. p. 32- - 

Introduction of capital and employment of a great number of people has been very 
beneficial, Rep. p. 32. 

Improvements introduced in the manufacture of indigo in India by Europear skill and 

industry, Appx. p. So-Plant from whith indigo is manufactured is indigenous in 

India, and the dye extracted from it been used in the East for ages* Appx. p. 477 -- 

Advantages derived to India from the employment of British capital in the cultivation of 
indigo, Appx. p. 477 - Estimates of the amounts annually expended at the indigo fac¬ 

tories in India, Appx . p.479. 

Indigo Cultivation. Carried on in four different ways; description of the various inodes, 

Appx. p.482 - Great portion of the lands under indigo cultivation virtually held by 

Europeans, Appx. p.483 - Subjects of dispute which disturb indigo districts, Appx. 

p. 483- The law relating to indigo contracts has been improved by regulations ; pro¬ 
visions of the regulations, Appx. P.4S8-Effect which the cultivation ol indigo by 

European capital has had on the class of ryots, Appx. p. 500. 

Indigo Planters . State of planters as to holding lands ; hardship of their position, 

Governor-general, Appx . p. 377 ~ 3 7 ^> 3^3 -Occasional misconduct of planters as 

nothing compared with the good they have spread around them, Governor-general, Appx. 

p.378--Losses to which an indigo planter is exposed who has to trust to engagements 

with needy ryots for the produce of fields on which he has 110 legal lien, Appx. p. 383 
-——Willingness of planters in Behar to a considerable outlay of capital tor the purpose 
of irrigation, if vested with an assured tenure under a long lease, Appx. p.384 
Report of Air. Steer on the lawless conduct of iudigo planters in Dacca Jclalporc, Appx . 

P* 393——Of Mr. Ahmuiy on the .same subject, Appx. p. 393--Conduct ot Mr. Dun- 

jop, Appx. p. 393, 398-Statement of European indigo planters in the several districts 

of the Western and Lower Provinces; factories and extent ot cultivation; number of 
civil and criminal cases decided for and against them for the last five years; abstracts 
of opinions recorded by magistrates and commissioners of circuit regarding the necessity 
of legislative provisions for effectual subjection of the indfgo planters and their servants 

to the control of law, Appx . p. 403, 455-Representation ot Alexander & Co. ot the 

position in which* planters were placed by the existing regulations,;Appx. pi 436.— 

Extract containing Mr. Turnbull’s opinions on the law and regulations between n ets 
and indigo planter P-458—-Mr. Waiter’s opinion on the present laws and 

regulations established between ryots and indigo planters, Appx. p. 458 - 
showing the number of indigo factories in the several distr is under the .Bengal presi¬ 
dency ;°al30 the number of European indigo planters, proprietors of estates, and . number 
of European assistants resident in the several districts under the Bengal Government, 

Appx. j>. 465 - Average estimated loss, calculated by the merchants ot Calcutta, to the 

indieo nlautera from the hiitciuiiy of lands held in the uamu of native, Appx . p. 47 * 
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Indigo Planters —continued. # 

Conduct of indigo planters, being a digest of papers prepared by the order of the Board 

of Control, Appx. p. 481-Complaints of planters of the injury they sustain from herds 

of cattle being driven over the grounds planted with indigo crops, Appx . p. 484- 

Grand objects for the government to aim at, not laws for the management of their 
concerns, but in providing for them a speedy and sure application of the laws as they 
stand, Appx. p.488-Different conduct of planters in various districts, Appx, p. 490. 

Indigo Planters , Native . Spirit with which they now prosecute that branch of manufac¬ 
ture which has hitherto been open only to British enterprize, Governor-general , Appx . 
i. 377-Many instances of zemindars employing European gentlemen in the superin¬ 

tendence of indigo factories established on their estates, Appx . p. 385* 

Indigo Trade, Resolutions of the Government of Bengal concerning the indigo Regula¬ 
tions, Appx. p. 451-Regulation for amending the provision of Regulation VI. 1823, 

and for providing more effectually for the enforcing the execution of contracts relating 
to the cultivation and delivery of the indigo plant, Appx. p. 453——Letter from the 
Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal (Judicial Department), 

April 1832, on the indigo trade, Appx. p. 456-Quantity of indigo imported into 

Great Britain, 1785-1789, 1826-1830. Quantity of indigo imported from possessions 

in India, 1826-1830, Appx. p. 477-Minute by Mr. Leicester on the indigo 

trade, Appx. p. 420-Minute of Mr. Ross concerning the indigo trade, and the rela¬ 

tive rights of planters and ryots in their advances and contracts for serving and delivering 

indigo, Appx. p.421-Regulation proposed by them to remedy the present evils, Appx. 

p.428-Mr. Prinsep’s notes on this proposition, Appx. p. 438--Mr. Shakspear's 

notes and remarks on Mr. Ross's proposed Regulation, Appx. p. 445 *;-Minute by Mr. 

Sealy on the indigo trade, concerning the protection of planters with ryots who have 

neglected to sow their seed, Appx. p. 4 2 3 -Minute of Mr. Rattray on the indigo 

trade; loss and vexation to which planters are subject by the difficulty of procuring 

redress for breaches of contract, Appx. p. 4 2 4 -Proposed modification of section 5, 

Regulation VI. of 182.;, Appx. p. 425-Minute of Mr. Turnbull on the indigo trade, 

concerning the evils arising from the system carried on by planters and ryots during the 

planting and gathering the crop, Appx. p. 426-Account of the quantity of indigo 

imported into Great Britain and Ireland in each year, from 1780 to the latest period up 
to which the account can be made, specifying the countries from which imported, and 
quantities received from each, Appx. p. 518-520. 

Individual Agency* See Agency. 

Inheritance. Oppressive law of the Hindoo code in regard to the law of inheritance, 
Appx. p. 59. 

Investment. Consequences of the compulsory measures necessary to be used in providing 
the investment of the Company, Appx. p. 9. 

Italy. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Italy, 1780—1830, Appx. 
P- 518. 


J. 

Jaffier Khan, flourishing state of Bengal under his government, Appx* p* 1 $*- His 
oonduci towards the zemindars, Appx• p. 18. 

Jauts. Conduct of Dyararn, who occupied the fortress of Hat-trass; seizure by him 
of otfr police officers; representations of the council on the subject; preparations for 
war; reduction of Hat truss, and several other Jdut fortresses, Appx, p- 135 ^ 



















Jebb,J. Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esq., to the Right horu George 
Canning, February 1818, respecting the grant of licenses to proceed to India, Appx* 
p. 346. 

Jones , Sir William . Wonderful for his stores of knowledge, Appx. p. 44. 

Joseph , Father. His account of the disputes in the Nepatil, and the cruelty and duplicity of 
all the parties concerned, Appx. p. 38. 

Judges. Bad conduct of the Mussulman judges, 1786, Appx . p. 20-Nabob then 

appointed the Company his delegates in the office of supreme criminal judge, Appx. p. 20 

-Opinions of witness as to the separation of criminal and civil judge* and revenue 

causes, Mackenzie , Appx. p. 187-196-Increase in the number of judges since 1S10; 

Adam , Appx. p. 329. 

See also Judicial System. 

Judges, Native. Caution necessary to be used in giving natives employment in the high 

office of judge, Lmhington , Appx. p. 265-Court establishment proposed by the 

Madras Sudder Adawlut for the native judges, Appx, p. 283—-—Native judges of Bengal 

generally under-paid, Appx. p. 289-Moonsitts receive a miserable pittance; useless 

manner in which their time is often taken up, Appx . p. 2S9--Remedy tor this defect, 

Appx. p. 289——Pay which would be fait remuneration for native judges, Appx* p. 2S9 

-Number required in Bengal, Appx. p. 290-Remuneration proposed in tuture T o be 

paid to native judges ; scale as to population in district, Appx. p. 29c. 

See also Moonsiffs. Zillah Courts, 


Judicial Department. Statement showing the number of European covenanted servants 
in the Judicial department employedin the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Provincial Courts, 
and in each district of the Lower and Western Provinces, on 1st May 1810, 1816, 1822, 
1823, Appx. p. 334. 

Judicial Officers. Doubts as to the expediency of drawing an absolute line of separation 
between the revenue and judicial officers of Government, Mackenzie , Appx. p. 187 - 
Covenanted officers to be employed in the judicial and fiscal administuiiion ol the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency above the rank of ordinary assistants, Mackenzie , Appx. p. 214. 

Number of district judges, magistrates, and collectors, joint magistrates and sub¬ 
collectors, native judges, commissioners of revenue and police, sudder judges and com¬ 
missioners in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Appx. p. 223-226— -Reductions in t ie judi¬ 
cial system at Madras, as estimated by the Finance Committee, and as estimated by the 
Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. ,277. 


Judicial Revenue. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source in India, 
1828-29, Rep. p. 40. 

Judicial System. Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal on revenue and judicial system at Bombay, 3 February 

1830, Appx. p. 169--Minute of John Bax, Esq. on the judicial and revenue system at 

Bombay 7 , and civil allowances at that Presidency, dated 10 June 1829, Appx * p. 370 
Minute of David Hil 4 Esq., on judicial and revenue administration, Appx . - 

. 4 m -m > — ' " 1 in “ 


judges of appeal and circ uit, Appx 
proposed for the jut 1 1 

See also Hearts of Justice. ‘ t ourt of 
trates. Moonsiffs. Petty Sessions. 


Jrr m p. 270-Estimated expense of the 

ges of appeal and circuit at Madras, Appx. \\ 283. 
Justice. 1 Court of Requests. Justice, Administration qf 
Sudder Admclut. ZiUi K . 
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Juggernaut. See Holy Places. 

Jury. The jury system is confined entirely within the limits of the supreme courts, Rep. 

p. 24* 

Reasons against the adoption of a system of native juries, on account of inconvenience 
to Hindoos, and the effect of their contending and corrupt opinions, Lushington , Appx. 
p.264. 

Court of Sudder Adawlut not prepared to suggest any plan under which the use of 
juries in trials before native judges could be made either safe or practicable, Appx. 
P- 275 * / 

Justice, Administration of. Alterations which have taken place at various periods in the 
three Presidencies, Rep. p. 99 - And list of papers laid before the Committee: 1. Con¬ 

cerning the instructions of the East-India Company: 2. Discussions relating to the 
measures recommended by the Home authorities, 1814, and changes in Madras, 1816: 
3. Grounds on which the appointment of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit took 
place: 4. Documents relative to alterations suggested by the Calcutta Finance Com¬ 
mittee : 5. Papers showing the extent and expense of judicial establishments : 6. Abstract 
of the judicial regulations of the Bengal code, and of the Bengal Revenue Regulations, 

Rep. p. 100-Benefits conferred on India by British sway, Rep. p. 23-Two systems 

of judicature in India, the Company's courts and the Supreme courts, Rep. p. 23- 

In Company's courts are district, provincial, and sudder courts, Rep. p. 24. 

Hindoo and Mahomedan codes were in general the standard for the respective subjects 
of these laws, but tempered by the mildness of British sentiments, Appx. p. 21-Maho¬ 

metan for centuries had introduced their system of law into Bengal, which was the 

standard of decision in all cases, civil and criminal, Appx. p. 16 -Great reforms made 

by Lord Cornwallis in the administration of justice, Appx. p. 20-Law is now made the 

arbiter in all matters of property, even between the Government and its subjects, Appx. 
p. 2:-Should Europeans be allowed to settle freely in India, the necessity of modify¬ 

ing the law relative to the administration of civil and criminal justice will be more 
urgently felt, Appx. p. 386, 

See aUo Courts of Justice. Judicial Officers. Judicial System . 

K. 

Kallee. See Human Sacrifices . 

Katfywar. Recommendation for the abolition of the office, and that the administration be 
joined to the office of political commissioner in Guzerat, Appx. p. 255. 

Khoodicusi. Are ryots who possess a customary title to hold the lands which they occupy, 
as long as they pay a certain fixed rent, Appx • p, 500. 


L. 

Labour. Great cheapness of labour in India; impossibility of any competition from the 

permission of Europeans to reside in India, Appx. p. 379-In India, in 18)3, from 3 s. to 

0 &. per month; no considerable advance has taken place since that period, Appx. p. 480 

.- M anner in which the native population of India have benefited by the increased 

demand for labour, Appx. p. 480. 

Ladies. System under which licenses are granted by the Court of Directors to ladies to 
proceed to India, Appx. p. 348, 
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Land Revenue. Statement for the year 1828-29, of the amount of revenue derived from 

the land in India, Rep. p. 40-Has materially increased of late years, Rep. p. 41 - 

Forms the principal income of the State, Rep . p. 79.- In 1786, taxes payable by pro¬ 

prietors to Government, was equitably and unalterably settled in Bengal, Appx. p. 20. 

See also Ryotwar. Village System . Zemindary. 

Lands, Tenure of. Constitution was established, 17S6, for the land tenures in Bengal, 
whereby hereditary property has been secured, and the occupant of the soil protected, 
Appx. p. 20. 

Lands in India. Extract letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 
Council at Bengal (Revenue department) 1829, on permission to hold lands in India, 

Appx. p. 370-Memorial from the principal merchants at Calcutta to the Governor- 

general in Council at Bengal, January 1829, concerning the inconveniences which arise 

from the present law as to Europeans holding lands, Appx. p. 372- Resolution of the 

Government of Bengal as to the present restrictions on the occupancy of land in India, 

having notoriously failed of their purpose, Appx. p. 373- Minute of .Sir C. Metcalfe, 

concurring in the proposition for extending to Europeans engaged in the cultivation of 

indigo, facilities for holding lands, Appx . p. 373 - Entire concurrence of the Govern 

gt?neral in the sentiments expressed by Sir C. Metcalfe, on the occupancy .of lands bv 

Europeans, Appx . p. 374 - Minute of the Governor-general in India, on the subject of 

European settlement, Appx. p. 374--Required improvement in India can only be 

sought through the more extensive settlement of European British' subjects, and their 
free admission to the possession of landed property, Governor-general, Appx. p. 376 

-Extract letter from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, to the Court of 

.Directors (Revenue department), 1 January 1830, on the subject of the tenure lands in 

India, App. 1. p. 382-Abstract of the laws and regulations relating to European settlers 

m India, Appx. p. 469-Effects which have resulted from the settlement or Europeans 

in India, under the restriction and other peculiarities of the law relating to Europeans, 

Appx . p. 475-Opinion of the merchants of Calcutta as to the average loss to indigo 

planters, from the insecurity of holding lands in the names of natives, Appx. p. 475. 

Languages. Study of oriental languages most readily promoted by sending the young men, 
directly on their arrival, into the provinces, and attaching them to some public office. 
Rep. p. 30. ^ 

See also English Language . 

Lateals. Organized gangs denominated lateals, live by hiring themselves to fight the 
battles of indigo planters, Appx. p. 492. 

Laic. Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of the chief 

magistrate or ruler, Appx. p« 50 - Specimens of laws which establish distinctions in 

favour of the Brahmins, and the other superior castes, Appx. p. 51 Laws concern¬ 
ing authority, respect, and crimes, &c., Appx. p. 51, 52 - Specimens of those iaws 

which without a reference to caste, give a direct sanction to immorality. Appx. p. 55 ~' 

Of laws which without reference to caste, go upou principles of oppression and injustice, 
Appx . p. 59 ——Of laws which without reference to caste, discover a spirit of cruelty, 

Appx. p. 60-Effect of their laws upon the Hindoos, Appx. p. 43 - Nature of the 

Hindoo laws, Appx. p. 45- Hindoo law stands upon the same authority as ii c Hmdoo 

religion, Appx. . p. 40——And is regarded with a superstitious veneration, Appx. p- 4 1 - 
— — Mahomedans and Europeans have equally respected the prejudices of the Hindoos, 
Appx c p. 46. 1 

Leather Accoutrements. See Military Disbursements. 

Leusden, John. S ec Dutch. \ ' > 
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Leicester , Mr. Minute by him on the indigo trade, as far as relates to the connexion* 
between planter and ryot respecting crops, Appx. p. 420. 

Licenses. Board of Control can give permission to proceed to India even after the Court 

have refused, Rep . p. 17 - Are said never to be withheld, if the applicant can show 

any reason for wishing to proceed, other than mere speculation, Rep . p. 33. 

Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esqrs. to the Right hon. George Canning, 
dated 27 February 181S, respecting the grant of licenses to proceed to India, Appx. 

p.346-Extract from a minute of Mr. Frances, respecting the granting of licenses to 

proceed to India, Appx. p. 353-^Extract of a minute by Mr. Monson, respecting the 

granting licenses, Appx . p. 354-Extract from Mr. Shore’s remarks ori the settlement 

of Europeans in India, 178 5, Appx, p. 35 5--Extracts from proceedings of the Board 

of Trade in Bengal, 1789,00 the subject of licenses, and permitting traders to frequent 

India, Ap]>x. p. 355-Opinion of the Marquis Cornwallis that it will be of essential 

importance, that Europeans should be discouraged and prevented from settling in India, 

Appx. p. 357-Extract of a letter from the Right hon. H. Dundas, 1793, on the 

subject of European residence in India, Appx. p. 357 ? 3^1 -Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire's opinions on this subject, Appx . p. 362 -Letter from the Right hon. George 

Canning to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company, respecting 

permissions to go to India, Appx. p. 363 - Statement of the number of licenses to 

proceed to India granted by the Court of Directors in each year, 1814—1831 inclusive; 
of the number of applications refused by the Court; and of the number of the latter 
-ranted by the Board of Control; with a general classification as to trades, &e., Appx . 
p. 366. 

Life, Prcsenation of \ Commission of a bad action allowed by the Hindoo code for the 
purpose of saving life, Appx. p„ 58. 

I sight house. A Iterations recommended in the mode of procuring an officer to perform the 
cl lilies, which should be done by a person not on the strength of the Indian navy, 
Appx. p. 304. 

Loan. In 1773 Company applied to Parliament for a loan, which was granted. Rep. 

P- 35- 

Local Government. Nature of the local governments of India, Rep. p. 20——Power of 
making and enforcing laws rests in the Governors of the respective Presidencies, and the 
three members iu council, Rep. p* 21, 


M. 


Machinery, Great effect of machinery in this country used in manufactures in superseding 
the labour of India, Governor-general, Appx. p. 376. 

'Mackenzie, Holt. Minute of Holt Mackenzie, Esq. on judicial and revenue administra¬ 
tion, Appx. p» 187. 

Macphcrson , Sir John. Low ebb at which the popular virtues of the Bengalese deserve to 
be placed, Appx. p. 36. 

Madeira, Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Portugal, Madeira, and the 
Azores, 1780-1830, Appx^ p. 518. 

Madras. Actual collections of revenue in the districts under the Presidency of Fort 
St. George fov 20 years, 1808 -9—1827-28, Appx. p. 183——Number of commissioners 

of revenue and police, judges, collectors, sub-collectors, and deputies, Appx. p. 225- 

a Proposed 
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Madras —continued. \ 

Proposed to place the administration of justice under the control of seven judges of 

appeal and circuit, Appx. p. 270-*Average number of criminal cases in one year before 

the Circuit Court, Madras, Appx. p. 271-Reductions in the judicial department at 

Madras, as estimated^ by the Finance Committee at Calcutta and the Madras Court of 

Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 277- Average annual value of exports and imports from 

and to the Persian Gulf from the ports under the Presidency of .Fort St. George, Appx. 

p. 296--Actual collections of revenue in the districts under the Presidency of Fort 

St. George for 20 years, 1808-9 —1827-8, Appx . pt 323. 

See also Bank . v 

Mahratta. Conduct of Scindia* towards the Rajah of Bhopaul; expostulations of the 

British resident; abandonment of the enterprise, Appx. p. 133-Preparations for 

the campaign; secrecy with which they were conducted, Appx. p. 136—.—Charge of the 

war, Appx. p. 137- Confessions of a prisoner of the confederation of native powers for 

driving the British from India, Appx. p. 13S - Terms offered to Scindia; his position 

obliged him to accept the humiliating terms offered, Appx. p. 138. 

See also Birman Empire. 

Magistrates. Collectors of districts invested with the powers of magistrates, Appx. p. 21. 

See also Astrology . Judicial Offices. 

Mahomedans. Mahomedan rulers generally careless as to the iqterests ot their subjects,. 

Appx . p« 6 - Great care taken by them to introduce their language into India when 

they conquered the country, Appx. p. 84-Originally proud, fierce, aud bigoted; they 

are rendered by success yet more proud, sanguinary, sensual, and bigoted, Appx. p. 40 

-Regulations as to punishment of crimes on the abolition of the Mahomedan code, 

as recommended by the Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut, Appx. p. 274. 

Mahratta. Alterations in the judicial system and the administration of justice, Appx. 

p. 244, 245- 

Malabar. Conquest of territory on the Malabar coast by the British, Appx• p. 5. 

Malcolm , Sir Charles. Estimate given in by him of the number of vessels Considered by 

him as absolutely necessary for performing the duty in the Indian seas, Appx. p. 293- 

Objection of the Finance Committee to the plan, Appx. p. 295. 

Malcolm , Sir John. Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s general Minute of 30th November 
1830; On his administration of the Bombay Government: On Indian Navy, Appx* 

P' 3 ° 5 - 

Malwa Opium. See Opium . 

Manufactures. Conviction of many Indians of the immense superiority of our manufac¬ 
tures over their productions, Appx. p. 86. 

Manufactures , Indian. Effects European skill and machinery have produced against, the 
prosperity of India, Governor-general, Appx. p. 376— 1 —Abandonment of cotton manu¬ 
facture in India from the competition of English goods, Governor-gentral, Appx. p. 37^* 

Marine. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the marine atid paid to the 
Indian Treasury, in the year 1828-20, Rep. p. 40. 

Marine Auditor. Proposal for the abolition of the office of marine auditor, and to ti.msfer 
the duty to the civil auditor, Appx. p. 303. 

Marine Board Abolition of this establishment; bus mess of maiim ;u.voui>i'i nt can • 
done by accountant-general at Bombay, Appx p. 303. 

4 A 











Marine Pay Office. Regulations recommended for the future management of this depart¬ 
ment, Appx. p. 304. 

Marine Storekeeper. No occasion for the office of separate marine storekeeper at Bombay; 
principle proposed to be followed at Madras and Bengal applicable to Bombay, Appx. 


P 
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See also Navy. 


Marquis of Hastings. See Hastings, Marquis of. 

Marriages. Manner in which they are arranged among the Hindoos of the higher orders, 

Appx. p. 30_Doubts as to the precautions used preserving the female character in 

reality so much as appearance, Appx. p- 3 1 - 


Master Attendant. Recommendation for the reduction of the salary of this officer at 
Bombay to that proposed for Bengal and Madras, Appx. p. 303. 

Mechanics. Introduction of the principle of mechanics would eflectually enlighten the mass 

of the Hindoo people, Appx. p. 86 -System under which licenses have been granted, 

with a view to limit the number to what may be sufficient for the instruction of natives in 
the useful arts, Appx. p. 347 - 


Medical School. Proficiency of Hindoo scholars under Dr. Tytler, and in the native school 
under Dr. Breton; the pupils of which schools are said to dissect animals, Governor- 
general, Appx. p.377. 

Menu. The Institutes of Menu leave a latitude to the sovereign, with the advice of the 
Brahmins, to make new regulations according to occurrent necessities, Appx. p. 24. 


Merchants. Every reasonable facility given to partners or assistants in mercantile houses, 
desiring to procure license to reside in Iudia, by the Court of Directors, Appx. p. 347 

-Memorial from the principal merchants at Calcutta to the Governor-general in 

Council in Bengal, 1829, on the inconveniences which arise to the prosecution of their 
affairs from the regulations of, to holding lands in India, Appx. p. 37 2 ■ 


Metcalfe, Sir T. Minute of SirT. Metcalfe, Member of Council at Bengal, on individual 

agency for collective boards, Appx. p, 327-Minute of Sir T. Metcalfe, concurring in 

the proposition for extending to Europeans engaged in the cultivation of indigo, facili¬ 
ties for holding lands, Appx^p. 373-Entire concurrence of the Governor-general in 

the sentiments expressed by Sir C. Metcalfe as to the occupancy of land in India by 
Europeans, Appx. p. 374 * 

Military. Effect of the system of divided government of the provinces on the military 

establishments, Appx. p. 7.-Nature of the military castes, their willingness to be 

engaged by any adventurer; take up arms as a labourer would his spade, Appx. p. 112. 
_—Improvement of natives in military skill since our first conquests, Appx. p. 114. 

Military Buildings. Expenses of military buildings in India, on an average for the last ten 
years, Appx. p. 310. 

Military Disbursements. Demand for military stores from Europe in future will be very 

small, Appx. p. 309.'-Average amount of the supplies of military stores for the last 

six years, Appx. p.309-Leathern accoutrements and paint are more economically 

supplied in the country than by purchase from England; Schedules should be ex¬ 
changed between the presidencies, in order to procure the cheapest articles, Appx. 
p. 309. 

Military Finance Committee. Appointed 1828, by the Supreme Government in India to 
revise the expenditure of the three Presidencies, llep. p. 46. 
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Mint. Statement of the revenue derived from this establishment in India during the year 
\ \ 1S28-29, Rep. p. 40. 


Missionaries. Failure of Roman Catholic missionaries, Rep. p.26.-Progress of Protestants, 

becoming daily more successful, Rep , p. 26.-Schools established by them ; number of 

scholars in Bengal, Rep . p. 26. 

Circumstances under which licenses have been granted to missionaries to reside in 
India. Appx. p. 346. \\ 

Monopoly. See Opium. Salt. Tobacco. 

Monson, Mr. Extract from a minute of Mr. Monson, respecting the grant of licenses to 
Europeans to proceed to India, Appx. p. 354. 

Montesquieu. His opinion of the effects of Christianity on a community, Appx . p, 103. 

Moonsifs. Not intended by the Madras Government to confer any criminal jurisdiction 

on the district moonsifs, Appx. p. 275-Regulation of their fees, how interfered with 

by judgments of razeenamahs, Appx. p. 278-Moonsifs in Bengal far too numerous, 

and receive a miserable pittance; defects in the system of easy remedy, Ap>\u p. 280 
-Extension of the power of moonsifs in civil suits, Appx . p. 329. 

Morals. View of the state of society among the Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to morals, Appx. p. 26. 

Moslem Colleges have been established at various places, Rep. p. 31. 

Moturpha is a tax upon professions and implements; collected in the Deccan with some 
trouble to the village officers. Rep . p.95. 

Munro, Colonel. See Syrian Christians. 

Munro, Sir T. See Education . Madras. 

Muslins. Manufacture of India destroyed from British competition. Governor-general, 
Appx, p. 376. 

Mysore. Acquisition of provinces of this country to the British Government, Appx . p. 5. 

Statement of the amount of subsidies from this source derived by the Indian revenue 
in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 40. 


N.‘ 

Nabobs. Their government of provinces as sanctioned by the Enst-fndia Company, 1757 - 

1765, Appx . p. 6--Power reserved by the English during their power, Appx. p. 6-- 

Little concern of the Nabobs for the prosperity of the cquntry, Appx. p. 6. 

Nagpore. Conduct of the Rajah AppaSahib ; treacheVous behaviour; attempt to murder 
the British resident; infringement of treaties; conduct towards him on discovery of 
his duplicity, Appx. p, 142, 143* 

Natives oj India, How far the exclusion of natives from places of trust and emolument 

operates as a cause of discontent, Rep. p. 25--Are employed in subordinate situation? 

in the revenue, judicial, and military departments, Rep.p.Z *)-—Re tsons why they should 

be employed in higher offices. Rep. :>. 25-Probable effects cm die minds of the natives 

of any extensivel change in the present administration of India, Rep. p, 23. 

4 A 2 Consequences 
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Natives of India — continued. 

Consequences to the natives of the transfer of the financial rights and profits of the 

country to the British, Appx. p. 8 -Oppression they are subject to from the mode of 

collecting the revenue, Appx.p. 9-Manner in which we may maintain that moral 

control, w Inch will enable this country to delegate to natives those duties which should 
be confided to them, Mackenzie, Appx . p. 188. 


Natives. Every opportunity taken of bringing forward the natives to offices of higher 

authority than they have been accustomed of fill, Lushington , Appx. p. 265—_ 

The Court of Sudder Adawiut concur with the Governor in the propriety of only a 

gradual extension of native agency in the administration of justice, Appx. p. 275_ 

Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Vice-president in Council at 

Bengal on allowances for head native subjects, Appx. p.313-Recommendation to 

remodel the allowances of tehsildars, Appx. p. 314 - Of sheristadars, Appx. p. 314_ 

Opinion of Rammohun Roy, expressed at a public meeting at Calcutta, as to the 
value to the natives of India of the increased intercourse with the British, Appx. p. 476. 

Native Agents. See Bagdad. Bussora/i. 


Native States. List of native states not under British protection ; native states with which 
subsidiary treaties exist; native states under British protection, but without subsidiary 
treaties,* state pensioners, Rep. p. 103, 104. 

Navigation. The commerce of India in relation to the general interests of trade and 
navigation, Rep. p. 7 6. 

Navy. The expense of the King’s naval force employed in the Indian seas is paid by the 
P ul)1,c \ but if augmented on application from the Court, the expense is chargeable upon 
the territorial revenues, Rep . p. 48. r 

Statement of the charges and stores of the Indian navy at Bombay, 1825-26—1S30-31, 

Appx, p 292-M umber of ships and other vessels composing the force of the Indian 

- vav } > Appx . p. 293 Expense ot the surveying ship Benares ; recommendation that 
the complement be reduced, and that she be laid up as soon as possible, Appx. p 207 

-Exorbitant expenditure on the pilot brig Palinurus, Appx. p.298-Com- 

parntive statement ot the expense of the crews of a Bengal pilot brig and of the 

Palinurus, Appx . p. 298-List shewing the number and strength of vessels main 

tamed by the Bombay Presidency 1828-1830, Appx. p. 299 - Letter from the 

Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal 

on the Indian navy, Appx. p. 202-Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s general 

minute of 30 November 1830, on his administration of the Bombay Government on 

Indian navy, Appx. p. 305-Estimate given by Sir. C. Malcolm, superintendant of 

the Indian navy, of the smallest number of vessels that can possibly be done with 

wjihout allowing for extra service, or small expeditions against pirates, Appx. p. 293_. 

Employment ot ships of war not always necessary for services here mentioned; Appx. 
P* 2 9 o Strength ot the navy ought to be greatly reduced below the above estimate, 
Appx. p. 294 —No necessity for constant interference with piratical states; His 
Majesty s navy fitter than the Indian navy for managing them, Appx. p. 294-Com¬ 
pany s Government have no authority over the King’s navy, Appx. p. 204-Alterations 

proposed to be made in the marine force kept in the Gulf of Persia, ~Appx. p. 294- 

unibet of officers belonging to the naval service, Appx. p. 301-Which is greater 

than mat required for the ships to be continued in commission, Appx. p. 301-Regu¬ 

lations have been introduced, which have greatly improved the efficiency of the service, 

\ U [ 1 r R* 3°6*-Found practicable to perform the duties of the Indian navy, 

a ess wabiishment than that proposed, Malcolm , Appx r p, 306-Doubts as to 

tr.w.ic not being injured by our relaxing to keep down piracy m the Persian Gulf 

AppX. p. 306. r r j i. 


See 
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Navi/ —continued. 

See also Boatmaster. Lighthouse. Marine Auditor. Marine Board. Marine Pay 
Office. Marine Storekeeper. Master Attendant. Storekeeper. Superintendents 

Surat. Timber. 

Nepaul. Conduct of the war by the Marquis of Hastings; result of the struggle; loans 
obtained by the Governor-general from the sovereign of Oude, Appx . p. 13*2. 

Nerbuddah. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from this source. 
1828-29, Rep. p. 40. 

Netherlands. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from the Netherlands, 1780- 
1S30, Appx. p. 518. 

Nomination. Objections to the present mode of nomination for Indian offices, Rep. p. 28 

-No evidence casting any imputation on the manner in which Directors have used the 

power; nomination by individuals not the best mode of securing high talent, Rep. 

Northern Circars. Acquirement of these provinces by the British, Appx. p. 4-Suffered 

extremely from the mal-administration of the natives, Appx. p. 22. 



o. 

Observatory . Extract of a letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the 
Government in Council, recommending the retention of the observatory at Madras, 
Appx. p. 163. 

Opinion. How far the authority of our government in India depends upon public opinion, 
Appx. p. 24. 

Opium. Amount of revenue supplied to the government of Bengal by their monopoly of 

opium, Rep. p. 89-In the present state of the Revenue not advisable to abandon so 

important a source of revenue, Rep. p. 89-Methods suggested for collecting the duty 

in lieu of that at present practised, Rep. p. 90-Wan of levying au additional assess¬ 

ment on lands under poppy cultivation appears consistent with justice to proprietors and 

cultivators, Rep. p. 90-Plan of assessing the standing crop when ripe according to 

its value appears impracticable, Rep. p. 90-Plan of allowing free cultivation of poppy 

subject to an excise duty would be liable to insuperable objections, Rep . p. 90- 

Custom duty on the exportation of opium appears a desirable mode of taxation, which 

would fall exclusively on the foreign consumer, Rep. p. 90-Monopoly does not 

appear to he productive of very extensive or aggravated injury. Rep. p. 91-Revenue 

derived from opium of the most precarious kind, Rep. p. 91-Monopoly much affected 

by the competition of Malwa opium, Rep. p. 91-Satisfactory results of the transit 

duty on Malwa opium, Ren. p. 91-Statement of the amount of revenue derived from 

this source to the Indian Treasury, in the year 1828-20, Rep. p. 40-Large augmen¬ 

tation of revenue from the opium monopoly, partly owing to the increased demand from 

China, Rep. p. 4 1 -Revenue derived from opium is endangered by the competition of 

opium grown under a system of free cultivation in Malwa, Rep. p. pi. 

Oriental Languages. See Languages. 

Orissa. War with Cossim Ali, and consequent acquirement of the province by the British, 
Appx. p. 7. 

Oude. Dependence of the territory of Oude upon the British, Appx. p. 5.-Wretched 

condition of the population, Appx. p.6-Skujah Dow lab restored by Lord Clive to 

that government, Appx. p. 19.-Nominal fealty of the Nabob Vizier to the house of 

Timour; throwing off his dependence encouraged by the British ; his assumption, with 
the countenarice of the Governor-general, of the title of ling, Appx. p, 153. 
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Pagodas . See Endowments. 

Patampore. Proposed abolition of the office of resident, and its incorporation with a new 
office, to Ic called Political Commissioner in Guzerat, Appx. p. 234. 

Palinurus. See Navy. 

Patrick , Mr. Cotton twist manufactory erecting by him on an estate held in fee-simple 
under a grant from Warren Hastings, Governor-general, Appx. p. 376. 

Patronage . Power in whom vested, Rep . p. 27- Board of Control have no share in the 

distribution of Indian patronage. Rep. p. 2 7- Patronage exercised by the President 

o 1 the Board of Control, Rep. p. 27 - Patronage exercised in India amounts to a large 

share of the whole. Rep. p. 27-No public responsibility attaches to the patronage of 

Directors, Rep. p. 27.-Amount of patronage fluctuating, Rep. p. 28-Objections to 

the present mode of nomination, Rep. p. 28- - If competition were acted on, and natives 

mere generally appointed, amount of patronage would be greatly abridged, Rep. p. 28 

-Suggestion that it might be given as reward of talent at public schools, Rep. p. 28 

-Compensation proposed for Directors in the event of any change, Rep. p. 28. 

Pattison, James. Letter from John Jebb and James Pattison, Esq. to the Right hon. 
G orge Canning, dated February 1818, respecting the grant of licenses to proceed to 
India, Appx. p.346. 

PeisJtwa. Murder of the minister of the Guickwar by his favourite ; safety guaranteed by 

the British; apprehension of the murderer ; his escape, Appx. p. 137- - Treachery of his 

conduct in the murder of a minister of a neighbouring state, and of British officers tra¬ 
velling in his dominions; impossibility of trusting him, Appx. p. 142-His present 

resident c, anrj allowance of the British Government for hi3 maintenance, Appx. p. 143. 

Persia , Gulf'of. Great increase in the political expenses of the Gulf of Persia within the 
last few years, Appx. p.237-INo reasonable grounds for continuing such costly agen¬ 
cies as are now maintained, Appx. p. 237-Proposed alterations as to future establish¬ 
ments, Appr . p. 238--Opinion of the Finance Committee at Calcutta, that there 

d:/. ,n )• exist a necessit y for a constant interference with the piratical states, Appx. p. 293 
——Alterations proposed to be made in the marine force kept in the Gulf, Appx. p.204 

'-Officers who will become unnecessary by proposed alterations, and saving thereby, 

Appx. p. 295——Statement of the extent and value of trade between India and the 
Persian Gulf, 1821-22, 1827-28, Appx. p. 296-Doubts as to the policy of with¬ 

drawing our naval protection, aud not keeping down the piratical powers, Malcolm, Appx. 
p. 306. 

Petty Sessions Court peculiar to Bombay, Appx. p. 242-Recommendation for the 

abolition of an officer called the assessor, Appx. p. 242. 

Phoxi&dajy, Criminal court of India, which raised a revenue by the imposition of fines upon 
crimes and misdemeanors, Appx. p. 16. 

Pilgrim Taxes. Nature of these taxes. Rep. p.98--No shops, booths or stalls can be 

erected during festivals, without paying a fee for the license, Rep. p. 98-JSo pilgrim 

taxeh in the Madras Presidency; offerings to great temples applied* to usages of the 
State, ahe*- paying the expenses of the temple, ltep . p. 98. 

Pindavrus, Anocious conduct of these robbers, Appx. p. 130— Necessity of the extinc¬ 
tion of so intolerable an evil ait the hordes of Piudarries, Appx. p. 138—■—Offers of assis¬ 
tance to the Piudames from Scindia, Appx. p. 138——Their constant pillage of the 
Rajpoot states, Appx* p. 139, 
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Pirates . Opinion of the Finance Committee, that there does not exist a necessity for a 

constant interference with the piratical states, Appx. p. 203-His Majesty’s navy the 

best force for managing pirates, Appx. p. 294-Rare occurrence of pirates within late 

years in the Gulf of Persia, Appx . p. 295—Practice of piracy on vessels bearing the 

British flag has ceased, Appx. p. 295-And in respect of other vessels infinitely less 

frequent than at any former period, Appx. p. 295-Doubts as to the policy of not; pro¬ 

tecting trade and not keeping down piracy in the Persian Gulf, Malcolm, 'Appx. p. 306 

--Goods formerly conveyed in British vessels now taken by Arabs ; good effect of this 

in destroying piracy, by giving other employment to men and shipping, Malcolm, Appx. 
p. 306. 

Planters. Statement of European indigo planters in the several districts of the Western 
and Lower Provinces; factories, and extent of cultivation ; number of civil and criminal 
cases decided for and against them for the last five years; abstracts of opinions recorded 
by magistrates and commissioners of circuit regarding the necessity of legislative pro¬ 
visions for the effectual subjection of the indigo planters and their servants to the control 

of the law, Appx. p. 403, 455-Statement, showing the number of indigo factories in 

the several districts under the Bengal Presidency; also the number of European indigo 
planters proprietors of estates, and number of Europeau assistants resident in the 
several districts under the Bengal government, Appx. p. 465. 

Police . See Judicial Officers. 

Political Finances. See Commercial and Political. 

Political Agents. Opinion of the Court of Directors that political agencies are considerably 
more numerous than an exclusive attention to British interests either requires or justifies, 

Appx. p. 234--Alteration as to the Baroda, Guzerat and Palampore agencies, Appx. 

p. 234--Great increase in the political expenses of the Gulf of Persia within the last 

tew years, Appx. p. 237-No reasonable ground for continuing suchcostlv agencies as 

are now maintained, Appx. p. 237-Regulations proposed respecting the reduction of 

the expenses of political agents, Appx. p. 285. 

See Bagdad . Baroda . Guzerat. Palampore. 

Political state of Ilindostan. Probabilities of changes likely to take place by the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, Appx. p. 98-106-Small probability of Hindoos possessing 

any desire lor English liberty, Appx . p. 106-No analogy between the Indian settle¬ 
ments and the United States, Appx. p. 106, 110-Necessity of the country remaining 

under the power of the principal maritime state, Appx. p. 109. 

Political and Foreign. List of the several Staies, arranged according to the nature of their 
relations to the British Government; viz. Foreign "independent "States; Native States 
not under British protection ; Native States with which subsidiary treaties exist; Native 
States under British protection, but without subsidiary treaties: state pensioners. 
Rep. p. 103, 104. 

Poojah. Account of the religious ceremony of the Hindoos called Poojah, Appx. p. 72, 

Poorannee. Description of the reading of the holy writings of the Hindoos by a pooran- 
nee, and the eflect thereof upon the sooders. Appx . p. 67. 

Poppy Lands. See Opium. 

Population. Of various territories of the British in India, Appx. p.4, 5. 

Portugal, &c. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Portugal, Madeira, and 
the Azores, 1780-1830, Appx. p, 

Portuguese. Their empire in the East, acquired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic 
and rapacious, \ApP x \ P* l2 3 * 
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Post-office . Manner in which mails are carried by runners, Rep. p. 97-'Horse post 

was tried in Deccan, but was discontinued. Rep. p. 97-Not much used by natives; 

Government despatches sent free; public servants are allowed to frank without restriction 

as to weight or number, Rep. p/97 -Statement of the amount of revenue derived from 

this source in India during the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 40. 

Power-loom . Effect of their use in England on manufactures of India, Governor-general, 

A PP X - P-37 6 - 4+2 *&» - I 

Prerogative. Specimens of laws which establish some of the prerogatives and duties of 
the chief magistrate or ruler, Appx. p. 50. 

Press. Regulations relative thereto, Rep. p. 31- - Native press at Calcutta under the 

same relictions as the English press there. Rep. p.31- Power of the Government 

over the press, Rep. p. 32-Intelligence has been received of the removal of the cen 7 

son dip at Madras, Rep. p. 32. 

Prinsep , Mr/ Mr. Prinsep’s Notes on the indigo trade, and his Remarks on Mr. Ross’s 
proposition for amending Regulations between planters and ryots, Appx. p. 438. 

Property. Specimens of Hindoo law as to gifts, and succession to the property of 
Brahmins, Appx. p. 55. 

Promotion. Is regulated on the principle of seniority, as a general rule, or by selection, 
as exigencies may require, Rep. p.27. 

Provincial Courts. Code of criminal law in force in provincial courts ; reciprocal circum¬ 
stances of Europeans and natives with respect to administration of justice. Rep. p. 24- 

Effects of the judicial system as to security of persons aud property of natives; expe¬ 
diency uf subjecting Englishmen to the jurisdiction of the provincial tribunals, Rep. 
P- 24, 25. 

Alterations recommended in provincial courts of appeal and circuit, Appx . p.261- 

No objection to the immediate abolition of the offices of pundit in all provincial courts, 

Lushington, Appx. n. 268-Expenses of the native establishment of four provincial 

courts at Madras, Appx. p. 277. 

R. 

Rajpoot. General feature of our engagements with the Rajpoot princes, Rep. p. 109_ 

Rajpoot chiefs men of high military spirit, and would be likely to revolt fronT vexa¬ 
tious restraints, Rep. p. 109-Our policy to interfere as little as posable in their 

affairs, Rep. p. 109. 

Treaties entered into with these states by the British Government; their reciprocal 

estrangements prevented their ever forming auy union, Appx. p.139.-Nature of their 

engagements with the British, Appx. p. 140. 

Rarnmohun Roy. Remarks by him on the advantages and disadvantages likely to occur 
to India and the government thereof by the British, by permitting Europeans to settle or 

colonise in India, Appx. p.466-His opinion expressed at a public meeting at Calcutta 

as to the advantages to be derived by the natives of India from intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans, Appx. p.476-His opinion that the condition of ryots has not been improving 

rn any degree within his recollection, Appx p.501——Hjs opinion that in the districts 
ot Bengal and Bebar natives residing in the neighbourhood are better conditioned than 
those who live at a distance, Appx . p. 501. 

Rat hay; Mr* His minute on the indigo trade; loss and vexation to which planters are 

subject by the difficulty of procuring redress for breaches of contract, Appx. p.424- - 

Proposed mod if: cation of sect. Reg. VI. of 3823, Apjjx. p. 425. 
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Recovery of Debts . See Debts. 

Red Sea . Best method of keeping up communication between India and Europe; ports 
at which steamers should touch; places at which coals should be taken in, Malcolm 
Appx. p. 307. 

Registered Debt. Consists of sums raised from time to time on loan, at interest, Rep. 
P* 54 ^-Ihe first creation does not appear to have been directly authorized by the 
Charter or the East India Company, or by Act of Parliament; but subsequent enact¬ 
ments of the Legislature have fully recognised it, Rep. p. 54-Arrangements since the 

year 1808 for reduction of the interest, &c. of the debt, Rep. p. 54. -Nature of the 

remittable and non-remittable debt, Rep. p. 56. 

Religion. Expediency of framing a law for defining and regulating the civil rights of the 

natives in the case of change of religion, Rep. p. 26-Desirable to extend perfect 

toleration to native Christians, and to remove disabilities to their prejudice, Rep. p. 26 . 

Nature and correctness of the information at present possessed of their religion, 
Appx. p. 44 * 45 —“-Institutes of Akber; partly employed upon the religion and sciences 

ot the Hindoos, Appx. p. 44--View of the tenets and institutions which have a direct 

influence upon the morals and sentiments of the people, Appx. p. 64-81. 

See also Bishop of Calcutta. Christianity. Missionaries. 

Remittance. Remittance of Territorial funds; Territorial charges, for which remittances 

must be annually made from India to England, Rep. p. 63-Remittances are effected 

principally by payments to the Commercial branch, Rep. p. 63-Since 1814 the Com¬ 

pany have remitted through their trade more advantageously than if they had resorted 

to private bills, Rep. p. 64--Peculiar importance attaches to the command of the 

China trade, as the channel through which nearly half the remittances to England have 

been effected, Rep. p. 64-Opinions have been confidently expressed that no material 

difficulty would exist in making the remittances in question, independently of the 
Company’s trade ; modes by which this might be done. Rep. p. 64. 

Rent . Principle upon which a landholder in Hindostan regulates his rent, Appx. p. 8. 
Residence of Europeans in India. See Europeans. 

Revenue. Gross revenues of the three presidencies and the subordinate settlements during 
15 years, ending 1828-29, R e P* P* 4 °——Statement for 1828-29 of the proportions in 

which the revenue is derived from different sources. Rep. p. 40-Gross revenues of 

India have progressively increased. Rep. p. 40-Amount 1811-14 and 1828-20, Rep. 

p. 40 Causes which have contributed to the increase, Rep. p. 40, 

In Hindostan : 

Principally arises from land, Appx. p. 7-Share of the Government not unfrequeatly 

paid in kind, Appx. p. 8-Evils of the present system, Appx. p. 8- Consequences of 

the change to the natives of Bengal of the revenue becoming the right of the East-lndia 

Company, Appx. p. 9*-Fall-off of the revenue of Bengal, 1757-69, Appx. p. 10 — 

Alterations made in 1772 produced most unhappy effects, Appx . p» 17. 

Madras: 

Actual collections ol revenue in the districts under the presidency of Fprt St, George 

for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-28, Appx. p. 184 -Letter from the Calcutta Civil 

Finance Committee to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, on Revenue and 
Judicial system, Appx. p. 169. 

Revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces of Bengal, Rep. p. 83, 

Actual collection of revenue in the districts under the presidency of Fort St. George 
for 20 years, 1808-9 to 1827-281 Appx. p, 323. 

4 ® See 















Revenue — continued. 


See also Bax . J. Customs. Extraordinary Receipts. Farming Lands. Finance. 
Hill, D. Land Revenue. Mackenzie, H. Opium. Pilgrim Tax. PosFoffice. Ryot war. 
Salt. Sayer and Abharree. Stamps . Supervisors. Transit Duties. Tobacco. Town 
Duties. Pillage System. Wheel Tax. - Zemindary System. 

Revenue Officers. Laborious investigation necessary to prevent frauds on the revenue, 

Appx. p. 8-Exactions of these officers, Appx. p. 123-doubts as to expediency of 

drawing an absolute line of separation between the revenue and judicial officers of Go¬ 
vernment, Mackenzie, Appx. p. 187——Present expenses of the Revenue departmental 

Bombay, Appx. p. 250-Reduction in the number of collectorates, Appx. p. 251- 

Duties intrusted to the upper classes of natives are of a most important nature, Lushing - 
ton, Appx. p. 265. 

Revenue, Collection of. Since the fall of Mogul empire the collection of the revenue has 
been a most debasing struggle between the superior and inferior in every gradation, 
Appx. p. 8. 

Revenue Surveyors. In Bengal ought to be reduced, and employed merely as topographical 
surveyors, Appx. p. 291. 

Road-. Great improvements which took place in the formation of roads during the admi¬ 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings, Appx. p. 149- 

Robbers. Castes of robbers and thieves who consider themselves acting in their proper pro¬ 
fession, Appx. p. 29- Destruction of thugs; bands of robbers in conjunction with 

Scindia’s forces, Appx. p. 141-Modeof sharing among robbers, tlppx. p. 56-Orga- 

thzed gangs, denominated Lateals, under regular sirdars, iive by hiring themselves to 
fight the battles of indigo planters, Appx. p. 492, 

Robertson , Dr. His opinion as to the number of Christians at present in India, Appx. p. 95. 

Roman-catholics. Zeal of the Roman-catholics in their attempts to propagate Christianity 
in India, Appx. p. 92. 

See also Missionaries. 

Roman Syrians. See Syrians. 

Ross, Mr. His minute On intercourse between European and Native inhabitants, Appx. 

p/402-His Minute concerning the indigo trade, and the relative rights of planters and 

ryots, in their advances and contracts for sowing and delivering indigo, Appx. p. 421 - 

Regulation proposed to amend the jaw, Appx- p. 428-Europeans to be permitted to 

purchase, rent and occupy land, Appx. p# 428. 

Ryots. Effects which the cultivation of indigo by European capital has had on the class 

of ryots, Appx . p. 499 --Nature of khoodkast ryots, Appx. p. 500-Ryots are those 

who have no title to their land than what they derive from the zemindar, Appx. p. 500 

- -Opinion.of Rammohun Roy, that the condition of ryots has not been improving in 

any degree within his recollection, Appx. p. 501 - His opinion that in the districts of 

Bengal and Behai*, natives residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations are better 
clothed and better conditioned than those who live at a distance/ Appx. p. 501. 

Ryotwar System . Nature of this system of collecting the land revenue, Rep» p.8o~— System 
introduced by SirT.Munro, of paying in sums valued on each field, Rep. p. So- -— Views 
of Lord Hastings as to the introduction of this, system into the Upper Provinces of 

Bengal, Rep. p. 831-^-This assessment could not be made without actual survey ; manner 

in winch this work was conducted by Sir T. Munro, Hep. p. 86——-Amount of revenue in 
31807, as compared with the increase in 1827, Rep. pi 86 -Working of the ryotwar sys¬ 

tem in Coinibritoor, which was established in 1815, and has bet u successful, ftep. p. So. 
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Sacrifices. With the Hindoos aredeemed eminent means of obtaining absolution from guilt, 
Appx. p. 66 . 

Salaries. Proposed Regulations regarding salaries of judicial officers, Appx. p. 175. 

Salt. Statement of the amount of revenue derived from the salt monopoly in India in the 

year 1828-29, Rep. p. 40-There has been a large augmentation of the revenue from 

this monopoly, Rep. p. 40-Manufacture of salt held as a Government monopoly for 

the purpose of raising a revenue, Rep. p. 88-Manner of disposing of salt in Bengal, 

Llep. p. 88-Average amount of net revenue from these sources during three years. 

Rep. p. 88-Difficulty ot any change in the mode of collecting the revenue, Rep. 

p. 88-Manufacture of salt by private individuals would endanger the security of the 

revenue. Rep. p. 89——Desirable to encourage a supply of salt by importation, Rep. 

p. S9-Changes which might be introduced to benefit the population without hurting 

the Government, Rep. p. 89-Benefit which the natives would derive from a cheap 

supply of salt is ot the utmost importance. Rep . p. 89. 

Sayer and Abkarree. Statement for the year 1828-29, of the amount of revenue derived 

in India from this source, Rep. p. 40 -Sayer duties as distinct from abkarree, are 

town duties, and duties in bazaars and markets, Rep. p. 94- Pilgrimage duties 

included in the term sayer, Rep. p. 94 -Fixed customs duties in lieu thereof have been 

established in many places, Rep. p. 94-Nature of moturpha and bullooteh duties, 

Rep. p. 95 - In many cases it is suggested they might be consolidated and thrown 

upon the land, Rep. p. 95 -Nature of the term abkarree, and articles subject to this 

duty, Rep. p. 95-These taxes cause little complaint, Rep. p. 95. 

Schools. Ease and slight expense with which schools might be established in India, for 
the purpose ot gratuitous instruction in readiug and writing English, Appx. p. 85. 

Scrafton , Mr. Cruelty and rapacit}' of the Gentoos ; infamous character of the Brahmins, 
Appx. p. 33. 

Sealy , Mr. . His minute on the indigo trade; concerning the protection of planters with 
ryots who have neglected to sow their seed, Appx. p. 423. 

Secret Committee. Manner in which it is formed; committee and officers sworn to 
secrecy ; control of the Board in issuing orders and instructions relating to war and 
peace, Rep. p. 13 , 14 . 

Secretary oj State. Suggestion that the despatches now sent by the Board of Control 
through the Secret Committee might emanate from a secretary of state for India, Rep. 
p. 20. 

Seeks. Rise of this religious order, who have abjured the Brahminical faith, Appx. p. 88. 

Servants. Punishment ot servants, according to the Hindoo law, committing crimes by 

order of their masters; divers cases of licentiousness, Appx . p. 57--Objections of the 

Court of Directors to grant licenses for the residence of menial servants in India, 
Appx. p. 348. 

Settlement of Europeans in India. Sec Europeans . 

Shakespear , Mr. Mr. Shakespear’s Notes on the indigo trade, and his Remarks on Mr. 
Ross’s proposed Regulations lor the adjustment of questions between planters and ryots. 
Appx. p. 445 . 

Sheristadars , See * Natives. 
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Shipping. Statement showing the number of vessels employed in the trade of the Persian 
Gult, 1821—22, to 1827—28, from the different Governments of Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, distinguishing the English and Arab shipping, and showing the arrivals and 
departures in each year, Appx. p. 297. 

Share, Mr. The natives of India are timid and servile; they make no scruple of lying 

and their greatest disgrace is excommunication, Appx. p. 35-Necessary to be long 

acquainted with them before their character can be understood, Appx. p. 3^ - Extract 

from Mr. Shore's remarks, 2785, concerning the granting license for theresidence of 
Europeans in India, Appx. p.355. 

Silk. Method of winding silk according to the Italian method successfully introduced into 

India Appx. p. 88 -Probable annihilation of the silk manufacture in India from 

British competition, Governor-general. Appx. p. 376. 

See also Imports. 


Stn Ceremonies, according to the Hindoo religion, for the expiation of the guilt of sin, 

Appx. p. 64-Which generally consist in pilgrimages, ablutions, penances, etc. Appx . 

P* v o—~ Methods devised for the benefit of those who have not been sufficiently careful 
during their own lives, to insure the pardon of their sins, Appx. p. 66 . 

Slander. Punishments awarded by the Hindoo code of laws for scandalous and bitter 
expressions, Appx. p. 58. 


Slavery. Specimens of Hindoo law as to the regulation concerning slavery, Appx. p. 55. 

•Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. See Christian Knowledge. 

Soneasscs. A set of vagrant devotees, whom the Hindoo law allows females to converse 
with, Appx. p. 31. 

Spam. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from Spain and the Canaries, 
1780—1830, Appx. p. 518. 

Spanish Colonies. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from countries on the 
Continent of America lormerly under the dominion of Spain, 1780 —1830, Appx. p. £18. 

Spirits. Nature of the duties levied on spirit, which are chiefly levied by means of licenses 

to open shops. Rep. p. 95--Stili-head duty on spirits manufactured in the English 

fashion. Rep . p. 95. G 

Stamps. Statement of the revenue derived from this source in India during the year 

18-28-29, Rep. 40-This tax eatablisbed in Bengal, 1797, Rep. p. 97 -Towns of 

Bombay and Madras within the Jurisdiction of King's courts are exempted, Rep. p. 97 

Instruments which are liable to this duty in Bengal, Rep. p. 97-Distribution 

takes place as in this country, Rep. p. 97-In Madras duties were imposed, 1808, on 

legal proceedings, in 1816 on bonds, 8tc.; revenues from this source stationary. Rep. 

P* 98 — Use of stamped paper considerably checks forgery of deeds, &e. Rep . p. 98- 

Established at Bombay, Rep. p. 98. 


State Pensioners. List oi the royal families of India who have, under various cireum- 

stances, become state pensioners to the East India Company, Rep. p. 104-*-Are greatly 

attached to the remnant of dignity which is left to them. Rep. p. 110-No apprehen¬ 

sion of their disturbing India, Rep. p. 110. 


State of Society.' View of the state of society among the 
particularly with respect to morals, Appx. p. 26, 


Hindoo subjects of Great Britain, 


Stealing. 


Specimens of Hindoo laws, which award punishment for stealing, Appx. p 53, 
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Steam Vessels . Importance of having an establishment of steam-vessels attached to the 
Indian navy, for purposes of war, and keeping up communication, Malcolm, Appx. 0.307 

-Best manner of keeping up the communication between Europe and India by the 

Red Sea ports, at which depots of coal must be kept, Malcolm , Appx* p. 307-Import¬ 

ance of teaching Indians to navigate steam vessels, Malcolm , Appx. p. 368. 

See also Hugh Lindsay. 

Steer, Mr. Officiating judge of circuit; his report of the lawless conduct pursued by 
indigo planters in the province of Dacca Jelalpore, Appx* p. 393. 

Stock. See Capital Stock. Dividends. 

Subsidiary States . List of the native states of India, with whom subsidiary treaties exist. Rep. 

p. 104-Leading features which are common to all treaties of this nature, Rep, p* 105 

--Opinions as to whether the subsidiary system be favourable to the happiness of the 

great body of the people, are greatly diversified. Rep . p. 106-Constant interference 

of the British Government necessary, Rep. p. 107-To abandon the system would be 

attended with difficulty and danger, Rep . p. 10S. 

Sudder Dewannee Adawlut. This court has been placed on a footing applicable to the 

recent changes in the judicial administration at Bombay, Appx . p. 243-One of the 

members of this court,should always be a member of Government, Appx. p. 260-Salary 

of the Registrar of the Sudder Adawlut, who also receives the salary of a deputy; ob¬ 
jectionable nature of this arrangement, Appx. p. 260 ; Lushington, Appx. p. 260- Dis¬ 
continuance of the third judge of the Sudder Adawlut, Lushington, Appx. p. 260-- 

Extract from the proceedings of the Court of Sudder Adawlut at Madras, dated 19th 

Oct. 1830, Appx. p. 270-Proposed to place the administration of justice in Madras, 

under the control of seven judges of appeal and circuit, Appx . p. 270. 

Sudder Ameens. The Madras Court of Sudder Adawlut do not think that these officers can 
be gradually reduced to thes'^uation and pay of district moonsifs, Appx. p. 280. 

Suicide. Description of divers kinds of suicide, held by the Hindoos to be meritorious, 
Appx. P067. 

Supercargoes. Generally the practice of the Court of Directors to grant licences to persons 
for the purpose of trading for a limited period, Appx. p. 347. 

Superintendent of the Navy. Recommendation that this office, when vacant, should be 
conferred upon a naval officer, and that the salary should be reduced, Appx. p. 303. 

Supef'visors . I heir institution was the first step towards an English provincial admim u 1- 
tion, and the remote beginning of a new system more open to the influence of the British 
principles, Appx. p. 11. 

Supreme Courts. Extends to Europeans generally, Rep. p. 24-Jury system is confined 

entirely within the limits of the Supreme Courts, Rep. p. 24-Severity of the criminal 

law, and expense of the civil law in these courts, Rep. p. 24-Evil effects of collisions 

between the local courts and King's courts, Rep. p. 24-Expenses incurred on ac¬ 

count ol the Supreme Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies, 1820, compared with 
the amount 1823; cause of the excess of charge at Bombay, Appx. p. 311-- Sugges¬ 

tions for the reduction o» the establishment of three judges of Supreme Courts at Madras 
and Bombay, Appx. p. 31 1 — —Authority to be exercisea by the Supreme Court should be 

better defined, aiid its process regulated, Governor-general, Appx . p. 3S2-Should be 

rendered a component part ot the judicial establishment; Government should be vested 
with power to legislate equally for all parties, Europeans and natives, Governor-general, 
Appx. p. 382——fDisputes between British subjects can be decided by action in the 
Supreme Court at the Presidency only, Appx. p 484. 
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Sura/. Abolition of the offices of senior officer at Surat and agent for procuring lascars 
recommended by the Calcutta Finance Committee, Appx. p. 304. * 

Si'. ney. Tetter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general in 
Counts at Bengal, dated 1 May 1830, on the abolition of Deccan revenue survey, Appx. 

p. 258 - Motives which determined the Committee to recommend this reduction 

Appx. p.259. p A ■ . . ’ 

Surveyors. See Revenue Surveyors , 

Suttee. Laws relating to the burning of Hindoo widows on the death of their husbands 

Appx. p 60 - Probable number of women annually destroyed in Hindostan far exceeds’ 

the general conception of Europeans, Appx. p. 61 - See also notes to pages 61 and 62 

-Indifference with which this rite has been looked on by Europeans, Appx. p. 83. 

Saartz , Mr. His zealous conduct as a missionary ; estimation in which he is held by all 
parties; his refusal to become the guardian of the son of the King of Tanjore; Colonel 

Fullerton’s opinion of his merits, Appx. p. 94- Extract from the transactions of the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge tor the year 1795 ; letter from him to the 
D. Gaskin, secretary to the society, Appx. p. 124. 

Syrian Christians. Sketch of the state of Christianity in India in the early ages, and of 
Syrian Christians ; benefit received by them from the institution of a college l>y Colonel 

M unro. Rep. p. 20 - Roman Syrians have a college at Verapoly, Rep. p. 26 - Roman 

Syrians and Syrians about equal in numbers, Rep. p. 2 6. 


T. 


Tamerlane. His character of the natives of Hindostan, whom be represents as equally 
debilitated in their corporeal and inert in theii mental faculties, Appx. p. 40. 1 

Tanjore , King of. See Swartz , Mr. 

Tea. Is the only article imported from China by the East-India Company, Rep. p. y 4 . 
Teksildars. See Natives. 


Territorial Administration. Brief view of British territorial administration in the East 
Appx. p. 3 . ' ■’ 

Territorial Charges. In what territorial charges consist; charges at the three presidencies 

during the fifteen years ending 1828-29, P* 42-Gross charges of the Indian 

‘e rmory have augmented in a greater proportion than the receipts. Rep. p. 42_ 

Marges for ouildtngs and fortifications, 1814—15, and several subsequent years, Rep. 
P - 43 — lnciease of the civil charges ; heads of account under which the civil charges 
were so largely increased in Bengal, Rep. p. 43, 44. 

territorial Charges in England. Nature of these charges, Rep. p. 47-Average 

amount of these charge , tor fifteen years. Rep. p. 47-Annual average investment 

from territorial funds, 1814-15, 1821- .'2, 1822-23 to 1826-27. Rep. p. 63--Territorial 

charges, interest on debt, and other demauds, Rep. p. 64. 


Territorial Debi. 
Territorial debts 
P* 54 * 


Amount of the debt in India, i79'.>, 1800, 1814, 1829, Rep. p. 53._ 

owing by the East India Company consist of two descriptions. Rep. 
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Territorial Deficit. Surplus revenue Ln Bengal, which has always supplied the deficits or 

Madras and Bombay, Rep- p. 49--‘Amount of deficit at Madras, on an annual average, 

Rep. p. 50-Amount of deficit at Bombay, on an annual average, Rep . p. 50—— 

Accounts lor the subordinate settlements exhibit a deficiency of revenue to meet charges, 

Rep. p. 50 -At Bencoolen, Prh&ce of Wales' Island, Singapore and Malacca, there was 

a deficiency. Rep . p. 50-Annual average deficiency at St. Helena, Rep. p, 50- 

Manner in which deficiencies have been supplied, Rep. p. 52. 

Territorial Finances . Fhe connexion of the Territorial Finances with the commerce of the 

East India Company, Rep . p 60. -Advantage derived by the finances of India from 

their existing connexion with the commerce of the Company, Rep. p. 60. 

territorial Possessions , Legislative enactments respecting Territorial possessions com¬ 
menced 1767, Rep. p. 34- Sums paid to the public by the East-lndia Company, Rep. 

P* 35 - . 


Territorial and Commercial Branches. State of accounts between the Territorial and Com¬ 
mercial branches, Rep • P‘65--Separation ,of the accounts between the two branches 

during the present term was effected iq conformity with a plan prepared by the Court of 
Directors, and approved by the Board of Commissioners, 1814, Rep. p. 66—-—Steps taken 
by the Company with a view to separate the accounts, Rep . p.66——Balance, 1820, 
according to the view taken by the Court, in fa\our of the Territorial branch on one 
hand, and the commercial on the other, leaving a net balance due from Territory to 

Commerce, Rep. p.67-In the event of a separation between the two branches. -:he 

territory would cease to derive any extraordinary advantage from trade, Rep* p. 71- 

It is alleged that the territorial branch will stand indebted to the Commercial branch to 
a large amount at the expiration of the Charter, Rep . p. 71 . v 

limber. Question as to the abolition of the office of agent for procuring timber in 

Malabar and Canara, Appx. p.304-Quantity of timber purchased bv tender greater 

than what is procured by the agent, Appx. p.305. 

iobacco . Statement of the amount of revenue derived from this source by the Indian 

treasury in the year 1828-29, Rep. p. 40-Monopoly confined to the provinces of Coim- 

batoor, Canara and Malabar, Rep. p, 96-Ryot cultivates under license, and is compelled 

to deliver the produce to government, Rep. p.04-By the operation of the system the 

lower classes arc deprived of the legal use of a commodity which is considered in Malabar 

as a necessary of life, Rep. p. 96-Consequent encouragement to smugglers, Rep . p. 06 

“ ’Lawless conduct or smuggle s, who often burn whole vihages, Rep. p.96 -Land- 

tax in Coimbat or upon lands which yielded tobacco, Rep. p, or-In .Malabar and 

Canara land revenue lighter than in other districts, Rep. p.97-Extensively cultivated 

in Guzerat and the Northern Provinces, Rep. p.97. 


Toleration. Desirable to extend perfect toleration to native Christians, and to remove 
disabilities that exist to their prejudice, Rep. p. 26. 

Town Duties. Were formerly, now merged in the general revenue* of the country, R 
p.95-Town duties in the presidency of Madras are levied in Madias only, Rep'.\>.g$. 

Trade. The connexion uf the territorial finances with .he commerce of the East lad* 
Compuqy. Rep. p.60— Advantages derived by the finances of India from their cxisthv, 
connection with the commerce of the Company, Rep. p.6o——Loss^ttpon the ludiai;. 

and amount of profit on the China trade, Rep, p. 73-Effects upon commercial profits 

if mercantile r ues^Lexchange had been used in the account between the two branches, 

Rep. p> 73 -Total profit derived ir6m various’ sources, and called Commercial rcee'pts. 

Rep . p.73-*-—Since 1824-25 the Company have ceased to export to Iqditv, Rep. p. 73. 
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Trade —continued. 

Motives for discontinuing export trade, Rep. p. 73-Commerce of India in relation 

to the general interests of trade and navigation, Rep . p. 76. 

Statement of the exports to and imports to and from the Persian Gulf to Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay, 1821-22, 1827-28, Appx. p. 296. 

See also Imports. 

Trade, Free. Apprehensions entertained, 1813, that the opening the trade would lead to 
a dangerous influx of Europeans ; returns from 1815—1828 prove how far the addition 
has been, Rep. p. 33. 

Tranquebar . Conversions to Christianity effected through the medium of the missionaries 
of that settlement under the patronage of the English Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Appx . p. 94. 

Transit Duties. System of inland duties existed throughout India under the native rule. 

Rep. p. 92-In some of our recent acquisitions the native system is retained, Rep. p. 92 

--Duties levied by the Company lower than those of Native powers. Rep. p, 92—— 

Bury is generally ad valorem, Rep. p. 92-Goods imported by sea pass free in the 

interior; on goods for exportation inland transit duty is either wholly or in part repaid. 

Rep. p. oc-Collection of duties in many districts has been farmed to the highest 

bidder; advantages both to revenue and merchants of this system, Rep. p. 93 - 

Dili! cully, owing to the farming system, of obtaining correct accounts of the trade of the 

country, Rep. p. 93 - The whole system a fertile source of vexation and annoyance. 

Rep. p. 93. 

Transmigration. Effect of this doctrine upon the minds of Hindoos, Appx. p. 68- 

Doctrine tends to weaken the idea of future responsibility, Appx. p. 68-Brahmins 

profess a science called Kurrerabeypak, by which can be discovered whatever was done 
by men in their former state of existence, Appx. p. 78. 

Travancore. Statement of the amount of revenue derived in India from the subsidies from 
Tmvancore in the year 1828-29, R e P • P- 4°. 

Treaties. List of the sc* /erai State *», arranged according to the nature of their relations to 
the Briiish Government; viz. foreign indeper u States; Native States not tinder 
British protection ; Native States with which subsidiary treaties exist; Native States under 
British protection, but without subsidiary treaties; state pensioners, Rep. p 0 103-104. 

Tribute. Formerly paid to Indian Government, however oppressive, returned to the peo¬ 
ple, but the tribute paid to us extracts every year a large portion of the produce of that 
country without thq least return, Appx . p. 23. 

Turnbull, Mr, His minute on the indigo trade, concerning the evils arising from ihe 
system carried on by planters and ryots during the planting and gathering the crop, 

Appx, p. 426-Extracts, containing Mr.Turnbull’s opinions on the law and regulations 

between ryots and indigo planters, Appx. p, 458. 

u. 

United States. See Political State of India. 

V* 

Verchtj Governor Gentoosare avaricious in the highest degree; arc faithless themselves, 
a id consequently suspicious of the faith of others, Appx. p. 34. 
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/ i/lage System. Nature of this system of land revenue, Rep. p. 79—In some cases indi- 
viduals or families claim a right to be the instruments for paying the sum ,Rep. p. 80— 
in other cases agents are chosen by the village, or officers of Government, Rcp.p. 80-— 
Mouzawar system affords facilities for collecting the revenue at a trifling expense, and 
tends to uphold and encourage the pattels, RepXp. 87. 


w. 

Wages* In India, in 1813, from 3 s. to 6 s. per month ; no considerable advance has taken 
place since that period, Appx. p. 480. 

IValters, Mr. Ilis opinions on the present laws and regulations established between ryots 
and indigo planters, Appx. p. 458. 

IVar. Board of Control empowered by law to issue orders and instructions in all matters 
relating to war; and Secret Committee bound to transmit such orders to India, Rep. p. 14 
——In case of war finances are provided by the Secret Committee, in communication 

with the Board of Control, Rep. p, 14-Chances of war in .India greatly diminished, 

Rep. p. 46. 

Warrants. See Bishop of Calcutta. 

West Indies. Quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain from the West Indies from 
1780—1830, Appx. p. 518. 

Wheel Tax. Appears to be confined to Bombay, Rep. p. 95 - r Is represented as very 

oppressive in amount; hardship and uselessness of a tax upon peasant’s carts, Rep. p> 96. 

Widows. See Suttee. 

IVi/fans, Mr, Value of the Bhagvad-Geeta, translated by him from the Sanscrit work, 
Appx. p. 44. 

H'ri/m. Qualifications required for a writer as fixed by Regulations framed by the Court 

<>i Directors and Board of Commissioners, Rep. p. 28-jSuinber o r writers who arrived 

in Bengal, 1811—1823, Appx. p. 336. 



X. 

Xavier. Roman-catholic missionary in India, 10th century; extent of his success in nro> 
pagating Christianity, App r. p. 92. 

z. 

* 

Zemindars. Demands on them for revenue, made the grounds of still more excessive. 

demands upon the inferior tenants, Appx. p. 9-Severe conduct of Jaffier Khar* 

towards the zemindars, App t. p. 18* 

Zemindaru System: 

Bengal: 

Nature of the system of land revenue, Rep. p. 79-British Govern meat had (intro¬ 

duced a new variety by recognising all the vemiodar* as hereditary, Rep. j>, 80— -Does 
not appear to have-answered the purposes for which it was benevolently intended by 

its author, Rep. p. 80-No efficient measures appear to have been take n to define 

or limit the demands of the zemindar on tne ryots, Rep. f 8t« 
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Zemindcny System —continued. 

Madras: 

Pori ion or Madras territory which is under zemindary settlement; amount of revenue 

derived therefrom, Rep. p. 85-Comprizes the whole of the five Northern Cirears, 

Rep. p. 85-Circumstances which prevented the alienation of these hereditary tenures 

hv public sale, on account of arrears of payment, Rep. p. 85. 

Ziliah Coin is. Statement showing the total amount of collections and disbursements, 

during 1827-28, in the several zillahs under the Bombay Presidency, Appx. p. 256- 

There’can be no objection to the abolition of pundit and moofty in all the Ziliah Courts 
throughout the country, Liisliington, Appx. p. 268-Arrangements necessary in conse¬ 

quence of the additional labour which is to be thrown on the Ziliah Courts, Appx. p. 275 

-Arrangements to be made as to salaries on account of additional labour, Appx . 

p. 275 - Reasons for the reduction of the registrars of Ziliah Courts, Appx. p. 289 

-Scale of establishments iixed for the Ziliah Courts under the Madras Presidency, 

Appx. p. 248. 
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12 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

givon a new tone, a new principle of purity and vigour to the British administration there ; 
order and economy, integrity and zeal, pervade all its departments; for, exhibiting in his 
own conduct an example of equity on the part of government, he has been solicitous that 
all inferior authorities should follow it; and nowhere, it may be safely affirmed, throughout 
' : Majesty's dominions, has public business been transacted, so far as the civil servants of 
the Company are concerned, with more public principle than in Bengal, under the influence 
of the spirit and the conduct of that illustrious nobleman. Distinguished among many other 
valuable qualities by good sense and magnanimity, which enable him with ease to meet the 
most trying exigencies, yet capable of descending to the smallest concerns ; acquainted him¬ 
self with all affairs and" with the officers employed in them - by his intelligence and the 
uprightness of his own character, he has overawed corruption, and by kind, conciliating 
manner , flowing from a generous and modest mind, has produced, in the midst of a system 
of reform; attachment both to himself and to that system. 

It would he easy and gratifying, if it came within the scope of this essay, to dilate upon 
other parts of his Lordship’s character, his justice and good faith towards the Indian 
powers, his achievements in war, and his moderation in victory ; but it may suffice to say, 
that whether we look to his internal administration or to his foreign policy, to his talents 
for civil government or for military affairs, to his conduct towards the Natives or 
Europeans, towards enemies or friends, we must rejoice that such an example of character, 
and of British character, has been displayed to the inhabitants of the East. Let it not 
then be imagined that any remarks which are made in the following pages are intended to 
derogate, or can justly be conceived to derogate, from the merit of his administration. 
Even had there been any grounds which could give colour to such an attempt, one who can 
neither speak of his government nor of himself without sentiments of respect and attach- 
men , would have been among the last to engage in it. 

It will now be fit to advert to the other Indian possessions held by the Company in full 
property ; and after what has been said, a very brief notice of their state will he sufficient. 
Benares, wiiich is completely incorporated with our dominions on the Ganges, has received 
the full benefits of the improvements made in Bengal. The Northern Circ&rs have con¬ 
tinued, until very lately, in a situation similar to that of Bengal under the second period of 
our management, and have suffered extremely from the mal-administration of the natives. 
The Bengal system, as nearly as it can be adapted to them, is, we understand, intended to 
be established in them and in the Company’s jaghire lands, which have been more under 
European inspection. The same system, we may presume, will also, as speedily as possible, 
be extended to our newly acquired lands in the Carnatic and on the Malabar ("oast. 

If after this review, in which it will not be asserted that any excess of colouring has been 
employed, we proceed to form an estimate of the general effect of our early conquests, upon 
f.l e state of the countries and the happiness of the subjects acquired by them, however wc 
mev be inclined to avoid censuring individuals, wc can hardly fail, on the whole, to admit 
humiliating conclusions. The history of our rule in Bengal is in great part a history 
of our own errors, or of the abuses public and private of power derived from us ; and the 
brightest portion of our administration there, is that which has been employed in applying 
remedies to llie political diseases which either have arist a, or become more inveterate, in 
the country, in our time. Our accession to the government of it has been productive of 
prodigious changes , and if wc take the result of them foi thirty years together, from the 
elevation of Mhir Jaffier, we shall be compelled to allow, that at the end of that long period, 
the country -md the people were not in so good a condition as that in which we found them. 
Doubtless the ravages of the famine greatly reduced the cultivation for a time, as well us the 
number of inhabitants, which \ ill account for u decrease of the national revenue, but not 
for decay in the circumstances of surviving individuals, either of the* poorer sort or middle 
classes; because the natural effect pf great depopulation was rather to enhance the value 
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of labour and lessen the cost of subsistence, as also to leave the field of traffic in fewer 
hands. 


Persons who remember the state of the country in the beginning of 1769 and in 17 S 7 
(the thirtieth year of tKe revolution)* 'think that it exhibited more appearance of opulence 
at the former period than at the,latterand it is clearly acknowledged in the Bengal records, 
not only that the country declined considerably in the twelve years anterior to 1769 , but 
that various causes of its decline continued to operate after the calafhity of the famine, 
though perhaps with less activity.* It will likewise be granted, that the wars in which we 
were engaged subsequent to that event, were unfavourable to internal prosperity, and 
whatever may be urged in vindication of our governments, as to the grounds on which they 
were undertaken, yet with respect to wars of offence, not even a remote necessity or interest 
of the people of Bengal can be pleaded for making that people parties in them. 

But exclusive of all local mismanagement, the nature of that subjection in which Bengal 
h placed to this country,’ will alone account for a wonderful change in its internal, state. 
All the offices of trust, civil and military; and the first lines of Commerce, are in the hands 
of foreigners, who after a temporary residence remove with their acquisitions in constant 
succession. The government is f. jnA Of n ufera, even the rapacious exactions 

went again into circulation, and the tribute formerly paid to Delhi, passing chiefly by 
the medium of private commerce, when u general communication throughout the empire 
gave Bengal great advantages, was little felt. But the tribute paid to us extracts every 
year a large portion of the produce of that country without the least return, Tt may not 
perhaps be too much to say. that in tljic thirty years following the acquisition of the Bengal 
provinces, this nation, by public and private channels, derived from them alone, exclurive 
of its other Eastern dependencies And of the profits of goods remitted, fifty millions 
sterling. 

These observations, and the review which precedes them, are intended forcibly to impress 
upon the mind the sense of those peculiar obligations under which we lie to the people of 
our Asiatic territories, on account of the benefits we draw, from them, thq disadvantages they 
have suffered, and must still in certain'ways suffer from* their connection with us, and dm 
relation in w hich they stand to us as our subjects. True, we have corrected abuses in the 
internal government of these possessions,, we. have encouraged our Hindoo subjects, we have 
at length given to them the secure enjoyment of property, both inherited and acquired. 
All these events were most desirable and important, and to accomplish them was a work 
singularly arduous. But does nothing further remain to be done?' In decree big that our 
subjects shall be delivered from oppression and injustice, in setting an equitable limit to our 
own demands, and in establishing rights of property never well ascertained nor respected 
before, have we dpne all that the circumstances of the Hindoos require, all that is incumbent 
upon us as rulers? That by many ibis inquiry has not been seriously made, nor our 
obligations deeply considered, may be ascribed to several causes. There is a description of 
persons to whom the whole subject of India is confused and obscure. They know n *t w hat 
to believe or con-dude; and a few there have been, who with very, good meaning have 
thought of eluding all difficulties by giving back our territories to the natives, not reflecting 
that we should thus abandon them to new distractions, to adventurer, of less pretensions 
than ourselves, and most probably to a rival* European power. No, we cannot now 
renounce them without guilt, though we may also contract great guilt in the govemnn nt of 
them. 
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* See die letters of Governor Verelst and Mr. 
Beecher, in 1769, in the Appendix to Verelst ’s 
View of Bengal; in Mr. Francis’s Original 


Minutes, page 100; and Bolt’s Considerations, 
Vol. IIL page 199. See also Lord CornwallisY. 
Letter to the Court of Directors of A ugvm ad, 1789. 




